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CHAPTER  X 


<'  WhD!t  he  that  o*er  AHm  dourt  ooaatry  tpMds, 
T^  mm  fast  sinkinr  f    He  would  nem  a  wight 
All  tout  of  tuefc,  and  aadly  voataraut, 
•tsBding  •ome  pevil  from  the  roAan  knifef 
Or,  at  best,  a  cold  and  rooflest  tent, 
'Neath  tiiie  bare  thy.** 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  State  of  Geori^a,  extending  into  the  country  of  the  Chavokee 

Indians— a  region,  at  this  period,  fruitful  of  dispsfee,  lying  at  mearly  equal  distaaoes  betwaaa 

the  paridlel  waters  of  the  Chatahoochie  river,  and  that  branch  of  it  which  hem  the  namo 

of  the  Chestatee,  from  a  now  almost  forgotten  but  onoe  formidable  tribe,  will  be  found  a  kHig 

reach  of  comparatively  barren  lands,  interspersed  with  hills,  which  occasionally  aspire  to  a 

more  elevated  title,  and  garnished  only  here  and  there  with  a  dull,  half-withered  shmbbeiyy 

relieved  at  intervals,  though  even  then  but  imperfectly,  by  small  clumps  of  deader  pines^ 

that  fling  out  their  few  and  skeleton  branches  ruggedly  and  abruptly  against  the  sky.    The 

entire  Usee  of  the  scene,  if  not  absolutely  desoUite,  has  at  least  a  dreary  and  melancholy 

expression,  which  cannot  fidl  to  elicit,  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  indifferent  spectator,  a  iBeling 

cff  gravity  and  even  gioom.     The  sparse  clusters  of  ragged  woods  and  thin  undergrowth  of 

shrivelled  herbage,  gave  token  of  the  generally  sterile  character  of  that  destiny,  whidi  seemed 

to  have  token  up  its  abode  immediately  within,  while  presiding  over  the  place.     All  aroondt 

as  far  the  eye  could  reach,  a  continual  recurrence  of  the  same  objects  and  outline  arrested 

and  &tigued  the  gaze,  which  finally  sidLcned  of  long  levels  of  sand,  broken  with  rude  hflla 

of  a  doll  species  of  rock,  and  a  low  shrubbery  from  which  all  living  things  had  taken  their 

departure.    Though  thus  barren  to  the  eye,  this  region  was  not,  however,  utterly  deBdent 

In  resources;  and  its  possessions  were  those  of  a  description  not  a  little  attractive  to  the 

fpreat  majority  of  mankind.     It  was  the  immediate  outpoi^  the  very  threshold  of  the  gold 

country,  now  so  fiimous  for  the  prolific  promise  of  the  precious  metal,  far  exceeding,  in  the 

contemplation  of  the  knowing,  the  lavish  abundance  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru  in  the  days  of  their 

palmiest  and  most  prosperous  condition.     Nor,  though  only  the  frontier  and  threshoid,  as  it 

were,  to  these  swollen  treasures  was  the  portion  of  country  now  under  our  survey,  tiioagh 

bleak,  sterile,  and  to  the  eye  uninviting,  wanting  in  attractions  of  its  own,  it  contained  the 

signs  and  indications  which  denoted  the  fertile  regions,  nor  was  it  entirely  deficient  in  itfiie 

precious  mineral  itself.    Much  gold  had  been  gathered  already,  with  little  labour,  and  almost 

upon  its  sur&ce ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  because  of  the  little  knowledge  then  had  of  its 

wealth,  and  of  its  close  proximity  to  a  more  prodoctive  territory,  that  it  had  been  sttfifeied  to 

remain  unexamined  and  unexplored.     Nature  thus,  we  may  remark,  in  a  section  of  the 

world  seemingly  unblessed  with  her  bounty  and  all  ungarniriied  with  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

speared  desirous,  however,  of  redeeming  it  from  the  curse  of  barrenness,  by  storing  its  bosom 

with  a  product,  which,  only  of  use  to  the  world  in  its  conventional  necessities,  has  become,  in 

accordance  with  the  sdf-creating  wants  of  society,  a  necessity  itself;  and  however  the  bloom 

and  beauty  of  her  summer  decorations  may  refresh  the  eye  of  the  enthusiast,  it  would  here  seem 

that,  with  an  extended  policy,  she  had  created  another,  and  perhaps  a  larger  dass,  whid),  in 

the  attainment  of  those  spoils  which  are  of  less  obvious  and  easy  acquisition,  would  even  set 

at  nought  those  which  have  at  all  times  been  the  peculiar  delight  and  felidty  of  the  former. 

Hothing  is  entirely  barren  in  her  dominions;  and,  to  some  spirits,  her  veiyaoUtiide  and 

Btarility  seem  as  fevitfaif^  and  grateful  as  to  others  may  appear  her  rich  landscapes  and 

TohqitQiiiis  flowers. 

ft Ai  towards  tbe  smset  of  a  fine  afteiBoeaJla  Uie  teoath  eC  Ma^^  tha>t  y^yw&iV^aaV^ 
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our  reader  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the  scene  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  before 
him.  A  rich  summer  sun — such  as  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  southern  region,  of  suffi. 
cient  power,  even  in  the  moment  of  his  decline,  to  convert  into  tributary  glories  the  clouds 
which  gathered  around  him,  threw  over  all  the  scene  his  incomparable  splendours,  bur- 
nishing the  earth  with  hues  more  richly  golden,  if  not  so  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind, as  the  wealth  which  lay  concealed  withhi  its  bosom.  The  picturesque  guise  of  the 
solitude,  thus  gloriously  invested,  was  beautiful  beyond  description.  Its  charms  became  duly 
exaggerated  to  the  mind,  when  coupled  with  the  consciousness  that  the  hand  of  the 
mighty  artist  had  been  employed  in  the  adornment  of  a  prospect  of  itself  totally  uninviting 
and  utterly  unlovely.  The  solitary  pine  that,  here  and  there,  touched  by  the  sunbeams, 
shone  up  like  some  burning  spire — ^the  undulating  hills,  catching  in  different  gradations  of 
shade  and  fulness,  in  a  like  manner,  from  the  same  inimitable  gilder  of  creation,  a  similar 
garment^the  dim  outlines  of  the  low  and  stunted  shrubbery,  sparingly  distributing  its  green 
foliage  over  the  picture,  mingled  here  and  there  with  a  stray  beam,  dashed  hurriedly,  as  it 
were,  from  the  palette  of  the  same  artist,  presented  to  the  eye  an  outline  perfectly  unique  in 

'  itself,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  that  warm  sadness  of  sentiment  (not  to  adopt  too  much 
of  an  oriental  phraseology)  with  which  alone  it  could  have  been  properly  contemplated. 

At  this  point  of  our  narration,  a  single  traveller  might  have  been  seen  emerging  from  the 

'  confines  of  the  evening  horizon,  where  the  forest,  such  as  it  was,  terminated  the  prospect. 
He  travelled  on  horseback— the  prevailing  and  preferable  mode  in  that  region,  where  bad 
roads  and  criizy  veiiicles  make  every  other  not  merely  precarious,  but  hazardous.  The 
mumal  he  rode  might  have  been  considered,  even  in  the  south,  one  of  a  choice  parentage. 
He  was  large,  broad-chested,  and  high — trod  the  earth  with  the  firm  pace  of  an  elephant ; 

^  4irid,  though  exhibiting  the  utmost  docility  and  obedience  to  the  rein,  proceeding  on  his  way 

-  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  he  bore  not  the  slightest  burden  on  his  unconscious 
l>ack.  Indeed,  he  carried  but  little  weight,  for  a  single  and  small  portmanteau  contained  the 
wardrobe  of  the  rider.  Beyond  this  he  had  few  incumbrances  ;  and  to  those  accustomed 
only  to  the  modes  of  travel  in  a  more  settled  and  civilized  country,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
the  traveller  might  have  appeared,  but  for  a  pair  of  moderately-sized  twisted  barrels,  which 
we  see  pocketed  on  the  saddle,  rather  as  a  gentleman  of  leisure  taking  his  morning  ride, 
than  one  already  fax  from  home,  and  increasing  at  every  step  the  distance  between  it  and 
himself.  From  our  privilege  we  make  bold  to  mention  that,'  strictly  proportioned  to  their 
capacities,  the  last  named  appurtenances  carried  each  a  charge,  which  might  have  rendered 
awkward  any  interruption ;  and  it  may  not  be  saying  too  much  if  we  add,  that  it  is  not 
improbable  to  this  portion  of  his  equipage  our  traveller  was  indebted  for  that  security  which 
had  hitherto  obviated  all  necessity  for  their  use.     They  were  essentials  which  might  or  might 

'  not,  in  that  wild  region,  have  been  put  in  requisition  ;   and  the  prudence  of  all  experience, 
■  in  that  quarter,  is  seldom  found  to  neglect  such  companionship. 

To  proceed  in  our  detail— the  personage  to  whom  the  reader  has  just  been  introduced^ 
'  was»  in  appearance,  a  mere  youth.    He  had,  perhaps,  seen  .some  twenty  summers  or  there- 
abouts—certainly, but  few  more ;  his  person  was  tall,  manly,  and  symmetrical ;  his  face,  not  so 
round  as  full,  presented  a  perfect  oval  to  the  eye ;  his  forehead  was  broad,  high,  and  intel- 
lectual— ^purely  and  perfectly  white,  and  shadowed  partially  by  clustering,  but  not  thick, 

-  ringlets  of  the  deepest  brown;  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing,  but  small,  and  were  over, 
hung  by  large,  projecting,  and  bushy  brows,  which  gave  a  commanding,  and  at  times  a  fierce 
expression  to  his  countenance ;  his  lips  were  small  but  full,  most  exquisitely  rounded,  and  of 
a  ripe,  rich  colour.  He  might  have  been  considered  a  fine  specimen  of  masculine  beauty. 
but  for  the  smallness  of  his  eyes,  which,  though  quick  and  speaking,  failed  to  sustain,  with 
due  proportion,  the  otherwise  highly  attractive  outline  of  a  countenance  strongly  marked 
irith  mind  and  character.     We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  person  of  our  new  acquaint- 

'  once,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  be  will  have  much  to  perform,  in  the  presence  of  the 
reader,  during  the  progress  of  our  narrative.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  in  order  to  the  omission 
of  nothing  hereafter  important,  that  he  rode  with  the  ease  and  grace  common  to  the  people 
■of  the  southern  states,  though  with  a  seeming  indolence,  not  so  much  a  peculiarity  with  the 
same  class  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  which  indicated,  perhaps,  something  of  bis  usual  habit 

'  Mnd  temper,      Y^  babilinienti  were  strictly  suited  to  the  condition  and  cu9tom  of  the 
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ootuitry— ^4  vtTlable  climate,  rough  roadi,  and,  not  unfirequently,  vUlanoui  weather.  Tliey 
ooiuisted  of  a  Uue  ttufi;  not  go  fine  as  strong,  well  made,  happily  adjusted  to  the  figure,  yet 
with  sufficient  Areedom  ibr  all  the  purposes  and  requisites  of  travel  Ho  was  booted  and 
spurred ;  and  his  legs,  from  above  the  knee  down  to  the  ancle,  were  closely  wrapped  in  a 
thick  and  somewhat  fsntastically  wrought  pair  of  buckskin  leggings,  a  feature  of  droM  which 
the  early  settlers  have  borrowed  from  the  Indian  habit.  A  huge  cloak,  strapped  compactly 
over  his  saddle,  completes  the  outline ;  and  thus  caparisoned,  with  possibly  a  fox-skin 
cap  in  place  of  the  fashionable  beaver,  and  a  pair  of  monstrous  saddle-bags  in  lieu  of  the 
portmanteau,  the  reader  has,  in  most  respects,  a  fair  sample  of  the  traveller  generally  in  the 
southern  and  south-western  forests,  to  whom  all  the  conUugenoles  of  wildcrneis  and  weather 
have  been  made  familiar  by  a  rugged  experience. 

Our  new  acquaintance  had,  by  this  time,  emerged  from  the  spot  in  which  wc  first  encoun" 
tered  him,  into  one  of  those  circuits  of  brown,  barren,  ridgy  heath,  which,  intcsBpcr&cd  as  they 
ore  with  waste  and  forest,  in  not  unequal  divisions,  may  not  improperly  bo  considered  a  pre- 
vailing outline  of  feature  in  the  poorer  sections  of  our  southern  country.  Though  broken  here 
and  there  by  an  abrupt  line  of  crags,  it  was  a  monotonous  and  weary  waste,  thinly 
scattered  with  f6liage,  and  rather  saddened  than  relieved  by  the  occasional  skeleton  of  some 
decayed  tree,  peeled  by  the  storm  of  its  bark  and  verdure,  hanging  out  its  ragged  and  sapless 
branches  in  the  air,  and  giving  an  added  melancholy  to  a  scene,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  asso- 
ciations, sufficiently  so  in  itself.  Here  our  traveller  fell  into  a  narrow  footpath,  and  being  na- 
turally of  a  musing  and  dreaming  spirit,  pursued  unconsciously,  and  without  seeming  observa- 
tion, the  way  which  it  pointed  out.  His  thoughts  were  seemingly  in  full  unison  with  the  al- 
most grave-like  stillness  and  solemn  hush  of  everything  around  him.  His  spirit  appeared  to 
luxuriate  in  the  mournful  barrenness  and  uninviting  associations  from  which  all  but  himself, 
birds  and  beasts,  and  the  very  insects,  seemed  utterly  to  have  departed.  The  faint  hum  of  a  single 
woodchuck,  w\iich,  from  its  confused  motions,  appeared  to  have  wandered  into  an  unknown 
territory',  and,  by  its  uneasy  action  and  frequent  chirping,  seemed  to  Indicate  a  perfect  know-> 
ledge  of  the  fact,  was  the  only  object  which  at  intervals  broke  through  the  spell  of  silence 
which  hung  so  heavily  upon  the  sense.  The  air  of  the  traveller  was  that  of  one  who  appeared 
unable,  however  desirous  he  might  be,  to  avoid  the  train  of  sad  thought  which  such  a  scene 
was  so  eminently  calculated  to  inspire ;  and,  of  consequence,  who  seemed  disposed  for  this 
object  to  call  up  some  of  those  internal  resources  of  one*s  own  mind  and  memory,  which  so 
mysteriously  bear  us  away  from  the  present,  whatever  its  powers,  its  pains,  or  its  pleasures, 
and  carry  us  into  a  territory  of  the  heart's  own  selection.  But  whether  the  past,  in  his  case, 
was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  present,  or  whether  to  the  contemplative  mind  there  was 
something  in  the  immediate  prospect  around  him  calculated  to  afford  it  a  not  ungrateful  em- 
ployment, we  may  not  determine ;  but  the  wayfarer,  after  a  while,  appeared  diiposed  to  resign 
himself  wholly  to  the  mood  of  mind  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  objects 
which  encompassed  him.  The  bridle  fell  at  length  from  his  hand  upon  the  neck  of  his  steed, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  noble  animal,  aroused  to  consciousness  by  the  seeming  stupor  of  his 
rider,  suddenly  and  absolutely  came  to  a  stand,  that  the  youth  grew  aware  of  the  precise  nature 
of  his  situation.  The  space  now  began  greatly  to  narrow  around  him,  and  the  trees  to  thicken. 
The  horizon,  as  well  from  the  decline  of  the  sun-light  as  from  the  increased  vapour  of  the  forest 
became  more  circumscribed.  The  trees  waved  over  him  more  frequently  and  freely;  and  at 
length  converging  to  a  centre,  brought  him  within  the  shadow  and  shelter  of  a  thickly  umbra- 
geous wood.  Here  the  path,  which  he  had  taken  unwittingly  at  first,  and  still  continued  to 
pursue,  failed  him  entirely,  and  was  now  no  longer  discernible ;  and  for  the  first  time,  after 
fruitlessly  seeking  for  an  outlet,  our  traveller  grew  apprehensive  that  his  meditations  of  the 
last  half  hour  had  tended  in  no  very  great  degree  to  enlighten  him  on  the  subject  of  the  route 
he  was  pursuing.  In  sober  earnest,  he  found  out  that  he  had  mistaken  his  route,  whatever 
that  might  have  been,  and  was  now  compelled  to  hold  a  council  of  war  with  the  good  steed 
he  rode,  and  which  appeared  just  as  well  as  his  master  to  comprehend  their  mutual  predica- 
ment Silently  dismounting,  therefore,  and  leading  his  horse  after  him,  he  put  himself  at  some 
trouble  to  trace,  if  possible,  some  human  path-way  other  than  that  by  which  he  had  been 
deceived.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat  reckless  air  which  his  looks  wore  on  this  occasion,  a  close 
obierver   might  have  beheld  in  his  eye  a  still  but  anxious  ex\kTct%\otv«    HVt  ^Ti<^^tA^<(s^'««siSS8St« 
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iags  and  vaeatftgHEnees  indicated  oort«<ftlf  the  doubting^  and  diisatiefied  apirift  lurking  undar 
and  poorly  concealed  by  tlic  careless  gesture  and  rather  phUosc^ic  aaring  of  bis  graceful  •ftd 
manly  person,  as  pflying  Iris  way  through  this  or  that  dunp  of  trees  and  bushes,  be  tougbt 
to  discover  the  track  which  he  had  lost,  and  wfakh  now  nowhere  met  his  eye.  Though 
bold  of  heart,  and  well  aware  of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases,  our  traveller  was  in  no 
mood  for  a  lodge  through  the  night  in  that  **  vast  contiguity  of  shade."  He  could  have  botne 
I3ie  necessity  as  well  as  any  ^her  man ;  but  he  had  no  love  for  a  ^grassy  couch,*'  and  « 
**  leafy  bower/'  and  all  those  rural  felicities  about  which  the  poets,  who  know  least,  prate 
most;  and  persevermg  in  the  search  while  a  prospect  of  auceess  remained,  he  went  on  <UU, 
utterly  fatigued  and  hopeless,  he  remounted  his  steed,  and  throwing  the  bridle  upon  hisneek 
with  something  of  the  indifference  of  despair,  he  plied  his  i^urs,  suiTering  the  mr»imnl  to  adent 
his  own  course,  which  we  >8hall  see  was  nevertheless  intemipted  by  ^e  appearance  of  another 
party  upon  the  scene,  whose  introduction  we  reserve  fer  -another  chapter. 


CHAPTER     IL 

**  Your  pane  is  semelhinsr  heary — quite  too  aach 
For  aiiRir  youth  to  oarry — we'll  relieye  yoa. 
Are  you  ungrateful  7    Would  yon  then  deny  tu  ?" 

Thus  left  to  himself,  the  good  steed  of  our  traveller  set  off  without  hesitation,  and  with  a  free 
step,  that  promised,  at  lea&t,  to  overcome  space  hurrie^dly,  if  it  attained  not  the  desired  desti- 
nation. The  rider  did  not  suffer  any  of  his  own  doubts  to  mar  a  progress  so  confidently  begun, 
and  a  few  minutes  carried  the  twain,  horse  and  man,  deeply  as  it  were  into  the  very  bowels  of 
the  forest.  The  path  taken  by  the  steed  grew  every  moment  more  and  more  intricate  and 
difficult  of  access,  and  but  for  the  interruption  already  referred  to,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
continued  cours*^  in  the  same  direction  would,  in  a  little  time,  have  brought  them  to  a  full 
stop,  from  the  sheer  impregnability  of  the  wood.  The  close  overhanging  branches  caUed  for 
continual  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  rider ;  and  the  broken  road,  the  fallen  trees,  and 
frequent  brush,  interposed  so  many  impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  the  steed,  that  his 
course,  at  the  outset  rather  more  rapid  than  comported  with  the  fatigue  of  the  long  day's 
journey,  now  sank  into  a  measured  walk,  from  which  on  a  sudden,  and  without  any  cause  ap- 
parent to  his  rider,  he  started  with  evident  alarm ;  his  ears  were  quickened  and  erect,  his  eye 
was  fixed  with  almost  human  intelligence  upon  the  close  copse  that  stretched  itself  in  frent, 
and  his  pace  grew  more  than  ever  staid  and  deliberate.  Our  traveller  was  not  unmindful  of 
this  behaviour  on  the  part  of  his  good  steed.  He  well  knew  the  capacity  for  abservation,  and 
the  power  of  scenting  objects  at  a  distance,  possessed  by  the  brute  creation  over  man,  and  his 
own  senses  were  accordingly  and  acutely  enlisted  in  the  scrutiny  thus  begun.  The  section  of  the 
world  in  which  he  journeyed  was  too  sparingly  supplied  with  good  citizens  to  render  unques- 
tionable all  those  who  might  be  met  in  the  wild  woods ;  and  preparing  himself,  as  he  well 
might,  for  any  encounter  and  every  chance,  the  youth  took  the  reins  once  more  in  hand,  and 
boldly,  but  slowly,  spurred  bis  steed  on  the  path.  Still  nothing  was  apparent — he  heard  no 
st!r4n  the  brush- wood,  and  had  there  been  a  movement  the  withered  bush  and  broken  branch 
would  have  furnished  some  attestation.  Half  doubting  the  correctness  of  his  alarm,  he  spoke 
to  the  animal — who  still  exhibited  signs  of  uneasiness— while  pattmg  his  neck  familiarly— 
**  Quietly,  old  Blucher,  quietly.*' 

But  Blucher,  though  with  a  tread  of  marked  delay  and  caution,  exhibited  no  disposition  to 
be  quiet  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word.  His  manner  still  showed  alarm  and  restiveness, 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  bis  rider  began  to  feel  some  impatience  at  the  dogged  watch- 
fulness which  he  exhibited,  a  shrill  whistle,  which  rung  through  the  forest  from  the  copse  m 
/ront  of  him,  attested  fully  the  correctness  of  that  sense  in  the  animal  which  had  so  far  out8tri{^ 
pad  and  excelled  bis  own.  He  was  not  left  much  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
ruption. As  the  horse  in  his  advance  went  onward  into  the  narrow  pathway,  now  more  than 
ever  girded  with  the  thicket,  and  having  a  broken  ascent  upon  a  hiU,  the  cone  of  which  was 
jof  some  considerable  elevation,  he  veered  partly  round,  and  so  abruptlyas  for  an  instant  to  dis- 
x^mpose  the  seat  of  our  traveller,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  scarcely  have  been 
the  iuise.  The  occasion  for  this  alarm  was  soon  understood,  as>  suddenly  emerging  from  the 
frood,  a  man  trbg  seemed  to  have  been  in  waiting  abruptly  stood  before  him,  and  directly  on 
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the  path  he  vna  iparwa&ngi  "  Our  traveller,  a»  we  have  already- seen,  was  not  altogether  vmpre* 
pared  for  hostility.  In  addition  to  hit  pistols,  which  were  well  charged  and  conveniently  at 
hand,  we  may  now  add  that  a  weapon,  in  some  cases  far  more  certain,  lay  concealed  in  his 
|)Otom.  The  appearanee  of  the  stranger  was  not,  however,  so  decided  a  manifestation  of  hos- 
tility as  to  permit  of  his  acting  with  any  haste-  b}*  the  premature  use  of  his  defences ;  and 
with  a  degree  of  coolnow-Bomewhat  singular  perhaps  in  one  so  yonng[,  he  simply  observed— 
**  You  alarm. my  horse,  my  good  sir.     Please  you  to  stand  from  the  way." 

«•  Would  you  pass  fipee  of  toll,  young  stranger,  that  you  tell  me  stand  from  the  way  ?  **  was 
the  reply,  and  with  a  manner  of  marked  insolence,  whifeh  in  n  moment  called  the  blood  hur- 
riedly into  the  cheek  of  the  youth,  while  his  teeth  were  suddenly  clenched  together,  as  he 
gazed  sternly  upon  the  intruder  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a  style  so  unfamiliar  to  his  ears. 
The  man  appeared  nothing  daunted,  however,  and  met  the  glance  of  the  traveller  with  a  cor- 
responding haughtmesB.  He  wore  an  air  of  the  most  composed  indlflTerence,  not  to  say  con- 
tempt, and  resolutely  maintained  the  position  in  which  he  had  first  placed  himself.  Still  it 
did  not  seem,  from  appearances,  that  his  designs  were  altogether  hostile.  He  wore  no  arms— 
none  at  least  which  met  the  sight.  His  person  twas  smal ,  and  his  limbs  slight,  yet  affording 
no  promise  of  much  activity ;  liis  face  was  not  ill-favoured,  though  a  quick,  piercing  black  eye 
shot  forth  glances  of  a  malignant  description,  which  spoke  the  spirit  within  more  distinctly 
than  even  his  outward  manner.  His  nose  was  long,  but  not  sharp,  and  totally  fleshless ;  the 
skin  being  drawn  with  much  tenacity  so  d.osely  to  the  bones  of  the  member,  as  to  occasion 
some  apprehension  of  their  finding  their  way  at  length  through  the  much-tried  restraints  upon 
them ;  his  beard  had  been  untrimmed  apparently  for  many  days,  and  a  huge  pair  of  whiskers, 
that  did  not  well  accord  with  the  diminutive  size  of  the  cheeks  on  which  they  had  taken  up 
their  resting-place,  completed  an  outline,  not  calculated  in  anywise  to  inspire  in  the  spectator 
any  large  share  of  either  good  feeling  or  respect,  and  yet  not  exactly  provoking  a  verv  strong 
sensation  of  doubt  or  dislike.  Our  traveller  felt  at  once  the  diffleulty  of  deciding  upon  his 
pretensions.  The  untrimmed  beard  and  ill-adjusted  whiskers  were  not  so  unfrequent  in  the 
wild  woods  as  to  occasion  much  suspicion  of  those  who  might  so  wear  them ;  and  although 
the  manners  of  the  intruder  were  rude  enough,  he  was  not  assured  that  such  manners  were 
not  in  numberless  cases  characteristic  of  persons  who  evidently  meant  well.  Thus  doubting 
and  deliberating,  the  youth  determined,  while  maintaming  a  due  degree  of  circumspection,  ttf 
see  farther  into  the  designs  of  his  new  acquaintance  before  taking  any  decisive  step  himself. 
He  now  proceeded  to  reply  to  the  speech,  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  which  had 
been  so  offensive  to  him. 

**  You  ask  toU  of  me— may  I  know  for  what  I  must  pay  this  toll,  and  who  are  vou  that  re- 
qulrett?" 

**  I  can  better  ask  than  answer  questions,  young  sir— my  education  in  the  latter  respect 
hwffa^;  been  most  wofhlly  neglected  in  my  boyhood.*' 

<*  Ay,  and  in  some  other  respects  not  less  important,*'  retorted  the  youth,  '*  if  I  am  to  judge 
from  certain  points  in  your  bearing.  But  you  mistake  your  man,  my  very  good  sir.  You 
shall  play  no  pranks  with  me,  and  unless  you  speak  respectfully,  our  parley  must  have  as 
shMt  a  life  as,  I  take  it,  our  acquaintance  will  have." 

*<  It  would  scarcely  be  polite  to  contradict  so  promising  a  gentleman  as  yourself,"  was  the 
response;  "but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  our  intimacy  likely  to  lengthen,  rather  than 
dtnsfaiish.  I  hate  to  part  over  soon  with  company  that  taNcs  so  well,  particularly  in  these 
woods^  where,  unless  such  a  chance  come  about  as  the  present,  the  lungs  of  the  heartiest 
youth  in  the  land  would  not  be  often  apt  to  find  the  echo  they  seek,  though  they  tried  for  it 
at  the  uttermost  pitch  of  the  pipe." 

The  look  and  the  language  of  the  speaker  were  alike  significant,  and  the  sinister  meaning  of 
the  last  sentence  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  our  hero.  His  reply  was  calm,  however,  and  his 
mind  perfectly  at  ease  and  collected. 

•*  You  are  pleased  to  be  eloquent,  worthy  sir — and,>on  any  other  occasion,  I  might  not  be  un- 
wilUng  to  bestow  my  ear  upon  you ;  but  as  I  have  yet  to  find  my  way  out  of  this  labyrinth, 
for  ths  Qse  of  which  your  facetiousness  would  have  me  pay  a  tai,  I  must  forego  that  satisfac- 
tion, and  leave  the  enjoyment  for  some  better  day." 
_^  **  Yki  are'well-bred»  I  seev  young  sir,"*  was  the  reply,  **  and  th&r  tortSA  «SL^^^v^^i^T«tt»Qk 
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why  I  should  not  desire  so  soon  to  break  our  acquaintance.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  road, 
what  do  you  on  this — why  are  you  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  so  many  miles  removed 
from  any  public  thoroughfare  ?** 

"  By  what  right  do  you  ask  this  question?"  was  the  hurried  and  unhesitating  response  of 
the  person  so  addressed.    "  You  are  impertinent !  '* 

**  Softly,  softly,  young  sir.  Be  not  rash,  and  let  me  recommend  that  you  be  more  choice 
in  the  adoption  of  your  epithets.  Impertinent  is  an  ugly  word  between  gentlemen  of  our 
habit.  Touching  my  right  to  ask  this  or  that  question  of  young  men  who  lose  their  way,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  and  is  important  in  no  way.  But,  I  take  it,  I  shall  have  some  right  in 
this  matter,  seeing,  young  sir,  that  you  are  upon  a  turnpike,  and  I  am  the  gate-keeper  who 
must  take  the  toll." 

A  sarcastic  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  the  man  as  he  uttered  the  sentence,  which  was  as 
suddenly  succeeded,  however,  by  an  expression  of  gravity,  partaking  of  an  air  of  the  profound* 
est  business.  The  traveller  surveyed  him  for  a  moment  before  he  replied,  as  if  to  ascertain  in 
what  point  of  view  properly  to  understand  his  conduct. 

"  Turnpike !  this  is  something  new.  I  never  heard  of  a  turnpike  road  and  a  gate  for  toll 
in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  men,  or  honest  ones  at  least,  are  not  yet  commonly  to  be 
found ;  and  you  think  rather  too  lightly,  my  good  sir,  of  my  claim  to  that  most  vulgar  com- 
modity, called  common  sense,  if  you  suppose  me  capable  of  swallowing  this  silly  story." 

*'  Oh,  doubtless — you  are  a  very  sagacious  young  man,  I  make  no  question,**  said  the  other 
with  a  sneer,  "but  you  will  have  to  pay  the  turnpike  for  all  that.** 

*<  You  speak  confidently  on  this  point ;  but,  if  I  am  able  to  pay  this  turnpike,  at  least  I 
may  be  permitted  to  know  who  is  its  proprietor.*' 

**  To  be  sure  you  may.  I  am  always  well  pleased  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  curiosity  of 
young  travellers  who  go  abroad  for  information.     I  take  you  to  be  one  of  this  class." 

"  Confine  yourself,  if  you  please,  to  the  matter  in  hand,  sir— I  grow  weary  of  this  chat,*' 
said  the  youth,  with  a  haughty  inclination,  that  seemed  to  have  its  effect  even  upon  him  with 
whom  he  spoke. 

**  Your  question  is  quickly  answered.  You  cannot  but  have  heard  of  the  Pony  Club- 
have  you  not  ?*• 

**  I  must  confess  ray  utter  ignorance  of  such  an  institution.  I  have  never  heard  even  the 
name  before." 

'*  You  have  not — then  really  it  is  high  time  to  begin  the  work  of  enlightenment.  You 
must  know,  then,  that  the  Pony  Club  is  the  proprietor  of  everything  and  everybody 
throughout  the  nation,  and  in  and  about  this  section.  It  is  the  king,  without  let  or  limitation 
of  power,  for  sixty  miles  around.  Scarce  a  man  in  Georgia  but  pays  in  some  sort  to  its 
support,  and  judge  and  jury  alike  contribute  to  its  treasuries.  Few  dispute  its  authority,  as 
you  wilt  have  restson  to  discover,  without  suffering  condign  and  certain  punishment ;  and, 
unlike  the  tributaries  and  agents  of  other  powers,  its  servitors,  like  myself,  invested  with 
jurisdiction  over  certain  parts  and  interests,  sleep  not  in  the  performance  of  our  duties ;  but, 
day  and  night,  obey  its  dictates,  and  perform  the  various,  almost  laborious,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  functions  which  it  imposes  upon  us.  It  finds  us  in  men,  in  money,  in  horses.  It 
assesses  the  Cherokees,  and  they  yield  a  tithe,  and  sometimes  a  greater  proportion,  of  their 
ponies  in  obedience  to  its  requisitions.  Hence  indeed  the  name  of  the  club.  It  relieves  young 
travellers,  like  yourself,  of  their  small  change— their  sixpences ;  and  when  they  happen  to  have 
a  good  patent  lever,  such  an  one  as,  it  appears  to  me,  a  smart  young  gentleman  like  yourself 
is  very  apt  to  carry  about  with  him,  it  is  not  scrupulous,  but  helps  them  of  that  too 
merely  by  way  of  pas-time,**    And  the  ruffian  chuckled  in  a  half-covert  manner  at  his  own 

pun. 

"  Truly  a  well-conceived  sort  of  sovereignty,  and  doubtless  sufficiently  well  served,  if  I 
may  infer  from  the  representative  before  me.  You  must  do  a  large  business  in  this  way,  most 
worthy  sir." 

**  Why,  that  we  do,  and  your  remark  reminds  me  that  I  have  quite  as  little  time  to  lose  as 
yourself.  You  now  undemtand,  young  sir,  the  toll  you  have  to  pay,  and  the  proprietor  who 
daims  it.** 

"Perfectty-^^Ttectly,    You  will  not  suppose  me  dull  agaio»  nost  candid  keeper  of  the 
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.  Pony  Tornpike.  But  have  >ou  made  up  your  miad,  in  earnest,  to  relieve  me  of  guch  trifling 
incumbrances  at  those  you  liave  just  mentioned  ?*' 

"  I  should  be  stranj^ely  negleotful  of  the  duties  of  my  station,  not  to  speali  of  the  discourtesy 
of  such  a  neglect  to  yourself,  were  I  to  do  otherwise ;  always  supposing  that  you  were  bur- 
dened with  such  incumbrances.  I  put  it  to  yourself,  whether  such  would  not  be  the  tffect  of 
my  omission." 

**  It  most  certainly  would,  thou  most  frank  and  candid  of  all  the  outlaws.  Your  punctiliousness 
Ml  this  point  of  honour  entitles  you,  in  my  mind,  to  an  elevation  above  and  beyond  all  others 
of  your  profession.  1  admire  the  grace  of  your  manner  in  the  commission  of  acts  which  the 
more  tame  and  temperate  of  our  kind  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  irregular  and  unlovely.  You, 
I  see,  have  the  true  notion  of  the  thing." 

The  ruffian  looked  with  some  doubt  upon  the  youth— inquiringly,  as  if  to  account  in 
some  way  for  the  singular  coolness,  not  to  say  sarcastic  bitterness,  of  his  replies  and 
manner.  There  was  something,  too,  of  a  searching  malignity  in  bis  glance,  that  seemed  to 
recognise  in  his  survey  features  that  brought  into  activity  a  personal  emotion  in  his  own 
bosom,  not  at  variance,  indeed,  with  the  craft  he  was  pursuing,  but  fully  above,  and  utterly 
beyond  it.  Dismissing,  however,  the  expression,  he  continued  in  the  manner  and  tone  so 
tacitly  adopted  between  themu 

**  I  am  heartily  glad,  most  travelled  young  gentleman,  that  your  opinion  so  completely 
coincides  with  my  own,  since  it  assures  me  I  shall  not  be  compelled,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  to  offer  any  rudeness  to  one  seemingly  so  well  taught  as 
yourself.  Knowing  the  relationship  between  us  so  fully,  you  can  have  no  reasonable  objection 
to  conform  quietly  .to  all  my  requisitions,  and  yield  the  tolUkecper  his  dues.** 

Our  traveller  had  been  long  aware  of  the  kind  of  relationship  between  himself  and  his 
companion ;  but,  relying  on  his  defences,  and  p(>rhap&  somewhat  too  much  on  his  own  per- 
sonal capacities  of  defence,  and  possibly  something  curious  to  see  how  far  the  iove  of  speech 
in  his  assailant  might  carry  him  in  a  dialbgue  of  so  artificial  a  character,  he  forbore  as  yet  a 
resort  to  violence.  He  found  it  excessively  difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the  strange 
nature  of  the  transaction  so  far  as  it  had  gone  ;  and  the  language  of  the  knight  of  the  road 
seemed  so  inconsistent  with  his  pursuit,  that,  at  intervals,  he  was  almost  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  whole  was  not  the  clever  jest  of  some  country  sportsman,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  levier  of 
contributions  upon  the  traveller,  would  make  an  acquaintance,  such  as  are  frequent  in  the 
south,  and  terminating  usually  in  a  ride  to  a  neighbouring  plantation,  and  pleasant  accommo- 
dations as  long  as  the  stranger  might  think  proper  to  avail  himself  of  them.  1^  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  in  reality  the  ruffian  he  represented  himself,  he  knew  not  how  to  account  for  his 
delay  in  the  assault — a  delay,  to  the  youth's  mind,  without  an  object— unless  attributable  to 
a  temper  of  mind  like  Robin  Hood,  and  coupled  in  the  person  before  him,  as  in  that  of  the 
renowned  king  of  the  outlaws,  with  a  peculiar  freedom  and  generosity  of  habit,  and  a  gallantry 
and  adroitness  which,  in  a  different  field,  had  made  him  a  knight  worthy  to  follow  and  fight 
for  Baldwin  and  the  Holy  Cross.  Our  hero  was  a  romanticist,  and  all  of  these  notions  came 
severally  into  his  thoughts.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  of  conduct  in  the  robber 
who  thus  audaciously  announced  himself  the  member  of  a  club  notorious  on  the-frontiers  of 
Georgia  and  among  the  Cherokees  for  its  daring  outlawries,  our  hero  determined  to  keep  up 
the  game  so  long  as  it  continued  such.  After  a  brief  pause,  he  replied  to  the  above  politely- 
expressed  demand  in  the  following  language :  "  Your  request,  most  unequivocal  sir,  would 
.  seem  but  reasonable ;  and  so  considering  it  at  the  outset,  I  bestowed  due  reflection  upon  it. 
Unhappily,  however,  for  the  Pony  Club  and  its  worthy  representative,  I  am  quite  too  poorly 
provided  with^  worldly  wealth  at  this  moment  to  part  with  much  of  it.  A  few  shillings  to 
procure  you  a  cravat — such  a  one  as  you  may  get  of  Kentucky  manufacture — I  should  not 
object  to.  Beyond  this,  however  (and  the  difficulty  grieves  me  sorely),  I  am  so  perfectly 
incapacitated  from  doing  any  thing,  that  I  am  almost  persuaded,  in  order  to  the  bettering  of 
my  condition,  to  pay  the  customary  fees,  and  applying  to  your  honourable  body  for  the  privilege 
of  membership,  procure  those  resources  of  a  lavish  generosity  which  my  necessity,  and  not  my 
will,  prevents  me  from  bestowing  upon  you.** 

<*  A  very  pretty  idea,  young  master,"  returned  he  of  the  road ;  "  and  under  such  circum« 
,  lUneeSy  your  jest  about  the  cravat  from  Kentucky  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  proper  appUoation* 
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.fiat  the  fact  is,  our  nambers  are  just  now  complete — our  moks  are  full,  and  the  candidates 
for  the  honour  are  so  numerous  us  to  leave  little  chance  for  an  applicant.  You  might  be 
/eampelled  to  wait  for  a  long  season,  unless  tiie  Georgia  Penitentiary  and  Georgia  Guard, 
which,  by-the-way,  are  not  slow  at  such  things,  in  order  to  the  due  promotion  of  your  wishes 
jhall  create  a  vacancy  in  your  behalf." 

"  Truly,  the'  matter  is  of  very  serious  regret,"  with  an  air  of  much  solemnity,  replied  the 
youth,  who  seemed  admirably  .to.  have  caught  up  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  '*  and  it  grieves  me 
the  more  to  know,  that,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  I  can  no  more  satisfy  you  than  I  can  serve 
•myself.  It  is  jquite  unlucky  that  your  influence  is  insufficient  to  procure  me  admission  into 
your  fraternity  -,  siuoeit  is  impossible  that  I  should  pay  the  turnpike,  when  the  club  itself,  by 
refusing  me  membership,  will  not  permit  me  to  acquire  the  means  of  doing  so.  So,  most 
:Worthy  sir,  as  the  woods  grow  momently  more  dull  aud  dark,  and  as  I  may  have  to  ride  far  for. 
A  supper,  I  am  constrained,  however  unwilling  to  leave  good  company,  to  bid  you  a  fair  even- 
ing, and  a.long  swing  of  fortune,  most  worthy  knight  of  the  highway,  and  trusty  representative 
of  the  Pony  Club." 

With  these  words  the  youth,  gathering  up  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  and  slightly  touching 
bim  with  the  rorwel,  would  have  proceeded  on  his  course,  but  the  position  of  the  outlaw 
underwent  a  corresponding  chaoge,  and,  grasping  the  rein  of  the  animal,  he  arrested  his 
•farther  progress. 

**  I  am  less  wilUng  to  separate  than  yourself  from  good  company,  gentle  youth,  as  you  may 
perceive,  since  I  so  carefully  restrain  you  from  a  ride  over  a  road  so  perilous  as  this.  You 
have  spoken  like  a  fair  and  able  scholar  this  afternoon ;  and  talents,  such  as  you  possess,  come 
too  seldom  into  our  forests  to  suffer  them,  after  so  brief  a  sample,  to  leave  us  so  abruptly^ 
You  must  come  to  terms  with  the  turnpike." 

"  Take  your  hands  from  my  horse,  sirrah  1"  was  the  only  response  made  by  the  youth  ;  his 
jtone  and  manner  changing  with  the  corresponding  change  in  the  situation  of  the  parties.  **  I 
would  not  do  you  a  harm  willingly  -,  for  I  want  no  man's  blood  on  my  bead,  however  well  he 
may  deserve  his  fate.  My  pistols,  too,  let  me  assure  you,  are  much  more  readily  come  at  than 
my  purse.     Tempt  me  not  to  the  use  of  them,  but  stand  from  the  way.*' 

'*  It  may  not  be,"  replied  the  robber,  with  a  composure  and  coolness  that  underwent  no 
change ;  **  your  threats  affect  me  not.  I  have  not  taken  my  place  here  without  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  its  dangers  and  consequences.  You  had  better  come  peaceably  to  terms ; 
for  were  it  even  the  case  that  you  should  escape  me,  which  is  very  unlikely,  you  have  only  to 
cast  your  eye  up  the  path  before  you,  to  be  assured  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  escaping  those 
who  aid  me.  The  same  glance  will  also  show  you  the  toll-gate,  which  you  could  not  see  be- 
fore. Look  a»head,  young  sir,  and  be  wise  in  time  i  and  let  me  perform  my  duties  without 
hindrance." 

Casting  a  furtive  glance  on  the  point  indicated  by  the  ruffian,  the  youth  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  a  succession  of  bars,  in  the  form  and  of  the  material  usually  employed  among  the  farmers 
for  fencing  purposes,  completely  crossing  the  narrow  pathway,  and  precluding  all  passage. 
Approaching  in  the  direction  of  the  place  of  strife,  the  same  glance  assured  him  of  the  pre- 
sence of  two  men,  well  armed,  and  hurrying  towards  the  scene  with  an  air  of  preparation  that 
-convinced  him  they  were  the  acoomplices  of  the  robber,  who  had  pointed  to  them  as  such.  The 
prospect  grew  more  and  more  perilous,  and  the  youth,  whose  mind  was  one  of  that  make 
which  avails  itself  of  its  energies  seemingly  only  in  emergencies,  with  a  moment's  reflection^ 
beheld  his  true  course,  and 'hesitated  not  a  single  moment  in  its  adoption.  He  saw  tliat  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  to  rid  himself  merely  of  the  ruffian  immediately  before  him, 
!|  and  that  an  unsuccessful  blow  or  shot  would  leave  him  entirely  at  the  mercy  %f  the  gang.    To 

:  I  escape,  a  free  rein  must  be  given  to  the  steed,  on  which  he  felt  confident  he  could  rely  ;  and 

though  prompted  by  the  most  natural  impulse  to  send  a  bullet  through  the  scull  of  his  ussaU- 
''  ant,  he  wisely  determined  on  a  course  which,  as  it  would  be  unlocked  for,  had  therefore  a 

better  prospect  of  success.  Without  further  pause,  drawing  suddenly  from  his  bosom  the 
.dirk-knife  commonly  worn  in  those -regions,  and  bending  forward,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  ruf- 
fian, which,  OS  he  had  anticipated,  was  expertly  eluded,  the  assailant  sinking  under  the  -neck 
•of  the  steed,  and  -relying  on  the  strength  of  the  rein  he  still  continued  to  hold,  to  keep  him 
-from  falling,  while  at  the  same  time  he  kept  the  check  upon  the  horse.    This  movement  imi 
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that  which  the  youth  had  looked  for  and  desired.     The  blow  was  but  a  feint,  for  suddenly 
turning  the  direction  of  the  knife  when  his  enemy  was  out  of  its  reach,  he  cut  the  bridle  upon 
which  he  hung,  and  the  head  of  the  horse,  freed  from  the  painful  restraint,  was  at  once 
devated  in  the  air,  the  suddenness  of  his  motion  whirling  the  ruffian  to  the  ground ;  while  the 
rider,  wreathing  his  hands  in  the  mane  of  the  noble  animal,  gave  him  a  free  spur,  and  plunged 
at  ones  over  the  struggling  wretch,  in  whose  cheek  a  glance  of  his  hoof  effected  a  deep  gash. 
The  steed  bounded  forward  a  few  paces,  nor  did  his  rider  for  a  moment  seek  to  restrain  him, 
though  advancing  full  up  the  hill  in  the  teeth  of  his  new  enemies.     Satisfied  that  he  was  ap« 
proaching  their  station,  the  acoompliocs  of  the  foiled  ruffiais  wbo'  hod  seen  the  whole  affray, 
sunk  into  the  covert ;  but  what  was  their  mortification  to  perceive  the  traveller,  though  with* 
out  any  true  command  over  bis  steed,  by  an  adroit  use  of  the  broken  bridle,  so  wheel  him 
raund  as  to  bring  him,  ia  a  few  leaps,  over  the  very  ground  of  the  strife,  and  before  the  stag- 
gering robber  had  yet  fully  arisen  from  the  path.     By  this  manceuvre  he  placed  hinself  in  ad- 
vance of  the  now  approachUig  banditti.     Driving  his  spurs  resolutely  and  unsparingly  into  the 
flanks  of  his  horse,  while  encouraging  him  with  the  well-known  words  of  cheer,  he  rushed  over 
the  scene  of  his  late  struggle  with-  a  velocity  that  set  all  restraint  at  defiance — his  late  oppo« 
neat  scarcely  being  able  to  put  himself  in  safety.      A  couple  of  shots,  that  whistled  wide  of 
the  mark,  announced  his  extrication  so  far  from  his  difficulty  ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  his  enemies 
hfd  been  at  work  behind  him,  and  the  edge  of  the  copse  through  which  he  was  about  to. pass, 
was  blockaded  with  bars,  in  like  manner  with  the  path  in  front.     He  heard  the  shouts  of 
the  ruffians  in  the  rear,  he  frit  the  danger,  if  not  the  impracticability  of  his  pausing  for  the 
purpose  of  their  removal ;  and,  in  the  spirit  which  had  heretofore  marked  his  conduct,  he 
determined  upon- the  most  daring  endeavour.     Throwing,  off  all  restraint  from  his  steed,  and 
fixing  himself  firmly  in  the  stirrup  and  saddlct  he  plunged  onwards  to  the  leap,  and  to  the 
ychagrin  of  the  pursuers,  who  had  relied  much  upon  the  obstruction,  and  who  now  appeared  in 
sight,  the  noble  animal,  without  a  moment's  reluctance,  cleared  it  handsomely.     Another  vol- 
Isy  of  pistol-shot  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  youth  as  he  passed  the  impediment,  and  he  felt  him- 
self wounded  in  the  side.     The  wound  gave  him  little  concern  at  the  moment,  for  under  the 
excitement  of  the  strife  he  felt  not  even,  its  smart ;  and  turning  himself  upon  the  saddle,  he 
drew  one  of  his  own  trusty  weapons  from,  its  cose,  and  discharging  it,  by  way  of  taunt,  in  the 
faces  of  the  outlaws,  laughed  aloud  with  the  exulting  spirit  of  youth  at  the  successful  result  of 
an  adventure,  due  entirely  to  his  own  perfect  coolness,  and  the  warm  courage  which  had  been 
his  predominating  feature  from  childhood.     The  incident  just  narrated  had  dispersed  a  cloud 
of  gloomy  reflections,  so  that  the  darkness  which  now  overspread  the  scene,  coupled  as  it  was 
witii  the  cheerlessness  of  prospect  before  him,  had  but  little  influence  upon  his  spirits.      StilT 
ignorant  of  his  course,  and  beginning,  to  be  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  moderated  the 
speed  of  the  noble  animal,  whose  sagacity,  not  less  than  prowess,  had  done  so  much  towards 
Us  master's  extrication,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  choice  of  direction.     He  did  not,  however, 
relax  so  greatly  in  his  progress  as  to  permit  of  his  being  overtaken  by  the  desperates  whom  he 
had  foiled.     He  knew  the  danger  and  hopelessness  of  a  second  encounter  with  men  sufficiently 
odious  in  common  report  to  make  him  doubly  cautious,  after  an  adventure  so  nearly  fatal. 
£xiled  from  society,  and  having  acquired  a  large  taste  for  many  of  its  enjoyments,  they  found 
in  the  frontier  impunity  for  those  crimes  and  offences,  for  the  punishment  of  which  it  had  im- 
posed ineffectual  and  defrauded  penalties ;    and  conscious  of  no  responsibility  to  divine  or 
human  laws,  a  vindiotive  exacerbation  of  spirit,  the  result  of  their  tacit  outlawry,  had  prompted 
them  to  retort  upon  men.  the  stern  severities  of  justice.     Without  restraining  his  good  steed» 
therefore,  our  young  traveller  simply  gauged  his  speed  to  his  capacities,  as  he  entered  upon  a 
road  which  in  the  dim  twilight  had  something  of  the  appearance  of  that  from  which  he  had  in 
the  first  instance  so  erringly  departed.       He  had  not  much  time,  however,  for  observation, 
when  a  numbness  seized  upon  his  frame,  a  strange  sickness  came  over  his  heart,  and  his  grasp 
losing  all  further  tenacity,  he  fell  from  his  horse  without  an  effort,  upon  the  long  grass  in 
utter  unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER    IIIj 

**  And  thus  they  grew  apace,  and  thus  they  loved— 
\  How  should  they  else,  with  every  thought  alike, 

And  each  emotion  t  apringing,  too,  at  once 
As  at  a  hinb,  their  two  heart*  knit  in  one. 
And  grew  tr^ether ;  ao  from  parted  stems, 
Two  trees  will  link  in  air  their  kindred  arms. 
And  bare  but  one  life  thence  ibr  erer  more." 

Not  to  go  back  too  greatly  in  our  narrative,  let  us  change  our  ground  ;  and  leaving  our  youth- 
ful traveller  upon  the  green  sward  as  the  night  gathers  over  him,  let  us  endeavour  to  msike  the 
reader  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  history  upon  which  we  have  commenced,  and  of 
the  motive  of  that  adventurous  journey  which  we  have  beheld  thus  rudely  internipted. 

Ralph  Colleton,  the  youth  already  described,  was  the  only  son  of  a  Carolinian  of  the  same 
name,  originally  of  fine  fortune,  but  who  from  circumstances  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  place  of  his  nativity — an  adventurer  struggling  with  a  proud  mind  and  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties in  the  less  known,  but  more  productive,  regions  of  Tennessee.  Born  to  wealth  seem- 
ingly adequate  to  all  reasonable  desires,  a  fine  plantation,  numerous  slaves,  and  the  host  of 
firiends  who  necessarily  come  with  such  a  condition,  his  individual  improvidence,  thoughtless 
extravagance,  and  lavish  mode  of  life — a  habit  not  uncommon  in  the  south — had  rendered  it  * 
necessary,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  when  the  mind,  not  less  than  the  body,  requires  repose  rather 
than  adventure,  that  he  should  emigrate  from  the  place  of  his  birth ;  and  with  resources  dimi- 
nished to  an  existence  almost  nominal,  break  ground  once  more  in  unknown  forests,  and  com- 
mence the  toils  and  troubles  of  life  anew.  With  an  only  son  (the  youth  before  us),  then  a 
mere  boy,  and  no  other  family,  Colonel  Ralph  Colleton  did  not  hesitate  at  such  an  exile.  He 
had  found  out  the  worthlessness  of  men's  professions  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  the 
general  knowledge  of  his  loss  of  fortune;  and  having  no  other  connection  claiming  from 
him  either  countenance  or  support,  and  but  a  single  relative  from  whom  separation  might  be 
painful,  he  felt,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few  of  the  privations  usually  following  such  a 
removal.  An  elder  brother,  like  himself,  a  widower,  with  a  single  child,  a  daughter,  formed 
the  whole  of  his  kindred  left  behind  him  in  Carolina ;  and  as  between  the  two  brothers  there 
existed  at  ail  times  some  leading  dissimilar  points  of  disposition  and  character,  an  occasional 
correspondence,  due  rather  to  form  than  to  affection,  served  all  necessary  purposes  in  keep- 
ing up  the  sentiment  of  kindred  in  their  bosoms.  There  were  but  few  real  affinities  which 
could  bring  them  together.  They  never  could  altogether  understand,  and  certainly  had  but 
a  limited  desire  to  appreciate  or  to  approve,  many  of  the  several  and  distinct  habits  of  one 
another,  and  thus  they  separated  with  but  few  sentiments  of  genuine  concern.  William  Col- 
leton, the  elder  brother,  was  the  proprietor  of  several  thousand  highly  valuable  and  pleasantly 
situated  acres  upon  the  waters  of  the  Santee — a  river  which  irrigates  a  region  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  notorious  for  its  wealth,  lofty  pride,  polished  manners,  and  noble  and  conside- 
rate hospitality.  Affluent  equally  with  his  younger  brother  by  descent,  marriage  had  still 
further  contributed  towards  the  growth  of  possessions,  which  a  prudent  management  had 
always  kept  entire  and  always  improving.  Such  was  the  condition  of  William  Colleton,  the 
uncle  of  the  young  Ralph,  then  a  mere  child  when  he  was  taken  by  his  father  into  Tennessee. 

There  the  fortune  of  the  adventurer  still  maintained  its  ancient  aspect.  He  had  bought 
lands,  and  engaged  in  trade,  and  made  sundry  efibrts  in  various  and  honourable  way%,  but 
without  success.  Vocation  after  vocation  had  a  common  and  certain  termination  ;  and  after 
many  years  of  profitless  experiment,  the  ways  of  prosperity  were  as  far  remote  from  his  know- 
ledge, and  as  perplexing  to  his  pursuit,  as  at  the  first  hour  of  his  adventure.  In  worldly 
concerns  he  stood  just  where  he  started  fifteen  years  before,  with  this  difference  for  the 
worse,  however,  that  he  had  grown  older  in  this  scope  of  time,  less  equal  to  the  tasks  of 
adventure,  and  with  the  moral  energies  checked  as  they  had  been  by  continual  disappoint- 
ments, recoiling  in  despondency  and  gloom  with  trying  emphasis  upon  a  spirit  otherwise  noble 
and  sufficiently  daring  for  every  legitimate  and  not  unwonted  species  of  trial  and  occasion. 
Still  he  had  learned  little  beyond  hauteur  and  querulousness  from  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Economy  was  not  more  the  inmate  of  his  dwellbg  than  when  he  was  blessed  with  the  large 
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ncome  of  bis  birthright ;  but,  extravagantly  geoerons  as  ever,  bis  bouse  was  the  abiding-place 
of  a  most  lavitth  and  unwise  hospitality. 

His  brother,  William  Colleton,  on  the  other  hand,  with  means  hourly  increasing,  exhibited 
u  disposition  narrowing  at  times  into  a  selfishness  the  roost  pitiful.  He  did  not,  it  is  true, 
forego  or  forget  any  of  those  habits  of  freedom  and  intercourse  io  his  household  and  with 
those  about,  him,  which  forms  so  large  a  peculiarity  among  the  people  of  the  south.  He 
could  give  a  dinner,  and  furnish  an  ostentatious  entertainment — lodge  his  guest  in  the  style 
of  a  prince  for  weeks  together,  nor  exhibit  a  feature  likely  to  induce  a  thought  of  intrusion  in 
the  mind  of  his  inmate.  In  public,  the  populace  had  no  complaints  to  urge  of  his  penurious* 
ness ;  and  in  all  outward  shows  he  manifested  the  same  general  features  which  marked  the 
habit  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  But  his  selfishness  lay  in  things  not  so  much  on  the 
surface.  It  was  more  deep  and  abiding  in  his  character,  and  consisted  in  the  false  estimate 
which  he  made  of  the  things  around  him.  He  had  learned  to  value  wealth  as  a  substitute 
for  mind,  for  morals — for  all  that  is  lofty,  and  all  that  should  be  leading,  in  the  consideration 
of  society.  He  valued  few  things  besides.  He  had  different  emotions  for  the  rich  from  those 
which  he  entertained  for  the  poor ;  and  from  perceiving  that,  among  men,  money  could  usurp 
all  places— could  defeat  virtue,  command  respect  denied  to  morality  and  truth,  and  secure  a 
real  worship,  when  the  deity  must  be  content  with  shows  and  symbols,  he  gradually  gave  it 
the  place  in  his  regard  which  petrified  the  genuine  feeling.  He  valued  it  not  for  itself,  and 
not  with  any  disposition  simply  to  procure  and  to  increase  the  quantities  in  his  possessior^« 
He  was  by  no  means  a  miser  or  a  mercenary,  and  his  regards  were  given  to  it  as  the  visible 
embodiment  of  power  little  less  than  divine.  He  was,  in  short,  that  worst  of  all  possible  pre* 
tenders,  the  exclusive,  the  aristocrat,  on  the  score  of  his  property. 

In  one  respect,  however,— and  this  had  somewhat  created  or  revived  the  S3rmpathies  of  boy> 
heod  between  them— the  fortunes  of  the  two  brothers  had  been  by  no  means  dissimilar. 
After  a  pleasant .  union  of  a  few  years,  they  had  lost  their  respective  wives ;  a  single  child 
preserving  for  each  a  miniature  and  beloved  likeness  of  the  parents  whom,  though  representing, 
tbey  had  never  known.     A  son,  to  the  younger  brother,  had  concentrated  the  affections  of 
that  exile,  whose  chief  sorrows  on  the  subject  of  his  declining  fortunes  and  fruitless  endeavours 
grew  entirely  out  of  those  thoughts  about  the  future  which  every  look  upon  his  boy  was 
calculated  to  provoke ;  while,  to  William  Colleton,  the  elder,  the  young  and  beautiful  Edith 
a  few  months  older  than  her  cousin  Ralph,  repaired  greatly  the  absence  of  her  mother    and 
neutralized  in  part,  if  in  some  respects  she  did  not  subdue,  some  few  of  the  less  &vourable 
features  in  the  character  of  the  father. 

Separated  by  several  hundred  miles  of  uncultivated  and  seldom  travelled  forest,  the  brothers 
did  not  frequently  see  one  another ;  but  they  corresponded,  and  when  Ralph  was  fifteen  a 
sudden  humour  of  amiability  on  the  part  of  his  uncle,  with  a  reluctant  consent  wrung  with 
great  difficulty  from  his  father,  transferred  the  youth,  with  the  view  to  his  education,  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  his  uncle.  The  two  cousins  met  in  Georgia  for  the  first  time,  and 
"  ter  a  brief  journey  together  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  that  large,  though  at  that  period 
scarcely  settled  state,  Ralph  was  dispatched  to  College. 

The  separation  of  the  son  from  the  father,  however  beneficial  to  the  former  In  some 
respects,  was  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  privation  added  to  his  sufferings,  and  his  defeats  of 
fortune  received  additional  influence  and  exaggerated  sting  from  the  solitude  following  his 
departure.  He  had  anticipated  this  result ;  and  it  was  only  when  his  brother,  with  a  more 
earnest  appeal  to  his  fraternal  regard  than  he  had  been  capable  for  many  long  years  of  mak^* 
ing,  urged  him  not  to  defeat  by  a  weak  selfishness  the  parental  plan  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  benefit' of  the  youth,  that  he  consented  to  the  sacrifice.  The  charge  of  selfishness 
brought  about  his  resolve,  and  his  noble  heart  determined  to  suffer  in  silence  for  the  »-ood  of 
his  son.  He  no  longer  withheld  his  consent,  and  attending  the  youth  to  Georgia,  where  his 
brother  had  engaged  to  meet  him,  he  delivered  him  to  his  uncle ;  and  after  some  days'  pause 
he  parted  with  him,  never  again  to  behold  him.  A  few  months  only  had  elapsed,  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  death  was  received  by  the  orphan  and  highly  sensitive  boy.  He  died.  like  many 
similar  spirits,  of  no  known  disorder. 

From  fifteen  to  nineteen  is  no  very  long  leap  in  the  history  of  youth.     We  will  make  it  now 
and  place  the  young  Ralph— now  something  older,  returned  from  college,  finely  formed,  hiteC 
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leotual,  handionMv  ybncmmn,  maaly,  spiriM,  and  lUfoeplSbifev  a»  such  a  pemni  siMnW 
once  again  in  close  intimacy  with  his  beaatifiil  coasin.  The  season  whioh  had  done  so  muA 
for  hfan,  had  beefa  no  less  liberal  with  her ;  and  we  now  survey  her,  the  expanding  flower,  all 
bloom  and  fragrance,  a  tribute  of  the  waning  sprfaig  in  the  bosom  of  ^bo  more  forward  summer* 
RalpA  came  from  college  to  his  unole^s  domicile,  now  his  only  home.  The  dreumitances  of 
his  fathei^a  fiite  and  fortune  continnaHy  acting  upon  his  mind  and  sensibilities  from  boyhood 
had  made  his  character  a  marked  and  Angular  ene^proud,  jealous,  and  sensitivo  to  an  extreme 
whick  wax  painful  not  merely  to  hhnself,  but  at  times  to  others.  But  he  was  noble,  lofty, 
sinoers^  without  a  touch  of  meannese  in  his  composition,  above  cireumloeution,  wkh  a  sim^ 
plicity  of  character  strikingly  great,  but  without  anything  like  puerility  or  weaknetsk 

The  children— for  such,  in  reforenee  to  their  experience,  we  may  almost  call  them-4iad 
learned  to  recognise  in  the  progress  of  a  few  seasons  but  a  single  existence.     Ralph  looked 
only  for  Edith,  and  cared  nothing  for  ether  sunlight ;  while  Edith,  with  scarcely  less  reserve- 
than  her  bolder  companion,  had  speech  and  thought  for  few  besMes  Ralph.     (^enmstanoe» 
contributed  not  a  little  to  what  would  appear  the  natural  growth  of  this  mutual  dependence.. 
They  were  perpetually  left  together,  and  witlwut  many  of  those  tacit  and  readily  understood' 
restraints,  unavoidably  accompanying  the  presence  of  others  older  than  themselves.     Residing,, 
gave  at  few  brief  mtervals,  at  the  plantatfon  of  Colonel  Colleton;  they  saw  Htlle  and  knew 
less  of  society ;  and  the  worthy  colonel  not  less  ambitions  than  pvoud^  having  become  a  poli^ 
tician,  had  still  further  added  to  those  opportunities  of  intimacy  which  had  now  become  so> 
Important  to  them  both.     Half  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  public  matters     A  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  section  of  country  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  always  busy  m  the'  responsibilitiea 
imposed  upon  him  by  such  a  station ;  and  what  with  eanvatshig  at  election-polls  and  mdsteiw 
ground^  and  dancing  attendance  as  a  sflent  voter  at  the  halls  of  the  stale  legislature,  to  the 
membership  of  which  his  constituents  had  returned  him,   he  saw  but  little  of  his  f^ily,  and 
they  almost  as  little  of  him.     His  influence  grew  unimportant  mth  his  wards,  kk  proportion 
as  it  obtained  vigour  with  his  faction*-* was  seldom  referred  to  by  them,  and  perhaps  such  was 
the  rapid  growth  of  their  affections,  would  have  been  but  little  regarded.     He  i^peared  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  having  provided  them  with  all  the  necessaries  called  for  by  life,  he 
bad  done  quite  enough  for  the  benefit  of  its  members;  and  actually  gave  far  less  of  his  con* 
sideration  to  his  own  and  only  child  than  he  did  to  bis  plantation,  and  the  success  of  a  party 
measure,  involving  possibly  the  office  of  door-keeper  to  the  house,  or  of  tax-collector  to  the 
district.    The  taste  for  domestic  life,  which  at  one  period  might  have  been  held  with  him 
exclusive,  had  been  entirely  swallowed  up  and  forgotten  in  his  public  relations ;  and  entirely 
overlooking  the  fact  that  in  the  silent  goings-on  of  time  the  infontile  will  cease  to  be  so,  he 
saw  not  that  the  children  he  had  brought  together  but  a  few  years  before  might  not  with 
reason  be  considered  children  any  longer.     Children,  indeed !    What  years  had  they  not 
lived— ^hat  volumes  of  experience  in  human  affections  and  feelings  had  the  influence  and 
genial  warmth. of  a  Carolina  sun  not  unfolded  to  their  spirits  in  the  few  sweet  and  uninter- 
rupted seasons  of  their  intercourse !     How  imperious  were  the  dictates  of  that  nature,  te 
whose  immethodical  but  honest  teachings  they  had  been  almost  entirely  given  up.     They  lived 
together,  walked  together,  rode  together — read  in  the  same  books,  conned  the  same  lessons,, 
studied  the  same  prospects,  saw  life  through  the  common  medium  of  mutual  associations;  and 
lived  happy,  only  in  the  sweet  unison  of  emotions  gathered  at  a  common  fountain,  and 
equally  dear,  and  equally  necessary  to  them  both.     And  this  is  love — they  loved  ! 

They  loved,  but  the  discovery  was  yet  to  be  made  by  them.  Living  in  its  purest 
luxuries,  in  the  perpetual  communion  of  the  only  one  necessary  object— havrog  no  desire  and 
as  little  prospect  of  change— ignorant  of  and  altogether  unlessoned  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
lifO'— enjoying  the  sweet  association  which  had  been  the  parent  of  that  passion,  dependent 
now  entirely  upon  its  continuance — they  had  been  content,  and  had  never  given  themselvee 
any  com^em  to  analyze  its  origin,  or  to  find  for  it  a  name.  A  momentary  doubt — the  pre* 
sages  of  a  dim  perspective— would  have  taught  them  better.  Had  there  been  a  single 
moment  of  discontent  in  their  lives  at  this  period,  they  had  not  remained  so  long  ift 
such  ignorance.  The  fear  of  its  loss  can  alone  teach  us  the  true  value  of  oar  treasure^ 
But  the  discovery  was  at  haoo. 

A  pleasant  summer  afternoon  in  Jime  feund  the  two'  youngpeople,  Rinlph  and  EdHh-^ 
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4he  former  sometfatof  <n^r  nlaeteea  years  of  age,  «Dd  tivs  latter  in  the  aame  neighbourhood, 
half  busied,  half  idle,  in  the  long  and  spacious  piazza  of  the  family  mansion.  They  could 
not  be  said  to  hare  been  employed,  for  Edith  rarely  made  much  progress  with  ^e  em- 
broidering needle  and  delicate  fabric  in  her  hands,  while  Ralph,  something  more  absorbed 
In  m  romanoe  of  the  day,  evidently  exercised  little  concentration  of  mind  in  scanning  its 
contents.  He  skimmed  at  first,  rather  than  studied,  the  pages  before  him;  conversing 
oocaiUuially  wilii  the  young  maiden,  who,  sitting  beside  him,  occarionally  glaneed  at  the 
volume  in  his  hand  with  something  of  an  air  of  discontent  that  it  should  take  even  so  much 
of  'tali  regard  from  iierselll  As  he  proceeded,  however,  in  its  perusal,  the  story  grew  upon 
him,  and  he  became  unconscious  of  her  occasional  eflfbrts  to  control  his  attention.  The 
needle  of  £dith  seemed  also  disposed  to  avail  itself  of  the  aberrations  of  its  mistress,  and 
rise  in  rebeUion  ;j  and,  having  pricked  her  finger  more  than  once  in  the  effort  to  proceed 
with  her  work,  while  her  eyes  wandered  to  her  companion,  she  at  length  threw  down  the 
gansy  &bric  upon  which  she  had  been  so  partially  employed,  and  hastily  rising  from  her 
seat,  passed  into  the  adjoining  apartment.  Her  departure  was  not  attended  to  by  her 
companion,  who  for  a  time  continued  his  perusal  of  the  book.  No  great  while,  however, 
elapsed,  before  rising  also  from  his  seat,  with  a  hasty  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  threw  down 
the  volume,  and  followed  her  into  the  room,  where  she  sat  pensively  meditating  over  thoughts 
«ad  feeiingt  as  vague  «nd  inscrutable  to  her  mind  as  they  were  clear  and  familiar  to  her 
lieart.  With  a  degree  of  warm  impetuosity,  even  exaggerated  beyond  his  usual  manner, 
■which  bore  at  all  times  tills  characteristic,  he  approached  her,  and  seizing  her  hand  passion- 
ately in  his,  exclaimed  hastily  —  *<  Edith,  my  sweet  Edith,  how  unhappy  that  book  has 
made  me  P' 

<*,How  so,  Ralph — why  should  it  make  you  unhappy  ?" 

"  It  has  taught  me  much,  Edith — very  much,  in  the  last  half  hour.  It  has  spoken  of 
privation  and  disappointment  as  the  true  elements  of  life,  and  has  shown  me  so  many 
fiotmrei  of  society  in  such  various  situations,  and  with  so  much  that  I  feel  assured  must 
be  correct,  that  I  am  unable  to  resist  its  impressions.  We  have  been  happy— so  happy, 
Edith,  and  for  so  many  years,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  either  of  us  should  be  less 
so;  and  yet  that  volume  has  taught  me,  in  the  story  of  parallel  fortunes  with  ours,  that  it  may 
be  so.  It  has  given  me  a  long  lesson  in  the  sometimes  hollow  economy  of  that  world  which 
men  se^,  and  name  society.  It  has  told  me  that  we,  or  I  at  least,  may  be  made  and  kept 
miserable  for  ever." 

'*,  How,  Ralph,  tell  me,  1  pray  you— how  should  that  book  have  taught  you  this  strange 
notion?  speak  1  What  book  is  it?"  was  the  gasping  exclamation  of  the  astonished  girl — 
astonished  no  less  by  the  impetuous  manner  than  the  strong  language  of  the  youth,  as  with 
the  tenderest  concern  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  while  her  eyes,  full  of  the  liveliest 
interest,  yet  moistened  with  a  tearful  apprehension,  were  fixed  earnestly  upon  his  own. 

**  It  is  a  foolish  book,  a  very  foolish  book — a  story  of  false  sentiment,  and  of  mock  and 
artificial  feelings,  of  which  I  know  and  care  to  know,  nothing.  But  it  has  told  me  much  that 
I  feel  is  true,  and  that  chimes  with  my  own  experience.  It  has  told  me  much  that,  as  it  is 
true,  I  am  glad  to  have  been  taught.  Hear  me  then,  dear  Edith,  and  smile  not  carelessly  at 
my  words,  for  I  have  now  learned  to  tremble  when  I  speak  to  you,  in  fear  lest  I  should  ofifend 
you.'* 

She  would  have  spoken  words  of  assurance— she  would  have  taught  him  to  think  better 
of  her  afifections  and  her  strength ;  but  his  impetuosity  checked  her  in  her  speech. 

**  I  know  what  you  would  say,  and  my  heart  thanks  you  for  it,  as  if  its  very  life  had 
depended  upon  the  utterance.  You  would  tell  me  to  have  no  such  fear ;  but  the  fear  is  a 
portion  of  myself  now— 4t  is  my  heart  itself.  Hear  me  then,  Edith,— my  Edith,  if  you  will 
to  let  me  name  you.** 

Her  hand  rested  on  his  assuringly  with  a  gentle  pressure.  He  continued—^'  Hitherto 
we  have  lived  with  each  other,  only  with  each  other— we  have  loved  each  other,  and  I  have 
almost  only  loved  you.  Neither  of  us,  Edith  (may  I  believe  it  of  you  ?)  have  known  much  of 
any  other  affection.  But  how  long  is  this  to  last  ?  That  book — where  is  it?  but  no  matter — it 
has  taught  me,  that  now,  when  a  few  months  will  carry  us  both  into  the  world,  it  is  improper 
that  our  relationshio  should  continue.    It  says  we  cannot  be  the  children  any  longer  that  wa 
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have  been— that  such  intercoune,  I  can  now  perceive  why,  would  be  i^jnrioot  to  you.    Do 
you  uuderttand  me?*' 

The  blush  of  a  first  consciousness  came  over  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  as  she  withdrew  her 
hand  from  his  passionate  grasp. 

**  Ah !  I  see  ahneady,**  he  exc  aimed  ;  *'  you  too  have  learned  the  lesson.  And  is  it  thus— 
and  we  are  happy  no  longer  T 

**  Ralph  !**--^e  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could  proceed  no  ftirther»  and  her  hand  was 
again,  silently  and  without  objection,  taken  into  the  grasp  of  his. 

The  youth,  after  a  brief  pause,  in  a  tone  which,  though  it  had  lost  much  of  its  impetoout- 
ness,  was  yet  full  of  stem  resolve,  proceeded—**  Hear  me,  Edith— -but  a  word— a  single  word* 
1  love  you — believe  me,  my  sweet  Edith,  1  love  you.*' 

The.effect  of  this  declaration  was  scarcely  such  as  the  youth  had  desired.  She  had  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  his  warm  admiration,  indicated  frequently  in  phrases  such  as  these, 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  restoring  to  her  much  of  that  self-possession  of  which  the  nature  of 
the  previous  dialogue  had  not  a  little  deprived  her ;  and  in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the 
world  she  replied — ^perhaps  too,  we  may  add,  with  much  of  the  artlessness  of  art — **  Why,  to 
be  sure  you  do,  cousin  Ralph ;— it  would  be  something  strange,  indeed,  if  you  did  not.  I 
believe  you  love  me,  tis  I  am  sure  you  can  never  doubt  how  much  you  are  beloved  by  me  f* 

**  Cousin  Ralph — Cousin  Ralph  !'*  exclaimed  the  youth  with  something  of  his  former  im* 
petuousness,  emphasising  ironically  as  he  spoke  the  unfortunate  family  epithet  •— >  **  Ah,  Edith, 
you  will  not  understand  me — nor,  indeed,  on  hour  ago,  should  I  altogether  have  understood 
royselt  Suddenly,  dear  Edith,  however,  as  1  read  the  pages  of  that  book,  the  thought  darted 
through  my  brain  like  lightning,  and  I  saw  into  my  own  heart  as  1  had  never  been  permitted 
to  see  into  it  before.  I  there  saw  how  much  1  loved  you — not  as  my  cousin— not  as  my  sister, 
as  you  sometimes  would  have  me  coll  you,  but  as  I  will  not  coll  you  again-^but  as— •as — ** 

"As  what?" 

**  As  my  wife— Edith — as  my  own,  own  wife  !**  He  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  while  his 
head  sank,  and  his  lips  were  pressed  upon  the  taper  and  trembling  fingers  which  grow  cold 
and  powerless  in  his  grasp. 

**What  a  volume  was  at  that  moment  opened,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  gaso  and  under- 
standing of  the  half-afirighiel  )ind  deep-throbbing  heart  of  that  gentle  0t\  t  The  veil  which 
had  concealed  its  burning  mysteries  was  torn  away  in  that  instant.  The  key  to  its  secret 
places  was  in  her  hands,  ancT  she  was  bewildered  witli  her  own  discoveries.  Her  cheeks  alter- 
nated between  the  pale  and  crimson  of  doubt  and  hope.  Her  lips  quivered  convulsively,  and 
an  unbidden  but  not  painful  sufiUsion  overspread  the  warm  brilliance  of  her  deep  blue  eye. 
She  strove,  ineffectually,  to  speak ;  her  words  came  forth  in  broken  murmurs ;  her  voice  had 
sunk  into  a  sigh  ;  she  was  dumb.  The  youth  once  more  took  her  hand  into  his,  as,  speaking 
in  a  suppressed  tone,  and  with  a  measured  slowness  which  had  something  in  it  of  extreme 
melancholy,  he  broke  silence  — "  And  have  I  no  answer,  Edith— and  must  I  believe  that  for 
either  of  us  there  should  be  other  loves  than  those  of  childhood— that  new  affections  may 
usurp  the  place  of  old  ones — that  there  may  come  a  time,  dear  Edith,  when  I  shall  see  an 
arm,  not  my  own,  about  your  waist,  and  the  eyes  that  would  look  on  no  prospect  if  you  were 
not  a  part  of  it,  may  be  doomed  to  that  fearfullest  blight  of  beholding  your  lips  smiling  and 
pressed  beneath  the  lips  of  another  ?" 

•*  Never,  no,  never,  Ralph  ;  speak  no  more,  I  beseech  you,  in  such  language.  You  do  me 
wrong  in  this— I  have  not  thought  of  this— I  shall  not  think  of  it— I  will  be  yours,  and  yours 
only,  Ralph— yours  only  as  you  have  ever  known  me." 

She  spoke  with  a  sweet  and  life-giving  energy ;  her  head  from  which  the  light  brown  hahr 
streamed  down  In  profuse  volumes,  was  settled .  upon  his  shoulder— his  arms  encircled  her 
waist,  and  his  lips  rested  passionately  upon  her  burning  cheek,  whea  a  third  party  entered 
the  room  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Colleton. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

**  Yott  have  don*  wrong  and  ahonld  be  r<ited.  sir;— 
Look  to  it,  far  iha  piiul«limeni*a  at  band 
Wbttn  yoa  do  err  again.*' 

"  He  aball  not  bear  it  tbna  ao  loftny^ 
He  ia  no  lord  of  mine  — 1  am  no  alavei 
To  wait  and  watch  bia  nod,  to  bend  the  kneOf 
And  bide  reproof,  and  seek  appiauae  from  bioif 
And  fetch  and  cairy  in  hia  aer? ice  thua !" 

The  glance  of  Colonel  Colleton  indicated  no  small  astonishment.     He  was  now  for  the  first 

time  made  conscious  of  the  rapid  proj^ress  of  events,  and  the  effects  which  a  few  comprehensive 

years  ^  had  had  upon  his  household.     His  daughter,  at  that  moment,  seemed  much  taller  than 

he  had  ever  before  seen  her ;  and  as  with  a  stern  expression  his  eye  settled  upon  the  fine  and 

•peakingf  features  of  Ralph,  the  youth  certainly  grew  more  than  ever  erect.     There  was 

mnething  in  the  glnnce  of  his  uncle  which  pleased  him  not ;  and,  proudly  sensitive,  his  soul 

roN  in  arms  at  the  thought  that  his  relative  was  desirous  of  assuming  a  new  position  of 

relationship  to  which  he  felt  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  yield  assent.     The  countenance 

of  Edith  was  full  of  a  certain  consciousness,  than  which,  at  such  a  period,  no  expression  could 

be  more  sweetly  natural.     Still,  the  look  of  her  father,  as,  without  advancing,  he  stood  at  the 

entrance,  with  fixed  eye  scanning  the  young  offenders,  had  little  of  encouragement.     Though 

one  who  at  no  time    had  over-much  troubled  himself  with  his  child,  he  had  never  been 

positively  unkind;   ut  least,  though  nej^lcetful,  he  had  not  been  stern;  consequently  the 

features  which  ho  now  wore  were  somewhat  unwonted.     Struck,  therefore,  by  contrarlant 

emotions  into  dumbness,  the  maiden  uttered  no  word ;  but  in  silence  following  the  direction  ot 

his  finger,  she  left  the  presence  of  her  father ;  not,  however,  without  stealing,  as  it  were  by 

instinct,  a  gentle  and  rather  confident  glance  at  her  more  assured  lover.    The  departure  of 

Edith  was  the  signal  for  that  issue  for  which  the  two  parties  were  evidently  preparing. 

Colonel  Colleton,  having  mustered  his  storms,  approached  for  the  attack ;  his  looks  were  dark 

and  unpromising ;  his  glances  were  addressed  searchingly  to  the  youth,  who,  somewhat  chafed 

with  their  unusual  expression,  returned  him  look  for  look,  while  his  own  brows  unconsciously 

also  grew  lowering  and  dark.     These  preliminaries  were,  however,  but  the  work  of  a  single 

instant;  the  colonel  broke  the  silence,  at  last,  by  the  brief  inquiry — "  And  what,  Ralph,  am  I 

to  understand  fVomthis?** 

"Why,  uncle,  what  should  you  understand,  but  that  Edith  and  myself  have  discovered 
that  we  are  something  more  than  cousins  to  each  other?*' 

"Indeed!  and  how  long  is  it,  T  pray,  since  you  have  made  this  discovery,  fair  nephew?* 
wos  the  response,  with  a  dryness  of  phrase  and  manner  nowise  seductive. 

**  Within  the  hour,  sir.  Not  that  we  hove  not  always  loved  each  other,  uncle  ;  but  that, 
ttotil  this  moment,  we  had  not  been  conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  our  feelings." 

The  youth  replied  with  a  simplicity  the  most  provoking  to  the  colonel,  who,  it  appears,  had 
talien  it  for  granted  that  his  disinclination  to  such  a  proceeding  should  have  been  intuitively 
understood. 

**  And  with  what  reason,  sir,  should  you  suppose  that  I  would  sanction  such  a  passion  ^ 
what,  I  pray  you,  arc  your  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Edith  Colleton  ?"  wore  the  haughty 
^terrogations. 

"  My  pretensions— the  hnnd  of  Edith  V*  were  the  involuntary  exclamations  of  the  Aoutb. 
"Do  I  hear  you  rightly,  sir  ?  let  mo  not  misunderstand  you,  uncle.*' 

**  My  words  are  as  I  hove  said  them.  They  are  sufficiently  explicit.  You  need  not  mis. 
understand  them.  What,  I  ask,  are  your  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  and  how  Is 
H  that  you  huve  so  far  forgotten  yourself  as  thus  to  abuse  my  confidence,  stealins:  into  the 
•ftctions  of  my  child  ?" 

"  Uncle,  I  have  abused  no  confidence,  and  will  not  submit  to  any  charge  that  would 
<^nour  me.  What  I  have  done  has  been  done  openly,  before  all  eyes,  and  without  resort  to 
^anbg  or  contrivance.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  believe  that  you  knew  all  this  with- 
out tho  necessity  of  my  speeob,  and  even  while  your  lips  spoke  the  contrary." 
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*  You  are  bold,  Ralph,  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  you  are  yet  but  a  mere  boy.  You 
forget  your  years  and  mme.'* 

'*  No,  sir— pardon  me  when  I  so  speak — but  it  is  you  that  have  forgotten  them.  Was  it 
well  to  speak  as  you  have  spoken  ?*'  proudly  replied  the  youth. 

**  Ralph,  you  have  forgotten  much,  or  have  yet  to  be  taught  many  things.  You  may  not 
have  violated  confidence,  but ** 

**  1  have  not  violated  confidence  T  was  the  abrupt  and  somewhat  impetuous  response, 
**  and  will  not  have  it  spoken  of  in  that  manner.  Jt  is  not  true  that  I  have  abused  any  trust, 
and  the  assertion  which  I  make  shall  not  therefore  be  understood  as  a  mere  possibility." 

The  uncle  was  something  astounded  by  the  almost  fierce  manner  of  bis  nephew ;  but  the 
only  other  effect  of  this  expression  was  simply,  while  it  diminished  his  own  testiness  of  manner 
in  his  speeches,  to  add  something  to  the  severity  of  their  character.  He  knew  the  indomitable 
«ph4t  of  the  youth,  and  his  pride  was  enlisted  in  the  desire  for  its  overthrow. 

<*  You  are  yet  to  learn,  Ralph  Colleton,  I  perceive,  the  difference  and  distance  between 
yourself  and  my  daughter.  You  are  but  a  youth  yet— quite  too  young  to  think  of  such  ties 
as  those  of  marriage,  and  to  make  any  lasting  engagement  of  that  nature ;  but  even  were 
this  not  the  case,  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  those  pretensions  which  should  prompt  your  claim 
to  the  hand  of  EdUh." 

Had  Colonel  Colleton  been  a  prudent  and  reflective  man — bad  he,  indeed,  known  much,  if 
anything,  of  human  nature,  he  would  have  withheld  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence.  He  must 
have  seen  that  its  effect  would  only  irritate  a  spirit  needing  an  emollient  The  reply  was 
instantaneous. 

**  My  pretensions.  Colonel  Colleton  ?  '  You  have  twice  uttered  tnat  word  in  my  ears,  and 
with  reference  to  this  subject— let  me  understand  you.  If  you  would  teach  me  by  this 
sentence  the  immeasurable  individual  superiority  of  Edith  over  myself  in  all  things,  whether 
of  mind,  or  heart,  or  person,  the  lesson  is  gratuitous — I  need  no  teacher  to  this  end.  I  acknow- 
ledge its  truth,  and  none  on  this  point  can  more  perfectly  agree  with  you  than  myself.  But 
if,  looking  beyond  these  particulars,  you  would  have  me  recognise  in  myself  an  inferiority 
marked  and  singular  in  a  fair  comparison  with  other  men— if,  in  short,  you  would  convey  an 
indignity  ;  and — ^but  you  are  my  father's  brother,  sir  !'*  and  the  blood  mounting  to  his  forehead, 
and  his  heart  swelling,  the  youth  turned  proudly  away,  and  rested  his  head  upon  the  mantel. 

**  Not  so,  Ralph ;  you  are  hasty  in  your  thought,  not  less  than  in  its  expression,"  said  his 
uncle,  soothingly.  '*  I  meant  not  what  you  think.  But  you  must  be  aware,  nephew,  that  my 
daughter,  not  less  from  the  fortune  which  will  be  exclusively  hers,  and  her  individual  accom- 
plishments, than  from  the  leading  political  station  which  her  father  fills,  will  be  enabled  to 
have  a  choice  in  the  adoption  of  a  suitor,  which  this  childish  passion  might  defeat." 

"  Mine  is  no  childish  passion,  sir ;  though  young,  my  mind  is  not  apt  to  vary  in  its  ten- 
dencies ;  and,  unlike  that  of  the  mere  politician,  has  little  of  inconsistency  in  its  predilections 
with  which  to  rebuke  itself.  But  I  understand  you.  You  have  spoken  of  her  fortune,  and 
that  reminds  me  that  I  had  a  father,  not  less  worthy,  I  am  sure— not  less  generous,  I  feel- 
but  certainly  far  less  prudent  than  hers.     I  understand  you,  sir,  perfectly.** 

*'  If  you  mean,  Ralph,  by  this  sarcasm,  that  my  considerations  are  those  of  wealth,  you 
mistake  me  much.  The  man  who  seeks  my  daughter  must  not  look  for  a  sacrifice ;  she  must 
win  a  husband  who  has  a  name,  a  high  place ;  who  has  a  standing  in  society.  Your  tutors, 
indeed,  speak  of  you  in  fair  terms ;  but  the  public  voice  is  everything  in  our  country.  When 
you  have  got  through  your  law  studies,  and  made  your  first  speech,  we  will  talk  once  more 
upon  this  subject." 

**  And  when  I  have  obtained  admission  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  do  you  say  that  Editn 
shall  be  mine?" 

'*  Nay,  Ralph,  you  again  mistake  me ;  I  only  say  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  consider 
the  matter.** 

"  Uncle,  this  will  not  do  for  me.  Either  you  sanction  or  you  do  not.  You  mean  some- 
thing by  that  word  pretensions  which  I  am  yet  to  understand ;  my  name  is  Colleton,  like  your 
own— and— -•* 

There  was  a  stem  resolve  in  the  countenance  of  the  colonel,  which  spoke  of  something  of 
€Ae  same  temper  with  his  impetuous  nephew,  and  the  cool  and  haughty  sentence  which  fell 
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frMi  Ills  ttps  ki  Nplf,  wMleamfliDf  that  of  thtfootli,  wat  §Mag  to  tfie  prond  fpirit  of  tlm 
latter,  whom  it  diaftd  nearly  into  wadnewL 

**  Why,  true,  Ralph,  suoh  it  yoar  name  indeed ;  and  yofur  reference  to  this  sabject  noir 
oaly  reminds  me  of  the  too  free  use  whieh  my  brother  made  of  it,  when  he  bestowed  it  upon  a 
noBMtt  80  for  beneath  liim  and  his  fiunily  in  all  possible  respects.** 

**  There  again,  sir,  there  again  I  It  is  my  mother's  porerty  that  pains  rou.  She  brongfat 
ny  fiither  no  dowry.  He  had  nothing  of  that  choice  prudence  whieh  seems  to  have  been  the 
pide  of  others  of  ourfimiily  in  the  bestowment  of  their  affections.  He  did  not  calculate  the 
vike  c^  his  wife'k  ineome  before  he  suffered  himself  to  become  enamoured  of  her.  I  see  it, 
ik;  I  am  not  ignorant.'' 

**  If  I  speak  with  you  calmly,  Ralph,  it  is  because  you  are  the  indweller  of  my  house,  and 
beonse  I  have  a  pledge  to  my  brother  in  your  behalf," 

"  Speak  jGreeU,  sir,  let  not  this  scrapie  trouble  you  any  longer.  It  shall  not  trouble  me ; 
and  I  shall  be  carefol  to  take  early  occasion  to  release  you  most  effectually  finom  all  such 

Cbiooel  Colleton  proceeded  as  if  the  last  speech  had  not  been  uttered. 

**BdMi  has  adaim  on  society  which  shall  not  be  sacrificed.  Her  father,  Ralph,  did  net 
dMeend  to  the  hoTel  of  the  miserable  peasant,  choosing  a  wife  from  the  infbrior  grade,  who, 
withoat  education,  and  ignorant  of  all  refinement,  could  only  appear  a  blot  upon  the  station 
ttwUeh  she  had  been  raised.  Her  mother,  sir,  was  not  a  woman  obscure  and  uneducated,  fbr 
whom  no  parents  could  be  found." 

<*  What  means  aft  this,  sb?  Speak — relieve  me  at  once.  Colonel  Colleton.  What  know 
yst  of  my  mother  ?*" 

«  Nothhigt — but  quite  as  much  as  your  father  ever  knew.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  found  her 
in  a  hovel,  without  a  name,  and  with  the  silly  romance  of  his  character  through  life,  he  raised 
berto  a  position  in  society  which  she  could  not  fill  to  his  honour,  and  whieh,  finally,  working 
upon  his  pride  and  sensibility,  drove  him  into  those  extravagances  which  in  the  end  produeed 
hh  ruin.  I  grant  that  she  loved  him  with  a  most  perfect  devotion,  which  he  too  warmly 
returned ;  but  what  of  that  ?— she  was  still  his  destroyer." 

Thus  sternly  did  the  colonel  unveil  to  the  eyes  of  Ralph  Colleton  a  portion  of  the  family 
pietnre  which  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  survey  before. 

Cold  drops  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  now  nerveless  and  unhappy  youth.  He  was  pale^ 
ad  his  eyes  were  fixed  for  an  instant ;  but,  suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  rushed  hastily 
fron  tiie  apartment  before  his  uncle  could  interpose  to  prevent  hink  He  heard  not  or  heeded 
Ut  the  words  of  entreaty  which  called  him  back ;  but  proceeding  at  once  to  his  chamberr 
carefully  fastened  the  entrance,  and  throwing  himself  upon  nis  couch,  found  rdief  from  the 
deep  mental  agony  thus  suddenly  brought  upon  him  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  deriving  his  feelings  in  this  particular  rather  from  the  opinions 
of  society  than  from  any  individual  consciousness  of  debasement,  he  yet  felt  a  sentiment  of 
homiliation  working  in  his  breast  His  mother  he  had  little  known,  but  his  father's  precepts 
and  fiuniliar  conversation  had  impressed  upon  him,  from  his  chUdhood,  a  feeling  for  her  of 
the  deepest  and  most  unqualified  r^ard.  This  feeling  was  not  lessened,  though  rebuked,  by 
tile  development  so  unnecessarily  and  so  wantonly  conveyed.  It  taught  a  new  lesson  of  dis- 
tnst  for  his  uncle,  whose  harsh  manner  and  ungenerous  insinuations,  in  the  progress  of  the 
preceding  half-hour,  had  lost  him  not  a  little  of  the  youth's  esteem.  He  felt  that  the  motive 
€f  his  informer  was  not  less  unkind  than  was  the  information  painful  and  oppressive ;  and  his 
nind,  now  more  than  ever  excited  and  active  fVom  this  thought,  went  on  discussing  firom  point 
to  point  all  existing  relations,  until  a  stem  resolve  to  leave,  that  very  night,  the  dwelling  of 
one  whose  hospitality  had  been  made  a  matter  of  special  refsrence,  was  the  only  and  settled 
eondusion  to  which  his  pride  could  possibly  come. 

The  servant  reminded  him  of  the  supper-hour,  but  the  summons  was  utterly  disregarded. 
The  colonel  himself  condescended  to  notify  to  the  stubborn  youth  the  same  important  feet, 
b«l  with  almost  as  little  effect.  Without  opening  his  door,  he  signified  his  indisposition  to 
^olt  Id  the  usual  repast  and  thns  closed  the  confereneeb 

"  Ineet  hfan  at  the  table  iao^  mor»— not  at  his  table,  at  least,'^  was  the  muttered  q>eeeh  of 
Uliph,  m  he*  heard  thchreeeding  fbotsteps'of  his  nndei 
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He  bad  deteminecl,  though  without  apfdiitinct  object  io  vi«nr,  upon  leaving  the  house  and 
returning  to  Tennessee,  where  he  had  hitherto  resided.  His  excited  spirits  would  suffer  no 
delay,  and  that  very  night  was  the  period  chosen  for  his  departure.  Few  preparations  were 
necessary.  With  a  fine  horse  of  his  own,  the  gift  of  his  father,  he  knew  that  the  course  lay 
open.  The  long  route  he  had  more  than  once  travelled  before ;  and  he  had  no  fears,  though 
he  well  knew  the  desolate  character  of  the  journey,  in  pursuing  it  alone.  Apart  from  this,  he 
loved  adventure  for  its  own  sake.  The  first  lesson  which  his  father  had  taught  hhn,  even  in . 
boyhood,  was  that  daring  of  trial  which  alone  can  bring  about  the  most  perfect  manliness. 
With  a  stout  heart  and  limbs  not  less  so,  the  difficulties  before  him  had  no  thought  in  his 
mind ;  there  was  buoyancy  enough  in  the  excitement  of  his  spirit  at  that  moment  to  give  even 
a  -pleasurable  aspect  to  the  difficulties  gathering  before  him. 

At  an  early  hour  he  commenced  the  work  of  preparation :  he  had  little  trouble  in  this 
respect.  He  studiously  selected  from  his  wardrobe  such  portions  of  it  as  had  been  the  gift  of 
his  uncle,  all  of  which  he  carefully  excluded  from  among  the  contents  of  the  little  portmanteau 
which  readily  comprised  the  residue.  His  travelling-dress  was  quickly  adjusted ;  and  not 
omitting  a  fine  pair  of  pistols  and  a  dirk,  which  may  be  held  in  the  south  and  south-west 
legitimate  comp<anions,  be  found  few  cares  for  other  arrangement.  One  token  alone  of  Edith 
.^a  small  miniature  linked  with  his  own,  taken  a  few  seasons  before,  when  both  were  children, 
by  a  strolling  artist — suspended  by  a  chain  of  the  richest  gold,  was  carefully  hung  about  his 
neck.  It  grew  in  value,  to  his  mind,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  about  to  separate — perhaps 
for  ever,  from  its  sweet  original. 

At  midnight,  when  all  was  silent — ^his  portmanteau  under  his  arm — booted,  spurred,  and 
ready  for  travel — Ralph  descended  to  the  lower  story,  in  which  slept  the  chief  servant  of  the 
bouse.  Ccesar  was  a  favourite  with  the  youth,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood.     The  worthy  black  was  thunderstruck  with  his  determination. 

<'  Ky !  Mass  Ralph !  how  you  talk  !  what  for  you  go  dis  time  o'night  ?  What  for  you  go't  all  ?" 

The  youth  satisfied  him,  in  a  manner  as  evasive  and  brief  as  possible,  and  urged  him  in  the 
preparation  of  his  steed  for  the  journey.  But  the  worthy  negro  absolutely  refused  to  sanction 
the  proceeding  unless  he  were  permitted  to  go  along  with  him.  He  used  not  a  few  strong 
arguments  for  this  purpose, 

**  And  what  we  all  for  do  here,  when  you  leff?  'speck  ebbery  ting  be  dull,  wuss  nor  ditch* 
water.  No  more  fun— no  more  shuffle-foot.  Old  masser  do  Ilka  de  fiddle,  and  ncbber  hab 
party  and  jollication  like  udder  people.  Don*t  tink  I  can  stay  here,  Mass  Ralph,  after  you 
gone ;  'spose  you  no  'jection  I  go  'long  wid  yoa  ?  You  leff  me  I  take  de  swamp,  sure  as  a  gunr* 

"  No,  CsBsar,  you  are  not  mine — ^you  belong  to  your  young  mistress.  You  must  stay  and 
wait  upon  her." 

*'  Ha !"  was  the  quick  response  of  the  black,  with  a  significant  smirk  upon  his  lip,  and 
with  a  cunning  emphasis—*'  enty  I  see — what  for  I  hab  eye  if  I  not  sec  wid  cm?  I  'speck 
young  misses  hab  no  'jection  for  go  too — eh.  Mass  Ralph  !  all  you  hab  for  do  is  for  ax  em  !" 

The  eye  of  the  youth  danced  with  a  playful  light,  as  if  a  new  thought,  and  not  a  disagree- 
able one,  had  suddenly  broken  in  upon  his  brain ;  but  the  expression  lasted  but  for  an  instant. 
He  over-ruled  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  sturdy  black,  who,  at  length,  with  a  manner  the 
most  desponding,  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  the  required  duty.  A  few  moments  sufficed, 
and  with  a  single  look  to  the  window  of  his  mistress,  which  spoke  unseen  volumes  of  love^ 
leaving  an  explanatory  letter  for  the  perusal  of  father  and  daughter,  though  addressed  only 
to  the  latter — he  gave  the  rough  hand  of  his  sable  friend  a  cordial  pressure,  and  was  soon  hid4 
den  from  sight  by  the  thickly-spreading  foliage  of  the  long  avenue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  \ 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  youth,  whose  escape,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  we  have  already  > 
narrated,  and  Ralph  Colleton  of  the  present,  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

He  had  set  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  excitation  of  feelings  strictly  natural ;  but  . 
wliich,  subtracting  from  the  strong  common  sense  belonging  to  his  character,  had  led  him  pre- 
maturely into  an  adventure,  having  no  distinct  purposes,  and  promising  largely  of  difficulty. 
What  were  his  thoughts  of  the  future,  what  his  designs,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  His 
character  was  of  a  firm  and  independent  kind;  and  the  probability  is,  that  looking  to  the  pro-, 
fession  of  the  law,  in  the  study  of  which  noble  science  his  mind  had  been  for  some  time  occupied, 
he  had  contemplated  its  future  practice  in  those  portions  of  Tennessee  in  which   his  father. 
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hid  been  known,  and  where  he  himielf  bad  paned  sundry  very  plettfant  yean  of  his  own  life. 
With  economy,  a  moderate  talent,  and  habits  of  industry,  he  was  well  aware  that,  in  thoae 
regions,  the  means  of  life  are  with  little  difficulty  attainable  by  those  who  are  worthy  and  will 
adventure.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  wayfarer,  whom  we  have  left  in  that  wildest  region  of 
the  then  little  settled  state  of  Georgia— doubly  wild,  as  forming  the  debatcable  land  between 
the  savage  and  the  civilized— partaliiDg  of  the  ferocity  of  the  one,  with  the  sIlUI,  cunning,  and 
cupidity  of  the  other. 

CHAPTER   V. 

'*  Til  a  wild  »pot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look— 
The  bird  ■inga  De?er  merrily  in  the  tree*. 
And  Nature  unilea  not  oft,  aa  ia  her  wont — 
But,  cheerly^man  ia  there." 

At  first,  not  altogether  insensible  at  the  time  of  his  foil,  our  traveller,  for  a  few  moments, 

remained  conscious  of  his  peril ;  and  a  renewed  exercise  of  the  mental  energies  brought  about* 

sad  for  a  little  while  sustained,  an  increased  consciousness,  which  perhaps  rather  added  to  his 

pain.     It  taught  him  his  own  weakness,  when  he  strove  vainly  to  support  himself  against  the 

tree  to  which  he  had  crawled ;  and  in  despair,  the  acutencss  of  which  was  only  relieved  by  the 

IHendly  stupor,  arising  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  came  to  his  aid,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 

muttering  a  brief  sentence,  which  might  have  been  a  prayer,  be  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

But  he  was  not  thus  destined  to  perish.     He  had  oot  Iain  many  minutes  in  this  situation* 

when  the  tones  of  a  strong  voice  rang  through  the  forest.    There  was  a  whoop  and  halloo,  and 

then  a  catch  of  song,  and  then  a  shrill  whistle,  all  strangely  mingled  together,  finally  settling, 

dowrn  into  a  rude  strain,  which,  coming  from  stentorian  lungs,  found  a  ready  echo  in  every 

jutting  rock  and  space  of  wood  for  a  mile  round.     The  musician  went  on  merrily  from  verse 

to  verse  of  his  forest  minstrelsy  as  he  continued  to  approach  ;  describing  in  his  strain,  with  a 

ready  balhid  facility,  the  numberless  associations  of  pleasure  in  the  life  of  a  woodman.     Un« 

couthly,  andin  astyle  partaking  rather  more  of  the  savage  than  the  civilized  taste  and  temper, 

it  enumerated  the  distinct  features  of  each  mode  of  life  with  much  ingenuity  4  and,  in  stanzas 

smartly  epigrammatic,  did  not  hesitate  to  decide*  as  we  may  readily  imagine,  by  assigning  the 

preference  to  the  former. 

As  the  new  comer  approached  the  spot  where  lay  the  form  of  our  elder  acquaintance,  thero 

^     wu  still  a  partial  though  dim  light  over  the  forest.     The  twilight  was  richly  clear,  and  there 

were  some  faint  yellow  lines  of  the  sun's  last  glances  lingering  still,  as  if  reluctant  to  depart, 

OQ  the  remote  horizon.     The  moon,  too,  in  the  opposite  sky,  about  to  come  forth,  had  scut 

before  her  some  few  ftunt  harbingers  of  her  approach ;  and  it  was  not  dlfDcuIt  for  the  sturdy 

woodman,  who  now  appears,  to  discern  the  body  of  our  traveller,  lying  as  in  part  it  did,  directly 

io  the  path.    A  few  paces  farther  on  stood  his  steed,  cropping  the  young  grass,  and  occasion- 

c     ally,  with  uplifted  head,  looking  round  with  something  like  human  wonderment,  for  the 

exercise  of  that  superiority  which  heretofore  had  him  in  charge.     At  the  approach  of  the 

stranger  ho  did  not  start,  but  seeming  conscious  of  some  change  for  the  better  in  his  own 

prospects,  he  fell  again  to  work  upon  the  herbage,  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred  to  his 

i      repast 

1         The  song  of  the  woodman  ceased  as  he  discovered  the  body.     With  an  exclamation,  he 

I     stooped  down  to  examine  it,  and  his  hands  were  suffused  with  the  blood  which  hud  found  its 

i     way  through  the  garments*     He  saw  that  life  was  not  extinct,  and  readily  understanding  the 

I     stapor  as  the  consequence  of  loss  of  blood,  rather  than  of  vital  injury,  he  paused  a  few  moments 

J     as  io  seeming  meditation,  then  turning  from  the  master  to  his  unreluctant  steed,  ho  threw 

himself  upon  his  baok,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight.     In  an  hour  ho  returned.     Ho  brouglit 

with  him  a  waggon  and. team,  such  as  all  farmers  possess  in  that  region,  and  lifting  the 

ioanimuto  form  into  the  rude  vehicle,  with  a  tender  caution  thut  indicated  a  true  humanity, 

walking  slowly  beside  the  horses,  and  carefully  avoiding  all  such  obstructions  in  the  road  as 

by  disordering  the  motion  would  have  given  pain  to  the  sufferer,  ho  carried  him  safely, 

and  after  the  delay  of  a  few  hours,  into  the  frontier,  and  then  almost  unknown  village  of 

Chestatec. 

It  was  well  fbr  the  youth  that  he  had  fallen  into  such  hands.    There  were  few  persons  in 

that  part  of  the  world  like  Mark  Forrester.    A  better  heart,  a  more  hoaourabV^  %^>x'v\.A\h«^ 
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not ;  and  in  iptle  of  aDcrfin;  and  s  ncgleetod  adocatbo-^  evfl  asfociatiims,  and  inmtthnti 
evil  ponuits — ^he  was  ttiU  a  worthy  specimen  of  nnnhoDd.  We  nuqr  as  wcU  here  deicrilw 
him,  as  he  appears  to  ns ;  fior  at  this  period  the  yontb  was  still  insensihle,  unconscious  of  trie 
^teUveranee  as  lie  was  of  his  deliverer. 

Marii  Forrester  was  a  stout,  strongly-built,  yet  active  person,  some  six  feet  in  hdght,  squaM 
and  broad-shouldered'  ■  exhibiting  an  outlme,  wantingv  periiaps,  in  some  o(  the  more  rovuNM 
and  taking  graces  of  form  and  figure,  yet  at  the  same  time  far  from  any  indication  of  syii^* 
metrical  deficiency.  There  was  also  not  a  little  of  ease  and  agility,  together  with  a  rude 
gracefulness  in  his  action,  the  result  less  of  the  well^oombined  organization  of  his  animal  man^ 
than  of  the  hardy  habits  of  hts  woodlimd  course  of  life.  Ifis  appearance  was  youthful,  and  the 
passing  glance  would  perhaps  have  rated  him  at  little  more  than  six  or  seven-and-twenty. 
His  broad  full  chest  heaving  strongly  with  a  emnciousness  of  might,  together  with  the 
generally  athletic  muscularity  of  his  whole  person,  indicated^  correctly  the  possession  of 
prodigious  strength.  His  face  was  finely  sontbeni— at  wanted  the  calcolating  lines  of  conning^ 
that  false  presentiment  of  wisdom,  iktal  to  honesty,  which  so  many,  mistaking  for  the  irm^' 
object,  fall  down  and  worship.  His  features  were  ftenk  and  fearless — moderately  intellignrt; 
and  well-marked— the  tout  eruembk  indicatin|^  aa  active  vitality,  strong,  and  usually  jmt 
feelings,  and  a  good-natured  femifiarity  of  character,  which  enlisted  confidence,  and  seemed 
Iftely  to  acknowledge  few  restraints  of  merely  conventioiial  creation.  Nor,  in  any  of  these 
particulars,  did  the  outward  falsely  interpret  the  inward  man.  With  the  possession  of  a 
giant's  powers,  he  was  seldom  so  far  borne  forward  by  bis  impulses^  whether  of  pride  or  passieiiy 
as  to  permit  of  their  wanton  or  improper  nse.  Hie  eye^  toe,  hod  a  net  onpleasing  twinkle, 
promisisg  ;more  of  good  fellowship  and  a  heart  at  ease  than  may  well  consort  with  a  lese> 
jaandiced  or  distempered  spirit.  His  garb  indicated  in  part,  and  was  well  adapted  to,  the 
pursuits  of  the  hunter  and  the  labours  of  the  woodman;  we  couple  these  employmente 
together,  for  in  the  wildernesses  of  North  America,  the  dense  forests,  and  broad  prairies,  they 
are  utterly  inseparable.  In  a  belt,  made  of  boakskin,  which  encirtded  his  middle,  was  stuek, 
m  a  sheath  of  the  same  material,  a  small  axe,  sudv  as,  among  the  Indians^  was  well  known  to- 
the  early  settlers  as  a  deadly  imj^ement  of  war.  The-  head  of  this  instrument,  or  that  portion 
of  it  opposite  the  blade,  and  made  in  weight  to  correspond  with  and  balance  the  latter,  whea 
hurled  from  the  hand,  was  a  pick  of  solid  steeel,  narrowing  down-  to  a  point,  and  calculated, 
with  a  like  blow,  to  prove  even  more  fatal,  as  a  weapon  in  conflict,  than  the  more  legitimate 
member  to  which  it  was  appended.  A  thong  of  ox-hide^  slung  over  his  shoulder,  supported 
easily  a  light  rifle  of  the  choicest  bore ;  for  there  are  few  matters  indeed  upon  which  the 
wayfarer  in  the  southern  wilds  exercises  a  nicer  and  more  discriminating  taste  than  in  the 
selection  of  a  companion,  in  a  pursuit  like  his,  of  the  very  last  importance ;  and  which,  in 
time,  he  learns  to  love  with  a  passion  almost  comparable  to  the  love  of  woman.  The  dress  of 
the  woodman  was  composed  of  a  coarse  grey  stufi",  of  a  make  sufficiently  outrS  to  the  eye 
tangbt  in  the  nice  sinuosities  of  the  city  fashions,  but  which,  fitting  him  snugly,  served  to  set 
off  his  robust  and  well  made  person  to  the  utmost  advantage.  A  cap  of  the  fox-skin,  of 
domestic  manufacture,  the  tail  of  which,  studiously  preserved,  obviated  any  necessity  fbr  a 
foreign  tassel,  rested  slightly  upon  his  head,  giving  an  unique  finish  to  his  appearance,  which 
a  fashionable  hat  would  never  have  supplied.  It  accorded  happily  with  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  his  condition,  and  the  forest  employ  which  he  so  vigorously  pursued.  Socb» 
to  the  eye,  was  the  personage,  who,  so  fortunately  for  our  hero,  plied  his  craft  in  that  feariiii 
region ;  and  who,  stumbling  upon  his  insensible  form  at  nightfell,  as  already  narrated,  carefully 
conveyed  him  to  his  own  lodgings  at  the  village  inn  of  Chestatee. 

The  town  of  Chestatee*— for  such  it  was  in  the  acceptation  of  the  time  and  country— may 
well  deserve  some  little  description ;  not  for  its  own  sake  and  intrinsic  importance,  but  because 
it  will  be  found  to  resemble  some  ten  out  of  every  dozen  of  the  country  towns  in  all  the 
corresponding  region.  It  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  dwellings^  chiefly  of  log  construction  ; 
not,  however,  so  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  one  another  as  to  give  any  very  decided  air  of 
xegularity  and  order  to  their  appearance.  As-  imaai^  in  nXi  the-interiorsettlements  of  the  south- 
and  west,  wherever  an  eligible  situation  presented  itself,  the  squatter  laid  the  foundation  logs  of 
his  dwelling,  and  preceeded  to  itt>  erection;  Ko«  pnblie  squares,  and  streets  laid  out  by  line  ana 
nteymaiked  the  oonventional-pvogrefi^f  an  onferly^aBdloietHodieal-seeiety ;  btit^regardingindi- 
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iridotl  oonvenienoe  «s  the  very  me  fha  wkra  in  arrangements  of  this  nature,  tlie>'  took  litCk 
-Pt&tb  of  any  other,  «nd  to  tbem  'Iom  inpertant,  matters.  They  built  where  the  land  rose  into 
a  ridfe  of  moderate  and  gradoal  elevation,  oomroanding  a  long  reach  of  proepect— -where  a 
good  apring  threw  out  ita  crystal  waters,  jetting,  in  winter  and  summer  alike,  from  the  hill- 
lide  or  the  rock ;  or,  in  its  absence,  where  a  fair  branch,  trickling  over  a  i>ed  of  small  and 
yeDovr  pebbles,  kept  up  a  perpetoally  dear  and  undiminishing  current— wheie  the  groves  were 
tUck  and  umbrageous ;  and  lastly,  but  not  less  important  than  either,  where  agues  and  feveis 
€ime  not,  bringing  clouds  over  the  warm  vunshine,  aud  taking  all  the  hue,  and  beauty,  and 
edomr  from  the  flower.  These  considerations  were  at  all  times  the  most  important  to  ihe 
«ttler  when  orice  the  place  of  his  abode  was  fairly  dotermined  upon ;  and  with  these  advan- 
tiget  at  large,  the  company  of  squatters,  of  whom  our  hero's  aquaintance,  Mark  Forrester, 
vade  one,  and  one  by  no  means  the  least  important  among  them,  had  regularly,  for  the 
purposes  of  gold-digging,  colonized  the  little  boundary  into  which,  in  company  with  the 
ntder,  we  have  now  ventured  to  penetrate. 

Preliminary  to  any  farther  advance  in  our  narrative,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  say,  that, 
M  might  easily  be  imagined,  the  various  adventurers  of  which  this  wild  congregation  was  made 
op  were  impelled  to  their  present  common  centre  by  motives  and  influences  as  contrariant 
ttdinantfold  as  the  differing  features  of  their  several  countenances.  They  came,  not  only 
frsm  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  many  of  t^em  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
world ;  oddly  and  confusedly  jumbled  togelhcr,  the  very  olU  podrida  of  moral  and  mental  com- 
Uoatlon.  They  were  chiefly  those  to  whom  the  ordinary  operations  of  human  trade  and 
hboar  had  proved  tedious  or  unprodnctive — with  whom  the  toils,  aims,  and  impulses  of 
society  wer^  deficient  of  interest,  or  upon  whom  an.  inordinate  deeiro  of  a  sudden  to  acquire 
wealth  had  exercised  a  sufficiently  active  influence  to  impel  to  tlie  novel  employment  of  gold- 
finding  or  rather  gold-seeking,  for  it  was  not  always  that  the  search  was  successful — tlie  very 
■ume  of  snoh  a  pursuit  carrying  with  it  to  the  bosoms  of  many  no  small  degree  of  charm  and 
persuasion.  To  these,  a  wholesome  assortment  of  other  descriptions  may  be  added,  of  cha- 
racter and  caste  such  as  will  be  found  ordinarily  to  compose  the  frontier  and  outskirts  of 
ehrOisation,  as  rejected  by  the  wholesome  current,  and  driven,  like  the  reftise  and  the  scum  of 
the  waters,  in  confused  stagnation  to  their  banks  and  margin.  Here,  alike,  came  the  spend- 
flirlft  and  the  indolent,  the  dreamer  and  the  outlaw,  oongrcgatmg,  though  guided  by  varying 
tad  contradictory  impulses,  in  the  formation  of  a  common  caste,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  liko 
ebject^-somt  with  a  view  to  profit  and  gain ;  others,  simply  from  no  alternative  being  left 
them,  and  that  of  gold- seeking,  with  abetter  sense  than  their  neighbours,  being  in  their  own 
eoDtemplation  truly  a  (termer  resort.  The  reader  con  better  conceive  than  we  describe  tho 
lort  or  rather  the  sorts  of  people,  passions,  and  pursuits,  herding  thus  confusedly  together,  and 
with  the  various  objects  of  which  we  speak.  Ottiers,  indeed,  came  into  the  society,  like  the 
rade  but  honest  woodman  to  whom  we  have  already  aflbrded  the  civility  of  an  introduction, 
ahnost  purely  from  a  spirit  of  adventure,  that,  growiug  impatient  of  the  confined  boundaries 
ef  its  birth-place,  longed  to  tread  new  forests,  and  contend  with  new  enemies  among  its 
recesses.  A  spirit,  we  may  add  the  same,  or  not  materially  difiering  with  that  which,  at  an 
earfier  period  of  human  history,  though  in  a  condition  of  society  not  dissimilar,  begot  the 
practices  denominated  by  a  most  licentious  courtesy  those  of  chivalry.  But,  of  whatever 
itnir  the  moral  of  this  people  may  have  been  made  up,  it  is  not  less  certain  than  natural  that 
the  mixture  was  incoherent — the  ports  had  not  yet  entirely  coalesced  together.  Though 
ostensibly  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  interest  and  craft,  they  had  anything  but  a  like  fortune, 
and  the  degree  of  concert  and  harmony  which  subsisted  between  them  was  but  shadowy  and 
partial.  A  mass  so  heterogeneous  in  its  origin  and  tendency  might  not  so  readily  amalgamate. 
Btrife,  discontent,  and  contention  were  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  labourers  at  the  same  in- 
strument, mutually  depending  on  each  other,  not  uncommonly  came  to  blows  over  it.  The 
SQccesses  of  any  one  faidividual — for,  as  yet,  their  labours  were  unregulated  by  arrangement, 
and  each  worked  on  his  own  score— procured  for  him  the  hate  and  envy  of  some  of  tho 
company,  while  it  aroused  the  ill-disguised  dissatisfaction  of  all ;  and  nothing  was  of  more 
eommm  ooemrrenoe  than,  when  striking  upon  a  fruitful  and  productive  section,  even  among 
those  interested  in  the  discovery,  to  find  it  a  disputed  dominion.  Co-partners  no  longer,  a 
diTirioa  of  the  tpoUi,  when  aconmnlated,  was  uiually  terminated  by  a  resort  to  blowa;  lad 
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the  bold  spirit  and  the  strong  hand,  in  thU  way,  not  oncommonly  acquired  the  share  for 
which  it  was  too  indolent  to  toil  in  the  manner  of  its  companions.  The  issue  of  these 
conflicts,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  sometimes  wounds  and  bloodshed,  and  occasionally  death ; 
the  field,  we  need  scarcely  add,  since  this  is  the  history  of  all  usurpation,  remaining.  In 
every  such  case,  in  possession  of  the  party  proving  itself  most  strong  or  courageous.  Nor 
need  this  history  surprise  —  it  is  history,  veracious  and  sober  history  of  a  period  itili 
within  recollection,  and  of  events  of  almost  recent  occurrence.  The  wild  condition  of  the 
country— the  absence  of  all  civii  authority,  and  almost  of  laws,  certainly  of  officers  sntt- 
ciently  daring  to  undertake  their  honest  administration,  and  shrinking  from  the  risk  of 
incurring  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  vengeance  of  those,  who,  though  dii* 
agreeing  among  themsdvet,  at  all  times  made  common  cause  ag^st  the  ministers  of  justice 
as  against  a  common  enemy,  may  readily  account  for  the  frequency  and  impunity  with 
which  these  desperate  mei^  committed  crime,  and  defied  its  consequences. 

But  we  are  now  fairly  in  the  centre  of  the  village — a  fact  of  which,  in  the  case  of  most 
southern  and  western  villages^  it  is  necessary  distinctly,  and  in  so  many  words,  to  apprise 
the  traveller.  In  those  parts,  the  scale  by  which  towns  are  laid  out  is  always  magnificent. 
The  founders  seem  to  have  calculated  usually  upon  a  population  of  millions,  and  upon  spots 
and  sporting  grounds  measureable  by  the  Olympic  coursers,  and  the  ancient  fields  of  combsit, 
when  scythes,  una  elephants,  and  chariots  make  the  warriors,  and  the  confused  cries  of  a 
yelping  multitude  composed  the  conflict  itself.  There  was  no  want  of  room,  no  risk  of 
narrow  streets  and  pavements,  no  deficiency  of  area  in  the  formation  of  public  squares. 
The  houses  scattered  around  the  traveller,  dotting  at  long  and  unfrequent  intervals  the 
ragged  wood  which  enveloped  them,  left  few  stirring  apprehensions  of  their  firing  one 
another.  The  forest,  where  the  land  was  not  actually  built  upon,  stood  up  in  its  primitive 
simplicity,  undishonoured  by  the  axe.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  settlement  at  the  period 
when  our  hero  so  unconsciously  entered  it.  It  was  night,  and  the  lamps  of  the  village  were 
all  in  full  blaze,  illuminating,  with  an  effect  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive,  the  fifty 
paces  immediately  encircling  them.  Each  dwelling  boasted  of  this  auxiliar  and  attraction ; 
and  in  this  particular,  but  few  cities  afford  so  abundantly  the  materials  for  a  blaze  as  our 
country  villages.  Two  or  more  slight  posts  are  erected,  at  convenient  distances  from  each 
other,  in  front  of  the  building  ;  a  broad  scaffold,  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose,  is  placed 
upon  them,  on  which  a  thick  coat  of  clay  is  plastered ;  at  evening,  a  pile  is  built  upon  this 
of  dry  timber  and  the  rich  pine  which  overruns  and  mainly  marks  the  forests  of  the  south. 
These  piles,  in  a  blaze,  serve  the  nightly  strollers  of  the  settlement  as  guides  and  beacons, 
.  and,  with  their  aid,  our  hero,  safely  driven  by  Forrester,  wound  his  way  into  the  little  village 
of  Chestatee. 

Forming  a  square  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  a  cluster  of  four  huge  fabrics  in  some 
sort  sustained  the  pretensions  of  the  settlement  to  this  epithet.  This  ostentatious  collection, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  appearedx  placed  there  rather/or  show  than  service,  con- 
sisted of  the  court-house,  the  jail,  the  tavern,  and  the  shop  of  the  blacksmith the  two  last- 
mentioned  being  at  all  times  the  very  first  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  essential  nucleus  in 
the  formation  of  the  southern  and  western  settlement.  The  court-house,  and  its  apt  corol- 
lary, the  jail,  standing  directly  opposite  and  fronting  each  other,  carried  in  their  faces  a 
family  outline  of  sympathetic  and  sober  gravity.  There  had  been  some  effort  at  pretension 
and  dignity  in  their  construction,  both  being  unnecessarily  and  cumbrously  large,  awkward, 
and  unwieldy  ;  and,  occupying,  as  they  did,  the  only  portion  of  the  village  which  had  been 
stripped  of  its  forest  covering  bore  an  aspect  of  mutual  and  ludicrous  wildness  and  vacanc}'. 
They  had  both  been  built  upon  a  like  plan  and  equal  scale ;  and  the  only  difference  existing 
between  them,  but  one  that  was  immediately  perceptible  to  the  eye,  was  the  superfluous 
abundance. of  windows  in  the  former,  and  the  deplorable  deficiency  in  this  particular  which 
characterized  the  latter.  A  moral  agency  had  most  probably  prompted  the  architect  to  the 
distinction  here  hit  upon,  and  he  felt,  doubtless,  in  admitting  free  access  to  the  light  in  the 
bouse  of  justice,  and  in  excluding  it  almost  entirely  from  that  of  punishment,  that  he  had 
recognised  the  proprieties  of  a  most  excellent  taste  and  true  judgment.  These  apertures, 
clumsily  wrought  in  the  logs  of  which  the  .buildings  were  ,made,  added  still  more  to  their 
generaHy  uncouth  appearance.     There  was  yet,  howeVer,  another  marked  difference  between 
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the  C0Qrt-b6us6  and  jaU,  which  we  should  not  omit  to  notice.  The  former  had  the  advantage 
of  its  neighbour  and  ally  in  being  surmounted  by  a  small  tower  or  cupola,  in  which  a  bell  of 
moderate  size  hong  suspended,  permitted  to  speak  only  on  such  important  occasions  as  the 
opening  of  court,  Sabbath  service,  and  the  respective  anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  building,  thus  distinguished  above 
its  fellows,  served  also  all  the  purposes  of  a  place  of  worship,  whenever  some  wandering 
preacher  found  his  way  to  the  settlement,  an  occurrence,  at  the  time  we  write,  of  most 
oeeasional  character.  To  each  of  the  four  vast  walls  of  the  jail,  in  a  taste  certainly  not 
bad,  if  we  consider  the  design  and  character  of  the  fabric,  but  a  single  window  was  allowed 
—that  too  of  the  very  smallest  description  for  human  uses,  and  crossed  at  right  angles  with 
rude  and  slender  bars  of  iron,  the  choicest  specimens  of  workmanship  from  the  neighbouring 
snithy.  The  distance  between  each  of  these  four  equally  important  buildings  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  if  we  are  required  to  make  the  scale  for  our  estimate  that  of  the 
eramped  and  diminished  limits  accorded  to  like  matters  in  cities,  where  men  and  women 
appear  to  increase  m  due  proportion  as  the  hold  lessens  upon  which  they  must  encounter  in 
the  great  struggle  for  existence.  Though  neighbours  in  every  substantial  respect,  the  four 
ftbrics  were  most  uncharitably  remote,  and  stood  frowning  coldly  and  gloomily  over  and 
against  one  another,  scarcely  relieved  of  the  cheerless  and  sombre  character  of  their  rough 
oQtsides,  even  when  thus  brightly  illuminated  by  the  glare  thrown  upon  them  by  the  several 
biases,  flashing  out  upon  the  scene  they  were  approaching,  from  the  twin  lamps,  advanced 
some  twenty  paces  from,  and  in  front  of,  the  tavern,  through  whose  wide  and  unsashed 
windows  an  additional  lustre,  as  of  many  lights,  gave  cheering  indications  of  life  and  good 
ledgings  within.  At  a  point  equidistant  from,  and  forming  one  of  the  angles  of  the  same 
square  with  each  of  these,  the  broader  glare  from  the  smith's  furnace  streamed  in  bright 
lines  across  the  plain  between,  pouring  through  the  unclayed  logs  of  the  hovel,  in  which,  at 
his  craft,  the  industrious  proprietor  was  even  then  busily  employed.  Occasionally  the  sharp 
dick  of  his  hammer,  ringing  upon  and  rebounding  from  his  anvil,  and  a  full  blast  from  bis 
capacious  bellows,  indicated  the  busy  animation,  if  not  the  sweet  concert,  the  habitual  cheer* 
fulness  and  charm,  of  a  more  civilized  and  better  regulated  society. 

Nor  was  the  smith,  at  the  moment  of  our  entrance,  the  only  noisy  member  of  the  little 
village.  The  more  pretending  establishment,  to  which  we  are  rapidly  approaching,  threw  out 
its  clamours,  and  the  din  of  many  voices  gathered  npon  the  breeze  in  most  m\i  and  inco- 
herent confusion.  Deep  bursts  of  laughter,  and  the  broken  stanza  of  an  occasional  catch, 
roared  out  at  intervals,  promised  something  of  relief  to  the  dull  mood  ;  while,  as  the  sounds 
grew  more  distinct,  the  quick  ear  of  Forrester  was  enabled  to  distingubh  the  voices  of  the 
several  revellers.  But  even  Forrester  was  not  at  a  little  loss,  seemingly,  to  account  for  the 
rather  extravagant  degree  of  their  hilarity.  He  knew  how  slight  were  the  links  of  fellowship 
between  the  gold-diggers  generally,  and  felt  satisfied  that  some  unwonted  occasion  must  have 
arisen  for  the  uproar.  A  nearer  approach  soon  informed  him  of  the  mystery;  but  ail 
further  speculations  of  his  own  were  arrested  by  a  deep  groan  and  an  impatient  movement 
in  the  bottom  of  his  waggon.  Forgetting  all  other  matters,  he  procured  assistance,  and 
avoiding  the  chief  entrance  to  the  inn,  carried  our  wounded  traveller  to  a  quiet  couch  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  building,  then  set  off  at  once  in  search  of  the  self-constituted  surgeon  of 
that  insulated  region. 

CHAPTER  Vr. 

Did  yon  eviw,  ever,  eTer,  in  yoar  life  ride  a  railf— > 

Such  a  deal  of  pleasure'*  in  it  that  I  wonder  you  refuse; 

You  are  perdi'd  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  nerer  fail. 

In  spite  of  all  your  pleading,  sir,  to  chuck  you  where  they  choose. 

What  though  a  group  of  brambles  present  their  thorny  faces 

They  do  not  wait  to  ask  you  how  you  like  the  situation. 

Bat  down  yon  go  and  test  awhile  those  penetrating  i^oes,  '* 

Nor  scramble  out  until  yon  give  a  cry  of  approbation. 

Ho  !  for  the  ride,  the  pleasant  ride,  the  rido  upon  a  rail. 

The  pedlar's  worthy  of  his  pay,  so  give  him  his  regale— 

The  seven  sided  pine  rail,  the  pleasant  bed  of  briar. 

The  little  touch  of  Lynch's  law,  with  a  d  pping  in  the  mire.— Son«  ov  tbb  RsavLAToas. 

Thb  leech  was  soon  procured,  and  a  few  moments  of  examination  showed  the  wounds  qt 
Ralph  Colleton  to  be  easily  medicable.    The  loss  of  blood  alone  had  been  the  cause  of'  Us 
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stupor,  and  the  moderate  skill  of  our  country  surgeon  sufficed  to  put  the  mind  of  Forrester  at 
rest  upon  the  subject  of  his  charge.  The  hurts  c^  the  youth  were  quickly  dressed,  and 
returning  consciousness  soon  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  communicative  character  of  hii 
burly  friend.  Prevented  fhrai  speech  himself,  he  was  contented  to  receive  from  the  woodnuni 
a  brief  account  of  the  manner  of  his  discovery  and  his  present  whereabouts.  Prom-  this  point 
the  transition  was  quite  njitural  to  the  subject  of  the  uproarious  mirth  going  on  in  the  apart- 
ments below,  the  cause  of  which  the  woodman  gave  in  the  following  (^laraeteristic  language;. 
_M  'Why,  you  must  know,  'squire,  that  the  regulators  have  made  out  to  catch  a  certain  Yankee 
pedlar— one  Jared  Bunce ;  and  you  must  know,  *squire,  a  more  ounning  and  presumptiovt 
rapscallion  don't  come  firom  all  Connecticut.  They  caught  the  critter  not  an  hour  ago,  and 
they'll  hammer  him  into  another  guess  sort  of  machinery  Yore  he  gets  through  their  hands ; 
though  I'm  very  much  afeared  all  that  will  be  of  little  service ;  for,  you  know,  as  the  old  pe»*^ 
pie  say,  '  what's  bred  in  the  bone  won't  come  out  of  the  iiesb.'  Maybe  he  isnt  a  great  scamp. 
You  can't  measure  his  rascality,  'squire,  if  you  was  to  try.  Why,  he  can  walk  through  yonr 
pockets,  and  the  money  will  naturally  cleave  to  him  as  if  he  were  all  wax.  His  very  looks 
stand  for  dollars  and  cents.  Ah,  but  he's  a  raal  one.  He  does  come  over  the  old  folks  so 
with  his  tin  wares — his  cofiee-pots  and  kettles,  put  together  with  soft  solder— and  there's  no 
standing  his  blarney.  He  can  cheat  you  out  of  your  eyes,  and  yon  won't  know  about  it  tHl 
it's  all  done,  and  too  late  to  make  a  fusji.  He's  been  playing  his  tricks  through  the  clearing 
it's  now  better  than  three  years,  and  somehow  he  always  got  off;  but  last  year  the  regulators 
swore  for  him,  and  he  cut  dirt,  I  tell  you." 

**  Who  are  the  regulators  ?"  inqui  ed  the  youth. 

«*  MTiat  I  you  live  in  Georgia,  and  never  heard  tell  of  the  regulators?  Well,  that's  queer 
anyhow.  But  the  regulators  are  just,  simply,  you  see,  our  own  people  who,  every  now  and 
then,  turn  out — now  one  set  and  now  another — and  whenever  a  chap  like  this  same  Jared 
Bunco  goes  about,  living  on  everybody,  and  coming  Yankee  over  everybody,  they  hunt  him 
up  and  pay  off  old  scores*  Sometimes  they  let  him  off  with  a  light  hand,  but  then  you  see  It 
akogether  happens  according  to  his  behaviour.  Sometimes  they  give  him  L3mch's  Lair^ 
after  old  Nick  Lynch,  who  invented  it  in  Virginny,  long  before  your  thne  or  mine.  Sometimes 
they  ride  him  upon  a  rail,  and  then  duck  him  in  a  pond.  It  all  depends,  yon  see,  upon 
the  humour  of  the  regulators.** 

**  And  which  of  these  punishments  will  they  inflict  upon  the  Yankee?" 

**  Well,  now,  I  can't  say ;  but  I  take  it,  he  runs  a  chance  of  hitting  hard  agin  all  of  'em. 
They've  got  a  long  score  agin  him.  He's  taken  in  everybody  with  bis  notions.  Some  bonght 
his  clocks,  which  went  only  while  the  rogue  was  in  sight,  and  after  that  they  came  to  a  Ihll 
stand.  Some  bought  ready-made  clothes,  which  never  lasted  long  enough  for  soap  and  the 
washerwoman ;  and  there's  old  Jeremiah  Seaborn  that  swears  agin  him  for  a  fiisec  he  sold 
little  Jeremiah,  the  son,  that  bursted  into  flinders  the  very  first  fire,  and  tore  the  boy's  hand 
and  arm,  there's  no  telling  how.     I  reckon  he's  in  a  fair  road  for  stumps." 

"  And  will  they  seriously  harm  the  poor  fellow,  and  that  too  without  law  ?" 
.  The  woodman  turned  more  fully  to  the  youth,  as  if  doubting  the  stneeiity,  as  he  certainly 
seemed  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  simplicity,  of  the  question.  "  Harm  him — poor  fellow  1 
I  wonder,  'squire,  that  you  should  speak  so  of  such  a  fellow— a  fellow  that's  got  no  more  sonl 
than  my  whip-handle,  and  isn't  half  so  much  to  be  counted  on  in  a  fight.  Why,  be  only  goe» 
about  the  country  to  rob  and  to  defraud  ;  and  ha'nt  spirit  enough,  would  you  believe  it,  either 
to  get  drunk  with  his  friend  or  have  it  out  with  his  enemy.  I  shouldn't  myself  like  to  see  the 
fellow's  throat  cut,  but  I  an't  scrupulous  to  say,  I  see  no  harm  in  his  having  the  benefit  of  a 
few  hickories,  and  a  dip  in  the  horse-pond ;  and  if  you  knew  but  half  as  mucfarof  his  rogueries 
as  I,  you'd  soon  come  over  to  my  opinion." 

Ralph  well  knew  how  perfectly  idle  must  be  any  eflbrt  in  such  an  argument  to  overcome 

the  prejudices  of  the  sturdy  woodman,  in  whidi,  from  repeated  and  eitravagant  impositions  of 

the  kind  spoken  of,  the  humble  classes  of  the  south  had  been  taught  but  a  common  spirit.    He 

contented  himself  therefore,  with  a  single  remark  upon  the  general  propriety  of  forbearance 

.  where  the  laws  conld  administer  ample  justice.     But  Forrester  had  his  answer  for  this  also. 

**  There,  again,  'squire,  you  are  quite  out.  The  law8»  somehow  or  other,  can't  touch  thesis 
conniving  fellows.  They  mti  through  the  country  a  wink  faster  than  the  sheriff's  deputi^ 
and  langh  at  all  the  processes  you  send  after  them.    So,  yon  see,  there's  no  justice,  no  hon; 
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.nkM  joacatflh  a  rogue  like  tbiii  and  vind  xip  with  him  for  all  the  gapg;  for  tbegr'ra  all  alike, 
•il  of  the  laiDO  fiunily,  and  it  comei  to  the  tame  thing  in  the  end.*' 

But  the'volttbiiity  of  Forretter  wm  now  suddenly  GoaclHded*aihe  discovered  in  his  charge 
a  manifestation  of  slumber  so  unequivocal  m  to  lead  him  to  apprehend  that  much  of  his  do- 
fuenee  had  been  fruitlessly  and  unprofitably  uttered.  Leaving  him,  therefore,  he  descended 
to  the  hall  firom  whence  the  merriment  proceeded.  The  pedlar  was  in  truth  in  a  custody  by 
sQO  means  desirable,  and  the  luckless  Jared  Bunce,  whose  experieaoe  had  been  somewhat  exten- 
sive in  difficulties  of  the  like  nature,  new  found  himself  in  a  situation  in  which,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  coveted  nothing.  His  prospect  wm  indeed  a  dreary  one.  He  was 
dragged  before  ju<i|ges,  all  of  whom  had  complaints  to  prefer,  and  injuries  to  redress ;  and  none 
of  whom  were  4>var  scrupulous  as  to  the  nature  or  the  measure  of  that  punishment  which  was 
ts  procure  them  the  desired  atonement.  The  company  was  not  so  numerous  as  noisy.  It 
consisted  of  some  fifteen  persons,  villagers  m  well  as  amnll  planters  in  the  neighbourhood,  all 
isf  wham,  haviiig  partaken  4id  iUntum  of  the  various  liquors  distributed  freely  about  the  table, 
^faiob,  in  part,  they  survounded,  had,  in  the  Indian  phrase,  more  voices  than  tongues,  and  were 
itaflkiently  aroused  by  tbeir  potations  to  enter  Toadil y  into  any  mischiefl  Some  were  smoking 
with  All  the  industrious  perseverance,  though  with  little  of  the  phlegm  and  gravity  of  the  Hol- 
isnder;  others,  at  brief  intervals  of  the  dialogue,  if  that  may  be  considered  such  iu  which  all 
purties  were  heard  at  the  aame  moment,  shouted  forth  songs  in  honour  of  the  bottle,  and  with 
all  the  fervour  and  ferment  of  Bacchanalian  novitiates ;  and  not  a  few,  congregating  about 
the  immediate  person  of  the  pedlar,  assailed  his  ears  with  threats  sufficiently  pregnant  with 
tiagibie  illustration  to  make  him  understand  and  acknowledge,  by  repeated  starts  and  wincings, 
the  awkward  and  uncomfortable  predicament  in  which  he  stood.  At  length,  the  various  dis- 
putants inr  justice,  finding  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  severally  to  command  that  attention 
to  their  claims  whioh  they  conceived  they  merited,  resolved  themselves  into  something  like  a 
twnraittiw  of  the  whole,  and  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  their  controversy  and  the  pedlar*s 
kte,  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Having  procured  that  atten- 
tisn  which  was  admitted  to  be  the  great  object,  more  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs  than  his 
aigaman^  one  of  the  company,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  colonel,  spoke  out  for  the 
rest, 

**  I  aay,  boys^^-'tisn't  of  any  use,  I  reckon,  for  everybody  to  speak  about  what  everybody 
knows.  One  speaker's  quite  enough,  I  take  it,  in  this  here  matter  before  us.  Here's  none 
of  us  that  ha'n't  something  to  say  agin  this  pedlar,  and  the  doings  of  the  grand  scoundrel  in 
and  about  these  parts  for  a  matter  going  on  now  about  three  years.  Why,  everybody  knows 
bias,  big  and  little ;  and  his  reputation  is  so  bad  now,  that  the  very  boys  take  his  name  to 
iiEighten  away  the  crows  with.  Indeed,  for  thait  matter,  I  take  it,  the  name  of  any  Yankee 
would  be  just  as  good,  for,  of  the  two,  the  crows  take  less  of  our  corn  than  the  Yankees,  and 
ars  more  easily  frightened.  Now,  one  person  can  jist  as  well  make  a  plain  statement  as  an- 
other. 1  know,  ^f  my  own  score,  there's  not  one  of  my  neighbours,  for  ten  miles  round,  that 
ami  tell  all  about  therotten  prints  he  put  off  upon  my  old  woman ;  and  I  knows  myself  of 
bU  the  tricks  he*a  pla3red  at  odd  times,  more  than  a  dozen,  upon  'squire  Nicholls  there,  and 
Tom  Wescott,  and  Bob  Snipes,  and  twenty  others,  and  everybody  knows  them  just  as  well  as 
L  Now,  to  make  up  the  score,  and  square  off  with  the  pedlar,  without  any  fuss  or  flustration, 
I  move  you  that  Lawyer  Pippin  take  the  chair,  and  judge  in  this  matter ;  for  I  take  it  the  day 
has  come  for  settling  off  accounts,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  be  the  regulators  of 
Bonce,  seeing  that  everybody  agrees  that  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  pestilence,  and  deserves  regulation." 

This  speech  was  highly  approved,  and  chimed  in  admirably  with  all  prejudices.  The 
pedlar  had  many  misdeeds  to  answer  for,  and  the  voice  that  called  Lawyer  Pippin  to  preside 
ever  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly  was  a  unanimous  one.  The  gentleman  thus  highly 
distinguished  was  a  dapper  and  rather  portly  little  personage,  with  sharp  twinkling  eyes,  a 
ruby  and  remarkable  nose,  a  double  chin,  retreating  forehead,  and  corpulent  cheek.  He 
wore  green  glasses  of  a  dark,  and  a  green  coat  of  a  light,  completion.  The  lawyer  was  the 
only  member  of  the  profesrion  living  in  the  village,  had  no  competitor  save  when  the  sitting 
of  the  court  brought  in  one  or  more  from  neighbouring  settlements,  and,  being  thus  circum- 
Itaaced,  without  opposition,  and  the  only  representative  of  his  craft,  he  was  literally,  to 
iMploy  the  »Uag|ibraae  common  in  that  quarter*  the  "cock  of  Ihft  iiaS3L«^'    >^^  ^n^a^  \«m« 
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ever,  not  so  mucb  regarded  by  the  villagers  a  worthv  as  an  able  man.  It  required  not 
much  erudition  to  win  the  credit  of  profundity,  and  the  lawyer  knew  how  to  make  the  most 
of  his  learning  among  those  who  had  none.  Like  many  other  gentlemen  of  erudition,  he 
was  grave  to  a  proverb  when  the  occasion  required  it,  and  would  not  have  been  seen  to 
laugh  out  of  the  prescribed  place,  though  '*  Nestor  swore  the  jest  was  laughable.**  He 
relied  greatly  on .  saws  and  sayings— could  quote  you  the  paradoxes  of  Johnson  and  the 
infidelities  of  Hume  without  always  understanding  them,  and  mistook,  as  men  of  that  kind 
and  calibre  are  very  apt  to  do,  the  capacity  to  repeat  the  old  absurdities  of  others  as  a  proof 
of  something  in  himselfl  His  business  was  not  large,  however,  and  among  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  and  as  a  mean  for  supplying  the  absence  of  more  legitimate  occasions  for  its  em- 
ployment, he  was  reputed  as  excessively  expert  in  making  the  most  of  any  difficulty  among 
his  neighbours.  The  egg  of  mischief  and  controversy  was  hardly  laid,  before  the  worthy 
lawyer,  with  maternal  care,  came  clucking  about  it ;  he  watched  and  warmed  it  without 
remission ;  and  when  fairly  hatched,  he  took  care  that  the  whole  brood  should  be  brought 
safely  into  court,  his  voice  and  words  and  actions  fully  attesting  the  deep  interest  in  their 
fortunes  which  he  had  manifested  from  the  beginning.  Many  a  secret  slander,  ripening  at 
length  into  open  warfare,  had  been  traced  to  his  friendly  influence,  either  ab  avo,  or  at  least 
from  the  perilous  period  in  such  cases  when  the  very  existence  of  the  embryo  relies  upon  the 
friendly  breath,  the  sustaining  warmth,  and  the  occasional  stimulant.  Lawyer  Pippin, 
among  his  neighbours,  was  just  the  man  for  such  achievements,  and  they  gave  him,  with  a 
degree  of  shrewdness  common  to  them  as  a  people,  less  qualified  'credit  for  the  capacity  which 
he  at  all  times  exhibited  in  bringing  a  case  into,  than  in  carrying  it  out  of  court.  But  this 
opinion  in  nowise  affected  the  lawyer's  own  estimate  of  his  pretensions.  Next  to  bemg 
excessively  mean,  he  was  excessively  vain,  and  so  highly  did  he  regard  his  own  opinions,  that 
he  was  never  content  until  he  heard  himself  busily  employed  in  their  utterance.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  a  speech,  such  as  the  present,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  due  regard ;  but 
as  we  propose  that  he  shall  exhibit  himself  in  the  most  happy  manner  at  a  future  period  im 
our  narrative,  we  shall  abridge,  in  few,  the  long  string  of  queerly  associated  words  in  the 
form  of  a  speech,  which,  on  assuming  the  chair  thus  assigned  him,  he  poured  forth  upon  the 
assembly.  After  a  long  prefatory,  apologetic,  and  deprecatory  exordium,  in  which  his  own 
demerits,  as  is  usual  with  small  speakers,  were  strenuously  urged ;  and  after  he  had  ex- 
hausted  roost  of  the  common-places  about  the  purity  of  the  ermine  upon  the  robes  of 
lustice,  and  the  golden  scales,  and  the  unshrinking  balance,  and  the  unsparing  and  certain 
sword,  he  went  on  thus  : — **  And  now,  my  friends,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  responsibility 
and  obligations  of  the  station  thus  kindly  conferred  upon  me,  I  am  required  to  arraign  before 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  country,  which  country,  as  the  derk  reads  it,  you  undoubtedly  are;-^ 
and  hero  let  me  remark,  my  friends,  the  excellent  and  nice  distinction  which  this  phrase 
makes  between  the  man  and  the  soil,  between  the  noble  intellect  and  the  high  soul,  and  the 
mere  dirt  and  dust  upon  which  we  daily  tread.  This  very  phrase,  my  friends,  is  ^  fine 
embodiment  of  that  democratic  principle  upon  which  the  glorious  constitution  is  erected—, 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  my  friends,  I  am  required  to  arraign  before  you  this  same  pedlar,  Jared 
Bunce,  on  sundry  charges  of  misdemeanor,  and  swindling,  and  fraud — in  short,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  for  endeavouring,  without  having  the  fear  of  God  and  good  breeding  in  his  eyes,  fer 
endeavouring  to  pass  himself  off  upon  the  good  people  of  this  countrv  as  an  honest  man. 
Is  this  the  charge,  my  friends?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  lawyer,  that's  the  how,  that's  the  very  thing  itself.  Put  It  to  the  skunk,  let 
him  deny  that  if  he  can— let  him  deny  that  his  name  is  Jared  Bunce — that  he  hails  from 
Connecticut — that  he  is  a  shark,  and  a  pirate,  and  a  pestilence.  Let  him  deny  that  he  is  a 
cheat — that  he  goes  about  with  his  notions  and  other  rogueries — ^that  he  doesn't  manufacture 
maple  seeds,  and  hickory  nutmegs,  and  ground  coffee  made  out  of  rotten  rye.  Answer  to 
that,  Jared  Bunce,  you  white-livered  lizard." 

Thus  did  one  of  his  accusers  take  up  the  thread  of  the  discourse  as  concluded  in  part  by 
the  chairman.  Another  and  another  followed  with  like  speeches  in  the  most  rapid  succession, 
until  all  was  again  confusion ;  and  the  voice  of  the  lawyer,  after  a  hundred  ineffectual  efforts 
at  a  hearing,  degenerated  into  a  fine  squeak,  and  terminated  at  last  in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
thai  /Drtunately  gticcecded  in  producing  that  degree  of  quiet  around  him  in  wb'.<  n  his  language 
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bad»  singalarly  enoagh,  entirely  failed.  For  a  moment  the  company  ceased  its  clamour,  out 
of  req>eet  to  the  chairman's  cough;  and  having  cleared  his  throat  with  the  contents  of  a 
tmnbler  of  Monongahela,  which  seemed  to  stand  permanently  full  by  his  side,  he  recom* 
menced  the  proceedings ;  the  poor  criminal,  in  the  meantime,  standing  mute  and  motionless^ 
perfectly  stupified  with  his  terror,  conscious  of  repeated  offences,  knowing  perfectly  the 
reckless  spirit  of  those  who  judged  him,  and  hopeless  of  escape  from  their  hands,  without,  in 
the  country  phrase,  the  loss  at  least  of  his  **  wing  and  tail  feathers.**^ 

The  chairman  with  due  gravity  began :  **  Jared  Bunco— is  that  your  name  ?'* 

**  Why,  law^-et*,  I  can't  deny  that  I  have  gone  by  that  name  ever  since  I  began  business, 
and  I  gncss  it's  the  right  name  for  me  to  go  by,  seeing  that  I  was  christened  by  the  name  of 
Jared,  after  my  old  uncle  Jured  Withers,  that  lives  down  at  Dedham,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chasetts.  He  did  promise  to  do  something  for  me,  seeing  I  was  named  alter  him,  but  he  han't 
done  nothing  yet,  no  how.  Then  the  name  of  Bunce,  you  see,  lawyer,  I  took  from  my  father, 
his  name  being  Bunco,  too,  I  guess." 

**  Well,  Jared  Bunce,  answer  to  the  point  and  be  particular,  and  without  circumlocution. 
You  have  heard  some  of  the  charges  against  you.  Having  taken  them  down  in  short-hand,  I 
win  repeat  them  to  you  severally." 

**  The  pedlar  approached  a  few  steps,  advanced  one  leg,  raised  a  hand  to  his  ear,  and  put  on 
an  the  external  signs  of  devout  attention,  as  the  chairman  proceeded  in  the  long  and  curious 
anay. 

**  First,  then,  it  is  char,'ed  against  you,  Bunce,  by  young  Dick  Jenkins,  that  stands  over  in 
IWmtbf  you  there,  that  somewhere  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty. third  of  June,  last  June 
WIS  a  year,  you  came  by  night  to  his  plantation,  he  living  at  that  time  in  De  Kaib  county ; 
that  you  stopped  the  night  with  him  without  charge,  and  in  the  morning  you  traded  a  clock 
to  his  wife  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  that  you  had  not  been  gone  two  days  before  the  said  clock 
hegan  to  whiz,  whiz,  whiz,  and  commenced  striking,  whizzing  all  the  while,  and  never  stopped 
till  it  had  struck  clear  thirty-one,  and  since  that  time  it  will  neither  whiz,  nor  strike,  nor  do 
nothing." 

■*  Why,  lawyer,  I  an't  the  man  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  transaction,  you  see ;  but  then  yo« 
must  know  much  depends  upon  the  way  you  manage  a  clock.  A  clock  is  quite  a  delicate  and 
tiokUsh  article  of  manufacture,  you  see,  and  it  an't  everybody  that  can  make  a  clock,  or  can 
make  it  go  when  it  don't  want  to ;  and  if  a  man  takes  a  hammer  or  a  horsewhip,  or  any  other 
unnatural  weapon  to  it,  as  if  it  was  a  house  or  a  horse,  why,  I  guess,  it's  not  natural  to  expect 
it  to  keep  in  order,  and  it's  no  use  in  having  a  clock  no  how,  if  you  don't  treat  it  well.  As  for 
iti  striking  thirty-one,  that  indeed  is  something  quite  remarkable,  for  I  never  heard  one  of 
mine  strike  more  than  twelve,  and  that*s  jest  the  number  they're  regulated  to  strike.  But, 
after  all,  lawyer,  I  dont  see  that  squire  Jenkins  has  been  much  a  loser  by  the  trade,  seeing 

that  he  paid  me  in  bills  of  the Bank,  and  that  stopped  payment  about  the  time,  and  before 

leould  get  the  bill  changed;  it's  true,  I  didn't  let  on  that  I  knowed  anything  about  it,  and 
got  rid  of  the  paper  a  little  while  before  the  thing  was  known  abroad  in  the  country." 

**  Now,  look  ye,  you  gingerbread-bodied  Yankee-^I'd  like  to  know  what  you  mean  about 
taking  whip  and  hammer  to  the  clock.  If  you  mean  to  say  that  I  ever  did  such  a  thing,  Til 
lick  yon  now  on  the  spot,  by  the  eternal  scratch." 

**  Order,  order,  Mr  Jenkins,  order.  The  chair  must  be  respected.  You  must  come  to 
order,  Mr  Jenkins——"  was  the  vociferous  and  urgent  cry  of  the  chairman,  repeated  by  half 
a  dozen  voices — the  pedlar,  in  the  meanwhile,  half  doubting  the  efficacy  of  the  call,  retreating 
with  no  little  terror  behind  the  chair  of  the  dignified  personage  who  presided. 

**  Well,  you  needn't  make  sich  a  howling  about  it,"  said  Jenkins  wrathfully,  and  looking 
aronnd  him  with  the  sullen  ferocity  of  a  chafed  bear.  **  I  know  jist  as  well  how  to  keep  order, 
I  reckon,  as  any  on  you ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  will  be  out  of  order  to  lick  a  Yankee,  or  who 
can  hinder  me,  if  I  <^ooie  it" 

**  Well,  dont  look  at  me,  Dick  Jenkins,  with  such  a  look  again,  or  III  have  a  finger  in  that 
pie,  old  fellow. '  I'm  no  Yankee  to  be  frightened  by  sich  a  lank-sided  fellow  as  you,  and  by 
dof  s,  if  nobody  else  can'  keep  you  in  order,  I'm  just  the  man  to  try  if  I  can't.  So  don't  put 
on  any  shines,  old  boy,  or  Ml  darken  your  peepers,  if  I  don't  come  very  nigh  plucking  them 
'•Qt  aitogstherl"    So  spakeanother  of  the  company,  who,  having  been  much  deUcil\.^<^^'\\\i 
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criminal,  and  the  Common  Pleas  calendar  teemed  richly  to  his  view,  with  case  after  case,  in 
trespass,  assumpsit,  trover,  detinue,  contract,  &c.  &c.,  to  all  which,  as  plaintiff's  attorney, 
should  he  tacked  the  pretty  and  plump  cognomen  of  Peter  Pippin,  Esq.  He  saw  fee  after  fe€ 
thrust  into  his  hands— he  beheld  the  opposing  parties  desirous  to  conciliate,  and  extending  to 
him  sundry  of  those  equivocal  courtesies,  which,  though  they  take  not  the  ^ape  of  money, 
are  moncy*s  worth,  and  the  worthy  chairman  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  mea* 
sure.  The  profits  and -pay  once  adjusted  to  his  satisfaction,  his  spirit  took  a  broad  sweep,  and 
the  province  of  human  fame,  circumscribed,  it  is  true,  within  the  ten-mile  circuit  of  his  horizon, 
was  at  once  open  before  him.  He  beheld  the  strife,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  over  his  follow- 
labourers  at  the  bar— he  already  heard  the  applauses  of  his  neighbours  at  this  or  that  fine 
speech  or  sentiment ;  and  his  form  grew  insensibly  erect,  and  his  eye  glistened  proudly,  as  he 
freely  and  fully  assented  to  the  measure  which  promised  such  an  abundant  harvest.  Vainly 
did  the  despairing  and  dispirited  pedlar  implore  a  different  judgment ; — ^the  huge  box  which 
capped  the  body  of  his  travelling  vehicle,  torn  from  its  axle,  without  any  show  of  reverential 
respect  for  screw  or  fastening,  was  borne  in  a  moment  through  the  capacious  entrance  of  the 
hall,  and  placed  conspicuously  upon  the  table. 

**  The  key,  Bunce,  the  key  !"  was  the  demand  of  a  dozen. 

The  pedlar  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  the  pause  was  fatal.     Before  he  could  redeem  his 
error,  a  blow  from  a  hatchet  settled  the  difficulty,  by  distributing  the  fine  deaUbox  cover,  lock 
and  hioges,  In  fragments  over  the  apartment.     The  revelation  of  wares  apd  fabrics — a  strange 
admixture,  with  propriety  designated  **  notions  "—brought  all  eyes  immediately  around,  and 
rendered  a  new  order,  for  common  convenience,  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  the  company. 
The  chairman,  chair  and  man,  were  in  a  moment  raised  to  a  corresponding  elevation  upon  the 
table,  and  over  the  collection ;  and  the  controversy  and  clamour,  from  concentrating,  as  it  did 
before,  upon  the  person  of  the  pedlar,  were  now  transferred,  very  rationally,  to  the  commoditiet 
he  brought  for  solo.    Order  having  been  at  length  procured.  Colonel  Blundell,  who  assumed  to 
be  the  spokesman,  and  undertook  the  assertion  of  his  own,  and  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  from  the  cupidity  of  the  pedlar,  obtained  and  kept  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
floor.     "And  now,  Mr  Chairman,  as  you  have  already  heard  the  case,  I  will  jist,  with  your  per- 
mission, go  a  little  into  the   particulars  of  the  rogueries  and  rascalities  of  this  same  white-  • 
livercd  Yankee.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  a  Yankee,  and  that's  enough  itself  to  bring 
him  to  punishment ;  but  we'll  let  that  pass,  and  go  to  his  other  transactions — for,  as  I  reckon, 
it's  quite  punishment  enough  for  that  offence  to  be  jist  what  he  is.     He  has  traded  rotten 
stuffs  about  the  country,  that  went  to  pieces  the  first  washing.     He  has  traded  calico  prints, 
warranted  for  fast  colours,  that  run  faster  than  he  ever  ran  himself     He  has  sold  us  000*66- 
pots,  kettles,  and  other  tin  stuffs,  that  didn't  stand  hot  water  at  all ;  and  then  thinks,  do  you 
see,  Mr  Chairman,  to  get  off  in  this  thiog  by  saying  they  were  not  mode  for  our  climate— 
and,  let  me  ask,  Mr  Chairman,  if  they  wasn't  made  for  our  climate,  why  did  he  bring  'em  here? 
let  him  come  to  the  scratch,  and  answer  that,  neighbours^but  he  can't.     Well,  then,  as  yotKi^e 
all  heard,  he  has  traded  clocks  to  us  at  money's  worth,  that  one  day  run  faster  than  a  Virginny" 
marc,  and  at  the  very  next  day  would  strike  lame,  and  wouldn't  go  at  all  neither  for  beating    \ 
nor  coaxing  ;  and  besides  all  these,  neighbours,  if  these  an't  quite  enough  to  carry  a  skunk  to 
the  borse-pond,  he  has  committed  his  abominations  without  number,  all  through  the  country, 
high  and  low— for  hasn't  he  lied  and  cheated,  and  then  had  the  mean  cowardice  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  regulators,  who  have  been  on  the  look*  out  for  his  tracks  for  the  last  half  year? 
Now,  if  these  things  an't  deserving  of  punishment,  there's  nobody  fit  to  be  hung— there's    / 
nobody  that  ought  to  be  whipped.     Hickories  oughtn't  to  grow  any  longer,  and  the  best  thliig 
the  governor  can  do  would  be  to  have  all  the  jails  burnt  down  from  one  eend  of  the  country  ' 
to  the  other.     The  proof  stands  up  agin  Bunco,  and  there's  no  denying  it ;  and  it's  no  use, 
no  how,  to  let  this  fellow  oome  among  us,  year  after  year,  to  play  the  same  old  hand,  and  take 
our  money  for  his  rascally  goods,  and  then  go  away  and  laugh  at  us.      And  the  question 
before  us,  Mr  Chairman,  is  jist  what  I  have  said,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  the  critter?    To 
show  you  that  it's  high  time  to  do  something  in  the  matter,  look  at  this  piece  of  calico  print, 
that  looks,  to  be  sure,  very  well  to  the  eye,  except  as  you  see,  here'sa  tree.with  red  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers— a  most  ridiculous  notion,  indeed,  for  who  ever  seed  a  tree  with  sich  colours 
here,  in  the  very  beginning  of  summer  ?" 
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Hert  the  podlar,  for  the  moment,  more  solicitous  for  the  credit  of  the  manufacturers  than 
Imt  hit  own  safety,  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  print  was  a  mere  fancy,  a  matter  of  taste-* 
to  fret,  a  notion,  and  not  therefore  to  be  judged  by  the  standard,  which  in  a  spirit  rather 
More  Proemttean  than  was  necessary,  had  been  brought  to  decide  upon  its  merits.  He  did 
aol  ventnre,  however,  to  laj  what,  perhaps,  would  have  been  the  true  horn  of  the  difficultj* 
Uuit  the  print  was  an  autumn  or  winter  illustration,  for  that  might  have  subjected  him  to 
eoodifn  puniahment  for  its  unseasonableness.  As  it  was,  the  defence  set  up  was  to  the  Aill 
•I  imlucky  as  any  other  might  have  been. 

**  rU  tell  you  what.  Master  Bunco,  it  won*t  do  to  take  natur  in  vain.  If  you  can  show 
tm  n  better  painter  than  natur,  from  your  partji,  I  give  up ;  but  until  that  time,  I  say  that 
any  man  who  thinks  to  give  the  woods  a  different  sort  of  face  from  what  God  give  'em* 
ooght  to  be  licked  for  his  impudence,  if  nothing  else.** 

The  pedbur  again  ventured  to  expostulate ;  but  the  argument  having  been  considered 
eoacluiive  against  him,  he  was  made  to  hold  his  peace,  while  the  prosecutor,  for  so  we  may 
ityle  him,  proeeeded— *'  Now  then,  Mr  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  here  is  a  sample  of  the 
kind  of  stuff  he  thinks  to  impose  upon  us.  But  it  won't  do,  Mr  Chairman.  Look  now  at 
the  rottennen  of  this  here  article,  and  I  reckon  it*s  jist  as  good  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  say 
irbetber  a  little  touch  of  Lynch's  law  an*t  the  very  thing  for  the  Yankee  !** 

Holding  up  the  devoted  calico  to  the  gaze  of  the  assembly,  with  a  single  effort  of  his 
itnMig  and  widely*distended  arms  he  rent  it  asunder  with  little  difficulty,  the  sweep  not 
terminating  until  the  stuff,  which,  by  the  way,  resigned  itself  without  struggle  or  resistance 
to  its  &f e,  had  been  most  completely  and  evenly  divided.     The  poor  pedlar  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  stay  a  ravage  that,  once  begun,  now  became  an  epidemic.      He  struggled  and 
strove  with  a  tenacious  hand  and  unreluctant  spirit,  holding  on  to  sundry  of  his  choicest 
bales,  and  claiming  protection  from  the  chair,  until  warned  of  bis  imprudent  zeal  in  behalf 
of  foods  so  little  deserving  of  his  risk  by  the  sharp  and  sudden  application  of  an  unknown 
hand  to  his  ears,  which  sent  him  reeling  against  the  table,  and  persuaded  him  into  as  groat  a 
degree  of  patience,  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  could  be  well  expected  to  exhibit. 
Article  after  article  underwent  a  like  analysis  of  its  strength  and  texture,  and  a  warm 
eBulation  took  place  among  the  rioters  as  to  their  several  capacities  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion.     The  shining  bottoms  were  torn  from  the  tin-wares,  in  order  to  prove  that  such  a 
separation  was  possible;  and  it  is  doing  but  brief  justice  to  the  pedlar  to  say,  that  whatever 
in  (act  might  have  been  the  true  character  of  his  commodities,  the  very  choicest  of  human 
iabrics  could  never  have  resisted  the  various  tests  of  bone  and  sinew,  tooth  and  nail,  to 
which  they  were  indiscriminately  subjected.     Immeasunable  and  wild  was  the  confusion  that 
followed.      All  restraints  were  removed — all  hindrances,  moral  and  physical,  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  tide  rushed  onward  with  a  most  headlong  tendency.     Apprehensive  of 
pecuniary  responsibilities  in  his  own  person,  and  having  his  neighbours  wrought  to  the 
desirftd  pitch  of  frenzy,  fearing  also  lest  his  station  might  somewhat  involve  himself  in  the 
meihes  bo  was  desirous  of  weaving  around  the  limbs  of  others,  the  sagacious  chairman,  upon 
the  first  show  of  violence,  roared  out  his  resignation,  and  descended  from  his  pride  of  place. 
Bat  this  movement  did  not  in  the  least  impair  the  industry  of  the  regulators.     A  voice  was 
heufd  from  the  crowd,  proposing  a  bonfire  of  the  merchandise,  and  no  second  suggestion  was 
necessary  to  this  end.     All  h:mds  but  those  of  the  pedlar  and  the  attorney  were  employed 
in  building  the  pyre  in  front  of  the  tavern  some  thirty  yards,  and  here,  in  choice  confUsion, 
lay  flaming  calicoes,  illegitimate  silks,  worsted  hose,  wooden  clocks  and  nutmegs,  maple- 
wood  seeds  of  all  descrip^ms,  plaid  cloaks,  scents,  and  spices,  jumbled  up  in  ludicrous  com- 
bfaations  of  most  infinite  variety.     A  dozen  hands  busied  themseves  in  procuring  materials 
hr  tho  blaze,  and  in  applying  the  torch  to  the  toppling  and  devoted  mass,  howling  over  it, 
■t  every  snoecssive  burst  of  flame  that  went  up  into  the  dark  atmosphere,  a  wild  and  savage 
yell  of  triumph  that  tallied  well  with  the  proceedings  in  which  they  were  engaged.     The 
shoots  and  screams  of  the  revellers,  for  such  they  literally  seemed,  were  broken  occasionally 
into  something  like  a  methodical  arrangement  of  sounds,  of  a  character  rather  euphonous 
ttei'  otlmrwise,  which  took  at  length  the  form  of  a  barbarous  chorus,  well  known  to  that 
iurt  ef  the  country,  and  recited  the  modes  of  punishment  usually  adopted  in  the  cases  of 
the  ohiiosfotts.  b 
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With  something  like  the  stupor  of  despair,  not  venturing  nigh,  however,  did  the  cmibr- 
lunate  merchant  survey  the  conflagration  which  in  a  moment  consumed  the  substance  of  «. 
long  season  of  industrious  labour.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  demerits,  his  case  deserved 
the  sympathy  which  it  did  not  find  on  this  occasion.  A  verse  of  the  wild  and  savage  choral 
referred  to,  and  in  which  all  the  voices  joined,  smote  harshly  on  his  senses,  and  aroused  him 
to  a  something  of  exaggerated  consciousness.  The  strain  ran  on  in  most  uncouth  doggeveU 
in  a  variety  of  measures,  and  detailed  the  luxuries  of  a  ride  upon  a  rail  somewhat  at  leogtb 
and  by  no  means  unattractively.  A  single  verse  ([lad  been  preserved  as  properly  intre^ 
duotory  to  this  chapter ;  but  the  song  itself,  and  at  full  length,  had  been  long  before  made 
familiar  to  the  cars  now  most  deeply  interested  in  the  burthen.  The  pedlar  heard,  but  leeaMd 
heedless ;  all  senses,  it  would  appear,  having  been  lost  or  locked  up  in  that  of  sight ;  ioTp 
motionless  and  mute,  with  immovable  feature,  the  perf?ot  embodiment  of  despair,  he  looked 
forth  from  the  window,  not  venturing  ni<^her  to  the  spot,  where,  in  a  huge  pile,  smoking  and 
kindling,  lay  his  devoted  commodities— his  entire  stock  in  trade.  The  lawyer  alone  stood  by 
bim,  wearing  an  expression  of  countenance  as  meaningless  as  it  might  well  be  made. 

**  Do  you  hear  that  song,  Bunce?"  was  his  question,  as  a  stanza  of  the  wild  chonii 
swelled  upon  the  car.     *'  Does  your  spirit  take  in  its  meaning,  my  friend  ?** 

**  Friend!"  was  the  very  natural  exclamation  of  the  person  so  addressed,  as  he  shrnak 
from  the  touch  of  the  inquirer's  hand,  while  a  glance  of  concentrated  bitterness  and  aoom 
Ijtassed  rapidly  into  his  eyes,  giving  to  his  countenance,  at  that  moment,  a  degree  of  fieroe 
manhood,  which  somewhat  elevated  his  character  even  in  the  sight  of  Pippin  himselt  The 
sentiment,  however,  passed  from  his  features,  if  not  from  his  heart,  as  he  replied,  reproach- 
fully enough,  and  justly  enough,  we  may  add,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  transactioa-^ 
'.*  Why,  lawyer,  you  needn't  ask  me  that  question,  or  indeed  any  question,  seeing  that  I  owe 
as  much  of  this  misfortune  to  you  as  to  anybody  else  ;  for  though  you  did  stop  when  ikty 
began  the  mischief,  yet  if  you  had  but  acted  like  a  friend,  you  could  have  saved  the  stulf  and 
kept  me  out  of  harm.* 

"  There  you  do  me  wrong,  pedlar.  They  had  sworn  against  you  long  ago,  and  you  knoir 
them  well  enough  to  know  the  devil  himself  couldn't  stop  them  when  fairly  upon  the  track. 
But  now,  Bunce,  don't  be  down  in  the  mouth.'  Vm  the  man  to  have  justice  done  yoa,  and 
get  you  recompence  for  this." 

**  You,  lawyer?  well,  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  calkilate  to  do  that?** 

**  I'll  tell  you.     You  know  my  profession." 

*'  I  guess  I  do,  pretty  much." 

*'  Thus,  then— most  of  these  arc  men  of  substance;  at  least  they  have  enough  to  torii 
out  a  pretty  good  case  each  of  them ;  now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  bring  suit.  Ill  do  all 
that,  you  know,  the  same  as  if  you  did  it  yourself.  You  must  lay  your  damages  handsomdyv 
furnish  a  few  affidavits,  put  the  business  entirely  in  my  hands,  and— 'how  much  is  the  value 
of  your  goods  ?" 

**  Well,  1  guess  they  might  be  worth  something  over  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollora 
and  six  shillings,  York  money.** 

**  Well,  give  me  all  the  particulars,  and  I  venture  to  assure  you  that  I  can  get  five  hoiu 
dred  dollars  damages  at  least,  and  perhaps  a  thousand.  But  of  this  wc  can  talk  more  at 
leisure  when  you  are  in  safety.     Where's  your  cart,  Bunce  ?** 

*•  On  t'other  side  of  the  house,  what  they've  left  of  it." 

**  Now,  then,  while  they're  busy  over  the  blaze,  put  your  tackle  on,  hitch  your  horse,  and 
take  the  back  track  to  my  clearing ;  it's  but  a  short  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  youll  be  there 
in  no  time.    I'll  follow  in  a  little  while,  and  we'll  arrange  and  deliberate  upon  the  matter.** 

"  Well,  now,  lawyer,  but  I  can't— my  horse,  as  you  see,  having  over-eat  himself,  is  ttrtiok 
with  the  founders  and  can't  budge  a  step.  I  put  him  in  'squire  Dickens*  stable^  'long  witii 
bis  animals,  and  seeing  that  he  hadn't  had  much  the  day  before,  I  emptied  the  com  fttm 
their  trough  into  his,  and  jist  see  what's  come  of  it.     I  hadn't  ought  to  done  so,  to  be 


•ure." 


"  That's  bad,  Bunce— very  bad  ;  but  that  must  not  stop  you.  Your  life,  Bnnoe,  If  in 
danger,  and  I  have  too  much  regard  for  you  to  let  you  risk  it  by  longer  stay  here.'  Take  mjr 
D'l;?,  there—the  second  one  from  the  tree,  and  put  him  in  the  gears  ia  place  -of  yonr  OWB. 
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He*8  A5  gentle  as  a  spaniel,  and  goes  like  a  deer ;  so  you  neednH  be  afraid  of  bim.  Yoa 
knovr  the  back  track  to  my  house,  and  I'll  come  after  you,  quietly  bringing  your  creature 
along:     I  'spose  he*s  not  so  stiff  but  he  can  bring  me.** 

**  He  can  do  that,  lawyer,  I  guess,  without  difficulty.  1*11  do  as  you  say,  and  off  pretty 
slick.     Five  hundred  dollars  damage,  lawyer— eh  ?*• 

**  No  matter  about  that  till  I  see  you.  Put  your  nag  in  gears  quickly  and  quietly — you 
have  little  time  to  spare  T* 

The  pedlar  proceeded  to  the  work,  and  was  in  a  little  while  ready  for  a  start  But  he 
lUigered  at  the  porch.  '*  I  say,  lawyer,  it's  a  hard  bout  they've  given  me  this  time.  I  did 
fear  they  would  be  rash  and  obstropolous,  but  didn't  think  they'd  gone  so  far.  Indeed,  it's 
pretty  clear,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  the  ciu^d  creter  failed  me,  I  should  not  have  trusted  myself 
in  the  place,  after  what  I  was  told  they  meant  to  do  with  me." 

**  Well,  but  Bunce,  you  have  been  rather  too  sly  in  your  dealings,  and  they  have,  you  must 
confess,  a  good  deal  to  complain  of.  Now,  though  I  said  nothing  about  it,  that  coat  you  sold 
me  for  a  black  grew  red  with  a  week's  wear,  and  threadbare  in  a  month." 

*'  Now  don't  talk,  lawyer,  seeing  you  ha'n't  paid  me  for  it  yet ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  I  have,  as  you  say,  done  some  queer  things  in  my  time,  and  did  sell  my  goods  for 
sofliethlng  more  than  might  have  been  their  vally ;  but  I  hadn't  ought  to  had  such  a  punish- 
ment  as  this." 

The  wild  song  of  the  rioters  rung  in  his  ears,  followed  by  a  proposition,  seemingly  made 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  to  change  the  plan  of  operations,  and  in&tead  of  givmg  him  the  ride 
upon  the  rail,  cap  the  blazing  goods  of  his  cart,  with  the  proper  person  of  the  proprietor.  The 
pedlar  lingered  to  hear  no  further ;  and  the  quick  ear  of  the  lawyer,  as  he  returned  into  the 
hsll,  distinguished  the  rumbling  motion  of  his  cart  hurrying  down  the  road*  But  he  had 
scarcely  reseated  himself  and  resumed  his  glass,  before  Bunce  also  appeared.  "  Why,  man,  I 
thought  you  were  off.  You  burn  daylight ;  though  they  do  say,  those  whom  water  won't 
drown,  rope  must  hang." 

**  There  is  some  risk,  lawyer,  to  be  sure ;  but  when  I  recollect  how  much  I  want  this  boXt 
which  you  see  is  a  fine  one,  though  they  have  disfigured  it,  I  thought  I  should  have  time  enough 
to  take  it  with  me,  and  anything  that  might  be  lying  about ;"  looking  around  the  apartment 
as  he  spoke,  and  gathering  up  a  few  fragments,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  enemy. 

**  Begone,  fool  T  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  impatiently.  *'  They  are  upon  you — they  come 
^tly  for  your  life,  you  dog — I  hear  their  voices." 

**  I'm  off,  lawyer" — and  looking  once  behind  him  as  he  hurried  off,  the  pedlar  passed  from 
this  rear  of  the  building  as  they  who  sought  him  re-entered  in  front. 

**The  blood's  in  him— the  Yankee  will  be  Yankee  still,  though  his  ears  suffer  for  it,"  wai 
tke  mattered  remark  of  the  lawyer,  as  he  prep'ared  to  encounter  the  returning  rioters. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

**  Mara  be  a  goodly  company  enough, 
Mueh  merriment  aad  damimv— aot  to  upeok 
Of  the  fair  jest,  and  laughteiwmakinr  bowt— 
WUlt  pleaM  yoa  join  ua  V 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Forrester  entered  the  tavern-hall,  curious  to  know  the  result  of 
tke  trial,  frem  which  his  attendance  upon  our  hero  had  unavoidably  detained  bun.  The  actora 
Wthe  dtmma  were  in  better  humour  than  before,  and  uproarious  mirth  had  succeeded  to  fero- 
city. They  were  hi  all  the  very  excess  of  self-glorification ;  for  though  somewhat  disappoUited 
«f  thefar  design,  and  defrauded  of  the  catastrophe,  they  had  nevertheless  done  much,  according 
U  their  own  judgment,  and  enough  perhaps,  in  that  of  the  reader,  for  the  purposes  of  justice. 
The  woA  of  niaohief  had  been  fully  and  foully  consummated ;  and  though  to  their  notion, 
ittll  aooiewbat  incomplete  from  the  escape  of  the  pedlar  himself,  they  were  in  great  pert  ae* 
tisfiad*-ieme  few  among  them,  indeed— and  among  these  our  quondam  friend  Fomtster 
Kay  be  inclcided— were  net  sorry  that  Bunce  had  escaped  the  application  of  the  peMoaal  tesU 
wUefa  hed  been  eontenpleted  far  his  benefit ;  for,  however  willmg,  it  was  somewhat  doubt* 
Ihl  whetfaw  they  would  here  been  altogether  able  to  save  him  from  the  handg  of  tboie  having 
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a  less  scniptiloas  regard  to  humanity.    Still  the  uproar  of  the  party,   though  now  of  a  less 
wolfish  nature,  had  undergone  little  diminution. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Forrester  revived  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  now  beginning 
somewhat  to  decline,  as  several  voices  undertook  to  give  him  a  veracious  account  of  its  pro- 
gress and  results.  The  lawyer  was  in  his  happiest  mood,  as  things,  so  far,  had  all  turned 
tint  as  he  expected.  His  voice  was  loudest,  and  his  oratory  more  decidedly  effective  than 
ever.  The  prospect  before  him  was  also  of  so  seductive  a  character,  that  he  yielded  more 
than  was  his  wont  to  the  influences  of  the  bottle-god,  standing  before  him  in  the  shape  of  the 
little  negro,  who  served  forth  the  whiskey,  in  compliance  with  the  popular  appetite,  from  a 
little  iron-hooped  keg,  perched  upon  a  shelf  conveniently  in  the  corner. 

**  Here,  Cuffee,  you  thrice-blackened  baby  of  Beelzebub !— why  stand  you  there,  arms 
akimbo,  and  showing  your  ivories,  when  you  see  we  have  no  whiskey  !  Bring  in  the  jug,  yoa 
imp  of  darkness— touch  us  the  monongahela,  and  a  fresh  tumbler  for  Mr  Forrester — and,  look 
you,  one  too  for  Colonel  Blundell,  seeing  he's  demolished  the  other.     Quick,  you  terrapin  r* 

Cuffee  recovered  himself  in  an  instant.  His  hands  fell  to  his  sides— bis  mouth  closed  in- 
tuitively, and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  changing  their  fixed  direction,  marshalled  his  way  with  a 
fresh  jug,  containing  two  or  more  quarts,  to  the  rapacious  lawyer. 

'*  Ah,  you  blackguard,  that  will  do — now,  Mr  Forrester — now,  Colonel  Blundell-  don't 
be  slow — no  backing  out,  boys— hey,  for  a  long  drink  to  the  stock  in  trade  of  our  friend  the 
pedlar.'* 

So  spoke  Pippin :  all  glasses  were  at  once  in  hand,  and  a  wild  huzza  attested  the  good* 
humour  which  the  proposition  excited.    Potation  rapidly  followed  potation,  and  the  jug  again  de- 
manded replenishing.     The  company  was  well  drilled  in  this  species  of  exercise  ;  and  each  in- 
dividual claiming  caste  in  such  sphere  and  circle  must  be  well  prepared,  like  the  knight-chal- 
lenger of  old  tourney,  to  defy  all  comers.     In  the  cases  of  Pippin  and  Blundell,  successive 
thraughts,  after  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  mental  and  animal  solidity,  seemed  rather 
to  fortify  than  to  weaken  their  defences,  and  to  fit  them  more  perfectly  for  a  due  prolongation 
of  the  warfare.     The  appetite,  too,  like  most  appetites,  growing  from  what  it  fed  on,  ventured 
few  idle  exjxistulations  ;  glass  after  glass,  in  rapid  succession,  fully  attested  the  claim  of  these 
two  champions  to  the  renown  which  such  exercises  in  that  section  of  the  world  had  won  for  them 
respectively.     The  subject  of  conversation,  which,  in  all  this  time,  accompanied  their  other  in- 
dulgences— for  the  American  drinker,  unlike  the  German,  grows  garrulous  with  drink— -was 
very  naturally  that  of  the  pedlar  and  his  punishment.     On  this  topic,  however,  a  professional  not 
'  less  than  personal  policy  sealed  completely  the  lips  of  our  lawyer,  saving  on  those  points  which 
admitted  of  a  general  remark,  without  application  or  even  meaning.     Though  drunk,  his 
'  policy  was  that  of  the  courts ;  and  the  practice  of  the  sessions  had  served  him  well,  in  his  own 
person;  to  give  the  lie  to  the  **  in  vino  veriias**  of  the  proverb. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  the  company  found  increase  in  the  person  of  the  land- 
lord, who  now  made  his  appearance ;  and,  as  we  purpose  that  he  shall  be  no  unimportant 
auxiliar  in  the  action  of  our  story,  it  may  be  prudent  for  a  few  moments  to  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  his  outward  man,  and  severally  to  describe  his  features.     We  have  him  before  us  in 
that  large,  dark,  and  somewhat  heavy  person  who  sidles  awkwardly  into  the  apartment,  as  if 
only  conscious  in  part  of  the  true  uses  of  his  legs  and  arms.     He  leans  at  this  moment  over 
the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  company,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  upward  glance,  surveys 
the  whole,  while  whispering  in  his  ears.     His  lowering  eyes,  almost  shut  in,  and  partially 
'  concealed  by  his  scowling  and  bushy  black  eyebrows,  are  of  a  quick  grey,  stern  and  penetrating 
in  their  general  expression,  yet,  when  narrowly  observed,  putting  on  an  air  of  vacancy,  if  not 
stupidity,  that  furnishes  a  perfect  blind  to  the  lurking  meaning  within  ;  his  head  is  well  made, 
though  a  thorough-bred  phrenologist  might  object  to  a  strong  animal  preponderance  in  the 
'  rear ;  his  mouth,  bold  and  finelv  curved,  is  rigid,  however,  in  its  compression,  and  the  lips,  at 
times  almost  woven  together,  are  largely  indicative  of  ferocity  $  they  are  pale  in  colour,  and 
'dingily  so,  yet  his  flushed  cheek  and  brow  bear  striking  evidence  of  a  something  too  frequent 
*evel ;  his  hair,  thin  and  scattered,  is  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  and  sprinkled  with  grey ; 
'  hhnedk  is  so  very  short  that  a  single  black  handkerchief,  wrapped  loosely  about  it,  removes 
all  seeming  distinction  between  itself  and  the  adjoining  shoulders— 'the  latter  being  round  and 
-oprxsing,  forming  a  socket,  into  which  the  former  appears  to  fall  as  into  a  designated  place. 
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As  if  more  effectually  to  complete  the  unfavourable  Imprest  ion  of  such  an  outline,  an  ugly  scar, 
partly  across  the  cheek,  and  slightly  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  left  nostril,  adds  to  his  whole 
look  a  sinister  expression,  calculated  to  defeat  entirely  any  neutralixing  or  Ictt  objectionabla 
feature.     His  form,  to  conclude  the  picture,  is  constructed  with  singular  power ;  and  though 
not  symmetrica],  is  far  from  ungainly.    When  impelled  by  some  stirring  motive,  his  carriage 
is  easy,  without  seeming  effort,  and  his  huge  frame  throws  aside  the  sluggishneu  which  at 
other  times  invests  it,  putting  on  a  habit  of  animated  exercise  which  changes  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  man.     Such  was  Walter,  or  as  he  was  more  fiimiliarly  termed  in  the 
conventicle,  Wat  Munro.     He  took  his  seat  with  the  company,  with  the  ease  of  one  whe 
neither  doubted  nor  deliberated  upon  the  footing  which  he  claimed  among  them.     He  was  not 
merely  the  publican  of  his  profession,  but  better  fitted  indeed  for  perhaps  any  other  avocation, 
as  may  possibly  bo  discovered  in  the  progress  of  our  narrative.     To  his  wife,  a  good  quiet  sort 
of  body,  who,  as  Forrester  phrased  it,  did  not  dare  to  say  her  soul  was  her  own,  he  deputed 
the  whole  domestic  management  of  the  tavern ;  while  he  would  be  gone,  nobody  could  say 
where  or  why,  for  weeks  and  more  at  a  time,  away  from  bar  and  hostel,  in  different  portions 
of  the  country.     Nobody  ventured  to  inquire  into  a  matter  that  was  still  sufficiently  myste- 
rious to  arouse  curiosity ;  the  people  who  lived  with  and  about  him  generally  entertaining  a 
degree  of  respect,  amounting  almost  to  vulgar  awe  for  his  person  and  presence,  which 
prevented  much  inquir}'  into  his  doings.     Some  few,  however,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  spoke 
in  terms  of  dislike  and  suspicion ;  but  the  number  of  this  class  was  inconsiderable,  and  they 
themselves  felt  that  the  risk  which  they  incurred  was  not  so  important  as  to  permit  of  their 
going  much  out  of  the  way  to  trace  the  doubtful  features  in  the  landlord's  life.     As  we  have 
already  stated,  he  took  his  place  along  with  his  guests ;  the  bottles  and  glasses  were  rcplen- 
isbed,  the  story  of  the  pedlar  again  told,  and  each  individual  once  more  busied  in  describing 
his  own  exploits.    The  lawyer,  immersed  in  visions  of  grog  and  glory,  rhapsodized  perpetually, 
and  clapped  his  hands.  Blundell,  drunkenly  happy,  at  every  discharge  of  the  current  humour, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  chuckle,  the  meffeotual  halloo  gurgling  away  in  the  abyss  of  his 
mighty  throat ;  until,  at  length,  his  head  settled  down  supinely  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  hour  of  his  victory  had  gone  by ;  though  even  then,  his  huge  jaws  opening  at 
intervale  for  the  outward  passage  of  sometliing  which  by  courtesy  might  be  considered  a  laugh, 
attested  the  still  anxious  struggles  of  the  inward  spirit,  battling  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh. 
The  example  of  a  leader  like  Blundell  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  uprightoess  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  wild  company.    Having  the  sanction  of  such  high  authority,  several 
others,  and  minor  spirits  it  is  true,  settled  down  into  or  under  their  chairs  without  a  stru^^le. 
The  survivors  made  some  lugubrious  efforts  at  a  triumph  over  their  less  stubborn  companions, 
but  the  laborious  and  husky  laugh  was  but  a  poor  apology  for  the  proper  performance  of  this 
feat.     Munro,  who  to  his  other  qualities  added  those  of  a  sturdy  bon  vivantf  together  with 
Forrester,  and  a  few  who  still  girt  in  the  lawyer  as  the  prince  of  the  small  jest,  discharged 
their  witticisms  without  any  dread  of  replication  upon  the  staggering  condition  of  affairs ;  not 
'forgetting  inthefar  assaults  the  fruitful  and  disputatious  civilian  himself.    That  worthy,  we 
regret  to  add,  though  still  unwilling  to  yield,  and  still  striving  to  retort,  bad  nevertheless 
soflhred  oonsiderable  loss  of  equilibrium.     His  speeches  were  more  than  ever  confused,  and  it 
was  rensarked  that  his  eyes  danced  about  hazily,  with  a  most  moist  and  ineffectual  expression. 
He  looked  about,  however,  with  a  stupid  gaze  of  self-satisfaction ;  but  his  laugh  and  language, 
forming  a  strange  and  most  unseemly  coalition,  degenerated  at  last  into  a  most  dolorous  and 
woo-begone  sniffle^  iadioating  the  rapid  departure  of  the  few  mental  and  animal  holdfasts 
whieh  had  lingered  with  him  so  long.    While  thus  reduced,  his  few  surviving  senses  were  at 
onoe  oalled  into  acute  activity  by  the  appearance  of  a  sooty  little  negro,  who  placed  within 
his  grasp  a  misshapen  fold  of  dirty  paper,  which  a  near  examination  made  out  to  take  the  form 
ofaWttar. 

**  Why,  what  the  d— 1  d-Kl  sort  of  fist  is  this  you've  given  me,  yon  bird  of  blackness  t  where 
get  yon  tUs  vile  scrawl?  faugh  I  you've  had  it  in  your  jaws,  you  raven,  have  you  not?" 

The  terrfied  urchin  retreated  a  few  paces,  while  answering  the  inquiry.    '*  No,  massa 
hwryer^-de  pedlar— da  him  gib  um  to  me  so.     I  bring  urn  straight  as  he  gib  um  to  me.** 

''The  pedlar !  why,  where  is  he?  what  the  devil  can  he  have  to  write  about?**  was  the 
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<«  The  pedlar r*  teid  tfte  lawyer,  ami  bis  sobriety  grew  ttreiigtheiied  at  the  thong-it  of 
huaiiiess :  he  called  to  the  waiter,  aod  whimpered  in  bis  ears,  *"  Hark  ye,  Cu&e ;  go  bring  oat 
tiw  pedlar's  horse,  saddle  him  with  my  saddle,  which  lies  in  the  gallery ;  bring  him  to  the  tree, 
and,  look  ye,  make  no  noise  about  it,  you  scoundrel,  as  you  value  your  ears." 

Coffee  was  gone  on  his  mission,  and  the  whole  assembly,  aroused  by  the  name  of  the 
pedlar,  and  the  mysterioas  influeace  of  the  communication  upon  the  lawyer,  gathered,  with 
iaqiitries  of  impatient  anticipation,  around  the  person  of  that  worthy.  Finding  him  slow  at 
the  revelation,  they  clamoured  for  the  contentit  of  the  epistle  and  the  route  of  the  writer, 
■either  of  which  did  Pippin  seem  desirous  to  communicate.  His  evasions  and  unwiilingneas 
were  all  in  vain,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  undertake  the  perusal  of  the  scrawl,  a  task 
he  would  most  gladly  have  avoided  while  in  their  prcscace.  He  was  in  doubt  and  fear ;  what 
eoold  the  pedlar  have  to  communicate,  on  paper,  which  might  not  have  been  left  over  for 
their  interview  ?  His  mind  was  troubled  with  forebodings,  and  pushing  the  crowd  away  from 
immediately  about  him,  he  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  began  the  perusal ;  proceeding  with  a 
measured  gait,  the  result  as  well  of  the  '*  damned  cramp  hand, "  as  of  the  still  foggy  intellect 
and  unsettled  vision  of  the  reader.  But  as  the  characters  and  their  signification  became  more 
dear  and  obvious  to  his  gaze,  his  features  grew  more  and  more  sobered  and  intelligent,  a 
blankness  overspread  his  face,  his  hands  trembled,  and,  finally,  his  apprehensions,  whatever 
they  might  ha%'e  been,  having  seemingly  undergone  full  confirmation,  he  crumbled  the  viUanous 
scrawl  in  his  hands,  and  dashing  it  to  the  floor  in  a  rage,  roared  out,  in  quick  succession,  volley 
after  volley  of  invective  and  denunciation  upon  the  thrice  blasted  bead  of  the  troublesome  and 
terrible  pedlar.  The  provocation  roust  have  been  great,  no  doubt,  to  impart  such  animatioa 
at  such  a  time  to  the  man  of  law ;  and  the  curiosity  of  one  of  the  revellers  getting  the  better 
of  his  scruples  in  such  maters,  if  indeed  scruples  of  any  kind  abode  in  such  a  section,  prompting 
him  to  seize  upon  the  epistle  thus  pregnant  with  mortal  matter,  in  this  way  the  whole  secret 
became  public  property.  As,  therefore,  we  shall  violate  no  confidence,  and  shock  no  deconuDy 
we  proceed  to  read  it  aloud,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

*'  TO  THE  LAWYER  nPPIN,  ESQUIRE. 

**  Dear  Lawyer,^!  guess  I  am  pretty  safe  now  from  the  regulators,  and  saving  my  trouble 
of  mind,  well  enough,  and  nothing  to  complain  about.  Your  animal  goes  as  slick  as  greaae, 
and  carried  me  in  no  time  out  of  reach  of  rifle  shot,  so  you  sea  ii*8  only  right  to  thank  God 
and  you,  lawyer ;  for  if  God  hadn't  touched  you,  and  you  hadn't  lent  me  the  nag,  I  guess  it 
-would  have  been  a  sore  chance  for  my  bones,  in  the  hands  of  them  savages  and  beasts  of  prey. 

**  Pve  been  thinking,  lawyer,  as  I  driv  along,  about  what  you  aaid  to  me,  and  I  guess  it*a  no 
more  than  right  and  reasonable  I  should  take  the  law  on  *em{  and  so  I  put  the  case  in  yovr 
hands,  lawyer,  to  make  the  most  on  it ;  and  seeing  that  the  damages,  as  you  say,  may  be  over 
five  hundred  dollars,  why,  1  dou*t  see  but  the  money  is  just  as  good  in  my  hands  as  theirs,  fisr 
so  it  ought  to  be.  The  bill  of  particulars,  for  the  notions  and  other  stuflb,  I  will  send  you  in 
the  hill,  in  the  meanwhile  you  may  say,  having  something  to  go  upon,  that  the  whole  cornea 
to  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  thereabouts,  for  with  a  little  calculatioa  and  figuring,  I  guess 
it  wen*t  be  hard  to  bring  it  up  to  that.  This  don't  count  the  vally  of  the  cftrt,  for  as  I  amde 
it  myself,  it  didn't  cost  roe  much ;  but,  if  you  put  it  in  the  bill,  which  I  guess  you  ought  to,  pat 
it  down  for  twenty  doUars  more,  seeing  that  if  I  can't  trade  for  one  somehow,  I  shall  have  to 
give  something  like  that  for  another. 

**  And  now,  lawyer,  there's  one  thing — Idon*t  like  to  be  in  the  reaeh  of  them  'ere  regnlators 

for  some  tiote  to  come  yet»  and  guess  'twonldnt  be  altogether  the  wisest  te  stop  short  of  a 

ride  of  fifteen  miles  to-night ;  so,  therefore,  you  see  it  wont  be  in  my  way  no  hew  te  leS  yea 

have  your  nag,  whioh  is  a  main  fine  one,  and  goes  slick  as  a  whistie^  Pretty  much  as  if  he  and 

the  waggon  was  made  for  one  another ;  but  this  I  guess  will  be  no  diflerence  te  yoUt  seeteg 

that  you  can  pay  yourself  his  vally  out  of  the  damages.     I'm  willing  to  allow  you  one  hundred 

dollars  for  him,  though  he  an't  worth  so  much  no  how,  and  the  balance  of  the  aaooey  you  can 

send  to  me,  or  ray  brother,  ia  the  town  of  Meriden,  in  the  state  of  Cenaeetacut     So  ae  fnDre» 

dear  lawyer,  at  this  writing  fnmi 

'*  Your  very  bumble  sarvantie^ 

**  commiad,  Ac.  Ae. 

(Signed)  **  Jarsa  JUwcs.  "  - .  \ 
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"'  Tb<3  dismay  of  the  haplesi  and  horseless  attorney,  at  this  epistle,  was  only  exceeded  by  tho 
chagrin  with  which  he  perceived  its  circulation,  and  anticipated  the  odium  in  consequence.  He 
leaped  about  tho  hall,  among  the  comp  iny,  in  a  rcstinss  paroxysm,  now  denouncing  the 
pedlar,  now  deprecating  their  doubts  and  dissntisfuntion  ot  finding  out  tho  douMc  game  wiiich 
their  chairman  had  been  playing.  This  trick  of  the  runaway  almost  gave  liim  u  degree  of 
faTour  In  their  eyes,  which  did  not  find  any  diminution,  wiien  the  lawyer,  rusliing  forth  from 
the  apartment  with  many  imprecations,  encountered  a  new  triul  in  the  horse  left  him  by  the 
pedlar ;  tho  miserable  beast  being  complct(>1y  ruined,  unable  to  move  a  step,  and  more  dead 
than  alive.     The  punishment  was  complete. 


CHAPTER    VHI. 

*'  A  bojpeleM  dlieonfent,  I  ttill  demrt, 
I>«uod  tb«  wbol«MMB«  llfhtf  that  other*  Me, 
And  che«rleM  in  the  general  proTidence**' 

Ralph  opened  his  eyes  at  a  moderately  late  hour  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  found  hia 
acquaintance,  Forrester,  in  close  attendance.  He  felt  himself  somewhat  sore  from  hia  bruiiea 
in  foiling,  but  the  wound  gave  him  little  concern.  Indeed,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it*. 
He  had  slept  well,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  explanatory  conversation  ivhich  tho 
woodman  began.  From  him  he  learned  the  manner  and  situation  in  which  ho  had  been  found, 
and  was  made  familiar  with  a  partial  history  of  his  present  whereabouts.  In  return,  he  gave 
a  particular  account  of  the  assault  made  upon  him  in  the  wood,  and  of  his  escape— oil  of  whicb^ 
flflready  known  to  the  reader,  will  call  for  no  additional  details.  In  reply  to  the  uascrupuloui 
inquiry  of  Forrester,  tho  youth,  with  as  little  hesitation,  declared  himself  to  be  a  native  of  the 
neighbouring  state  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  one  of  its  middle  districts,  now  about  to  visit 
Tennessee.     lie  concluded  with  giving  his  name. 

"  Colleton,  Colleton,"  repeated  the  other,  as  if  reviving  some  recollection  of  the  olden 
time — '*  Why,  'squire,  I  once  know*d  a  whole  family  of  that  name  in  Carolina.  I'm  from 
Carolina  myself,  you  must  know.  Th<^rc  was  an  old  codger — a  fine  hearty  buck — old  Ralph 
Colleton — Colonel  Ralph,  as  they  used  to  call  hinu  He  did  have  a  power  of  money,  and  a 
linart  chance  of  lands  and  field  niggers ;  but  they  did  say  he  was  going  behind-hand,  for  he 
didn't  know  how  to  keep  what  ho  had.  He  was  always  buying,  and  living  large ;  but  that 
can*t  last  for  ever.  I  saw  him  first  ut  a  muster.  I  was  then  just  eighteen,  and  wont  out  with 
the  rest,  for  the  first  time.  Maybe,  'squiro,  I  didn't  take  tho  rag  off  the  bush  that  day.  I 
belonged  to  captain  Williams's  troop,  called  the  '  Bush  Whackers.'  We  were  all  fine-looking 
fellows,  though  I  say  it  myself.  I  was  no  chicken,  I  tell  you.  From  that  day  Mark  Forrester 
wrote  himself  down  'man.'  And  well  hs  might,  'squire,  and  no  small  one  either.  Six  feet 
in  stocking-foot,  sound  in  wind  and  limb — could  outrun,  outjump,  out  wrestle,  outfight,  and 
ontdo  any  lad  of  my  inches  in  tho  whole  district.  There  was  Tom  Foster,  that  for  five  long 
years  counted  himself  cock  of  tho  walk,  and  crowed  like  a  chicken  whenever  he  came  out  upon 
the  ground.  You  never  saw  Tom,  I  reckon,  for  he  went  off  to  Mississippi  after  I  sowed  him 
op.  He  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  since  it  was  no  use.  Well,  I  licked  him  in  short  order  ; 
he  wasn^t  a  mouthful.  After  that  tho  whole  ground  was  mine — nobody  could  stand  before  me, 
'squire ;  though  now  the  case  may  be  ditTorent,  for  Sumter's  a  district,  'squire,  that  an't  slow 
at  raising  game  chickens.** 

At  the  close  of  this  rambling  harangue,  Mark  Forrester,  as  we  may  now  be  permitted  to 
call  him,  looked  down  upon  his  own  person  with  no  small  share  of  complacency.  He  was, 
Qoubtiess,  all  tho  man  he  boasted  himself  to  have  been ;  his  person,  as  we  have  already 
briefly  described  it,  offering,  as  well  from  its  bulk  and  well  distributed  muscle  as  from  its  per- 
fect symmetry,  a  fine  model  for  the  hand  of  tho  statuary.  After  the  indulgence  for  a  few 
Qoments  in  this  harmless  egotism,  he  returned  to  the  point,  as  if  but  now  recollected,  from 
which  he  set  out. 

**  Well,  then.  Master  Colleton,  as  I  was  saying,  'twas  at  this  same  muster  that  I  first  saw 
the  'squire.  He  was  a  monstrous  clever  old  buck  now,  I  tell  you.  Why,  he  thought  no  more 
of  money  than  if  it  growed  in  his  plantation — he  almost  th rowed  it  away  for  tho  [people  to 
tcninble  after.     That  very  day,  when  the  mujter  was  over,  be  called  all  tho  boys  up  to  Eben 
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Garrat*!  tavern,  and  told  old  Eben  to  set  the  right  stuff  afloat,  and  put  the  whole  score  down 
to  him.  Maybe  old  Eden  didn't  take  him  at  his  word.  Eben  was  a  cunning  chap,  quite 
Yankee  like,  and  would  skin  his  shadow  for  a  saddle  back,  I  reckon,  if  he  could  catch  it.  I 
tell  you  what,  when  the  crop  went  to  town,  the  old  'squire  must  have  had  a  mighty  smart 
chance  to  pay ;  for  whatever  people  might  say  of  old  Eben,  he  knew  how  to  calculate  from 
your  pocket  into  his  with  monstrous  certainty.  Well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  'squire,  I  shouldn't 
be  afhiid  to  go  you  a  little  bet — your  nag  agin  mine  or  so — that  that  same  old  Ralph  Colletoa 
was  some  kin  of  your'n.     You're  both  of  the  same  stock,  I  reckon.'* 

**  I  must  do  all  justice  to  your  conjectures,"  replied  the  youth^*'  the  person  of  whom  you 
speak  was  indeed  a  near  relative  of  mine — ^he  was  no  other  than  my  father." 

**  There  now — I  could  have  said  as  much,  for  you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  had  come 
ont  of  his  mouth.  There  is  a  trick  of  the  eye  which  I  never  saw  in  any  but  you  two ;  and 
even  if  you  had  not  told  me  your  name,  I  should  have  made  pretty  much  the  same  calculation 
about  you.  The  old  'squire,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  was  something  stiff  in  his  way,  and  some 
people  did  say  he  was  proud,  and  carried  himself  rather  high ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  saw 
any  difference  'twixt  him  and  most  of  our  Carolina  gentlemen,  who,  you  know  generally  walk 
pretty  high  in  the  collar  and  have  no  two  ways  about  them.  For  that  matter,  however»  I 
couldnt  well  judge  at  that  time — I  may  have  been  something  too  young  to  say  for  certain 
what  was  what,  at  that  time  of  my  life." 

-  You  are  not  even  now  so  far  advanced  in  years,  Mr  Forrester,  that  you  speak  of  your 
youth  as  of  a  season  so  very  remote.  What,  I  pray,  may  be  your  age  ?  We  may  ask  witliout 
•ffence  such  a  question  of  men— the  case,  where  the  other  sex  is  concerned,  is,  you  are  aware^ 
something  different" 

The  youth  seemed  studiously  desirous  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  dialogue.  **  Man 
or  woman,  'squire,  I  see,  for  my  part,  no  harm  in  the  question.  But  do  call  me  Forrester,  or 
Mark  Forrester,  whichever  pleases  you  best,  and  not  mister,  as  you  just  now  called  me.  I  go 
by  no  other  name.  Mister  is  a  great  word,  and  moves  people  quite  too  far  from  one  another. 
I  never  have  any  concern  with  a  man  that  I  have  to  mister  and  sir.  I  call  them  'squire, 
because  that's  a  title  the  law  gives  them — and  when  I  speak  to  you,  I  say  'squire  or  Blaster 
Colleton.  '  You  may  be  a  'sqtiire  yourself,  but  whether  you  are  or  are  not,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  for  yon  get  the  name  from  your  father,  who  is  one.  Then,  again,  I  call  you  master, 
because  you  see  you  are  but  a  youth,  and  have  a  long  run  to  overtake  my  years,  few  as  you 
may  think  them.  Besides,  master  is  a  friendly  word,  and  comes  easy  to  the  tongue.  I  never, 
Ibr  my  part,  could  see  the  sense  in  mister,  except  when  people  go  out  to  fight,  when  it's  neces- 
sary to  do  everything  in  the  politest  manner ;  and  then  it  smells  of  long  shot  and  cold  busi- 
ness, 'squire.    'Tisn't,  to  my  mind,  a  good  word  among  friends." 

The  youth  smiled  slightly  and  for  a  moment  at  the  distinction,  drawn  with  such  nicety  by 
Ais  companion,  between  words  which  he  had  hitherto  been  taught  to  conceive  synonymous  or 
nearly  so ;  and  the  reasons,  such  as  they  were,  by  which  the  woodman  sustained  his  free  use 
ef  the  one  to  the  utter  rejection  of  the  other.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable  or  important, 
however,  to  make  up  an  issue  on  the  point,  however  dissenting  from  the  logic  of  his  companion ; 
«id  contented  himself  simply  with  a  repetition  of  the  question  in  which  it  had  originated. 

"  Why,  I  take  shame  to  answer  you  rightly,  'squire,  seeing  I  am  no  wiser  and  no  better 
than  I  am ;  but  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  handle  of  this  little  tomahawk,  and 
this  I  made  out  of  a  live  oak  sapling  some  sixteen  years  ago— it's  much  less  worn  than  I,  yet 
am  I  twice  its  age,  I  reckon." 

•*  You  are  now  then  about  thirty-two  ?" 

**  Ay,  ay,  just  thirty-two.  It  don't  take  ranch  calculating  to  make  out  that.  My  own 
schooling,  though  little  enough  for  a  large  man,  is  more  than  enough  to  keep  me  from  wanting 
help  at  such  easy  arithmetic." 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  and  desultory  remark  or  two,  the  conversation  had 
reached  a  close.  The  gravity,  the  almost  haughty  melancholy,  which,  at  intervals  appeared 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  manners  and  countenance  of  the  youth,  served  greatly  to 
discourage  even  the  blunt  freedom  of  Mark  Forrester,  who  seemed  piqued  at  length  by  the 
nnsatlsfattory  issue  of  all  his  endeavours  to  enlist  the  familiarity  and  confidence  of  his  com« 
l^anion.    This  Ralph  soon^lieevered^he  had  good  sense  and  feeling  tafBdent  to  perceive  th* 
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necessity  of  some  alteration  in  his  habit,  if  be  desired  a  better  understanding  with  one,  whosa 
attendance,  at  the  present  time,  was  not  only  unavoidable  but  indispensable— one  who  migbt 
be  of  use,  and  who  was  not  only  willing  and  well-intentioned,  but  to  all  appearances  honest  and 
hamleas,  and  to  whom  he  was  already  so  largely  indebted.  With  an  effort,  therefore,  not  m 
much  of  mind  as  of  mood,  he  broke  the  ice  which  his  own  indifference  had  suffered  to  close, 
and  by  giving  a  legitimate  excuse  for  the  garrulity  of  his  companion,  unlocked  once  more  the 
treasure-house  of  his  good  humour  and  volubility. 

From  the  dialogue  thus  recommenced,  we  are  enabled  to  take  a  farther  glance  into  the  his- 
tory of  Master  Mark  Forrester's  early  life.  He  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  from  **  old  So.  Ca.,* 
pronouncing  the  name  of  the  state  in  the  abridged  form  of  its  written  contraction.  In  oae 
of  the  lower  districts  he  still  held,  in  fee,  a  small  but  inefficient  patrimony,  the  profits  of 
which  were  put  to  the  use  of  a  young  sister.  Times,  however,  had  grown  hard,  and  with  tJtm 
impatience  and  restlessness  so  peculiar  to  nearly  all  classes  of  the  people  of  that  state,  Mask 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  his  fortune  among  strangers.  He  loved  from  his  childhood  all  hardf 
enterprises ;  all  employments  calculated  to  keep  his  spirit  from  slumbering  in  irksome  quiet  m 
his  breast. 

He  had  no  relish  for  the  labours  of  the  plough,  and  looked  upon  the  occupation  of  km 
forefathers  as  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  spirit,  which,  with  little  beside,  they  had  left 
him.  The  warmth,  excitability,  and  restlessness  which  were  his  prevailing  features  of  temper, 
could  not  bear  the  slow  process  of  tilling  and  sowing  and  cultivating  the  earth — watching  tlM 
growth  and  generations  of  pigs  and  potatoes,  and  listening  to  that  favourite  music  with  tiM 
staid  and  regular  farmer,  the  shooting  of  the  corn  in  the  still  nights,  as  it  swells  with  a  respiring 
movement,  distending  the  contracted  sheaves  which  enclose  it.  In  addition  to  this  antipathy 
to  the  pursuits  of  his  ancestors,  Mark  had  a  decided  desire,  a  restless  ambition,  prompting  hiai 
to  see  and  seek  and  mingle  with  the  world.  He  was  fond,  as  our  readers  may  have  observed 
already,  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  having  worn  out  the  patience  and  forfeited  the  attentkm 
of  all  auditors  at  home,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  the  due  appreciation  of  his  faculties,  to 
seek  for  others  less  experienced  abroad.  Like  wiser  and  greater  men,  he  too  had  been  wok 
away,  by  the  desire  of  rule  and  reference,  from  the  humble  quiet  of  his  native  fireside  ;  ami 
if;  in  after  life,  he  did  not  bitterly  repent  of  the  folly,  it  was  because  of  that  light-hearted  aad 
sanguine  buoyancy  of  temperament  which  never  (teserted  him  quite,  and  supported  him  in  all 
events  and  through  every  vicissitude.  He  had  wandered  much  after  leaving  his  parental  home, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  an  occupation  and  pursuit,  which  our  future  pages  must  develope. 
Having  narrated  in  his  desultory  way  to  his  companion  the  facts  which  we  have  condensed,  he 
conceived  himself  entitled  to  some  share  of  that  confidence  of  which  he  had  himself  exhibited 
10  fair  an  example ;  and  the  cross  examination  which  followed,  did  not  vary  very  materially 
from  that  to  which  most  way-farers  in  this  region  are  subjected,  and  of  which,  on  more  thaa 
one  occasion,  they  have  been  heard  so  vociferously  to  complain. 

"  Well,  Master  Ralph,  unless  my  eyes  greatly  miscalculate,  you  cannot  be  more  than  nine- 
teen or  twenty  at  the  most ;  and  if  one  may  be  so  bold,  what  is  it  that  brings  one  of  your 
youth  and  connections  abroad  into  this  wilderness,  among  wild  men  and  wild  beasts,  and  we 
gold-hunters,  whom  men  do  say  are  very  little  if  any  better  than  them  ?** 

**  Why,  as  respects  your  first  conjecture,  Master  Forrester,*'  returned  the  youth,  <*  you  are 
by  no  means  out  of  the  way.  I  am  not  much  over  nineteen,  and  am  free  to  confess,  do  net 
care  to  be  held  much  older.  Touching  your  further  inquiry,  not  to  seem  churlish,  but  rather 
to  speak  frankly  and  in  a  like  spirit  with  yourself,  I  am  not  desirous  to  repeat  to  others  the 
story  that  has  been,  perhaps,  but  learned  in  part  by  myself.  1  do  not  exactly  believe  that  it 
would  promote  my  plans  to  submit  them  to  the  examination  of  other  people,  nor  do  1  think 
that  any  person  whomsoever  would  be  very  much  benefited  by  the  knowledge.  You  seem 
to  have  forgotten,  however,  that  I  have  already  said  that  I  am  journeying  to  Tennessee." 

"  Lea  Carolina  for  good  and  all,  heh  ?'* 

"  Yes,  perhaps  for  ever.     But  we  will  not  talk  of  it.'* 

"Well,  you're  in  a  wild  world  now,  'squire.** 

**  This  is  no  strange  region  to  me,  though  I  have  lost  my  way  in  it.     I  have  passed  a 

season  in  the  county  of  Gwinnett  and  the  neighbourhood  with  my  uncle's  family,  when  some- 

^  thing  younger,  and  have  passea  twice,  journeying  between  Carolina  w^d  Tennessee,  atao 
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great  distance  from  this  very  spot.  But  yonr  service  to  me,  and  the  fact  of  yoot  Carolina 
birth,  deserve  that  I  should  he  more  free  in  my  disclosures ;  and  to  account  for  the  sotten* 
aess  of  my  temper,  which  you  may  regard  as  something  inconsistent  with  onr  relatlenship, 
let  me  say,  that  whatever  my  prospects  might  have  been,  and  whatever  my  history  may  be^ 
I  am  at  this  moment  altogether  indifferent  as  to  the  comrse  which  I  shall  pursue.  It  matters 
not  very  greatly  to  me  whether  I  take  up  my  abode  among  the  neighbouring  Cberokees,  or, 
farther  on,  along  with  them,  pursue  my  fortunes  upon  the  shores  of  the  Red  River  or  the 
Missouri.  I  have  become,  during  the  last  few  days  of  my  life,  rather  reckless  of  human 
circumstances ;  and,  perhaps,  more  criminally  indifferent  to  the  necessities  of  my  nature,  and 
ray  responsibilities  to  society  and  myself,  than  might  well  beseem  one  so  youthful^  and,  as 
you  say,  with  prospects  like  those  which  you  conjecture,  and  not  erroneously,  to  have  been 
mine.  All  1  can  say  is,  that  when  I  lost  my  pathway  last  evening,  my  first  feeling  waa  «Be 
of  a  melancholy  satisfisction  ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  destiny  itself  had  determined  to  con* 
tribute  towards  my  aim  and  desire,  and  to  forward  me  freely  in  the  erratic  progpress,  which, 
in  a  gloomy  mood,  I  had  most  desperately  and  perhaps  childishly  undertaken." 

The  tone  in  which  these  remarks  were  made,  enforced,  in  a  great  measure,  the  troth.  In 
hh  own  belief  at  least,  of  that  portion  of  the  youth's  language  which  spoke  of  his  indlffer- 
-ence  to  his  future  destiny.  There  was  a  stem  mekncholy  in  the  deep  and  low  utterance, 
•  the  close  compression  of  Up,  the  steady,  calm  eye,  that  somewhat  tended  to  confirm  the 
almost  savage  sentiment  of  despairing  indifference  to  life  which  his  sentiments  conveyed, 
and  bad  the  effect  of  eliciting  a  larger  degree  of  respectful  consideration  from  the  somewhat 
uncouth  but  really  well-meaning  and  kind  companion  who  stood  beside  him.  Mark  Forrester 
had  good  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  the  youth  had  been  gently  and  well  nurtured  and 
deferentially  treated — that  his  pride  or  vanity,  or  perhaps  some  nobler  emotion,  had  suffered 
slight  or  rebuke,  and  that  It  was  more  than  probable  this  emotion  would,  before  long,  give 
place  to  others,  if  not  of  a  more  manly  and  spirited,  at  least  of  a  more  reflective  and  rea- 
sonable character.  Accordingly,  without  appearing  to  oanex  any  importance  to,  or  even  to 
perceive,  the  melancholy  defiance  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  young  man,  he  confined 
himself  entirely  to  a  passing  comment  upon  the  facility  with  which,  having  his  eyes  open,  and 
the  bright  sunshine  and  green  trees  for  his  guides,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  lose  his  way, 
.mi  incident  excessively  ludicrous  in  the  estimation  of  one,  who,  in  his  own  words,  could  take 
the  tree  with  the  'possum,  the  scent  with  the  hound,  the  swamp'  with  the  deer,  and  be  in  at 
the  death  with  all  of  them — for  whom  the  woods  had  no  labyrinth,  and  the  night  no  mystery. 
He  laughed  heartily  at  the  simplicity  of  the  youth,  and  entered  into  many  details,  not  to 
tedious  as  long,  of  the  various  hair-breadth  escapes,  narrow  chances,  and  curious  enter- 
prises of  his  own  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  woodcraft,  and  to  the  trials  and  perils  of  which, 
in  his  own  probation,  his  experience  had  necessarily  subjected  him.  At  length  he  concluded 
his  narrative  by  seizing  upon  one  portion  of  Ralph's  language  with  an  adroitnesa  and 
Ingenuity  that  might  have  done  credit  to  an  older  diplomatist,  and  went  on  to  invite  the 
latter  to  quarter  upon  himself  for  a  few  weeks  at  least. 

**  Well,  Muster  Colleton,  so  you  see  you  are  rambling,  as  yon  say,  indifferent  quite  os  to 
what  quarter  of  the  compass  you  turn  the  head  of  your  creature — suppose  now  you 
take  up  quarters  with  me.  I  have,  besides  this  room,  whioh  1  only  keep  for  my  use  of  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday  when  I  come  to  the  village,  a  snug  lodge  a  few  miles  off,  and  therms 
room  enough,  and  provision  enough,  if  you'll  o  .ly  stop  awhile  and  take  what's  going.  Plenty 
4)f  hog  and  hominy  at  all  times,  and  we  don't  want  for  other  and  better  things,  if  we  please. 
Come,  stay  with  me  for  a  month,  or  long  as  you  choose,  and  when  you  think  to  go,  I  can 
put  you  on  your  road  at  an  hour's  warning.  In  the  meantime,  I  can  show  you  all  that's  to 
be  seen.  I  can  show  you  where  the  gold  grows,  and  may  be  had  for  the  gathering.  We're 
snug  lodgings — plenty  of  venison ;  and,  as  you  must  bo  a  good  shot,  coming  from  Carolina, 
you  may  bring  down  at  day-dawn  of  a  morning  a  sluggish  wild  turkey,  so  fat  that  he  will 
split  open  the  moment  he  strikes  the  ground.  L  on't  fight  shy,  now,  'squire,  and  well  have 
sport  as  long  as  you  choose  to  stay  with  us." 

The  free  and  hearty  manner  of  the  woodman,  who,  as  he  concluded  his  invitation,  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  youth  warmly  in  his  own,  spoke  quite  as  earnestly  as  his  language,  and.Ralifh 
in  part  fell  readily*  into  a  proposal  which  promised  somethhig  In  the  way  of  divendoiL    He 
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gare  Forrester  to  understand  that  ho  would  probably  divide  his  time  for  a  few  days,  between 
the  tavern  and  his  lodge,  which  he  proposed  to  visit  whenever  he  felt  himself  perfectly  able  to 
manage  his  steed.  He  signified  his  acknowledgement  of  the  kindness  of  his  companion  with 
something  less  of  hauteur  than  ha'i  hitherto  characterised  him ;  and  remembcrinn^  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  assault  made  upon  him.  Forrester  had  said  little,  and  that  too  wandering  to  be 
considered,  he  again  brought  it  up  to  his  consideration,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  clue  to  the 
persons  of  those  enacting  tho  outlaws,  whom  he  had  endeavoured,  though  very  imperfectly,  to 
describo.  On  this  point,  however,  he  procured  but  little  satisfaction.  The  description  which 
he  gave  of  the  individual  assailant,  whom  alone  he  had  been  able  to  distinguish,  though  evi- 
dently under  certain  disguises,  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  Forrester's  identification.  The 
woodman  was  something  at  a  loss,  though  evidently  satisfied  that  the  parties  were  not  unknown 
to  him  in  some  other  character.  As  for  the  Pony  Club,  he  gave  its  history,  confirmatory  of 
that  already  related  by  the  outlaw  himself;  and  though  avowing  his  own  personal  fearlessness 
on  the  subject,  did  not  withhold  his  opinion  that  the  members  were  not  to  be  trifled  with : — 
**  And,  a  word  in  your  ear,  *squire~ooe  half  of  the  people  yon  meet  with  in  this  quarter  know 
nore  of  the  Pony  Club  than  is  becoming  in  honest  men — so  steer  clear  of  them,  and  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  right  and  left,  if  you  would  get  off  with  whole  bones.  They'll  hardly  trouble 
abody  here,  for  you  see  there's  some  of  us  that  can  pull  trigger  and  fling  a  knife,  and  won't 
stand  long  to  think  when  honest  folks  are  in  danger.  But  I'll  see  you  again  in  an  hour,  f 
mast  go  and  look  alter  our  horses." 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Is  not  tlie  feaat  prepsir^tl  T  why  ait  ye  not, 
Cheerly ,  at  ea«e,  und  with  an  appetite 
V.'bich,  if  the  lauce  be  wanting,  ahall  aupply 
That  which  it  lacks  of,  ao  ye  note  it  not  f 
Fall  to,  I  pray." 

"  So  yonng  and  yet  tto  deaolate— 'tia  sad. 
The  wildernoM  ulionld  win  the  city**  low, 
Yet  know  not  of  ita  jaiu.'* 

Tm  a  few  days,  so  much  for  the  good  nursing  of  Forrester  and  of  his  soi-disant  medical' 
attendant,  Colleton  was  able  to  descend  to  the  lower  apartments  of  the  tavern.  His  wound 
had  been  slight,  and  its  treatment  fortunate ;  his  bruises  were  less  manugeablc,  and  from  these 
he  suiTered  infinitely  more  than  from  the  shot.  With  a  hardy  frame,  however,  and  an  im« 
patient  spirit,  Ralph  contrived  to  conquer  much  of  the  pain  and  inconvenience  which  they 
gave  him,  and  proving  how  much  in  these  matters  depends  upon  the  will,  to  resume  his  erect 
posture  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  His  exercise,  however,  was  moderated  duly,  so  as  not  to 
irritate  anew  his  fast-healing  injuries.  On  this  point,  Forrester,  who  assumed  all  the  offices 
of  counsellor,  was  rigid,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  youth, 
and  a  lapse  of  several  days,  in  all  of  which  his  impatience  had  been  loud,  that  he  permitted 
him  to  descend  to  the  dinner-table  of  the  inn,  in  compliance  with  the  clamorous  warning  of 
the  huge  bell  which  stood  at  the  entrance. 

It  was  a  subject  of  much  doubt  and  deliberation  in  our  mind,  n^hether  or  not  to  furnish 
to  the  reader  a  full  and  dainty  detail  of  the  viands  spread  out  on  tho  present  occasion.  A 
rapper  or  dinner  has  at  alt  times  been  a  favourite  theme  for  display  among  the  romancers, 
Tbey  appear  to  have  seized  upon  it  for  portraiture  and  description,  with  as  much  reckless 
avidity  usually  as  the  most  hungry  knight  among  them  might  be  conjectured  to  exhibit  to- 
wards the  real  banquet  and  the  substantials,  after  the  labour  of  a  hard  day's  fight  for  hit 
honour  and  his  mistress.  Regarding  such  a  theme  evidently  with  an  eye  of  great  favour-^ 
possibly,  as  a  common  passage  of  arms,  attesting  tho  due  degree  of  skill  necessary  for  per- 
mission to  enter  upon  the  lists — there  are  few  among  our  ablest  writers  in  this  field  that  have 
withheld  their  whole  strength  from  the  subject.  Scott,  following  the  example  of  Homer, 
always  feeds  his  heroes  well ;  and  some  excellent  lessons  mlg^t  be  gleaned  from  his  writlnga 
by,  thoM  over-delicate  novelists  who  seldom  f\imish  hero  or  heroine  with  an  appetite  at  all. 
Cooper  keeps  his  adventures  well  also,  and  is  particular  to  have  them  fVilIy  supplied  when  in 
fhe  woods  and  among  the  Indians.      We  cannot  say  that  Bulwer  has  often  admitted  at  tA  c 
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tegular  dinner-party— Guloseton  u  no  exception — unless  it  be  among  the  rogues  associated 
with  one  of  his  heroes  in  the  stews  of  London  ;  but  enough  for  example,  in  this  particular,  as 
well  as  authority,  may  be  found  in  the  industriously-plied  labours  of  the  thousand  and  one 
followers  and  rivals  of  these  great  leaders  in  the  field  we  speak  of.  Nor  have  our  purely 
American  writers— a  tribe  rather  servilely  dependent,  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  upon  the 
•licta  of  European  authority—disdained  imitation  in  this  respect.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  very  best  passages  from  sundry  of  their  works— so  far  as  they  appear  to  have  been  penned 
ton  amore,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  highly  susceptible  to  the  operations  of  its  own 
lancies — arc  devoted  to  this  sort  of  description.  They  have  dilated  with  singular  and  con- 
seiovs  felicity,  linked  with  a  strange  viand-like  fascination  of  style,  fitly  illustrative  of  the 
subject — upon  the  grace  of  gravies,  the  cream  of  custards,  the  currency  of  currants — the 
fimtasies,  in  short,  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  alike ;  and  with  a  glorious  hocus  pocus,  worthy  of 
the  weird  sisters  of  Macbeth,  they  have  made  the  whole  earth  and  every  sea  contribute  their 
tUunty  delectabilities,  as  indeed  they  should,  to  the  pleasing  of  the  piilate  of  that  hero,  in  whose 
fortunes,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  whole  world  must  be  so  much  interested.  The  compounds 
sad  concatenations  of  Paris — ^that  centre  of  soup  and  civilization — mingled  on  the  same  board 
with  the  more  solid  characteristics  of  John  BuU's  refectory  in  London,  exhibit  a  more  beautiful 
Kitional  affinity,  than,  In  political  matters,  we  can  ever  hope  to  see  take  place  between  them. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  almost  savage  association  of  ponderosities  and  delicacies,  in  the 
fomishing  of  which  the  generous  purveyor  has  seemingly  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense, 
tiiottgh  sacrificing,  most  grievously  we  take  it,  all  pretensions  to  good  taste  and  a  decent  pro- 
friety  in  the  choice  and  distribution  of  his  various  dishes. 

It  was  therefore,  as  we  have  already  said,  with  a  deliberation  certainly  due  to  and  impe- 
ndively  demanded  by  the  subject,  that  we  debated  with  ourselves  as  to  what  we  should  do  in  , 
tifee  furnishing  our  hero*s  dinner-table.  What  shall  we  have,  landlord — what's  in  the  larder,  / 
■lost  sweet  hostess  I  Wanting  in  the  Dame  Quickly,  and  the  Mistress  Ford,  and  sweet  knjxk 
Ptige,  and  that  most  truculent  and  magnificent  of  all  worthies.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  our  appce- 
iKnsions  as  to  the  quality  of  our  viands,  by  way  of  recompense  for  our  other  deficiencies,  i^re 
mtAj  reasonable.  We  dreaded  too,  lest,  with  a  reference  to  what  we  have  all  this  time/been 
saqrng,  we  should  not  be  able  to  provide  our  readers  with  that  kind  and  quality  of  re{iast  to 
which  it  was  but  fair  to  infer  their  appetites  had  been  accustomed ;  and  not  with^t  much 
Wsitation,  many  misgivings,  and  a  close  examination  into  our  right,  as  good  c^woniclers,  to 
withhold  anything,  however  humble,  in  the  progress  of  our  story,  we  dete^^ined  upon  the 
seemingly  rash  step  which  in  part  we  have  taken.  We  perfectly  well  knew,  that  in  our  semi- 
barbarian  region  south  of  the  Potomac,  or*  in  more  familiar  phrase,  of  Miison's  and  Dixon's 
Ene,  we  could  not  cater  so  widely  or  so  variously  for  the  dinner-table  as  in  the  land  of 
sotions  and  novelties,  where  the  apples  grow  ready  baked  in  pics  of  goodly  dimensions,  and 
where  Cape  Cod,  tendering  its  all  bountiful  aids  and  auxiliars,  robs  the  sea-serpent  of  those 
delicate  fins  for  which,  it  appears,  in  just  revenge,  he  has  pursued  the  smackmcn  into  the 
lery  harbours  of  Yankee  land.  Our  apprehensions  may  well  be  conceived,  therefore,  though 
it  passes  our  ability  to  describe  them,  until,  calling  a  council  of  war  with  our  hostess,  Mrs 
Ifoiothy  Munro  whom  your  eye  may  perceive  doling  out  sundry  capacious  plates  of  soup 
Crom  the  corpulent  vessel  beside  her— we  determined,  in  few  words,  rather  with  the  view  to 
Ihe  enlightenment  than  the  temptation  of  the  reader,  to  set  the  repast,  such  as  it  is,  without 
tun  her  hesitation  before  him. 

The  company  at  the  dinner-table  was  much  less  numerous  than  that  assembled  in  the 
freat  hall  at  the  trial  of  the  pedlar.  Many  of  the  persons  then  present  were  not  residents, 
kot  visitors  in  the  village  from  the  neighbouring  country,  who  had  congregated  there,  as  is 
wually  the  case,  on  each  Saturday  of  the  week,  with  the  view  not  less  to  the  procuring  ot 
flieir  necessaries  than  the  enjoyment  of  company.  Having  attended  in  the  first  place  to  the 
MtcDsible  objects  of  their  visit,  the  village  tavern,  in  the  usual  phrase,  "brought  them  up  ;" 
■■d  in  social,  yet  wild  carousal,  they  commonly  spent  the  residue  of  the  day.  It  was  in  this 
wax  that  they  met  their  acquaintance,  found  society,  and  obtained  the  news ;  objects  o. 
frimary  importance,  at  all  times,  with  a  people  whose  insulated  positions,  removed  from  the 
kosy  mart  and  the  stirring  crowd,  left  them  no  alternative  but  to  do  this  or  rust  altogether* 
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The  re^Iar  lodgers  of  the  tavern  were  not  numerous  therefore,  and  consisted  in  the  main  of 
those  labourers  in  the  diggings  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  means  of  establishing  a  house*' 
hold  of  their  own. 

There  was  little  form  or  ceremony  in  the  proceedings  of  the  repast.  Colleton  was  intro- 
daccd  by  a  few  words  from  the  landlord  to  the  landladj,  Mrs  Dorothy  aforesaid,  and  to  a 
young  girl,  her  niece,  who  sat  beside  her.  It  does  not  need  that  we  say  much  in  regard  to 
the  former,  she  interferes  with  no  heart  in  our  story ;  but  Lucy,  her  niece,  may  not  be  over* 
looked  so  casually.  She  has  not  only  attractions  in  herself  which  claim  our  notice,  but  occu- 
pies no  minor  interest  in  the  story  we  propose  to  narrate.  Her  figure  was  finely  formed* 
slight  and  delicate,  but  neither  diminutive  nor  feeble ;  of  fair  proportion,  symmetry,  and  an 
ease  and  grace  of  carriage  and  manners  belonging  to  a  far  more  refined  stage  of  social  organi- 
zation than  that  in  which  we  find  her.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  the  progress  of 
our  tale  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  dwelling  farther  upon  it  now.  Her  skin,  though  slightly, 
tinged  by  the  sun,  was  beautifully  smooth  and  fair.  Her  features  might  not  be  held  regular; 
perhaps  not  exactly  such  as  in  a  critical  examination  we  should  call  or  consider  handsome  9 
but  they  were  attractive  nevertheless,  strongly  marked,  and  well  defined.  Her  eyes  were 
darkly  blue,  not  languishingly  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  lively  and  intelligent  in  their 
accustomed  expression.  Her  mouth,  exquisitely  chiseled,  and  coloured  by  the  deepest  blushes 
or  the  rose,  had  a  seductive  persuasiveness  about  it  that  might  readily  win  one's  own  to  some 
unconscious  liberties ;  while  the  natural  position  of  the  lips,  leaving  them  slightly  parted,  gave 
to  the  eye  an  added  attraction  in  the  double  range  which  was  displayed  beneath  of  pearMike 
and  well-formed  teeth ;  her  hair  was  unconfined,  but  short,  and  rendered  the  expression  of  her 
features  more  youthful  and  glrMike  than  might  have  been  the  result  of  its  formal  arrange-* 
ment ;  it  was  beautifully  glossy,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Her  demeanour  was  that  of 
maidenly  reserve  and  a  lady-like  dignity,  a  quiet  serenity,  approaching — at  periods  when  any 
remark  calculated  to  infringe  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  those  precincts  with  which  feminine 
delicacy  and  form  have  guarded  its  possessor— a  stem  severity  of  glance,  approving  her  a 
creature  taught  in  the  true  school  of  propriety,  and  chastened  with  a  spirit  that  slept  not  on 
a  watch,  always  of  perilous  exposure  in  one  so  young  and  of  her  sex.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  did  Ralph,  in  the  course  of  the  dinner,  remark  the  indignant  fire  flashing  from  her 
intelligent  eye,  when  the  rude  speech  of  some  untaught  boor  assailed  a  sense  finely  wrought 
to  appreciate  the  proper  boundaries  to  the  ahvays  adventurous  footstep  of  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness. The  youth  felt  assured  from  these  occasional  glimpses  that  her  education  had 
been  derived  from  a  different  influence,  and  that  her  spirit  deeply  felt  and  deplored  the  humilia- 
tion of  her  present  condition  and  abode. 

The  dinner  table,  to  which  we  now  come,  and  which  two  or  three  negroes  have  been 
busily  employed  in  cumbering  with  well  filled  plates  and  dishes,  was  most  plentifully  furnished ; 
though  but  few  of  its  contents  could  properly  be  classed  under  the  head  of  delicacies.  There 
were  eggs  and  ham,  hot  biscuits,  hominy,  milk,  marmalade,  venison,  Johnny^  or  journey  cakes* 
and  dried  fruits  stewed.  These,  with  the  preparatory  soup,  formed  the  chief  components  Oa 
the  repast.  Everything  was  served  up  in  a  style  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  that,  after  all, 
was  perhaps  the  best  of  all  possible  recommendations  to  the  feast,  and  Ralph  soon  found  him- 
self quite  as  busily  employed  as  was  consistent  with  prudence  in  the  destruction  and  over- 
throw of  the  tower  of  biscuits,  the  pile  of  eggs,  and  such  other  of  the  edibles  around  him  as 
were  least  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  his  debi  itated  system.  The  table  was  not  large,  and 
the  seats  were  soon  occupied.  Villager  after  villager  had  made  his  appearance,  and  taken 
his  place  without  calling  for  observation  ;  and,  indeed,  so  busily  were  all  employed,  that  he 
who  should  have  made  his  entree  at  such  a  lime  with  an  emphasis  commanding  notice,  might 
not,  without  reason,  have  been  set  down  as  truly  and  indefensibly  impertinent.  So  might  one 
have  thought,  not  employed  in  like  manner, ;  i  d  surveying  the  prospect.  Forrester  alone 
contrived  to  be  less  selfish  than  those  about  him,  and  our  hero  found  his  attentions  at  times 
rather  troublesome  and  provoking. 

Whatever  in  the  eye  and  estimation  of  the  woodman  seemed  attractive,  he  studiously. 
thrust  into  the  youth*s  plate,  pressing  him  to  eat  long  after  the  main  supplies  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  activity  of  his  masticatory  members.    Chancing,  at  one  of  these  periods  of  polite  • 
provision  on  the  part  of  his  quondam  friend,  to  direct  his  glance  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
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the  table,  he  wtts  stnick  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  himself 
with  an  expression  which  he  could  neither  comprehend  nor  tolerate.  .The  look  of  this  man 
was  naturally  of  a  sinister  kind,  but  now  his  eyes  wore  a  malignant  aspect,  which  not  only 
aroosed  the  youth's  remark  and  indignant  retort  through  the  same  medium,  but  struck  him 
«8  indicating  a  feeling  of  hatred  to  himself  of  a  most  singular  character.  Meeting  thus  the 
responsive  look  of  the  youth,  the  stranger  rose  hurriedly  and  left  the  table,  but  still  lingered 
in  the  room.  Ralph  was  struck  with  his  features,  which  it  appeared  to  him  he  had  seen 
before,  but  as  the  person  wore  around  his  checks,  encompassing  his  head,  a  (hick  handker- 
chief it  was  impossible  for  him  to  decide  well  upon  them.  He  turned  to  Forrester,  who  was 
busily  intent  on  the  dissection  of  a  chicken,  and  in  a  low  tone  inquired  the  name  of  the 
str«inger.  The  woodman  looked  up,  and  replied,  **  Who,  that?— that's  Guy  Rivers — though 
what  he's  got  his  head  tied  up  for  I  can't  say.  Til  ask  him  :**  and  with  the  word  he  at  once 
did  so. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Rivers  explained  his  bandaging,  by  charging  his  jaws  to  have  ' 
eanght  cold  rather  against  his  will,  and  to  have  swelled  somewhat  in  consequence ;  and  while 
making  this  reply,  our  hero  again  caught  his  glance,  curiously  fixed  upon  himself,  with  an 
expression  which  again  provoked  his  surprise,  and  occasioned  a  gathering  sternness  in  the 
look  of  fiery  indignation  which  he  sent  back  in  return.  Rivers  immediately  after  this  by.play 
left  the  apartment.  The  eye  of  Ralph  changed  its  direction,  and  beheld  that  of  the  young^ 
maiden  observing  him  closely,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  so  alive  with  anxiety,  that 
he  felt  persuaded  she  must  have  beheld  the  mute  intercourse,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  between 
himself  and  the  person  whose  conduct  had  so  ruffled  him.  The  colour  had  fled  from  her 
cheek,  and  there  was  something  of  warning  in  her  gaze.  The  polish  and  propriety  which  had 
distinguished  her  conduct,  so  far  as  he  had  seen  it,  was  so  different  from  anything  that  be  had 
been  led  to  expect,  and  reminded  him  so  strongly  of  associations  of  another  region,  that  rising 
from  the  table,  he  approached  the  place  where  she  sat,  took  a  chair  beside  her,  and  with 
a  gentleness  and  ease  of  manner,  the  due  result  of  his  own  education  and  of  the  world 
he  had  lived  in,  commenced  a  conversation  on  trivial  and  legitimate  topics,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  himself  encountered  by  a  modest  freedom  of  opinion,  a  grace  of  manner,  and  a  general 
intelligence,  which  promised  him  better  company  than  he  had  looked  for.  The  villagers  had 
left  the  apartment,  all  but  Forrester,  who,  following  Ralph's  example,  took  up  a  seat  beside 
him,  and  sat  a  pleased  listener  to  a  dialogue  in  which  the  intellectual  charm  was  strong  enough, 
except  at  ver}'  occasional  periods,  to  prevent  him  from  contributing  much.  The  old  lady  sat 
silently  by.  She  was  a  trembluag,  timid  body,  thin,  pale,  and  emaciated,  who  appeared  to 
have  8ufi*ered  much,  and  certainly  stood  in  as  much  awe  of  the  man  whose  name  she  bore,  as 
it  was  well  fitting  in  such  a  relationship  to  permit.  She  said  as  little  as  Forrester,  but 
seemed  equally  well  pleased  with  the  intentions  and  the  conversation  of  the  youth. 

"  Find  you  not  this  place  lonesome.  Miss  Munro  ?  You  have  been  used,  or  I  mistake 
much,  to  a  more  cheering,  a  more  civilised  region." 

<'  I  have,  sir,  and  sometimes  I  repine — ^not  so  much  at  the  world  I  live  in,  as  for  the  world 
I  have  lost.  Had  I  those  about  me  w^th  whom  my  earlier  years  were  passed,  the  lonely 
situation  and  the  little  circle  would  trouble  me  slightly." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  a  sorrowful  voice,  and  the  moisture  gathered  around  the  blue 
spheres,  which  derived  additional  brightness  from  its  proximity.  The  youth,  after  a  passing 
and  common-place  remark  upon  the  vast  difference  upon  the  heart  between  moral  and  phy« 
sical  privations,  went  on.  **  Perhaps,  Miss  Munro,  with  a  true  knowledge  of  all  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  there  may  be  thought  little  philosophy  in  the  tears  we  shed  at  such  privations* 
The  fortune  that  is  unavoidable,  however,  I  have  always  found  the  more  deplorable  for  that 
very  reason.  I  shall  have  to  watch  well,  that  I  too  be  not  surprised  with  regrets  of  a  like 
natu.*^  with  your  own,  since  I  find  myself  recurring  mentally  to  a  worid,  which,  perhaps,  I 
shall  have  little  more  to  do  with.** 

Rising  from  her  seat,  and  leaving  the  room  as  she  spoke,  with  a  smile  of  studied  gaiety 
npon  her  countenance,  full  also  of  earnestness  and  a  significauce  of  manner  that  awakened 
surprise  in  the  person  addressed,  the  maiden  replied,  **  Let  me  suggest,  sir,  that  you  observe 
wrell  the  world  you  are  in  ;  and  do  not  forget,  in  recurring  to  that  which  you  leave,  that  while 
deploring  the  loss  of  friends  in  the  one,  }ou  may  be  unconscious  of  the  enemies  which  surround 
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you  in  the  other.     Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  find  my  philosophy  in  this  particular  the  most  useful, 
if  not  tlio  most  agreeable." 

Wonderinff  at  her  language,  which,  though  of  general  remark  and  fairly  deduciblo  from  tho 
conversation,  ho  could  not  avoid  referring  to  a  peculiar  origin,  the  youth  rose  and  bowed 
with  respeotful  courtesy  as  she  retired.  His  eye  followed  her  form  for  an  instant,  while  his 
meditations  momentarily  wrapped  themselves  up  more  and  more  in  inextricable  mysteries, 
from  which  his  utmost  ingenuity  of  thought  failed  entirely  to  disentangle  him.  In  a  maze  of 
conjecture  he  passed  from  the  room  into  the  passage  adjoining,  and,  taking  advantage  of  its 
long  range,  promenaded  with  steps  and  a  spirit  now  moody  and  uncertain.  In  a  little  time 
he  was  joined  by  Forrester,  who  seemed  solicitous  to  divert  his  mind,  and  relieve  his  melan- 
choly, by  describing  the  country  round — the  pursuits,  characters,  and  conditions  of  the  people 
—the  habits  of  the  miners,  and  the  productiveness  of  their  employ,  in  a  manner  inartiQclal  and 
modest,  and  sometimes  highly  entertaining.  While  engaged  in  this  way,  the  eye  of  Ralph 
caught  the  look  of  Rivers  again  fixed  upon  him  from  the  doorway  leading  into  the  great 
hall,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  with  impetuous  step,  he  advanced  towards  him 
determined  on  some  explanation  of  that  curious  interest  which  had  become  offensive  ;  but 
when  he  approached  him  with  this  object,  the  individual  sought  hastily  left  the  passage* 
Taking  Forrester's  arm,  Ralph  also  left  the  house,  in  the  hope  to  encounter  him  in  the  neigh- 
Oourhood ;  but  failing  in  this,  they  proceeded  to  examine  tho  village,  or  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  be  surveyed  without  too  much  fatigue  to  the  wounded  man — whose  hurts,  though 
superficial,  might  by  imprudence  become  troublesome.  They  rambled  till  the  sun  went  down, 
and  at  length  returned  to  the  tavern.  This  building,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  was  of  the 
very  humblest  description,  calculated,  it  would  seem,  rather  for  a  temporary  and  occasional 
than  a  lasting  shelter.  Its  architecture,  compared  with  that  even  of  the  surrounding  log 
houses  of  the  country  generally,  was  excessively  rude ;  its  parts  were  out  of  all  relative  pro« 
portion,  fitted  seemingly  by  an  eye  the  most  indifferent,  and  certainly  without  any,  the 
most  distant,  regard  to  square  and  compass.  It  consisted  of  two  stories,  the  upper  being 
assigned  to  sleeping  apiU'tments.  Each  floor  contained  four  rooms,  accessible  all,  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  by  entrances  from  a  great  passage,  running  both  above  and  below, 
through  the  centre  of  the  structure.  In  addition  to  the  main  building,  a  shed  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  work  afforded  four  other  apartments,  rather  more  closely  constructed  and  in  some- 
what better  finish  than  the  rest  of  the  structure ;  these  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  family 
exclusively.  The  logs  in  this  work  were  barbarously  uneven,  and  hewn  only  to  a  degree 
barely  sufficient  to  permit  of  a  tolerable  level  when  placed  one  upon  the  other.  Morticed 
together  at  the  ends,  so  very  loosely  had  the  work  been  done  that  a  timid  observer,  and  one 
not  accustomed  to  the  survey  of  such  fabrics,  might  entertain  misgivings  of  its  security  when 
one  of  those  severe  hurricanes  were  raging,  which  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  so  dreadfully 
desolate  the  southern  and  south*western  country.  Chimneys  of  clay  and  stone  intermixed,  of 
the  rudest  fashion,  projected  from  the  two  ends  of  the  building,  threatening,  with  the  toppling 
aspect  which  they  wore,  the  careless  wayfarer»  and  leavmg  it  something  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  oblique  and  outward  direction  which  they  took  was  not  the  result  of  a  wise  pre- 
caution against  a  degree  of  contiguity  with  the  fabric  they  were  meant  to  warm,  which,  fW>m 
the  liberal  fires  of  the  pine  woods,  might  have  proved  unfavourable  to  the  protracted  existence 
of  either.  The  interior  of  the  building  aptly  accorded  with  its  outline.  It  was  uncoiled,  and 
the  rude  March  winds  were  only  excluded  from  access  through  the  interstices  between  the 
remotely  allied  logs  by  the  free  use  of  tho  soft  olay  easily  attainable  in  all  that  range  of 
country.  The  light  on  each  side  of  the  building  was  received  through  the  medium  of  a  few 
small  windows,  one  of  which  only  was  allotted  to  each  apartment,  and  this  was  generally 
found  to  possess  as  many,  and  perhaps  as  fully  secure  modes  of  fastening  as  those  of  the  jail 
opposite — a  precaution  referable.to  the  great  dread  of  the  Indian  outrages,  and  which  their  near 
neighbourhood  and  irresponsible  and  vicious  habits  were  well  calcuUitod  to  inspire.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  hotel  amply  accorded  with  all  the  other  features  of  tho  Chestatee  public.  A 
single  large  and  two  small  tables,  a  few  old  oaken  chairs,  with  bottoms  made  of  the  ox  or  deer 
skin,  tightly  drawn  over  tho  seat,  and  either  tied  below  with  small  cords  or  tacked  upon  the 
sides — a  broken  mirror  that  stood  ostentatiously  over  tho  mantel,  surmounted  in  turn  by  a 
WQll-smokcd  picture  of  the  Washington  family,  in  a  tarnished  gilt  frame,  asserting  the  Arnerl- 
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canism  of  the  proprietor  and  place,  completed  the  contcntf  of  the  great  hall,  and  was  a  fidr 
specimen  of  what  might  he  found  in  all  the  other  apartments.  The  tavern  itself,  in  reference 
to  the  obvious  pursuit  of  many  of  those  who  made  it  their  home,  was  entitled  the  *'  Golden 
Egg,'*  a  title  made  sufficiently  notorious  to  the  spectator  from  a  huge  signboard,  elevated 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  building  itself,  bearing  upon  a  light  blue  ground  a  roonstroos 
egg  of  the  deepest  yellow,  the  effect  of  which  was  duly  heightened  by  a  strong  and  thick  shadtaig 
of  sable  all  around  it — the  artist,  in  this  way,  calculating  no  doubt  to  afford  the  object  to 
encircled  its  legitimate  relief.  Lest,  however,  his  design  in  the  painting  itself  should  be  at  all 
questionable,  he  had  taken  the  wise  precaution  of  showing  what  he  meant  by  printmg  the 
words  "  Golden  Egg**  in  huge  Roman  letters  beneath  it,  these  in  turn  being  placed  above 
another  inscription,  running  **  Entertainment  for  man  and  horse." 

But  the  night  bad  now  closed  in,  and  coffee  was  in  progress.  Ralph  took  his  seat  with 
the  rest  of  the  lodgers  of  the  Golden  Egg,  though  without  partaking  of  the  feast.  Rivers  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  youth,  who  was  excessively  desirous  to 
account  for  the  curious  observance  of  this  man.  He  had  some  notion  besides  that  the  former 
was  not  utterly  unknown  to  him  ;  for  though  unable  to  identify  him  with  any  one  recollection, 
bis  features  (what  could  be  seen  of  them)  were  ceitainly  not  altogether  unfamiliar.  After 
supper,  requesting  Forrester's  company  in  his  chamber,  he  left  the  company,  not,  however, 
without  a  few  moments  of  chat  with  Lucy  Munro  and  her  aunt,  conducted  with  some  spirit 
hy  the  former,  and  seemingly  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  As  they  left  the  room,  Ralph 
spoke:—*'  I  am  not  now  disposed  for  sleep,  Forrester,  and  if  you  please,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  further  about  your  village  ond  the  country  at  large.  Something,  too,  I  would  like  to 
know  of  this  man  Rivers,  whose  face  strikes  me  as  one  that  I  should  know,  and  whose  eyes 
have  been  haunting  me  to-day  rather  more  frequently  than  I  altogether  like,  or  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  submit  to.  Give  me  an  hour,  then,  if  not  fatigued.  In  my  chamber,  and  we  will  talk 
over  these  matters  together. t 

"  Well,  'squire,  that's  just  what  pleases  me  now.  I  like  good  company,  and  'twill  be  more 
satisfaction  to  me,  I  reckon,  than  to  you.  As  for  fatigue,  that's  out  of  the  question.  Some- 
how or  other,  I  never  feel  fatigued  when  I've  got  somebody  to  talk  to." 

**  With  such  a  disposition,  I  wonder,  Forrester,  you  have  not  been  more  intimate  with  the 
young  lady  of  the  house.     Miss  Lucy  seems  quite  an  intelligent  girl,  well  behaved  and  vir* 

tttOUS." 

**  Why,  'squire,  she  is  all  that ;  but  though  modest  and  not  proud,  as  you  may  see,  yet 
she's  a  little  above  my  mark.  She  is  book-learoed,  and  I  am  not ;  and  she  paints,  and  h  a 
musician  too,  and  has  all  the  accomplishments.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  her  father  was 
quite  another  sort  of  person  from  his  brother,  who  now  has  her  in  management." 

'*  She  is  an  orphan,  then?"  ^ 

**  Yes,  poor  girl,  and  she  feels  pretty  clearly  that  this  isn't  the  sort  of  country  in  which  she 
has  a  right  to  live.  I  like  her  very  well,  but,  as  I  say,  she's  a  little  above  me ;  and  besides* 
you  must  know,  'squire,  I'm  rather  fixed  in  another  quarter." 

They  had  now  reached  the  chamber  of  our  hero,  and  the  servant  having  placed  the  light 
and  retired,  the  parties  took  seats,  and  the  conversation  recommenced. 

**  I  know  not  how  it  is,  Forrester,"  said  the  youth,  **  but  there  are  few  men  whose  looks  I 
do  so  little  like,  and  whom  I  would  more  willingly  avoid,  than  that  man  Rivers.  What  he 
is  I  know  not,  but  I  dislike  his  face.  I  may  be  doing  wrong  to  the  man,  and  injustice  to 
his  character ;  but,  really,  his  eye  strikes  me  as  singularly  malicious,  almost  murderous ; 
and  though  not  apt  to  shrink  from  men  at  any  time,  it  provoked  something  of  a  shudder 
to-day  when  it  met  my  own,  which  I  was  most  heartily  ashamed  of,  but  which  I  could  not 
well  prevent.  He  may  be,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  say  whether  he  is  a  worthy 
person  or  not—for  my  part,  I  should  only  regard  him  as  one  to  be  watched  jealously  and 
carefully  avoided.  There  Is  something  creepingly  malignant  in  his  look  which  shoots  out 
from  his  eyes  like  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  when  colled  and  partially  concealed  in  the  brake. 
When  I  looked  upon  this  man*s  eye,  as  it  somewhat  impertinently  singled  me  out  for  ob- 
servation, I  almost  felt  disposed  to  lift  my  heel,  as  if  the  venomous  reptile  were  crawling 
under  it." 

**  You  are  not  the  only  one,  'squire,  that's  afraid  of  Guy  Rivers." 
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**  Afraid  of  him  !  you  mistake  me,  Forretter ;  I  fear  no  man  !'*  replied  the  youth,  loiiie- 
what  hastily  interrupting  the  woodman.  *M  am  not  apt  to  fear,  and  certainly  have  no  such 
feeling  in  relation  to  this  person.  I  distrust  and  would  avoid  him,  merely  as  one  who, 
while  possessing  none  of  the  beauty,  may  yet  have  many  of  the  propensities  and  some  of 
the  poison  of  the  snake  to  which  I  likened  him.** 

«*  Well,  'squire,  I  didn't  use  the  right  word,  that's  certain,  when  I  said  afraid,  you  see ; 
because  *t'ant  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  hereabouts,  that  cowards  grow  well,  or  men  are 
iqpt  to  get  fr^^hteoed  at  trifles.  But,  as  you  say,  Guy  Rivers  is  not  the  man,  and  every, 
body  here  knows  it,  and  keeps  clear  of  him.  None  care  to  say  much  to  him,  except  when 
it's  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  then  they  say  as  little  as  may  t>e.  Nobody  knows  much 
about  him — he  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow^and  we  never  see  much  of  him,  etoqi^ 
when  there's  some  mischief  afoot  He  is  thick  with  .Monro,  and  they  keep  together  ataU 
times  1  believe ;  he  has  money,  and  knows  how  to  spend  it  Where  he  gets  it,  is  quite 
aaother  thing." 

**  What  can  be  the  aouroe  of  the  intimacy  between  himself  and  Munro  ?  Is  he  interested 
in  the  hotel?" 

**  Why,  I  can't  say  for  that,  but  I  think  not  The  fact  is,  the  tavern  is  nothing  to 
Monro ;  be  don't  care  a  straw  about  it  and  some  among  us  do  whisper,  that  he  only  keept 
it  a-going  as  a  kind  of  cover  and  apology  for  other  practices.  There's  no  doubt  that  they 
drive  some  trade  together,  though  what  it  is  I  can't  say,  and  never  gave  myself  much  trou- 
ble to  inquire.  1  can  tell  you  what  though,  there's  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he's  trying 
to  get  Miss  Lucy-^they  say  he's  fond  of  her — but  I  know  for  myself  she  hates  and  despisea 
him,  and  don*t  stop  to  let  him  see  it." 

**  She  will  not  have  him,  then,  you  think?" 

**  I  know  she  won't  if  she  can  help  it  But,  poor  girl,  what  can  she  do?  She's  at  the 
mercy,  as  you  may  say,  of  Munro,  who  is  her  father's  brother,  and  he  don't  care  a  straw 
for  her  likes  or  dislikes.  If  he  says  the  word,  1  reckon  she  can  have  nothing  to  say 
which  will  help  her  much  out. of  the  difficulty.  I'm  sure  he  won't  regard  prayers,  or  tears, 
or  any  of  her  objections." 

**  It's  a  sad  misfortune  to  be  forced  into  connexion  with  one  in  whom  wu  may  not  con- 
fide— whom  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with^>whom  we  cannot  love !"  . 

** '  Tis  so,  'squire — and  that's  just  her  case,  and  she  hates  to  see  the  very  face  of  bim, 
and  avoids  him  whenever  she  can  do  so,  without  giving  offence  to  her  uncle,  who,  they  say, 
has  spoke  to  and  threatened  her  bitterly  about  the  scornful  treatment  of  Rivers.  It's  a  won- 
der to  me  how  any  person,  man  or  woman,  can  do  otherwise  than  despise  the  fellow ;  for, 
look  you,  'squire,  over  and  above  his  sulky,  sour  looks,  and  his  haughty  conduct,  would  you 
believe  it,  be  won't  drink  himself,  yet  he's  always  for  getting  other  people  drunk.  But  that's 
not  all :  he's  a  quarrelsome,  spiteful,  sore-headed  chap,  that  won't  do  as  other  people.  He 
never  laughs  heartily  like  a  man,  but  always  in  a  half-sniffling  sort  of  manner,  that  actually 
makes  me  sick  at  my  stomach.  Then,  he  never  plays  and  makes  merry  along  with  us,  and  if 
he  does,  harm  is  always  sure,  somehow  or  other,  to  come  of  it  When  other  people  dance 
and  frolic,  he  stands  apart,  with  a  sour  scorn  in  his  face,  and  his  black  brows  gathering  clouds 
in  such  a  way  that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  all  sport,  if  people  were  only  fools  enough  to  mind 
bim.  For  my  part,  I  take  care  to  have  just  as  little  to  say  to  him  as  possible,  and  he  to  me, 
indeed  ;  for  he  knows  me  just  as  well  as  I  know  him ;  and  he  knows  too  that  if  he  only  dared 
to  crook  his  finger,  I'm  just  the  man  that  would  mount  him  on  the  spot." 

Ralph  could  not  exactly  comprehend  the  force  of  some  of  the  objections  urged  by  his  com- 
panion to  the  character  of  Rivers—those,  in  particular,  which  described  his  aversion  to  the 
sports  common  to  the  people,  only  indicated  a  severe  temper  of  mind  and  habit,  and  though 
rather  in  bad  taste,  were  certainly  not  criminal.  Still  there  was  enough  to  confirm  his  own 
hastily  formed  suspicions  of  this  person,  and  to  determine  bim  more  fully  upon  a  circumspect 
habit  while  in  his  neighbourhood*  He  saw  that  his  dislike  and  doubt  were  fully  partaken  of  by 
those  who,  from  circumstances  and  not  choice,  were  his  associates ;  and  felt  satisfied,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  particular  which  might  afford  a  reason- 
able warranty  for  his  antipathy,  that  a  feeling  so  general  as  Forrester  described  it  could  not  be 
.  altogether  without  foundation.     He  felt  assured,  by  an  innate  prediction  of  his  own  spiriti 
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uanttered  to  hit  companion,  that,  at  lomo  period,  he  sfaookl  find  hit  anticipations  of  Chit  man's 
guilt  folly  realized,  though,  at  that  moment,  he  did  dream  that  he  himself,  in  becoaiiag  his 
victim,  should  furnish  to  his  own  mind  an  almost  irrefutable  argument  in  support  of  that  inco- 
herent notion  of  relative  sympathies  and  antipathies  to  which  he  had  already  seemingly  given 
himself  up. 

The  (tialogue,  now  diverted  to  other  topics,  wcs  not  much  longer  protracted.  The  hour 
grew  late,  and  tlie  shutting  up  of  the  house,  and  the  retiring  of  the  family  below,  warned  For. 
rester  of  the  propriety  of  making  his  own  retreat  to  the  little  cabin  in  which  he  took  up 
his  abode.  He  shook  Ralph's  hand  warmly,  and  promising  to  see  him  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
•morning,  took  his  departure.  A  degree  of  intimacy,  rather  inconsistent  with  our  youth's 
wonted  haughtiness  of  habit,  had  sprung  up  between  himself  and  the  woodman,  enlivened 
doubtless,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  by  the  loneliness,  and,  to  him,  novel  character  of  his  situ** 
ation.  He  was  cheerless  and  melancholy,  and  the  association  of  a  warm,  well-meaning  spirit 
had  something  consolatory  in  it.  He  thought  too,  and  correctly,  that  in  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  Forrester  he  discovered  a  large  degree  of  sturdy  manly  simplicity  and  a  genuine 
honesty  ;  coloured  deeply  with  prejudices  and  without  much  polish,  it  is  true,  but  highly  sus« 
ceptibfe  of  improvement,  and  by  no  means  stubborn  or  unreasonable  in  the  retention  of  the 
former^  He  could  not  but  esteem  the  possessor  of  such  characteristics,  particularly  when 
shown  in  such  broad  contrast  with  those  of  his  associates ;  and,  without  any  other  assu- 
rance'of  their  possession  by  Forrester  than  the  sympathies  already  referred  to,  he  was  not  un^ 
willing  to  recognise  their  existence  in  his  person.  That  he  came  from  the  same  part  of  the 
world  with  himself  may  also  have  had  its  effect  —  the  more  particularly,  indeed  as  the 
pride  of  birth-place  was  evidently  a  consideration  with  the  wood'nan,  and  the  praises  of 
Carolina  rung  along  with  his  own,  in  every  variety  of  change,  through  almost  all  his 
speeches. 

The  youth  sat  musing  for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Forrester.  He  was  evidently 
employed  in  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  thought,  and  referring  to  memories  deeply 
imbued  with  the  closely-associated  taste  of  both  these  extremes.  After  a  whOe,  the  weakened 
heart  got  seemingly  the  mastery,  long  battled  with ;  and  tearing  open  his  vest,  he  displayed 
the  massive  gold  chain  circling  his  bosom  in  repeated  folds,  upon  which  hung  the  small  locket 
containing  Edith's  and  his  own  miniature.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  gazed  upon  it, 
we  are  enabled  to  see  the  fair  features  of  that  sweet  young  girl,  just  entering  her  womanhood 
^-her  blue  eyes  her  streaming  hair,  the  cheek  delicately  pale,  yet  enlivened  with  a  southern 
fire,  that  seems  not  improperly  borrowed  from  the  warm  eyes  that  glisten  above  it.  The 
ringlets  gather  in  amorous  clusters  upon  her  shoulder,  and  half  obscure  a  neck  and  bosom  of 
the  purest  and  most  polished  ivory.  The  artist  had  caught  from  his  subject  something  of 
inspiration,  and  the  rounded  bust  seemed  to  heave  before  the  sight,  as  if  impregnated  with  the 
subtlest  and  sweetest  life.  The  youth  carried  the  semblance  to  his  lips,  and  muttered  words 
of  love  and  reproach  so  strangely  intermingled  and  in  unison,  that,  could  she  have  heardto 
whom  they  were  seemingly  addressed,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  have  determined  the  dif- 
ference of  signification  between  them.  Gazing  upon  it  long,  and  in  silence,  a  large  but 
solitary  tear  gathered  in  his  eye,  and  finally  finding  its  way  through  his  fingers,  rested  upon 
the  lovely  features  that  appeared  heretofore  to  have  been  unconscious  of  such  a  cloud.  As  if 
there  had  been  something  of  impiety  and  pollution  in  this  blot  upon  so  fair  an  outline,  he 
hastily  brushed  it  away ;  then  pressing  the  features  again  to  his  lips,  he  hurried  the  jewelled 
token  again  into  his  bosom,  and  prepared  himself  for  those  slumbers  upon  which  we  forbear 
longer  to  intrude. 

CHAPTER    X. 


I  grant  him  bloody. 


Luxuriuuii,  aTartcioiMt  false,  deceitful, 
hodden,  malirioiMi,  amackinK  of  every  aia 
Tbat  has  *  name  —Macbeth. 

While  this  brief  scene  was  in  progress  in  the  chamber  of  Ralph,  another,  not  less  full  of  interest 
to  that  person,  was  passing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  tavern  ;  and,  as  this  portion  ef 
our  narrative  yields  some  light  which  must  tend  greatly  to  our  own,  and  the  instructioa  of 
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the  reader,  we  propose  briefly  to  record  it.     It  mrni  be  remembered,  that  in  the  chapter  pre- 
ceding, we  found  the  attention  of  the  youth  forcibly  attracted  towards  one  Guy  Rivers — an 
attention  the  result  of  various  influences,  producing  in  the  mind  of   the  youth  a  degree 
!)f  antipathy  towards  that   person,    for  which  he   himself   could  not,   nor  did  we,   seelc 
to  account.       It   appears  that    Ralph  was    not    less  the    subject  of    consideration  with 
the  individual  in  question.     We  ha\e  seen  the  degree  and  kind  of  espionage  which  the 
former  had  felt  at  one  time  disposed  to  resent,  and  how  he  was  defeated  in  his  design  by  the 
sadden  withdrawn!  of  the  obnoxious  presence.     On  his  departure  with  Forrester  from   the 
gallery.  Rivers  re-r.ppeared — ^his  manner  that  of  doubt  and  excitement ;  and  after,  for  a  brief 
intervaly  hurrying  with  uncertain  steps  up  and  down  the  apartment,  he  passed  hastily  into 
the  adjoining  hall,  where  sat  the  landlord  smoking  and  drinking,  and  expatiating  at  large  ta 
his  guests  upon  some  topic  which  need  not  more  particularly  be  referred  to  here.      Whis- 
pering something  in  his  ear,  he  rose,  and  the  two  proceeded  from  the  rear  of  the  building 
into  the  adjoining  copse,  at  a  point  as  remote  as  possible  from  hearing,  when  the  explamition 
of  thit  mysterious  course  of  caution  was  thus  begun  by  Rivers  : — **  Well,  Munro,  we  are 
like  to  have  fine  work  with  your  accursed  and  blundering  good  nature.     Why  did  you  not 
refbse  lodgings  to  this  youngster?    Are  you  ignorant  who  he  is?     Do  you  not  know  him ?'* 

**  Know  him ! — no,  I  know  nothing  about  him.  He  seems  a  clever,  good-looking  ]ad» 
and  f  see  no  harm  iu  him.  Wliat  is  it  frightens  you  ?"  was  the  reply  and  inquiry  of  the 
hmdiord. 

**  Nothing  frightens  me,  as  you  know  by  this  time,  or  should  know  at  least.  But,  if  you 
know  not  the  young  fellow  himself,  you  should  certainly  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  crea- 
ture he  rides,  for  it  is  not  long  since  your  heart  was  greatly  taken  with  him.  He  is  the  youth 
we  set  upon  at  the  Catcheta  Pass,  where  your  backwardness  and  my  forwardness  got  me 
this  badge — it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  bleed— the  marks  of  which  promise  fairly  to  lost  me  to 
my  grave." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  the  handkerchief  whkh  bound  bis  checks,  and  exposed  to  view  a 
deep  gash,  not  of  a  serious  character  indeed,  but  which,  as  the  speaker  asserted,  would  most 
probably  result  in  a  mark  which  would  last  him  his  life.  The  exposure  of  the  face  confirms 
the  first  and  unfavourable  impression  which  we  have  already  received  from  his  appearance, 
and  all  that  we  have  any  occasion  now  to  add  in  this  respect  will  be  simply,  that  though  not 
beyond  the  prime  of  life,  there  were  ages  of  guilt,  of  vexed  and  vexatious  strife,  unregulated 
pride,  without  aim  or  elevation,  a  lurking  malignity,  and  hopeless  discontent — all  embodied 
in  the  fiendish  and  fierce  expression  which  that  single  glimpse  developed  to  the  spectator. 
He  went  on^'<  Had  it  been  your  lot  to  have  been  in  my  place,  I  should  not  now  have  to  tell 
roQ  who  he  is  ;  nor  should  we  have  had  any  apprehensions  of  his  crossing  our  path  again. 
Bat  so  it  is.  You  are  always  the  last  to  your  place — had  you  kept  to  your  appointment, 
we  should  have  had  no  difficulty,  and  I  should  have  escaped  the  mortification  of  being 
foiled  by  a  mere  stripling,  and  almost  stricken  to  death  by  the  heel  of  his  horse.'* 

*'  And  all  your  own  fault  and  folly,  Guy.  What  business  hod  you  to  advance  upon  the 
fellow,  as  you  did,  before  everything  was  ready,  and  when  wc  could  have  brought  him» 
without  any  risk  whatever,  into  the  snare,  from  which  nothing  could  have  got  him  out.  But 
no  f  you  must  be  at  your  old  tricks  of  the  law — you  must  make  speeches  before  you  cut 
pnrses,  as  was  your  practice  when  I  first  knew  you  at  Gwinnett  County  Court,  a  practice 
which  you  seem  not  able  to  get  over.  You  have  got  into  such  a  trick  of  making  fun  of 
people,  that,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  be  sorry  that  the  lad  has  turned  the  tables  so  hand- 
■oroely  upon  you." 

**  You  would  no  doubt  have  enjoyed  the  scene  with  far  more  satisfaction,  had  the  fellow's 
shot  taken  its  full  effect  on  my  skull,  since,  besides  the  failure  of  our  object,  you  have  such 
cause  of  merriment  in  what  has  been  done.  If  I  did  go  something  too  much  ahead  in  the 
matter,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  you  were  quite  as  much  aback.** 

"  Perhaps  so,  Guy ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  right  and  you  wrong,  and  the  thing's  beyond 
dispute.  This  lesson,  though  a  rough  one.  will  do  you  service ;  and  a  few  more  such  will 
perhaps  cure  you  of  that  vile  trick  you  have  of  spoiling  not  only  your  own,  but  the  sport 
of  others,  by  running  your  skull  into  unnecessary  danger ;  and  since  this  youth,  who  got  out 
of  the  scrape  so  handsomely,  has  beat  you  at  your  own  game,  it  may  cure  you  of  that  cursed 
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itch  for  tongue-trifling  apon  which  you  so  much  pride  yourself.  *Tvrould  have  done,  and  it 
did,  very  well  at  the  County  Sessions,  in  getting  men  out  of  the  wood ;  but  as  yoa  have 
commenced  a  new  bosineu  entirely,  it's  but  well  to  leave  off  the  old,  particularly  as  it's  now 
your  policy  to  get  them  into  it." 

**  I  shall  talk  as  I  please,  Munro,  and  see  not  why,  and  care  not  whether,  my  talk  offends 
Tou  or  not.     I  parleyed  with  the  youth  only  to  keep  him  in  play  until  your  plans  could  be  put 

in  operation."^ 

•(  Very  ^ood,  that  was  all  very  well,  Guy,  and  had  you  kept  to  your  intention,  the  thing 
would  have  done.  But  he  replied  smartly  to  your  specv  hes,  and  your  pride  and  vanity  got 
to  work.  You  must  answer  smartly  and  sarcastically  in  turn,  and  you  see  what's  come  of 
it.  You  forgot  the  knave  in  the  wit,  and  the  mistake  was  incurable.  Why  tell  him  that 
you  wanted  to  pick  his  pocket,  and  perhaps  cut  his  throat?** 

*'  That  was  a  blunder,  I  grant ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  entirely  mistook  the  man.  Besides,  I 
had  a  reason  for  so  doing,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  about  now.** 

**  Oh,  ny->!t  wouldn't  be  luwyer-l.ke  if  you  hadn't  a  reason  for  everything,  however 
unreasonable,'*  was  the  retort. 

**  Perhaps  not,  Munro ;  but  this  is  not  the  matter  now.  Our  present  object  must  be  to 
put  this  youth  out  of  the  way.  We  must  silence  suspicion,  for  though  we  are  pretty  much 
beyond  the  operation  of  law  in  this  region,  yet  now  and  then  a  sheriff's  officer  takes  off  feme 
of  the  club ;  and  as  I  think  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to  be  out  of  than  in  the  baiter,  I  am 
clear  for  making  the  thing  certain  in  the  only  practicable  way.  Would  you  believe  it,  this 
boy  of  whom  we  speak,  as  if  in  the  way  of  prediction,  actually  offered  me  a  shilling  to 
procure  a  cravat  from  Kentucky  ?" 

*'  A  plague  upon  his  impudence,  say  L  But  are  you  sure  that  he  is  the  man  ?  I  should 
know  his  horse,  and  shall  look  to  him,  for  he's  a  fine  creature,  and  1  should  like  to  secure 
him ;  which  I  think  will  be  the  case  if  you  are  not  dreaming  as  usual." 

"  I  am  sure— I  do  not  mistake." 

*'  Well,  I'm  not,  and  1  should  like  to  hear  what  it  is  you  know  him  by,"  rotumed  the 
landlord. 

A  deeper  and  more  malignant  expression  overspread  the  face  of  Rivers,  as  with  a  voice 
in  which  his  thoughts  vainly  struggled  for  mastery  with  a  vexed  spirit,  he  replied — ''  What 
have  I  to  know  him  by,  you  ask.  I  know  him  by  many  things — and  when  I  told  yon  I  bad 
my  reasons  for  talking  with  him  as  I  did,  I  might  have  added,  that  he  was  known  to  me,  and 
fixed  in  my  lasting  memory,  by  wrongs  and  injuries  before.  But  there  is  enough  in  this  for 
recollection/'  pointing  again  to  his  check— "this  carries  with  it  answer  sufficient.  You 
may  value  a  clear  face  slightly,  having  known  none  other  than  a  blotted  one  since  you  have 
known  your  own,  but  I  have  different  feeling  in  this.  He  has  written  himself  here,  and  the 
damned  writing  is  perpetually  and  legibly  before  my  eyes.  He  has  put  a  brand,  a  Cain-like, 
accursed  brand,  upon  my  face,  the  language  of  which  cannot  be  hidden  from  men;  and  yet 
you  ask  me  if  I  know  the  executioner.  Can  I  forget  him?  If  you  think  so,  Munro,  you 
know  but  little  of  Guy  Rivers." 

The  violence  of  his  manner  as  he  spoke  well  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  what  he  said. 
The  landlord,  with  much  coolness  and  precision,  replied — *'  I  confess  I  do  know  but  little  of 
him,  and  have  yet  much  to  learn.  If  you  have  so  little  temper  in  your  speech,  1  have 
chosen  you  badly  as  a  confederate  in  employments  which  require  so  much  of  that  quality. 
This  gash,  which,  when  healed,  will  be  scarcely  perceptible,  you  speak  of  with  all  the  mor« 
tification  of  a  young  girl,  to  whom,  indeed,  such  would  be  an  awful  injury.  How  long 
b  it,  Guy,  since  you  have  become  so  particularly  solicitous  of  beauty,  so  proud  of  your  fsjce 
and  features  ?" 

"  You  will  spare  your  sarcasm  for  another  season,  Munro,  if  you  would  not  have  strife. 
I  am  not  now  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  much,  even  from  you,  in  the  way  of  sneer  or  censure. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  child  in  this,  but  I  cannot  be  otherwise.  Besides,  I  discover  in  this  youth 
the  person  of  one  to  whom  I  owe  much  in  the  growth  of  this  very  hell-heart,  which  embitters 
everything  about  and  within  me.  Of  this,  at  another  time,  you  shall  hear  more.  Enough  that 
I  know  this  boy— that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  knows  me,  and  may  bring  us  into  difficulty ; 
that  I  hate  him,   and  will  not  rest  satisfied  unto  we  are  secure,  and  I  have  my  revenge." 
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**  Well,  well,  be  not  impatient  nor  ongry.  Althoogh  I  »till  doubt  that  the  youth  ia  the 
liouie  is  your  late  opponent,  you  moy  have  luflcred  wrong  at  his  hands,  and  you  may  be  right 
Id  your  conjecture."     . 

**  I  am  right— I  do  not  conjecture.  I  do  not  so  readily  mistake  my  man,  and  I  was  quite 
too  near  him  on  that  occasion  not  to  have  seen  every  feature  of  that  face,  which,  at  another 
and  an  earlier  day,  could  como  between  me  and  my  dearest  joys.  But,  why  speali  I  of  this?  I 
know  him :  not  to  remember,  would  be  to  forget  that  1  am  here ;  and  that  he  was  a  part  of 
that  very  influence  which  made  me  league,  Munro,  with  such  as  you,  and  become  a  creature 
of,  and  a  companion  with,  men  whom  even  now  I  despise.  I  sliall  not  soon  forget  his  stern 
and  haughty  smile  of  scorn— his  proud  bearing— his  lofty  sentiment— all  that  I  must  admire- 
all  that  1  do  not  possess-»and  when  to-day  he  descended  to  dinner,  guided  by  that  meddling 
booby,  Forrester,  I  knew  him  at  a  glance.     1  should  know  him  among  ten  thousand." 

**  It's  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  no  such  memory.  I  can't  see,  indeed,  how  he  should 
recognise  either  of  us.  Our  disguises  were  complete.  Your  whiskers  taken  off,  leave  you  as 
far  from  any  resemblance  to  what  you  were  in  that  affair  as  any  two  men  can  well  be  Arom 
one  another ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  he  has  little  knowledge  of  me.*' 

**  How  should  he?"  retorted  the  other.  "  The  better  part  of  valour  saved  you  from  all 
risk  of  danger  or  discovery  alike;  but  the  case  is  different  with  me.  It  may  be  that  enjoy*, 
ing  the  happiness  which  I  have  lost,  he  has  forgotten  the  now  miserable  object  that  once  dared 
to  aspire— but  no  matter ;  it  may  be  that  I  am  forgotten  by  him— he  can  never  be  by  me." 

This  speech,  which  had  something  in  it  vague  and  purposeless  to  the  mind  of  Munro,  was 
uttered  with  gloomy  emphasis,  more  as  a  soliloquy  than  a  reply,  by  the  speaker.     His  hands . 
were  passed  over  his  eyes  as  if  in  agony,  and  liis  frame  seemed  to  shudder  at  some  remote . 
recollection  which  had  still  the  dark  influence  upon  him.     Munro  was  a  dull  man  in  all  mat- 
ters that  belonged  to  the  heart,  and  those  impulses  which  characterize  souls  of  intelligence . 
and  ambition.     He  observed  the  manner  of  his  companion,  but  said  nothing  in  relation  to  it ; 
and  the  latter,  unable  to  conceal  altogether,  or  to  suppress  even  partially  his  emotions,  did  not 
deign  to  enter  into  any  explanation  in  regard  to  them. 

**  Does  he  suspect  anything  yet,  Guy,  think  you  ?  Have  you  seen  anything  which  might 
sanction  a  thought  that  he  know  or  conjectured  more  than  he  should  ?"  inquired  Munro, 
anxiously. 

**  I  will  not  say  that  he  docs,  but  he  has  the  perception  of  a  lynx— he  is  an  apt  man,  and 
his  eyes  have  been  more  frequently  upon  me  to-day  than  I  altogether  relish  or  admire.  It  is 
true  mine  were  upon  him— as  how,  hadeed,  if  death  were  in  the  look,  could  I  have  kept  them 
off  I  I  caught  his  glance  frequently  ;  turning  upon  me  with  that  stem,  still  expression,  indii- 
fSerent  and  insolent,  as  if  he  cared  not  even  while  he  surveyed.  I  remember  that  glance  three . 
years  ago,  when  he  was  indeed  a  boy — I  remember  it  when,  but  a  few  days  since,  he  struck 
me  to  the  earth,  and  would  have  ridden  me  to  death  with  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  but  for  your 
timely  appearance." 

**  It  may  be  as  you  believe,  Guy;  but,  as  I  saw  nothing  in  his  manner  or  countenance  • 
affording  ground  for  such  a  belief,  I  cannot  but  conceive  it  to  have  been  because  of  the 
activity  of  your  suspicions  that  you  discovered  his.  I  did  not  perceive  that  he  looked  upon 
you  with  more  curiosity  than  upon  any  other  at  table ;  though,  if  he  had  done  so,  I  should 
by  no  means  have  been  disposed  to  wonder ;  for  at  this  time,  and  since  your  face  has  been  so 
t^htly  bandaged,  you  have  a  most  villanously  attractive  visage.  It  carries  with  it,  though 
you  do  regard  it  with  so  much  favour,  a  full  and  satisfactory  reason  for  observance,  without 
rendering  necessary  any  reference  to  any  more  serious  matter  than  itself.  On  the  road,  I 
take  it,  he  saw  quite  too  little  of  either  of  us  to  be  able  well  to  determine  what  was  what,  or 
who  was  who,  either  then  or  now.  The  passage  was  dark,  our  disguises  good,  and  the  long 
hair  and  monstrous  whiskers  which  you  wore,  did  the  rest.  I  have  no  apprehensions,  and  see 
not  that  you  need  have  any." 

**  I  would  not  rest  in  this  confidence— let  us  make  sure  that  if  he  knows  anything  ho  shall* 
say  nothing,"  was  the  significant  reply  of  Rivers. 

**  Guy,  you  are  too  fierce  and  furious.  When  there's  a  necessity,  do  you  see,  for  using 
teeth,  you  know  me  to  be  always  ready ;  but  I  will  not  be  for  ever  at  this  sort  of  work,     tf 
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I  were  to  let  yon  have  your  way,  you*d  bring  the  whole  country  down  upon  us.  There  will 
be  time  enovgh  when  we  see  a  reason  for  it  to  tie  up  this  young  man's  tongue." 

**  I  see — I  see  !  you  are  ever  thus — ever  risking  our  chance  upon  contingencies  when  3roa 
might  build  strongly  upon  certainties.  You  are  perpetually  trying  the  strength  of  the  rope, 
when  a  like  trouble  would  render  it  a  sure  hold  fast.  Rather  than  have  the  possibility  of 
this  thing  being  blabbed,  I  would '* 

^  Hush—hark  T  said  Munro,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  companion,  and  drawing 
him  deeper  into  the  copse,  at  the  moment  that  Forrester,  who  had  just  left  the  chamber  i[ 
Ralph,  emerged  from  the  tavern  into  the  open  air.  The  outlaw  had  not  placed  himself  within 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  in  time  suflScient  to  escape  the  searching  gaze  of  the  woodman,  who, 
seeing  the  movement,  and  only  seeing  one  person,  leaped  nimbly  forward  with  a  light  footstep, 
and  speaking  as  he  approached-— **  Hollo !  there—who's  that? — ^the  pedlar,  sure.  Have  at  you, 
Bunoe  !'*  seizing  as  he  spoke  the  arm  of  the  retreating  figure,  who  briefly  and  sternly  addressed 
him  as  follows : — "  It  is  well,  Mr  Forrester,  that  he  you  have  taken  in  hand  is  almost  as  quiet 
in  temper  as  the  pedlar  you  mistake  him  for,  else  your  position  might  prove  uncomfortable. 
Take  your  fingers  from  my  arm,  if  you  please.** 

**  Oh,  it*s  you,  Guy  Rivers — and  you  here  too,  Munro,  making  love  to  one  another,  I 
reckon,  for  want  of  better  stuff.  Well,  who*d  have  thought  to  find  you  two  squatting  here  in 
the  bushes  ?  Would  you  believe  it  now,  I  took  you  for  the  Yankee — ^not  meaning  aay 
offence  though.** 

**  As  I  am  not  the  Yankee,  however,  Mr  Forrester,  you  w3I,  I  suppose,  withdraw  your 
band,'*  said  the  other  with  a  manner  sufficiently  haughty  for  the  stomach  of  the  person 
Addressed. 

**  Oh  to  be  sure,  since  you  wish  it,  and  are  not  the  pedlar,**  returned  the  other,  with  a 
manner  rather  looking,  in  the  country  phrase,  to  **  a  squaring  off  for  a  fight  ;**—*<  but  you  needn't 
be  so  gruff  about  it.     You  are  on  bunness,  I  suppose,  and  so  I  leave  you." 

"  A  troublesome  fool,  who  is  disposed  to  be  insolent,*'  said  Rivers,  after  Fonvster't 
departure.  ^ 

'*  Damn  him  1**  was  the  exdamation  of  that  worthy  on  leaving  the  copse  —  **  I  fod  very 
nmch  like  putting  my  fingers  on  his  throat ;  and  shall  do  it,  too,  before  he  gets  better 
manners  T' 

The  dialogue  between  the  original  parties  was  resumed. 

**  I  tell  you  again,  Munro,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  wisest  policy  to  reckon  and  guess 
and  calculate  that  matters  will  go  on  smoothly,  when  we  have  it  in  our  own  power  to  make 
them  certainly  go  on  so.  We  must  leave  nothing  to  guess-work,  and  a  single  bloir  will 
readily  teach  this  youth  the  proper  way  to  be  quiet." 

**  Why,  what  do  you  drive  at,  Guy?    What  would  you  do — what  should  be  done ?** 

**  Beef— beef— beef  I  mere  beef  I  How  dull  you  are  to-night  1  were  you  in  yon  gloomy  and 
thick  edifice  (pointing  to  the  prison  which  frowned  in  the  perspective  before  them),  with  irons 
on  your  hands,  and  with  the  prospect,  through  its  narrow]y>grated  loop-holes,  of  the  gallows 
tree  at  every  turning  before  you,  it  might  be  matter  of  wonder  even  to  yourself  that  you 
should  have  needed  any  advice  by  which  to  avoid  such  a  risk  and  prospect." 

**  Look  you,  Guy—- 1  stand  in  no  greater  danger  than  yourself  of  the  prospect  of  which 
you  speak.  The  subject  is,  at  best,  an  ugly  one,  and  I  do  not  care  to  hear  it  spoken  of  by 
yeu,  above  all  other  people.  If  you  want  me  to  talk  etviliy  with  you,  you  must  learn  yourself 
to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  I  don't  seek  to  quarrd  with  anybody,  but  I  will  not 
submit  to  be  threatened  with  the  penalties  of  the  rogue  by  one  who  is  a  danmed  sight  greailer 
rog^  than  myself." 

**  You  call  things  by  their  plainest  names,  Wat,  at  least,**  said  the  other,  with  a  tone 
moderated  duly  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  down  Uie  bristles  he  had  made  to  rise ;  **  hot  yen 
mistake  me  quite.  I  meant  no  threat ;  I  only  sought  to  show  how  much  we  were  at  the  aserey 
of  a  single  word  from  a  wanton  and  headitrong  youth.  I  wtU  not  say  confidently  Ui«t  he 
remembers  mc,  but  he  had  some  opportunities?  for  steiBg  aqr  £iee,  and  looked  into  it  closely 
enough.  I  can  meet  any  fate  with  fe^iesness»  but  sbonidratiier  avoid  it,  at  att  risks,  when 
it*s  in  my  power  to  do  so.** 
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«  You  are  too  saspidoiiflt  quite,  Guy,  even  for  our  buaiaett.  I  am  older  than  you,  and 
have  leen  somethiog  more  of  the  world :  tuapidoa  and  caution  if  not  the  habit  with  young 
men  like  this.  They  are  free  enough,  and  oonfiding  enough,  and  in  thif  lieg  our  succeM, 
It  is  only  the  old  man—  the  experienced  in  human  affairs,  that  looks  out  for  traps  and  pitfalls. 
It  is  for  the  outlaw— (hr  you  and  I  to  sospeet  all— to  look  with  fear  even  upon  oae  another, 
when  a  common  interest,  and  perhape  a  common  fate,  ought  to  bind  ua  together.  This  being 
our  habit,  arising  at  it  must  from  our  profession,  it  is  natural,  but  not  reasonable,  to  refer  a  like 
spirit  to  all  other  persons.  We  are  wrong  in  this,  and  you  are  wrong  in  regard  to  this  youth  i 
not  that  I  care  to  save  him,  for  if  he  but  looks  or  winks  awry,  I  shall  silence  him  myself,  with- 
oot  speech  or  stroke  from  you  being  necessary.  Bat  I  do  not  think  he  made  out  your  features, 
and  do  not  think  he  looked  for  them.  He  had  no  time  for  it  after  the  onset,  and  you  were 
well  enough  disguised  before.  If  he  had  made  out  anything,  he  would  have  shown  it  to-night ; 
but,  saving  a  little  stiflfhess,  which  belongs  to  all  these  young  men  from  Carolina,  I  saw  nothing 
{q  his  manner  that  looked  at  all  out  of  the  way." 

**  Well,  Munro,  you  are  bent  on  having  the  thing  as  you  please.  You  will  find,  when  too 
late,  that  your  counsel  will  end  in  having  us  all  in  a  hobble.** 

*'  Pshaw— you  ore  growing  old  and  timid  since  this  adventure.  You  begin  to  doubt  your 
own  powers  of  defence.  You  find  your  arguments  failing ;  and  you  fear  that,  when  the  time 
comes,  you  will  not  plead  with  your  old  spirit,  though  for  the  extrication  of  your  own  instead 
of  the  neck  of  your  neighbour.*' 

**  Perhaps  so— but  if  there  be  no  reason  for  apprehension,  there  is  somethiog  due  to  me  in 
the  way  of  revenge.  Is  the  fellow  to  hurl  mo  down,  and  trench  my  cheek  in  this  manner,  and 
escape  without  hurt  ?'* 

'The  eyes  of  the  speaker  glared  with  a  deadly  lUry,  as  he  indicated  in  this  sentence  the  true 
motive  for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Colleton — an  liostility  for  which,  as  subsequent  passages 
will  show,  he  had  even  a  better  stimulant  than  the  unpleasing  wound  in  his  face  ;  which,  never- 
theless,  was  in  itself  strange,  as  it  may  appear  a  considerable  eye-sore  to  its  proprietor. 
Munro  evidently  understood  this  only  in  part ;  and,  unaccustomed  to  attribute  a  desire  to 
shed  blood  to  any  other  than  a  motive  of  gain  or  safety,  and  without  any  idea  of  a  mortified 
pride  or  passion  being  productive  of  a  thirst  unaccountable  to  his  mind,  except  in  this  manner 
—he  proceeded  thus,  in  a  sentence,  the  dull  simplicity  of  which  only  the  more  provoked  the 
ire  of  his  companion.  **  What  do  you  think  to  do,  Guy— what  recompence  would  you  seek 
to  have — what  would  satisfy  you  ?" 

The  hand  of  Rivers  grasped  convulsively  that  of  the  questioner  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were 
protruded  closely  into  his  face,  his  voice  was  thick,  choking,  and  husky,  and  his  words  tremu- 
lous, as  he  replied,  *'  His  blood— his  blood  1**   '  ' 

The  landlord  started  back  with  undisguised  horror  from  his  glance.  Though  familiar  with 
ioeues  of  violence  and  crime,  and  callous  in  their  performance,  there  was  more  of  the  mam- 
mon than  the  molocb  in  his  spirit,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  fiend-like  look  that  met  his  own. 
The  other  proceeded  :  "The  trench  in  my  cheek  is  nothing  to  that  within  my  soul.  I  tell 
you,  Munro,  I  hate  the  boy— I  hate  him  with  a  hatred  that  must  have  a  tiger  draught  from 
his  veins,  and  even  then  will  not  be  satisfied.  But  why  talk  I  to  you  thus  when  he  is  almost 
in  my  grasp,  and  there  is  neither  let  nor  hindrance  ?  Sleeps  he  not  in  yon  room  to  the 
north-east?" 

**  He  does,  Guy — but  it  must  not  be.  I  must  not  risk  all  for  your  passion,  which  seems  to 
me  as  weak  as  it  b  without  adequate  provocation.  I  care  nothing  for  the  youth,  and  you 
know  it ;  but  I  will  not  run  the  thousand  risks  which  your  temper  is  (br  ever  bringing  upon 
me.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  lost  by  it  at  this  time.  As  for 
the  scar — that,  I  think,  is  fairly  a  part  of  the  business,  and  is  not  properly  a  subject  of  per- 
sonal revenge.  It  belongs  to  the  adventure,  and  you  should  not  have  engaged  in  it  without 
a  due  reference  to  its  possible  consequences.** 

"  You  shall  not  keep  me  back  by  such  obstacles  as  these.  Do  I  not  know  how  little  you 
oare  for  the  risk— how  little  yoii  can  lose  by  it  ?  ** 

*'  True,  I  can  lose  little,  but  I  have  other  reasons ;  and  however  it  may  surprise  you, 
those  reasons  spring  from  a  desire  for  your  good  rather  than  my  own.** 
*'  For  my  good  ?'*  replied  the  other,  with  an  inquiring  sneer. 
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"  Yes,  for  your  good,  or  rather  for  Lacy*8.  You  wish  to  marry  her.  She  !»  a  sweet 
cbfld,  and  an  orphan.  She  merits  a  far  better  man  than  you ;  and  bound  as  I  am  to  give 
her  to  you,  I  am  deeply  bound  to  myself  and  to  her  to  make  you  as  worthy  of  her  as  potsiUe, 
and  to  give  her  as  many  chances  for  happiness  as  I  can.  ** 

An  incredulous  smile  played  for  a  second  upon  the  lips  of  the  outlaw,  succeeded  quiitkly, 
however,  by  the  savage  expression  which,  from  being  that  most  congenial  to  his  feelings,  had 
beoome  that  most  habitual  to  his  face.  '*  I  cannot  be  deceived  by  words  like  these,"  was 
his  reply,  as  he  stepped  quickly  from  under  the  boughs  which  had  sheltered  them,  and  made 
towards  the  house. 

'*  Think  not  to  pursue  this  matter,  Guy,  on  your  life.  I  will  not  permit  it-^not  now,  at 
least,  if  I  have  to  strike  for  the  youth  myself.'*  Thus  spoke  the  landlord,  as  he  advanced 
in  the  same  direction.  Both  were  deeply  roused,  and,  though  not  reckless  alike,  Munro 
was  a  man  quite  as  decisive  in  character  as  his  companion  was  ferocious  and  vindictive. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  of  their  present  position,  had  it  not  undergone  a  new 
interruption,  might  not  be  well  foreseen.  The  sash  of  one  of  the  apartments  in  that  part 
of  the  building  devoted  to  the  family  was  suddenly  thrown  up,  and  a  soft  and  plaintive 
Toice,  accompanying  the  wandering  and  broken  strains  of  a  guitar,  rose  sweetly  into  song 
upon  the  ear. 

«*'Tis  Lucy,  the  poor  girl.  Stay,  Guy,  and  hear  her  music.  She  does  not  often  sing 
now-a-days ;  she  is  quite  melancholy,  and  it's  a  long  time  since  I've  heard  her  guitar.  She 
sings  and  plays  sweetly ;  her  poor  father  had  her  taught  everything  before  he  failed ;  for  he 
was  very  proud  of  her,  as  well  he  might  be.** 

They  sunk  again  into  the  covert,  the  outlaw  muttering  sullenly  at  the  interruption  which 
had  come  between  him  and  his  purpose.  The  music  touched  him  not,  for  he  betrayed  no 
consciousness ;  when,  after  a  few  brief  preliminary  notes  on  the  instrument,  the  musician 
breathed  forth  words  like  those  which  fdlow : — 


LUCYS  SONG. 

I  met  thy  iclance  of  Morn,  < 

And  then  my  aneuish  slept, 
But  when  the  crowd  was  gone, 

I  turned  away  and  wept. 

1  could  not  bear  the  frown 

Of  one  who  thus  could  more. 
And  feel  that  all  niy  fault 

Wa«  only  too  much  love. 


I  ask  not  if  thy  hetnt 

Hath  auf  ht  for  mine  in  store. 
Yet,  let  me  love  thee  still 

If  thou  canst  yirid  no  more. 

Let  me  unchidden  gase, 
Still,  on  the  heaven  I  see. 

Although  its  happy  rays 
Be  all  denied  to  me. 


A  broken  line  of  the  lay,  murmured  at  intervals  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  entire  piece 
was  concluded,  as  it  vi{cre  in  soliloquy,  indicated  the  sad  spirit  of  ,the  minstrel.  She  did  not 
remain  long  at  the  window  ;  in  a  little  while  the  light  was  withdrawn  from  the  apartment,  and 
the  sash  let  down.    The  musician  bad  retired. 

♦*  They  say,  Guy,  that  music  can  quiet  the  most  violent  spirit,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 
its  influence  upon  you.  Does  she  not  sing  like  a  mocking-bird  ?  Is  she  not  a  sweet,  a  true 
creature  ?  Why,  man  I  so  forward  and  furious  but  now,  and  now  so  lifeless  I— bestir  ye  !    The 

night  wanes.*' 

The  person  addressed  started  from  his  stupor,  and,  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  what  had 
been  going  on  ad  interim^  actually  replied  to  the  speech  of  his  companion  made  a  little  while 
prior  to  the  appearance  and  music  of  the  young  girl,  whose  presence  at  that  moment  had 
most  probably  prevented  strife  and  possibly  bloodshed.  He  spoke  as  if  the  interruption  had  made 
only  a  momentary  break  in  the  sentence  which  he  now  concluded :— "  He  lies  at  the  point  of 
my  knife,  under  my  hands,  within  my  power,  without  chance  of  escape,  and  I  am  to  be  held 
back— kept  from  striking— kept  from  my  revenge—and  for  what?  There  may  be  little  gam 
in  the  matter— it  may  not  bring  money,  and  there  may  be  some  risk.  If  it  be  with  you, 
Munro,  to  have  neither  love  nor  hate,  but  what  you  do,  to  do  only  for  the  profit  and  wptAX 
that  comes  of  it,  it  is  not  so  with  me.  I  can  both  love  and  hate ;  though  it  he,  as  it  has  been, 
that  I  entertain  the  one  feeling  in  vain,  and  am  restrained  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  other.*' 

**  You  were  born  hi  a  perverse  tune,  and  are  querulous,  for  the  sake  of  the  noise  it  makes," 
rejoined  his  cool  companion.  '*  I  do  not  dewre  to  restrahi  your  hands  from  this  young  man, 
but  take  your  time  for  it.    |-et  nothing  be  done  to  him  whUe  in  this  house.    I  will  run,  if  I 
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oiB  help  it,  no  more  risk  for  your  passions ;  and  I  must  confess  myself  anxious,  if  the  devil 
will  let  me,  of  stopping  right  short  in  the  old  life  and  beginning  a  new  one.  I  have  been  bad 
enough,  and  done  enough  to  keep  me  at  my  prayers  all  the  rest  of  my  days,  were  I  to  live  on 
to  eternity.'* 

**  This  new  spirit,  I  suppose,  we  owe  to  your  visit  to  the  Ust  camp-meeting.  You  will 
exbortt  doubtless,  yourself  before  long,  if  you  keep  this  track.  Why,  what  a  prophet  you 
will  make  among  the  crop>haired»  Munro  I  what  a  brand  from  the  burning  !** 

"  Look  you,  Guy,  your  sarcasm  pleases  me  quite  as  little  as  it  did  the  yonng  fellow  who 
paid  it  back  so  much  better  than  I  can.  Be  wise,  if  you  please,  while  you  are  w^ry ;  if  your 
worda  oontinoe  to  come  from  the  same  nest,  they  will  beget  something  more  than  words,  my 
good  fellow. " 

**True,  and  like  enough,  Munro;  and  why  do  you  provoke  me  to  say  them?**  replied 
Rivers,  something  more  sedately ;  *'yoa  see  me  in  a  passion.— you  know  that  I  have  cause— 
for  is  not  this  cause  enough^this  vile  scar  on  features,  now  hideous,  that  were  once  surely 
not  unpleasing?"  As  he  spoke,  he  dashed  his  fingers  into  the  wound,  which  he  still  seemed 
pleased  to  refer  to,  though  the  reference  evidently  brought  with  it  bitterness  and  mortification. 
He  proceeded,  his  passion  again  rising  predominant:  <*  Shall  I  spare  the  wretch  whose 
ministry  defaced  them  ?  Shall  I  not  have  revenge  on  him  who  first  wrote  villain  there  ?  who 
branded  me  as  an  accursed  thing,  and  among  things  bright  and  beautiftil,  gave  me  the  badge* 
the  blot,  the  heel-stamp  due  to  the  serpent  ?  Shall  I  not  have  my  atonement—my  sacrifice  ? 
«and  shall  you  deny  me^you, Walter  Munro,  who  owe  it  to  me  in  justice  ?  " 

**  I  owe  it  to  you,  Guy--how  ?"  inquired  the  other,  with  something  like  amazement  in  his 
oooDtenance. 

**  Yon  taught  me  first  to  be  the  villain  you  now  find  me.  You  first  took  me  to  the  haunts 
of  your  own  accursed  and  hell-educated  crew.  You  taught  me  all  their  arts,  their  contri« 
Tances,  their  lawlessness  and  crime.  You  encouraged  my  own  deformities  of  soul  till  they 
became  monsters,  and  my  own  spirit  such  a  monster  that  I  knew  it  not— I  could  see  it  not. 
You  put  the  weapon  into  my  hand  and  taught  me  its  use.  You  put  me  on  the  scent  of  blood, 
aad  bade  me  lap  It.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  was  not  ready  and  pliable  enough  to  your  hands. 
There  was,  1  feel,  little  difficulty  In  moulding  me  to  your  own  measure.  I  was  an  apt  scholar, 
and  soon  ceased  to  be  the  subordinate  villain.  I  was  your  companion,  and  too  valuable  to 
you  to  be  lost  or  left.  MTben  I  acquired  new  views  of  man,  and  began  in  another  sphere  that 
new  life  to  which  you  would  now  turn  your  own  eyes^when  I  grew  strong  among  men 
and  famouf,  and  public  opinion  grew  enamoured  with  the  name  which  your  destiny  compelled 
me  to  exchange  for  another,  you  sought  me  out— you  thrust  your  enticements  upon  me,  and* 
in  an  hour  of  gloom,  and  defeat,  and  despondency,  you  seized  upon  me  with  those  claws  of 
temptation  which  are  even  now  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  gave  up  all<— I  made  the  sacrifice — 
name,  fame,  honour,  troops  of  friends— for  what  ?  Answer  yon— yon  are  rich — ^}'ou  own 
slaves  in  abundance— secure  from  your  own  fortunes,  you  have  wealth  hourly  increasing. 
What  have  I?  This  tear,  this  brand,  that  sends  me  among  men  no  longer  the  doubtful  villain 
—.the  words  are  written  there  in  full !  *' 

The  speaker  paused  exhausted.  His  face  was  pale  and  livid,  his  form  trembled  with  con- 
vnlsion,  and  his  lips  grew  white  and  chalky  while  quivering  like  a  troubled  water.  The  land- 
lord, after  a  gloomy  pause,  replied, "  You  have  spoken  but  the  truth,  Guy,  and  anythUig  that 
I  can  do—" 

«  You  will  not  do,**  responded  the  other,  passionately,  and  Interrupting  the  speaker  in  his 
speech.  '*  You  will  do  nothing.  You  ruin  me  In  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  whom  I  love  and 
esteem— you  drive  me  into  exile— you  lead  me  into  crime,  and  put  me  upon  a  pursuit  which 
teachei  me  practices  that  brand  me  with  man's  hate  and  fear,  and,  if  the  churchmen  speak  truth* 
which  I  believe  not,  with  heaven's  eternal  punishment.  What  have  I  left  to  desire  but  hate- 
blood— the  blood  of  man,  who,  in  driving  me  away  from  hb  dwelling,  has  made  mo  an  unre- 
lenting enemy— his  hand  against  me,  and  mine  against  him?  While  I  had  this  pursuit  I  did  not 
complain,  but  you  now  interpose  to  deny  me  even  this.  The  boy  whom  I  hate,  not  merely 
becanse  of  his  species,  but  in  addition,  with  a  hate  inourred  by  himself,  you  protect  from  my 
vengetaee,  though  aiTecting  to  be  utteriy  careless  of  his  fete,  and  all  this  you  conclude  with  a 
piDfesskni  of  willingness  to  do  for  me  whatever  you  can !    What  miserable  mockery  it  tWor  . 
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"  And  have  I  done  nothing,  and  am  I  seeking  to  do  nothing  for  yon,  Guy,  by  way  of 
atonement?  Have  I  not  pledged  to  you  the  person  of  my  niece,  the  sweet  young  Snaocent, 
who  is  not  unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of  the  purest  and  proudest  gentleman  of  the  sootiieni 
country?  Is  this  nothing — is  it  nothing  to  sacrifice  such  a  creature  to  such  a  creatwre?  for 
well  I  know  what  must  be  her  fate  when  she  becomes  your  wife.  Well  I  know  you  I  Vindic- 
tive, Jealous,  merciless,  wicked,  and  fearless  in  wickednessr-God  help  me,  for  it  will  be  the 
very  worst  crime  I  have  ever  yet  committed.  These  are  all  your  attributes,  and  I  know  the 
sweet  child  will  have  to  suffer  from  the  perpetual  exerdse  of  aU  of  them.'* 

**  Perhaps  so !  and  as  she  will  then  be  mine,  she  must  suffer  them  If  I  so  decree :  but  wliat 
avails  your  promise  so  long  as  you — ^in  this  matter  a  dnld  yourself— «ttff«r  her  to  protract 
and  put  off  at  her  pleasure  ?  Me  she  receives  with  scorn  and  contempt,  you  with  taanrand 
entreaties,  and  you  allow  their  influence— in  the  hope,  doubtless,  that  some  Ineky  dianoe— 
the  pistol  shot  or  the  hangman's  collar— wiU  rid  yott  of  my  importimitiei.  Is  H  not  ao^ 
Monro  ?"  said  the  ruffian  with  a  sneer  of  contemptuous  bitterness. 

**  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  lucky  ev«st  for  both  of  us,  Guy,  were  you  safely  in  the  arms  of 
your  mother,  though  I  have  not  delayed  in  this  affair  with  any  such  hope.  God  knows  I 
should  be  glad,  on  almost  any  terms,  to  be  fiiirly  free  from  your  eternal  croaking-- never  at 
rest,  never  satisfied,  until  at  some  new  deviltry  and  ill  deed*  If  I  did  give  you  the  first  k9» 
sons  in  your  education,  Guy,  you  have  long  since  gone  beyond  3rour  master ;  and  I'm  some* 
thing  disposed  to  think  that  Old  Nick  himself  must  have  taken  up  your  tuition,  where,  from 
want  of  corresponding  capacity,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  it  off  ^'  And  the  landlord  lau^ied 
at  his  own  humour,  in  despite  of  the  hyena  glare  shot  forth  from  the  eye  of  the  savage  he 
addressed.  He  continued — **  But,  Guy,  I'm  not  for  you  letting  the  youth  off— that's  as  you 
please.  You  have  a  grudge  against  him,  and  may  settle  it  to  your  own  liking  and  in  your  own 
way.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  But  1  am  determined  to  do  as  little  henceforth  towards 
hanging  myself  as  possible,  and  therefore  the  thing  must  not  take  place  here.  Nor  do  I 
like  that  It  should  be  done  at  all  without  some  reason.  When  he  blabs,  there's  a  necessity 
for  the  thing,  and  self-preservation,  you  know,  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  The  case  will  then 
be  as  much  mine  as  yours,  and  1*11  lend  a  helping  hand  willingly.'' 

"  My  object,  Monro,  is  scarcely  tlie  same  with  yours.  It  goes  beyond  it ;  and  whether  he 
knows  much  or  little,  or  speaks  nothing  or  everything,  it  is  still  the  sane  thing  with  me. 
I  must  have  my  revenge.     But,  for  your  safety— are  you  l>ent  on  running  the  risk  ?  " 

**  I  am,  Guy,  rather  than  spill  any  more  blood  unneoessarity.  I  have  already  shed  too 
much,  and  my  dreams  begin  to  trouble  me  as  I  get  older,"  was  the  grave  response  of  the 
landlord. 

**  And  how,  if  he  speaks  out,  and  you  have  no  chance  either  to  stop  his  mouth,  or  to  run 

for  it?" 

**  Who'll  believe  him,  think  you  ?.— Where's  the  proof?  Do  you  mean  to  confess  for  both 
of  us  at  the  first  question?" 

'*  True,"  said  Rivers,  '^  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  convictien>  but  his  oath  would  put 
us  to  some  trouble." 

**  I  think  not — our  people  know  nothing  about  him,  and  wouki  scarcely  lend  much  aid  to 
have  either  of  us  turned  upon  oor  backs,"  replied  Munro,  without  hesitation. 
'  **  Well,  be  it  then  as  you  say.  There  is  yet  another  subject,  Munro,  on  which  I  have  just 
as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  as  this.  How  long  will  you  permit  this  girl  to  irifle  with  us 
both  ?  Why  should  you  care  for  her  prayers  and  pleadings— her  tears  and  entreaties  ?  If  you 
are  determined  upon  the  matter,  as  I  have  your  pledge,  these  are  childish  and  unavailing ; 
and  the  delay  can  have  no  good  end,  unless  it  be  that  you  do  in  fact  look,  as  I  have  said  and 
sometimes  think;  for  some  chance  to  take  me  off,  and  relieve  you  of  my  importunities  and  from 
your  pledge." 

**  Look  yon,  Guy,  the  child  is  my  own  twin-brother's  only  one,  and  a  sweet  creature  it  if. 
I  must  not  be  too  hard  with  her :  she  begs  time,  and  I  must  give  it" 

**  Why,  how  much  time  would  she  have?— Heaven  knows  what  she  considers  reasonable* 
or  what  you  or  1  should  call  so ;  but  to  my  mind  she  has  had  tfane  enough,  and  more  by  far 
tiian  I  was  willing  for.  Yon  must  bring  her  to  her  senses,  or  let  me  do  so— to  my  thought,  lAie 
is  mMv  foolt  of  US  both.'* 
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''  It  ii  cfnougb,  Guy,  that  you  have  my  promUe.  She  shall  cooscnt,  and  I  will  hasten  the 
matter  as  fast  as  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  drive  her,  nor  will  I  be  driven  myself.  Your  love  is 
not  such  a  desperate  affair  as  to  biun  itself  out  for  the  want  of  better  fuel,  and  you  can 
wait  for  the  proper  season.  If  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  you  did  or  could  have  any 
regard  for  the  child,  and  she  could  be  happy,  or  even  comfortable  with  you,  I  might  push  the 
thing  something  harder  than  I  do ;  but  as  it  stands,  you  must  be  patient.  The  fruit  drops 
when  it  is  ripe.** 

**  Rather  when  the  frost  is  on  it,  and  the  worm  is  in  the  core,  and  decay  has  progressed  to 
rottenness.  Speak  you  in  this  way  to  the  hungry  boy,  whose  eyes  have  long  anticipated  his 
appetite,  and  he  may  listen  to  you  and  be  patient— I  neither  can  nor  will.  Look  to  it, 
Munro :   I  will  not  much  longer  submit  to  be  imposed  upon." 

**  Nor  I,  Guy  Rivers.  You  forget  yourself  greatly,  and  entirely  mistake  me,  when  you 
take  these  airs  upon  you.  You  are  feverish  now,  and  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  grow  angry ; 
bat  be  prudent  in  your  speech.  We  shall  see  to  all  this  to-morrow  and  the  next  day — 
there  is  quite  time  enough,  when  we  are  both  cooler  and  calmer  than  at  present.  The  night 
is  something  too  warm  for  deliberation,  and  it  is  well  we  say  no  more  on  one  subject  till 
we  learn  the  course  of  the  other.  The  hour  is  late,  and  we  had  best  retire.  In  the  morning 
I  shall  ride  to  hear  old  Parson  Witter,  in  company  with  the  old  woman  and  Lucy.  Ride  along 
with  us,  and  wc  shall  be  able  better  to  understand  one  another.** 

As  be  spoke,  Munro  emerged  from  the  cover  of  the  tree  under  which  their  dialogue  had 
chiefly  been  carried  on,  and  re-approached  the  dwelling,  from  which  they  had  considerably 
reeeded.     His  companion  linfcered  in  the  recess. 

**  I  will  be  there,'*  said  Rivers,  as  they  parted—"  though  I  still  propose  a  ride  of  a  few 
mOes  to-night.     My  blood  is  hot,  and  I  must  quiet  it  with  a  gallop.** 

The  landlord  looked  incredulous,  as  he  replied—**  Some  more  deviltry— I  will  take  a  bet 
that  the  cross-roads  see  you  in  an  hour.** 

**  Not  impossible,**  was  the  response ;  and  the  parties  were  both  lost  to  sight— the  one  in 
the  shelter  of  his  dwelling,  the  other  in  the  dim  shadow  of  the  trees  which  girdled  it  round. 

CHAPTER   XL 

"  I  worshipp*d  Id  the  deaert,  at  hit  tbrsae— 
For  ia  tke  wildera«M  wad  o'er  th«  «at(«, 
Among  the  hills,  aud  gerniind  io  the  groref. 
The  old  groves  of  past  ogra,  he  wm  there, 
And  awed  me  like  a  god." 

At  ao  early  boor  of  the  ensuing  morning,  Ralph  was  aroused  from  his  slumbers,  which  had 
been  more  than  grateful  from  the  extra  degree  of  fatigue  lie  had  the  day  before  undergone, 
hy  the  appearance  of  Forrester,  who  accounted  and  apologized  for  the  somewhat  uoseason- 
able  nature  of  his  visit,  by  bringing  tidings  of  a  preacher  and  of  a  preachmg  in  the  netgh- 
jbovrhood  on  that  day.  It  was  the  Sabbath ;  and  though,  generally  speaking,  very  far  from 
being  kept  holy  in  that  region,  yet,  as  a  day  of  repose  from  labour— a  holiday  in  fact— it 
was  observed,  at  aU  times,  with  more  than  religious  scrupulosity.  Suoh  an  event  among  the 
people  of  this  quarter  was  always  productive  of  a  congregatioa.  The  occurrence  being  un- 
fiequent,  its  importance  was  duly  and  necessarily  increased  ia  the  estimation  of  those,  the 
remote  and  insulated  position  of  whom  -rendered  all  the  oonstitiieiMies  <»f  sooiety  primary  and 
leading  objects.  No  matter  what  the  character  of  the  anspioes  under  whioh  it  was  attained, 
they  yearned  for  its  associations,  and  gathered  where  they  were  to  be  eiyoyed.  A  field- 
preaching,  too,  is  a  legitimate  amusement,  and  though  not  intended  as  such,  formed  a 
genuine  excuse  and  apology  for  those  who  desired  it  less  for  its  teaching  than  its  talk— who 
leught  it  lees  for  the  word  which  it  brought  of  God,  than  that  which  it  famished  from  the 
world  of  man.  It  was  a  happy  cover  for  those  who,  cultivating  a  huasan  appetite,  and  con- 
leious  of  human  weakness,  were  solicitoaf,  in  respeetiag  and  providing  for  these,  not  to  offend 
the  Creator  in  the  presence  of  his  creatare* 

The  woodman,  as  one  of  this  class,  was  full  of  glee,  and  proMised  Ralph  an  intellectual 
treat ;  for  Parson  Witter,  the  pteacher  hi  reference,  had  more  tliaa  once^  as  be  was  pleased 
te  acknowledge  and  phrase  it,  won  his  ears,  and  softened  and  *^1»Hgh*^M^  liis  heart  He  was 
popular  in  the  fillage  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  where  regular  pastor  wasaone^  he  might  bo 
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considered  to  have  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  his  ahnost  primitive,  and,  certainly, 
only  in  part  civilized,  hearers.  His  merits  of  mind  were  held  of  rather  an  elevated  order,  and 
in  standard  far  overtopping  the  current  run  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyard ; 
while  his  own  example  was  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  keep  pace  evenly  with  the  precepts 
which  he  taught,  and  to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  faith  which  he  professed.  He  was  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion — a  sect  which,  amon;^  those  who  have  sojourned  in  our  southern  and 
western  forests,  may  confidently  claim  to  have  done  more,  and  with  motives  as  little  ques- 
tionable as  any,  towards  the  spread  of  civilization,  good  habits,  and  a  proper  morality  among 
the  great  mass,  than  all  other  known  sects  put  together.  In  a  word,  where  men  are  remotely 
situated  from  one  another,  and  cannot  well  afford  to  provide  for  an  established  place  of  wor- 
ship and  a  regular  pastor,  their  labours,  valued  at  the  lowest  standard  of  human  want,  are 
inappreciable.  We  may  add,  that  never  did  labourers  more  deserve,  yot  less  frequently  re- 
ceive, their  hire,  than  the  preachers  of  this  particular  faith.  Humble  in  habit,  moderate  in 
desire,  indefatigable  in  well-doing,  pure  in  practice  and  intention,  without  pretence  or  osten- 
tation of  any  kind,  they  have  gone  freely  and  fearlessly  into  places  the  most  remote  and  peril- 
ous, with  an  empty  scrip,  but  with  hearts  filled  to  overflowing  with  love  of  GU>d  and  good- 
will to  men — preaching  their  doctrines  with  a  simple  and  an  unstudied  eloquence,  meetly 
characteristic  of,  and  well  adapted  to,  the  old  groves,  deep  primitive  forests,  and  rudely  bar* 
ren  wilds  in  which  it  is  their  wont  most  commonly  to  give  it  utterance.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  finding  them  wayfarers  still^-never  slumbering, 
never  reposing  from  the  toil  they  have  engaged  in,  until  they  have  fallen,  almost  literally,  into 
the  narrow  grave  by  the  wayside ;  their  resting-place  unprotected  by  any  other  mauideaiii  or 
shelter  than  those  trees  which  have  witnessed  their  devotions,  their  names  and  worth  un- 
marked by  any  inscription  ;  their  memories,  however,  closely  treasured  up  and  carefiiHy  noted 
among  human  affections,  and  within  the  bosoms  of  those  for  whom  their  labours  have  been 
taken  ;  while  their  reward,  with  a  high  ambition  cherished  well  in  their  lives,  is  found  only  in 
that  better  abode  where  they  are  promised  a  cessation  from  their  labours,  but  where  their 
good  works  still  follow  them.  This,  without  exaggeration  applicable  to  the  professioa  at 
large,  was  particularly  due  to  the  individual  member  in  question ;  and  among  the  somewhat 
savage  and  always  wild  people  whom  he  exhorted.  Parson  Witter  was  in  some  cases  an  object 
of  sincere  affection,  and  in  all  commanded  their  respect. 

As  might  readily  be  expected,  the  whole  village,  and  as  much  of  the  surrounding  country 
as  could  well  be  apprised  of  the  affair,  was  on  the  go  and  gather;  and  Colleton  now 
scarcely  feeling  his  late  injuries,  an  early  breakfast  having  been  discussed,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  quondam  friend,  Forrester,  took  the  meandering  path, 
or,  as  they  phrase  it  in  those  parts,  the  old  trace,  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  prayer. 

The  sight  is  something  goodly,  as  well  to  the  man  of  the  world  as  to  the  man  of  God, 
to  behold  the  fairly  decked  array  of  people,  drawn  from  a  circuit  of  some  ten  or  even  fifteen 
miles  in  extent,  on  the  Sabbath*  neatly  dressed  in  their  choicest  apparel,  men  and  women 
alike  well  mounted,  and  forming  numerous  processions  and  parties^  from  three  to  five  or 
ten  in  each,  bending  from  every  direction  to  a  given  point,  and  assembling  for  the  par* 
poses  of  devotion.  No  chiming  and  chattering  bells  warn  them  of  the  day  or  of  the  duty 
.—no  regularly-constituted  and  well-salaried  priest— no  time-honoured  fiibric,  around  whieh 
the  old  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  rest— reminding  them  regularly  of  the  recurring  Sabbath, 
and  of  the  sweet  assemblage  of  their  fellows.  The  teacher  Is  from  their  own  fanpulses,  and 
the  heart  calls  them  with  a  due  solemnity  to  the  festival  of  prayer.  The  preacher  eomes  when 
the  spirit  prompts,  or  as  circumstances  may  impel  or  permit  The  news  of  his  arrival  pais 
from  farm  to  farm,  from  house  to  house — placards  announce  it  from  the  trees  on  the  road-side, 
parallel,  it  may  be,  with  an  advertisement  for,  or  o^  strayed  oxen,  as  we  have  seen  it  number- 
less times,  and  a  day  does  not  well  elapse  before  it  is  in  the  possession  of  everyboly  who 
might  well  avail  themselves  of  its  promise  for  the  ensuing  Sunday.  The  parson  comes  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  auditory  a  night  or  two  before— messages  and  messengers  are  despateliecl 
to  this  and  that  neighbour,  who  despatch  in  turn — the  negroes  delighting  in  a  service  and 
occasion  of  the  kind,  in  which,  by  the  way,  they  generally  make  the  most  conspicuous  figures^ 
though  somewhat  sluggish,  as  couriers  generally  are  now  not  merely  ready  but  actually  swift 
of  foot.    The  place  of  worship  and  the  preacher   are  duly  designated,  and  by  the  time 
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pointedt  u  if  the  bell  had  tolled  for  their  enlighteniiieiit,  the  eountry  aftembles  at  the  stated 
place,  and  though  the  preacher  may  sometimes  fail  of  attendance,  the  people  never  do. 

The  spot  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  day  was  an  old  grove  of  gigantic  oaks,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  village  of  Chestatee.  The  village  itself  had  not  been 
chosen,  though  having  the  convenience  of  a  building,  because  of  the  liberal  desire  entertained 
by  those  acting  on  the  occasion  to  aflbrd  to  others  living  at  an  equal  distance  the  same  oppor> 
tunitlet  without  additional  fatigue.  Besides,  five  or  ten  miles  to  a  people  to  whom  good  horses 
were  familiar  things,  did  not  call  for  a  second  consideration.  The  morning  was  a  fine  one,  all 
gaiety  and  sunshine ;  the  road  dry,  elevated,  and  shaded  luxuriantly  with  the  overhanging 
fbliage the  woods  having  the  air  of  luxury  and  bloom  which  belonged  to  them  at  such  a  sea- 
son, and  the  prospect,  varied  throughout  by  the  wholesome  undulations  of  valley  and  hill, 
which  strongly  marked  the  face  of  the  country,  greatly  enlivened  the  ride  to  the  eye  of  our 
young  traveller.  Everything  contributed  to  impart  a  cheering  influence  to  his  senses,  and 
with  spirits  and  a  frame  newly  braced  and  Invigorated,  he  felt  the  bounding  motion  of  the  iteed 
beneaUi  him  with  an  animal  exultation,  which  took  from  his  countenance  that  look  of  sullen 
melancholy  which  had  hitherto  clouded  and  obscured  it.  As  they  proceeded  on  their  way, 
snccessive  and  frequent  groups  crossed  their  route,  or  fell  hato  It  from  other  roads— some 
capriciously  taking  the  by-paths  and  Indian  tracks  through  the  woods,  but  all  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  bending  to  the  same  point  of  assemblage.  Here  gaily  pranced  on  a  small 
clutter  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  laughing  with  unqualified  glee  at  the  jest  of  some  of  their 
eompaniont,  while  in  the  rear,  the  more  staid,  the  antiques,  and  those  rapidly  becoming  so, 
with  more  measured  gait,  paced  on  in  suite.  On  the  road-side,  striding  on  foot  with  pace 
almoat  at  rapid  as  that  of  the  riders,  came  at  intervals,  and  one  after  the  other,  the  now  trimly- 
dressed  slaves  of  this  or  that  plantation,  all  devoutly  bent  on  the  place  of  meeting.  Some  of 
the  whites  carried  their  double-barrelled  guns,  some  their  rifles — it  being  deemed  politic,  at 
that  time,  to  prepare  for  all  contingencies,  for  the  Indian  or  for  the  buck,  as  well  as  for  the 
more  direct  object  of  the  journey.  At  length,  in  a  rapidly  approachbig  group,  a  bright  but 
timid  glance  met  that  of  the  youth,  and  curbing  in  the  impetuous  animal  which  he  rode,  in  a 
fow  moments  he  found  himself  side  by  side  with  Miss  Munro,  who  answered  hit  prettiest  intro- 
ductory compliment  with  a  smile  and  speech,  uttered  with  the  grace  so  natural  to  her,  and,  at 
the  romancers  tell  us,  so  characteristic  of  a  dame  of  chivalry. 

**  We  have  a  like  object  to-day,  I  presume,"  was,  after  a  few  complimentary  sentences,  the 
language  of  Ralph ;  '*  yet,**  he  conthiued,  **  I  fear  me  our  several  hnpulset  at  this  time  scarcely 
■o  t§r  resemble  each  other  as  to  make  it  not  discreditable  to  yourt  to  permit  of  the  comparison.*' 

**  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  motive  which  impels  you,  sir,  to  the  course  you  take ;  but 
I  wQl  not  pretend  to  urge  that,  even  in  my  own  thoughts,  my  route  it  any  more  the  result  of 
a  settled  conviction  of  its  high  necessity  than  It  may  be  in  yours,  and  the  confession  which  1 
phane  to  make.  Is  perhaps,  of  itself,  a  beginning  of  that  very  kind  of  self-examination  which 
we  seek  the  church  to  awaken.** 

**  Alat,  Miss  Lucy,  even  this  was  not  in  my  thought,  so  much  are  we  men  ignorant  of,  or 
iiidiflerent  to,  those  things  which  are  thought  of  so  much  real  importance.  We  seldom  regard 
nattert  which  are  not  of  present  enjoyment.  The  case  it  otherwise  with  you.  There  is  far 
more  truth,  my  own  experience  tells  mo,  in  the  profession  of  your  sex,  whether  in  love  or  in 
religion,  than  in  ours ;  and  believe  me,  I  mean  this  at  no  idle  compliment^I  feel  it  to  be  true. 
The  (act  it,  todety  itself  puts  you  into  a  sphere  and  condition,  which,  taking  from  you  much 
of  your  individuality,  makes  you  less  exclusive  In  your  aflbetions,  and  more  tingle  in  thehr 
exercise.  Your  existence  being  merged  In  that  of  the  stronger  sex,  yon  lose  all  that  general 
eelfithnett  which  Is  the  strict  result  of  our  pursuits.  Your  impulses  are  narrowed  to  a  single 
point  or  two,  and  there  all  your  hopes,  feart,  and  detiret  become  concentrated.  Yon  acquhre 
anintente  susceptibility  on  a  few  subjects,  by  the  lost  of  thoie  manifold  hifluencet  which  belong 
to  the  out-door  habit  of  mankind.  With  us,  we  have  so  many  resources  to  ily  to  for  relief— 
io  many  attractions  to  invite  and  seduce — so  many  resorts  of  luxury  and  life,  that  the  affeo* 
tioQt  become  broken  up  in  small— the  heart  b  divided  among  the  thousand ;  and  if  one  frag- 
ment tufTers  defeat  or  denial,  why,  the  pang  scarcely  tonohet,  and  it  perhapt  unfelt  by  all  the 
reel.  You  have  but  few  aims,  few  hopes.  With  these  your  very  existence  is  bound  up,  and 
if  yon  loee  these,  you  are  yourselves  lett.    Thut  I  find  that  your  sex,  to  a  certain  age,  are 
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creatures  of  love— diiappoiiitiiieDt  invmriably  begets  devotioa — and  either  of  these 

for  80  they  should  be  ealled,  onoe  brought  into  exercise,  forbids  and  excludes  every  other." 

**  Really,  Mr  Colleton,  you  seem  to  have  looked  somewhat  into  the  philosophy  of  this 
thing,  and  you  may  be  right  in  the  inferences  to  which  you  have  come.  On  this  point  I  may 
say  nothing;  but,  do, you  conceive  it  altogether  fair  in  you  thus  to  compliment  us  at  our  own 
expense  ?  You  give  us  the  credit  of  truth — a  high  eul(^um,  I  grant— in  matters  which  t«late 
to  the  affections  and  the  heart ;  but  this  is  done  by  robbing  us  entirely  of  mental  indepen- 
dence. You  are  a  kind  of  generous  outlaw,  a  moral  Robin  Hood  :  you  compel  us  to  give  up 
everything  we  possess,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  somewhat  equivocal  merit  of  restoring 
back  a  small  portion  of  what  you  take.*' 

"  True,  and  this,  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Lucy,  however  by  the  admission  I  forfeit  for  my  sex  the 
reputation  for  chivalrj'  to  which  it  universally  lays  so  much  claim,  is,  after  all,  the  precise  rela- 
tionship between  us.  The  very  fact  that  the  requisitions  made  by  our  sex  produce  immediate 
concession  from  yours,  establishes  the  very  dependence  of  which  you  complain. " 

**  You  mistake  me,  sir.  1  complain  not  of  the  robbery — far  from  it ;  for  if,  we  do  lose  the 
possession  of  a  commodity  so  valuable,  we  are  at  least  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
it.  The  gentlemen,  now-a-days,  seldom  look  to  us  for  intellectual  gladiatorsbip ;  they  are 
content  that  our  weakness  should  shield  us  from  the  war.  But  I  conceive  the  reproach  of 
our  poverty  to  come  unkindly  from  those  who  make  us  poor.    It  is  of  this,  sir,  that  I  complain.** 

**  You  are  just  and  justly  severe.  Miss  Munro ;  but  the  fact  is,  what  else  have  you  to  expect? 
Amazon-like,  your  sex,  according  to  the  quaint  old  story,  sought  the  combat^  and  were  not 
unwilling  to  abide  the  conditions  of  the  warfare.  The  taunt  is  coupled  with  the  triumph— the 
Spoil  follows  the  victory — and  the  captive  is  chained  to  the  chariot- wheel  of  his  conqueror,  and 
must  adorn  the  march  of  his  superior  by  his  own  shame  and  sorrows.  But,  to  be  just  to  mytelC 
permit  me  to  say,  that  what  you  have  considered  a  reproach,  was  in  truth  designed  as  a  omb- 
pliment.  1  must  regret  that  my  modes  of  expression  are  so  clumsy,  that,  in  the  transfnr  of 
my  thought,  the  sentiment  so  changed  its  original  shape  as  entirely  to  lose  its  identity  and 
name.     It  certainly  deserved  the  graceful  swordmanship  which  foiled  it  so  completely. ** 

**  Nay,  sir,"  said  the  now  highly-animated  girl,  "you  are  now  bloodily-minded  towards  your- 
aelA  and  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how  you  survive  your  own  rebuke.  So  far  fromerrifig 
in  clumsy  phrase,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  I  thought,  and  think  you,  excessivriy  adroit 
and  happy  in  its  management.  It  was  only  with  a  degree  of  perversity,  intended  solely  to 
establish  our  independence  of  opinion,  at  least,  that  I  chose  to  mistake  and  misapprehend  you. 
Your  remark,  clothed  in  any  other  language,  could  scarcely  put  on  a  form  more  consiiteiit 
with  your  meaning.** 

Ralph  bowed  at  a  compliment  which  had  something  equivocal  in  it,  and  this  branch  of  the 
conversation  having  reached  its  legitimate  close,  a  pause  of  some  few  moments  succeeded,  when 
they  found  themselves  joined  by  other  parties,  until  they  were  swollen  in  number  to  the  goodly 
form  of  a  cavalcade  or  caravan  designed  for  a  pilgrimage. 

'*  Report  speaks  favourably  of  the  preacher  we  are  to  hear  to  day.  Miss  Monro ;  have  you 
ever  heard  him  ?"  was  the  inquiry  of  the  youth. 

**  I  have,  sir«  frequently,  and  have  at  all  times  been  much  pleased  and  sometimes  affected  bf 
his  preaching.  There  are  few  persons  I  would  more  desire  to  hear  than  himself ;  he  does  net 
offend  your  ears,  nor  assail  your  understanding  by  unmeaning  thunders.  His  matter  %ni. 
manner  alike  are  distinguished  by  the  proprieties  of  modest  good  sense,  a  gentle  and  digniBed 
ease  and  spirit,  and  a  jdeasing  earnestness  in  his  object  that  is  never  offensive.  I  think,  air, 
you  wUl  like  him." 

**  Your  opinion  of  him  will  certainly  not  diminish  my  attention,  I  assure  you,  to  what  hn 
says,"  was  the  reply.  At  this  moment  the  cavalcade  was  overtaken  and  joined  by  Rivers  and 
Munro,  together  with  several  other  vfllagera..  Ralph  now  taking  advantage  of  a  suggestka  of 
Forrester's  previously  made,  who  proposed,  as  there  would  be  time  enough,  a  circuitous  and 
pleasant  ride  through  a  neighbouring  valley,  avoided  the  necessity  of  being  in  the  oompany/nf 
one  witli  respect  to  whom  he  had  determined  upon  a  course  of  the  most  jealous  pi«cnutifliL 
Turning  theb  horses'  heads,  therefore,  in  the  proposed  dhrection,  the  two  leit  the  pmnnnrion, 
awlsaiv  no  more  of  its  constituents  untU  their  common  arrival  at  the  secluded  grove,  dmidiimHy 
^OBceired  i»  the  present  purpose,  in  whidi  the  tencher  of  a  faith  as  shnple  «•  it  was 
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pleasant,  was  already  preparing  to  address  them.  The  venerable  oaks,  a  goodly  and  thickly 
duatering  assemblage,  forming  a  circle  around,  and  midway  upon  a  hill  of  gradual  ascent,  bad 
left  an  opening  in  the  centre,  concealed  fh>m  the  eye  except  when  ftdrly  penetrated  by  the 
spectator.  Their  branches,  in  most  part  meeting  above,  afforded  a  roof,  less  regular  and 
gandy  indeed,  but  far  more  grand,  majestic,  and  we  may  add,  becoming,  for  purposes  like  the 
present,  than  the  dim  and  decorated  cathedral,  the  workmanship  of  human  hands.  Its 
application  to  this  use,  at  this  time,  recalled  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  youth  the  forms  and 
fesilures  of  that  primitiye  worship,  when  the  trees  bent  with  gentle  murmurs  above  the 
heads  of  the  rapt  worshippers,  and  a  visible  Deity  dwelt  in  the  shadowed  valleys,  and  whispered 
an  auipicious  acceptance  of  their  devotions  in  every  breeze.  He  could  not  help  acknow- 
ledging, as,  indeed,  must  all  who  have  ever  been  under  the  influence  of  such  a  scene, 
that  in  this,  more  properly  and  perfectly  than  in  any  other  temple,  may  the  spirit  of 
man  reoognise  and  hold  fomiliar  and  free  converse  with  the  spirit  of  his  Creator.  There, 
indeed,  without  much  effort  of  the  imagination,  might  be  beheld  the  present  God— the  trees, 
hilli,  and  vales,  the  wild  flower  and  the  murmuring  water,  all  the  work  of  his  hands,  attesting 
hto  power,  keepingtheir  purpose,  and  obeying,  without  scruple,  the  order  of  those  seasons  for 
the  sphere  and  operation  of  which  he  originally  designed  them.  They  were  mute  lessoners, 
and  the  example  which,  in  the  progress  of  their  existence,  year  after  year,  they  regularly 
eifaibited,  might  well  persuade  the  more  responsible  representative  of  the  same  power  the 
propriety  of  a  like  obedience. 

A  few  fallen  trees,  trimmed  of  their  branches,  and  touched  here  and  there  with  the  adze, 
ranging  at  convenient  distances  under  the  boughs  of  those  along  with  which  they  had  lately 
•tood  up  in  proud  equality,  furnished  seats  for  the  now  rapidly- gathering  assembly.  A  rough 
•tage,  composed  of  logs,  rudely  hewn  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  covered,  when 
at  a  height  of  sufficient  elevation,  formed  the  pulpit  from  which  the  preacher  was  to  exhort 
A  ebair,  brought  from  some  oottage  in  the  neighbourhood,  surmounted  the  stage.  This  waa 
an  that  art  had  done  to  accommodate  nature  in  this  respect  to  the  purposes  of  man.  In  the 
body  of  the  wood  immediately  adjacent,  fastened  by  their  respective  bridles  to  the  overhanging 
brandies,  were  the  goodly  steeds  of  the  company,  forming,  in  themselves,  to  the  unaccustomed 
and  inexperienced  eye,  a  grouping  the  most  curious.  Some,  more  docile  than  the  rest,  were 
pemitted  to  rove  at  large,  cropping  the  young  herbage  and  tender  grass ;  occasionally,  it  is 
true,  during  the  service,  overleaping  their  limits  in  a  literal  sense ;  neighing,  whickering,  and 
kicking  up  their  heels  to  the  manifest  confusion  of  the  pious  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
fvaadher. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived.  The  audience  was  numerous,  if  not  select.  All  persuasions 
•^or  even  in  that  remote  region  sectarianism  had  done  much  towards  banishing  religion— 
asaembled  promiscuously  together,  and  without  show  of  discord,  except  iog  that  here  and 
there  a  high  stickler  for  church  aristocracy,  in  a  better  coat  than  his  neighbour,  thrust  him 
aside ;  or,  in  another  and  not  less  offensive  form  of  pride,  in  the  externals  of  humility  and 
rotten  with  innate  malignity,  groaned  audibly  through  his  clenched  teeth ;  and  with  shut  eyes, 
and  crossed  hands,  as  in  prayer,  sought  to  pass  a  practical  rebuke  upon  the  less  devout 
exhibitions  of  those  around  him.  The  cant  and  the  clatter,  as  it  prevails  in  the  crowded 
mart,  were  here  in  miniature ;  and  charity  would  have  needed  something  more  than  a  Kams- 
chatka  covering  to  have  shut  out  Arom  her  eyi^s  the  enormous  hypocrisy  of  many  among  the 
damorous  professors  of  that  faith,  of  which  they  did  not  feel  much,  and  know  little.  If  she 
dittt  her  eyes  to  the  sight,  their  groans  were  in  her  ears ;  and  if  she  turned  away,  they  took 
het  by  the  elbow,  and  called  her  a  backslider  herself.  Forrester  whispered  in  the  ears  of 
Ralph,  at  his  eye  encountered  the  form  of  Miss  Munro,  who  sat  primly  amid  a  flook  of 
l^nerables,  **  Doesn't  she  talk  like  a  book  ?  Ah,  she's  a  smart,  sweet  girl ;  it's  a  pity  there's 
no  better  chance  for  her  than  Guy  Rivers.  But  whereas  he,  the  rascal  ? .  Do  you  know  I 
nearly  got  my  fingers  on  his  throat  last  night.    I  felt  deuccdly  like  it,  I  assure  you." 

•«  Why,  what  did  he  to  you  ?" 

**  Afiswered  me  with  such  impudence.  I  took  him  for  the  pedlar  in  the  dark,  and  calou« 
latad  I  had  got  a  prize ;  it  wasn't  the  pedlar,  but  something  worse,  far  in  mj  eyes  he's  no 
better  than  a  polecat." 

But  the  preacher  had  risen  in  his  place,  and  all  was  silence  and  attention.    We  need 
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scarcely  seek  to  describe  him.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  Very  common  man ;  and  the 
anticipations  of  Colleton,  as  he  was  one  of  those  persons  apt  to  be  token  by  appearaooea»  nf* 
fercd  something  like  rebuke.  His  figure  was  diminutive  and  insigniticant ;  his  sbouldera  were 
round,  and  his  movements  e&ccMively  awkward  ;  his  face  w|is  thin  and  sallow ;  his  ejes  daS 
and  inexpressive,  and  too  small,  seemingly,  for  command, '  A  too  frequent  bablt  of 
them  in  prayer,  contributed,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  this  appearance.  A  redeeming 
In  the  high  forehead,  conically  rising,  and  the  strong  character  exhibited  in  hb  noaeb  aratnl* 
ized  in  some  sort  the  generally  unattractive  outline.  His  hair,  which  was  of  •  deaf  Waok, 
was  extremely  coarse  and  closely  cropped  ;  it  gave  to  bis  look  that  general  OKprotrioa,  whidi 
associated  him  at  once  in  the  mind  of  Ralph,  whose  reading  in  those  mattess  wm  ircih  ii|lb 
the  Commonwealth  History  of  England,  with  the  puritans,  and  those  diseased  fiiottloi  of  Iht 
Cromwell  dynasty,  not  omitting  that  profound  hypocrite  himseUl  What  then  ms  te  mw 
prise  of  the  youth,  having  such  impressions,  to  hear  a  discourse,  unassuming,  im  fta  diftatii*i 
mild  in  its  requisitions,  and  of  a  style  and  temper  the  most  soothing  and  pemiMive. 

The  service  had  not  yet  been  concluded— the  last  parting  offices  of  prayer  and  beoodletiM 
had  yet  to  be  performed,  when  a  sudden  and  singular  stir  took  place  among  certain  of  fkb 
audience,  which  terminated  in  their  hasty  departure  from  the  main  body  of  the  aasenUgr.    A 
movement  of  the  kind  was  so  very  novel,  so  perfectly  indecorous,  and  in  the  face  of  afl  tonmf 
usage,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  everybody.     Those  not  the  tal  ft 
withdraw,  followed  in  rapid  succession  to  see  after  one  another ;  under  the  infloence  of  tinU 
wild  stimulant,  curiosity,  the  preacher  soon  found  himself  utterly  unattended,  except  bj  tha 
female  portion  of  his  auditory.     These  too,  or  rather  the  main  body  of  them  at  kiaitt'waif 
now  only  present  in  a  purely  physical  sense,  for,  with  the  true  characteristic  of  the  sox,  thdr 
minds  were  bnsily  employed  in  the  wilderness  of  refiection  whfch  this  movement  of  the  aea 
necessarily  inspired.     Ralph  Colleton,  however,  with  praiseworthy  decorum  had  lingered  ta 
the  last,  his  companion  Forrester,  under  the  influence  of  a  whisper  from  one  over  bis  shonldei^ 
having  been  among  the  first  to  retire.    He,  too,  could  not,  in  the  end,  avoid  the  gencfal  db* 
position,  and  at  length  took  his  way  to  the  animated  and  earnest  knot  which  be  saw  titinmhiiji 
in  the  shade  of  the  adjoining  thicket,  busied  in  the  discussion  of  some  concern  of  more  than 
common  interest.     In  his  departure  from  the  one  gathering  to  the  other,  he  caught  a  gUnec 
from  the  eye  of  Lucy  Munro,  which  had  in  it,  to  his  mind,  so  much  of  warning,  «niajfwl  at 
the  same  time  with  an  expression  of  so  much  interest,  that  he  half  stopped  in  his  pcograM^ 
and  but  for  the  seeming  indecision  and  awkwardness  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  have 
retumed-^thc  more  particularly,  indeed,  when  encountering  her  gaze  with  a  ooneapoudte 
fixedness,  though  her  cheek  grew  to  crimson  with  the  blush  that  overspread  itflMr  glaiice 
was  yet  not  withdrawn.     He  felt  that  her  intention  was  that  of  advice  and  cantlon,  aad 
Inwardly  determined  upon  a  due  degree  of  circumspection.     The  cause  of  interruption  mar  ■• 
well  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Y«  bav«  nade  a  Ad«  kaad,  f«llowa— 
Tbpre^s  a  trim  nibble  let  in.    Are  all  tbeiie 
Youri;iilhfal  tUeadii  o#  the  tnb«ri>fl  f— 8mak«pbais. 

Ralph  now  made  his  way  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  cnrious  to  ascertain  the  source  of  so 
much  disquiet  and  tumult  as  now  began  to  manifest  Itself  among  them.  The  word«  of  peace 
which  they  had  just  heard  seemed  to  have  availed  them  but  little,  for  every  brow  waa 
blackened,  and  every  tongue  was  tipped  with  oaths  and  execrations.  His  ippearanoi 
attracted  no  attention,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  entirely  unobserved.  The  topic  in  hand  WM  af 
an  interest  quite  too  fresh  and  all-absorbing  to  permit  of  a  sbgle  glance  or  thought  fawarda 
any  other  object  of  more  doubtful  importance,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay  and  difllcahy 
that  he  was  enabled  at  length  to  get  the  least  insight  into  the  mystery.  All  were  spaafcen, 
coimsellors,  orators-^old  and  young,  big  and  little,  illustrious  and  obscure*.^!  but  the  lefltU 
mate  and  legal  counsellor.  Pippin,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  the  yontb,  was  to  be  te^n  gal- 
loping at  the  uttermost  stretch  of  hb  horse's  legs  towards  the  quiet  of  his  own  aboda*  Tha 
lawjrer  wai  known  to  have  a  particular  care  of  number  one,  and  siich  a  movemeat  axcHad 
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00  remark  ia  any  of  the  rest  of  the  asiembly.  There  wat  danger  at  hand,  and  he  knew  his  . 
value;  besklea,  there  might  be  butineas  for  the  aeationa,  and  he  valued  too  highly  the 
idriuitages,  in  a  jury  case,  of  a  clean  con8cience>  not  to  be  solicitoua  to  keep  hit  honour  clear 
of  any  art  or  part  in  criminal  matters,  laving  only  rach  connexion  at  might  come  profes- 
liooally.  That  the  lawyer  waa  not  without  reasoo  for  bis  precaution,  Ralph  had  soon 
abondant  testimony  himselil  Arms  and  the  munitions  of  war,  as  if  by  magic,  had  been 
rapidly  collected.  Some  of  the  party,  it  U  true,  had  made  their  appearance  at  the  place  of 
pnqrer  originally  with  rifles  and  fowling-pieces ;  but  this,  in  those  regions,  was  a  practice  of 
luge  extent,  and  occasioned  no  surprise.  But  the  managers  of  the  present  movement  had 
iwingly  fumishod  all  hands  with  weopons,  ofTensive  and  defensive,  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Some  were  caparisoned  with  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  knives ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  pickaxes 
ind  clubs,  the  array  was  sufficiently  formidable.  The  attitude  of  all  parties  was  warlike  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  speeches  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  condescended  to  please  them- 
nlvei  by  haranguing  their  neighbours,  teemed  with  nothing  but  strife  and  wounds,  fight  and 
ftirious  ciiroumstanoe. 

The  matter,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  not  made  out  by  the  youth  without  con- 
mkMt  diificttlty.  He  obtainedt  however,  some  particulars  from  the  various  speakers,  which» 
tsJMD  ia  connexion  with  the  broken  and  incoherent  sentences  of  Forrester,  who  dashed  into 
ipeecb  at  faitervals  with  something  like  the  fury  of  a  wounded  panther  in  a  cane-brake,  oon- 
trilMited  at  length  to  his  ftill  enlightenment. 

**  Matter  enough — matter  enough ;  and  you  will  think  so  too — to  be  robbed  of  our  findings 
by  a  parcel  of  blasted  coons,  that  haven^t  soul  enough  for  themselves  to  keep  them  from 
V,  fne^Dg,  Why.  this  is  the  matter,  yon  must  know ;  only  last  week,  we  miners  of  Tracy*s  dig- 
giags  stmck  upon  a  fine  heap  of  the  good  stuff,  and  have  been  gathering  gold  pretty  iy*eely  ever 
ihoe.  AU  the  bo}'s  have  been  doing  well  at  it ;  better  than  they  ever  did  before«-and  even 
Mnvo  there  and  Rivers,  who  have  never  been  very  fond  of  work,  neither  of  them  have  been 
pietty  busy  ever  since  then  ;  for,  as  I  tell  you,  we  were  making  a  sight  of  money  all  of  us. 
WeQ  now,  somehow  or  other,  our  good  luck  got  to  the  ears  of  George  Dexter  and  his  men, 
»bo  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  past  upon  old  Johnson's  diggings,  about  fourteen  miles 
np  on  the  Sokee  river.  They  could  never  make  much  out  of  the  place,  I  know ;  for  what 
It  had  good  in  it  was  pretty  much  cleaned  out  of  it  when  I  was  there,  and  I  know  it  can*t  get 
better,  seeing  that  gold  is  not  like  trees,  to  grow  out  every  year.  Well,  as  I  say,  George 
Derter,  who  would  just  as  leave  do  wrong  as  right,  and  a  great  deal  rather,  got  tired,  as  well 
as  all  his  boys,  of  working  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  merely ;  and  so  hearing,  as  I  say,  of  our 
good  look,  what  did  they  do  but  last  night  come  quietly  down  upon  our  trace,  and  when 
Jones,  the  old  man  we  kept  there  as  a  kind  of  safeguard,  tried  to  stop  *em,  they  shot  him 
through  the  body  as  if  he  had  been  a  pig.  His  son  got  away  when  hb  father  was  shot,  though 
they  did  try  to  shoot  him  too,  and  came  post  haste  to  tell  us  of  the  transaction.  There  stands 
the  lad,  bis  clothes  all  bloody  and  ragged.     He's  had  a  good  run  of  it  through  the  bushes, 

1  reckon."  ^ 
**  And  they  are  now  in  possession  of  your  lands  T* 
"  Every  fellow  of  'em,  holdbig  on  with  gun  in  hand,  and  swearing  to  be  the  death  of  us  if 

we  try  for  our  own.  But  we'll  show  them  what's  what,  or  I  can't  fling  a  hatchet  or  take  aim 
with  a  rifle.     This,  now.  Master  Colleton,  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter." 

*<  And  what  do  you  now  propose  to  do  ?"  asked  our  hero  of  his  informant. 

**  MOiy,  what  should  we  do,  do  you  think,  but  find  out  who  the  best  men  are,  and  put 
then  m  possession.  There's  not  a  two-legged  creature  among  us  that  won't  be  willing  to  try 
thst  question  anyhow,  and  at  any  time,  but  more  particularly  now,  when  everything  depends 
•poo  it" 

**  And  when  do  you  move,  Forrester?" 

"Now,  directly— this  very  minute.  The  boys  have  just  sent  for  some  extra  powder,  and 
are  potting  things  in  readiness  for  a  brush." 

The  resolution  of  Ralph  was  at  once  adopted.  He  had  nothing,  it  is  true,  to  do  in  t)ie 
BUtter^no  interest  at  stake,  and  certainly  no  sympathy  with  the  lawless  men  who  went  forth 
to  fight  for  a  property  and  possession  to  which  they  had  not  a  jot  more  of  right  than  had 
thoie  who  usurped  its  use  from  them.    But  here  was  a  scene^bere  ww  \mdfttiV  «w5^«a!t'Wi^^ 
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asid  with  all  the  entfiunasm  of  the  southern  temper,  and  with  that  uncalculating'  w&rmtb 
vrhich  so  much  distinguishes  it,  he  determined,  without  much  regmrd  to  the  merits  ^  the  quei- 
tfon,  to  go  along  with  the  party.     "  111  ride  with  you,  Forrester,  and  see  what*8  going  on." 

**  And  stand  up  with  us,  'squire,  and  join  in  the  sciiffle  ?*  inqnirad  his  compaoioQ. 

"  I  say  not  that,  Forrester.  I  have  no  interest,  no  concem  in  this  matter ;  and  so  long  a» 
I  am  let  alone  myself,  I  see  no  reason  for  taking  pnrt  in  an  affair,  the  merits  of  whidi  I  m 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of." 

**  Yon  will  take  your  arms  with  you,  I  suppose.  You  can  lend  them  to  those  who  0gU^ 
though  you  make  no  use  of  them  yourself.*' 

**  Yes — I  never  go  without  arms  in  travelling,  but  I  shall  not  lend  them.  A  man  should  w 
more  lend  his  arms  than  he  should  lend  his  coat.     Every  man  should  have  his  own  weaponL* 

"  Yes,  but,  'squire,  if  you  go  along  with  us,  you  may  be  brought  into  the  scrape.  Tbe 
other  party  may  choose  to  consider  you  one  of  us." 

**  It  is  for  this  reason,  not  less  than  others,  that  I  would  carry  and  not  lend  my  ams." 

*'  Well,  'squire,  you  might  lend  them  to  some  of  us,  and  I  would  answer  for  them.  It*feti!K^ 
as  you  say,  that  e\  er}'  man  should  have  his  own  weapons ;  but  some  among  us,  you  see^  ha'ii't 
got  'em,  and  it's  for  that  we're  waiting.  But  oomc,  it's  time  to  start ;  the  boys  are  begluriig 
to-  be  in  motion ^-and  here  comes  Munro,  and  that  skunk  Rivers.  I  reckon  Monro  will  bife 
"the  command,  for  he's  thought  t^  be  the  most  cunning  man  among  us.** 

The  party  was  now  ready  for  departure,  when  a  new  interruption  was  ezptrienced.  Ite 
duties  of  the  pastor  were  yet  to  begin,  and  aocordingiy  sallying  forth  at  the  held  of  his 
remaining  congregation,  Parson  Witter  joined  the  formidable  array  of  seceders.  It  is  mne- 
cessary  that  we  shou.d  state  his  purpose ;  it  is  as  little  necessary  that  we  should  say  thst  it 
was  unavcdllng.  Men  of  the  kind  of  whom  we  speak,  though  perhaps  not  insensible  to  asae 
of  the  bolder  virtues,  have  no  sympathy  or  love  for  a  faith  which  teaches  forbearance  vader 
wrong  and  insult,  and  meekness  under  blows.  If  they  did  not  utterly  laugh  in  his  fiiee,  tiMn- 
fbre,  at  the  nature  of  his  exhortations,  it  was  because  at  the  very  first  overture  they  had,  to  i 
man,  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  were  now  generally  mounted.  Following  the  common 
lead,  Ralph  approached  the  group  where  stood  his  fair  friend  of  the  morning ;  and  acknow- 
ledged in  an  under  tone,  to  herself,  the  correctness  of  her  opinion  in  regard  to  tho  merits  of  the 
sermon.  She  did  not  reply  to  the  observation,  but  seeing  his  hand  upon  the  bridle,  askod 
hurriedly,  "  Do  you,  sir — does  Mr  Colleton  go  with  this  party  V 

<(  I  do — ^the  circumstances  are  all  so  novel,  and  I  am  curious  to  see  as  much  of  man- 
ners and  events  foreign  to  those  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  as  may  be  practicable." 

**  I  fear  me,  sir,  that  those  which  you  may  behoM  on  occasions  such  as  these,  and  In  this 
country,  though  they  may  enlighten  you,  will  do  little  towards  your  gratification.  Yon  have 
friends,  sir,  who  might  not  be  willing  that  you  should  indulge  in  unnecessary  exposure,  for  tiic- 
satisfaction  of  a  curiosity  so  unpromising." 

Her  manner  was  dignified,  and  though  as  she  spoke  a  something  of  rebuke  came  mingled  with 
the  caution  which  her  language  conveyed,  yet  there  was  evidently  such  an  interest  in  his  for- 
tunes  embodied  in  what  she  said,  that  the  listener  whom  she  addressed  could  not  feel  hnrt  at 
the  words  themselves  or  the  accompanying  expression.  '*  I  shall  be  a  mere  looker-on,  Miss 
Mnnro,  and  dare  to  disregard  the  caution  which  you  bestow,  though  duly  sensible  of  the 
kindness  which  gives  it  utterance.  Perhaps,  too,  I  may  be  of  service  in  the  way  of  poeee* 
making.     I  have  neither  interest  nor  wish  which  could  prompt  me  to  any  other  course." 

"  There  is  everj'  need  for  caution  among  young  travellers,  sir ;  and  though  no  astrologer, 
it  seems  to  me  your  planet  is  full  of  unfavourable  auguries.  If  you  will  be  headstrong,  see 
that  you  have  your  eyes  about  you.     You  have  need  of  them  both." 

This  was  all  in  by- play.  The  group  had  passed  on,  and  a  single  nod  of  the  head,  and  a 
doubtful  smile  on  her  part,  concluded  the  brief  dialogue  we  have  just  narrated.  The  youth 
was  puzzled  to  nnderstand  the  significant  warnings  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  had  given 
him.  He  felt  unconscious  of  any  foe  in  particular,  and  though  at  that  time  sojooming 
with  a  people  in  whom  he  could  repose  but  little  confidence,  he  saw  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  danger  to  himself  at  least.  If  her  manner  and  words  had  reference  simply  to  the  general 
lawlessness  of  the  settlement,,  the  precaution  evidently  conveyed  no  compliment  to  his  own 
capacities  for  observation.     Whatever  might  have  been  her  motive,  the  youth  Cpit  its  kind- 
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neif  i  and  ibe  rose  Dota  little  in  hit  esteem*  wheo  he  reflected  with  howmaeli  dignity  end 
ledy-rliko  leltiness  the  had  given,  to  a  oonparative  stranger,  the  coaneel  wbieh  she  evidently 
thought  necessary  to  his  weli-being.  With  a  free  rein  he  soon  overtook  hia  friend  Forrester, 
and  with  nim  took  his  plaoe,  and  kdpt,  with  a  due  sense  of  propriety,  in  the  rear  of  the  now 
n^^y^«dvanflfing  eavaloade» 

Aa  Forrester  had  conjeetured,  the  eomnand  of  the  party,  such  as  it  wee,  was  assigned  to 
the  landlord.  There  might  have  been  something  like  forty  or  fifty  men  hi  all,  the  better  por- 
tion of  them  mounted  and  well  armed;  some  few  on  foot  struggling  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rideni  all  in  high  spirits,  and  indignant  at  the  invasion  of  what  they  eonsidered  their  own. 
Ikessb  however,  were  not  all  hunters  of  the  preeious  metal,  and  many  of  then,  indeed,  aa  the 
Tesder  has  by  this  time  readily  conjectured,  carried  on  a  bttsinees  of  a  very  mixed  complexion. 
The  whole  village — blaeksmith,  groeer,  baker,  and  clothier  inoludedi— tnrned  out  m  masse 
upon  the  occasion  ;  for,  with  an  indisputable  position  in  the  elements  of  political  economy, 
doriving  their  gains  directly  or  indireetiy  from  this  pursuit,  the  cause  was  literally,  and  fai  fact, 
A  cause  in  common. 

The  scene  of  operations,  in  view  of  which  they  had  now  come,  had  to  the  eye  all  the 
appearance  of  a  moderate  encampment  The  intruding  force  had  done  the  busineis  com- 
pistdy.  They  had  made  a  final  and  full  transfer  from  their  old  to  their  new  quarters,  of  bag 
and  baggage ;  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  log-houses  in  and  about  the  disputed 
ngioii.  Their  fires  were  in  AiU  heat,  to  use  the  frontier  phrase,  and  the  water  was  hissing  in 
their  kettles,  and  the  dry  thorns  crackling  under  the  pot.  Never  had  usurpers  made  them- 
selves more  perfectly  at  home ;  and  the  rage  of  the  old  incumbents  was,  of  course,  duly 
heightened  at  a  prospect  of  so  much  ease  and  felicity  enjoyed  at  their  expense.  The  enemy 
wen  about  equal  in  point  of  number  with  those  whom  they  had  so  rudely  dispossessed*  They 
JMdf  however,  in  addition  to  their  disposable  force,  their  entire  assemblsge  of  wives,  children, 
dwas,  and  dependents,  cattle  and  horses,  enough,  as  Forrester  bitterly  remarked,  **  to  breed 
sfiunlna  in  the  land.*'  They  had  evidently  settled  themselves  for  life,  and  the  ousted  party, 
masniims  at  the  fact,  prepared  for  the  dernier  resort.  Everything  on  the  part  of  the  usurpers 
iftjtoated  a  full  and  perfect  state  of  preparedness  for  an  issue  which  they  never  doubted  would 
be  made ;  and  all  the  useless  baggage,  interspersed  freely  with  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  had  been 
mU  cflsployed  in  increasing  the  strength  of  a  position  for  which,  such  an  object  considered, 
Mtnre  had  ahready  done  much.  The  defences,  as  they  now  stood,  preoluded  all  chance  of 
mcoess  from  an  attack  by  mounted  men,  unless  the  foroe  so  employed  was  overwhelming. 
The  defenders  stood  ready  at  their  posts,  partly  under  cover,  and  so  arrayed  as  easOy  to  put 
themselves  so,  and  were  armed  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner  with  the  astsiling  party.  In 
this  guise  of  formidable  defence  they  waited  patiently  the  onset. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  after  their  arrival  at  the  spot  on  the  part  of  the  invading  force, 
whieh  was  employed  principally  in  a  consultation  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  prooedura,  and  in 
an  examination  <tf  the  ground.  Their  plan  of  attack,  depending  altogether  upon  the  nature  of 
drcumetanoes  which  were  yet  to  be  seen,  had  not  at  all  been  deliberated  upon  before.  The 
eoQsoltation  lasted  not  over  long,  and  no  maa*s  patience  was  too  severely  tried.  Having 
deputed  the  command  to  the  landlord,  they  left  the  matter  pretty  much  to  that  person ;  nor 
wu  thcfr  choice  unhappy.  Munro  had  been  a  partisan  well  taught  in  Indian  warfiire,  and  it 
Wis  said  of  him  that  he  knew  quite  as  well  how  to  practise  all  their  subtleties  as  themselves. 
The  first  object  with  hhn,  therefore,  in  aeeordanoe  with  his  reputatkHi,  waa  to  fix  upon  some 
mare,  to  devise  some  {dot,  by  which  not  only  to  destroy  the  inequality  of  chances  between 
the  party  assailing  and  that  defending  a  post  now  almost  impregnable,  but  to  draw  the  latter 
entirely  out  of  their  defences.  Still  it  was  deemed  but  courteous,  or  prudent  at  least,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  negotiation ;  and  their  leader,  with  a  white  handkerehiet 
attaebed  to  a  young  sapling  hewn  ^wn  for  the  purpose,  by  way  of  apology  for  a  flag, 
appreached  the  besieged,  and  In  front  of  his  men  demanded  a  conferenoe  with  the  usurping 
cUbC  The  demand  was  readily  and  at  once  answered  by  the  appearanoe  of  the  already 
■naed  George  Dexter,  a  man  who,  with  little  sagacity,  and  but  moderate  ounning,  had  yet 
aoqniied  a  lead  and  notoriety  among  his  fellows,  even  in  that  wild  region,  shaply  from  the 
reckless  boldness  and  fierce  impetuoaity  of  his  character.     It  is  useless  to  describe  such  a 
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penon.  He  wm  a  nifllaB ;  in  look  and  manner  ruffianly ;  huge  of  frame,  itrony  abi  aglia  of 
mntcle,  and  ttaeled  against  all  fear  simply  from  a  bmte  unconsdonsness  of  all  danger.  There 
was  Httle  oi[  preliminary  matter  in  this  conference.  Each  knew  his  man,  and  the  business  ha 
hand.  All  was  direct,  therefore,  and  to  the  point  Words  were  not  to  be  wasted  without 
corresponding  fruits,  though  the  colloquy  began,  on  the  part  of  Mnnro,  in  terms  of  the  most 
accredited  courtesy.  **  Well,  George  Dexter,  a  pleasant  morning  to  you  in  vonr  new  accom- 
modations. I  see  yon  have  learned  to  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home  when  you'Tisit  your 
neighbours.** 

**  Why,  thank  you,  Wat ;  I  generally  do,  I  reckon,  as  you  know  of  old.  It's  not  now,  I'm 
inclined  to  think,  that  youVe  to  learn  the  ways  of  George  Dexter.  He*s  a  man,  you  see,  Wa(^ 
that  never  has  two  ways  about  him.** 

^That's  true,  friend  George,  I  must  say  that  for  you,  were  I  to  hare  put  it  on  your  tomb- 
stone.** 

'*  It*s  a  long  ride  to  the  Atlantic,  Wat ;  and  the  time  is  something  oflf  yet,  I  reckon,  when 
my  friends  will  be  after  measuring  me  for  a  six-foot  accommodation.  But  look  you,  Wat, 
why  are  all  your  family  here  ?  I  did  think,  when  I  first  saw  them  on  the  trail,  some  with 
their  twisted,  and  some  with  smooth  bores,  tomahawks,  and  scalping-knives,  that  they  tookw 
for  Indians.  If  you  hadn't  come  forward  now,  civilly,  I  should  have  been  for  giving  your  boTS 
some  mutton  chops,  not  to  speak  of  a  cold  cut." 

'*  Well,  George,  you  may  do  that  yet,  old  fellow,  for  here  we  have  all  come  to  take  ow 
Sunday  dinner.  You  are  not  in  the  notion  that  we  shall  let  you  take  possession  hdre  to 
easily,  without  even  sending  us  word,  and  paying  us  no  rent,  no  compensation  ?" 

^  Why,  no  Wat,  I  knew  you  and  your  boys  too  well  for  that.     I  did  look,  you  see,  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  brush,  and  have  made  some  few  preparittioDS  to  receive  you  with  warmth  and  open 
arms,**  was  the  response  of  Dexter,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the  well-guarded  condition  of  his 
entrenchmentg,  and  to  his  armed  men,  who  were  now  thickly  clustering  about  him.     Mnnro 
saw  too  plainly,  as  he  had  been  directed,  that  this  was  no  idle  boast,  and  that  the  dispositiett 
of  his  enemy'ft  force,  without  some  stratagem,  set  at  defiance,  and  rendered  liable  to  certam 
overthrow,  any  attack  under  present  circumstances.     Still  he  did  not  despair,  and  taught  m 
Indian  warfare,  such  a  position  was  the  very  one  to  bring  out  his  energiefe  and  abilities. 
Falling  back  for  a'moment,  he  uttered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  one  of  his  party,  who  with- 
drew unobserved  from  his  companions,  while  Munro  returned  to  the  parley.     •*  Well,  George, 
1  see,  as  you  have  said,  that  you  have  made  some  preparations  to  receive  us,  but  they  are  not 
the  preparations  that  I  like  exactly,  nor  such  as  I  think  we  altogether  deserve." 

**  That  may  be,  Wat — and  I  can't  help  it.  If  you  will  invite  yourselves  to  dinner,  you 
must  be  content  with  what  I  put  before  you.** 

**  It  is  not  a  smart  speech.  Dexter,  that  will  give  you  free  walk  on  the  high  road ;  and 

something  is  to  be  said  about  this  proceeding  of  yours,  which  you  must  allow  is  clearly  fai  the 

'  teeth  of  an  the  practices  prevailing  among  the  people  of  the  frontier.     At  the  beginning,  and 

before  any  of  us  knew  the  value  of  this  or  that  spot,  you  chose  your  ground  and  wo  chose 

ours.     If  you  leave  yours  or  we  ours,  then  either  of  us  may  take  possession — not  withcrat.    Is 

'  not  this  the  custom  ? " 

«*  I  tell  you  what,  Munro,  I  have  not  lived  so  kmg  in  the  woods  to  listen  to  wind-guns,  and 
if  such  is  the  kind  of  argument  you  bring  us,  I  tike  it,  your  dumpy  lawyer,— ^what  do  you  call 
him?— little  Pippfai,  ought  to  have  been  prime  head  of  your  party.  He  will  do  it  all  day 
long— I  have  beard  him  myself  at  the  sessions  firom  mid-day  till  clean  dark,  and  after  all  he 
aaid  nothing." 

**  If  you  mean  to  persuade  yourself,  George,  that  we  shall  do  no  more  than  talk  for  our 
lands  and  improvements,  you  are  likely  to  suffer  something  for  your  mistake." 

'*  Your  'lands  and  improvements!'  Well,  now,  J  like  that— that's  very  good,  and  just 
like  you.  Now,  Wat,  not  to  put  you  to  too  much  trouble,  Vd  like  to  look  a  little  hito  your 
title  to  the  lands— as  to  the  improvements,  they*re  at  your  service  whenever  you  think  proper 
to  send  for  them.  There's  the  old  lumber  house,  there's  the  8quatter*s  house,  there's  where 
the  cow  keeps,  and  there's  the  bog-stye,  and  half-a-dozen  more,  all  of  which  you're  quite  wel- 
^oome  to.     I'm  sure  none  of  you  want  'em  boys,— do  you  ?" 
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4  hearty  laugh,  and  cries  In  the  negative,  followed  thii  Minewhat  technical  retort  and 
itply  of  the  speaker,  since  in  trespass,  according  to  the  received  forms  of  law,  the  fint  duty 
of  the  plaintiff  is  to  establish  his  own  title. 

*'  Then,  George,  you  are  absolutely  bent  on  having  us  show  our  title?  You  won't  deliver 
up  peaceably  and  do  justice  ?  ** 

**  Can't  thinli  of  such  a  thing— we  And  the  quarters  here  too  comfortable,  and  have  come 
too  for  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  return.  We  are  tired,  too,  Wat ;  and  it*s  not  civil  in  you  to  make 
luch  a  request.  When  you  can  say  *  must'  to  us  we  shall  hear  you,  but  not  till  then ;  so,  my 
old  fellow,  if  you  be  not  satisfied,  why,  the  sooner  we  come  to  short  sixes  the  better,**  was  the 
response  of  the  desperado,  for  such  in  every  essential  particular  he  was.  The  indifferent  com* 
po&ure  with  which  he  uttered  a  response,  which  was  in  fact  the  signal  for  bloodshed,  not  less 
than  the  savage  ferocity  of  his  preparations  generally,  amply  sustained  his  pretension  to  this 
sppellative.  Munro  knew  his  man  too  well  not  to  perceive  that  to  this  '*  liishion  must  they 
come  at  last,**  and  simply  assuring  Dexter  that  he  would  submit  his  decision  to  his  followeri» 
be  retired  back  upon  the  anxious  and  indignant  party,  who  had  heard  a  portion,  and  now 
eagerly  and  angrily  listened  to  the  rest  of  the  detail.  Having  gone  over  the  matter,  he  pro- 
seeded  to  his  arrangements  for  the  attack  with  all  coolness,  and  certainly  much  of  the  conduct 
of  a  veteran.  In  many  respects  he  truly  deserved  the  character  of  one— his  coiince  was 
miquestionable,  and  any  individual  deficiency  of  this  quality  is  very  readily  discovered  in  the 
southern  country.  When  aroused  he  still  preserved  his  coolness,  even  when  coupled  with  the 
>riQdictive  ferocity  of  the  savage.  His  experience  in  all  the  modes  of  warfare,  commonly 
known  to  the  white  man  and  Indian  alike  in  the  woods,  was  complete— everything,  indeed, 
eminently  fitted  and  prepared  him  for  the  duties  which,  by  common  consent,  had  devolved 
upon  him.  He  now  called  them  around  him  under  a  clump  of  trees  and  brushwood  which 
ooooealed  them  from  sight,  and  thus  addressed  .them  In  a  style  and  language  graduated  to 
their  pursuits  and  understandings :  **  And  now,  my  fine  fellows,  you  see  it  is  just  as  I  told  you 
all  along.  You  will  have  to  fight  for  it,  and  with  no  half  spirit.  You  must  just  use  all  your 
strength  and  skill  in  it,  and  a  little  cunning  beskie.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  man  who  would 
Jntt  as  leave  fight  as  eat,  indeed  he  prefers  it.  As  be  says  himself,  tbere*s  no  two  ways  about 
Um.  He  will  come  to  the  scratch  hhnself,  and  make  everybody  else  do  so.  So,  then,  yon 
•ee  what*s  before  you.  It*s  no  child*s  play.  They  count  more  men  than  we— not  to  speak  of 
their  entrenchments  and  shelter.  We  must  dislodge  them  if  we  can,  and  to  begin,  I  have  a 
small  contrivance  in  my  hand  which  may  do  some  good.  I  want  two  from  among  you  to  go 
upon  a  nice  business.  I  must  have  men  quick  of  foot»  keen  of  sight,  and  cunning  us  a 
black  snake,  and  they  mustn't  be  afraid  of  a  knock  on  the  head  either.  Shall  I  have  my 
men?** 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  this,  and  the  leader  was  soon  provkled.  He  selected  two  from 
among  the  applicants  for  the  distinction,  upon  whose  capacities,  as  be  himself  described  them, 
he  thought  he  could  best  rely,  and  led  them  away  from  the  party  in  the  recess  of  the  wood, 
where  he  gave  them  their  directions,  and  returned  to  the  main  body.  He  now  proceeded  to 
the  division  into  smaller  parts  of  his  force,  placing  them  under  guides  rather  than  leaders,  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  instruction  and  command  of  the  whole.  There  was  still  something  to 
be  done,  and  conceiving  this  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  employing  a  test,  already  determined 
upon,  he  approached  Ralph  Colleton,  who  surveyed  the  whole  aflkir  with  intense  curiosit)*. 
*«  And  now,  young  *squire,  you  see  what  we*re  driving  at,  and  as  our  present  business  won't 
permit  of  neutrality,  let  us  hear  on  which  side  you  stand.  Are  you  for  us  or  against  usV* 
The  question  was  one  rather  of  command  than  solicitation,  but  the  asanner  of  the  speaker  woe 
sufficiently  deferential. 

**  I  see  not  why  you  should  ask  the  question,  sir.    I  have  no  concern  in  your  controversy 
—I  know  not  its  merits,  and  propose  simply  to  content  myself  with  the  position  of  a  spectator 
I  presume  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  such  a  station." 

•*  There  may  be,  young  sir ;  and  you  know  that  when  people*s  blood*s  up,  they  don't  stand 
on  trifles.  They  are  not  apt  to  discriminate  between  foes  and  neutrals,  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  we  are  apt,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  look  upon  the  two  at  such  moments  as  the 
You  will  judge,  therefore,  for  yourself  of  the  risk   ou  run.** . 
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•*  I  alirays  do^  Mr  Manns"  nid  the  youth.  **  I  caaoot  tee  that  the  risk  ii  very  oontUfer- 
able  at  this  moment,  for  I  am  at  a  Iom  to  pereeive  the  policy  of  your  maJiiiig  an  eneooy  of 
me,  when  you  have  already  a  sufficient  number  to  contend  "vitb  In  yonder  barricade.  Sbonld 
your  men  in  their' folly  determine  to  do  so,  I  am  not  unprepared,  and  I  thiniL  not  nnwUlhi|f,  to 
defend  myself.*' 

**  Ay,  ay,  I  forgot,  ih*,  you  were  from  Carolina,  where  they  malie  nothing  of  swallowhig 
Unole  Sam  for  a  lunch.  It  is  very  well*  lir — ^yoa  take  your  risk,  and  will  abide  the  oonae- 
quenoes,  though  I  look  not  to  find  you  when  the  fray  begins.** 

**  You  shall  not  provoke  me,  sir,  by  your  sneer,  and  may  assure  yourself,  if  it  will  satlsiy 
yon,  tliat  though  I  will  not  fight  for  you,  I  shall  have  no  scruple  of  putting  a  ballet  throagfa 
the  skull  of  the  first  ruffian  who  gives  me  the  leaf t  necessity.** 

The  youth  spoke  indlgnanCly,  but  the  landlord  appeared  not  to  regard  or  listen  to  the 
retort.  Turning  to  the  troop,  which  had  been  decorously  attentive,  he  bade  them  foUopr, 
saying,  **  Come  on,  boys— we  shaH  have  to  do  without  the  stranger— he  does  not  fight,  it  aeemfy 
{^  the  fun  of  the  thhig.  If  Pippin  was  here,  doubtless,  we  should  have  arguments  enough  from 
the  pair  to  keep  them  In  whole  bones  at  least,  if  nobody  else.** 

To  understand  the  full  force  of  this  saroaem,  it  is-neeessary  that  the  reader  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  modee  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  duillOi.ajaA  individual  readiaew 
Am*  the  uUima  ratio,  prevailing  in  the  southern  and  western  country.  There  is  no  imputatfea 
npon  a  man  so  formidable  and  destructive  to  his  character  and  pretensions  at  any  backward* 
ness  Ih  this  respect,  and  it  is  by  no  means  nnfreqnent  te  hear  the  lawyer  of  the  interior  de- 
fending hk  oUent,  In  a  prosecution  for  assault  and  battery,  by  alleging  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  person  who  sofibred  and  submitted  to  it.  A  laugh  of  Mtter  seom  and  contumelious  em- 
pbaris  followed  the  remark  of  Munro,  as  the  party  went  on  its  way.  Though  inwardly 
'aasured  of  the  propriety  of  his  course,  Ralph  could  not  help  biting  his  lip  with  the  mortlfite- 
tion  he  felt  from  this  dreuvsstance,  and  wtrich  he  was  compelled  to  suppress ;  and  we  haiard 
nothittg  in  the  assertion  when  we  say,  that  had  his  sympathies  been  at  all  enlisted  with  the 
assailing  party,  the  sareaim  of  its  leader  would  have  harried  him  into  the  very  first  rank  of 
attack.  As  it  was,  such  was  its  influence  upon  him,  that,  giving  a  free  rein  and  dose  spot 
to  his  steed,  he  advanced  to  a  position  and  eminence,  which,  while  it  afibrded  fafm  a  cleaf 
survey  of  the  whole  field,  exposed  his  person  not  a  little  to  the  shot  of  either  party,  ae  welt 
from  without  as  from  within  the  beleaguered  district.  The  invading  force  soon  commeneed 
the  affair.  They  came  to  the  attack  in  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  nature  of  Ibresl 
life,  and  its  necessities,  of  itself  teaches  this  mode  of  warfhre.  Each  man  took  his  tree,  hii 
bush,  or  stump,  approaching  from  cover  to  cover  until  within  rifle  reach,  tJicn  patiently 
awaiting  until  an  exposed  head,  a  side  or  shoulder,  leg  or  urm,  ^ave  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  skill  in  marksmanship.  To  the  keen-sighted  and  quick,  rather  than  to  the 
strong,  is  the  victory }  and  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  educated  thus  in  daily  adventure, 
the  hunter  is  enabled  to  detect  the  slightest  and  most  transient  exhibition,  and  by  a  shot, 
which  in  most  cases  is  fatal,  to  avail  himself  of  the  Indiscretion  of  his  enemy.  If,  however, 
this  habit  of  life  begets  skill  in  attack  and  destmetion,  it  has  not  the  less  beneficial  effect  in 
creating  a  like  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  manner  of  defence.  In  this  way  we  shall  account 
for  the  limited  amount  of  injury  done  in  the  Indian  wars,  In  proportion  to  the  noise  and 
excitement  which  they  make,  and  the  many  terrors  they  oooasion.  The  fight  had  now  began 
In  this  manner,  and  both  parties  being  at  the  outset  studiously  well  sheltered  and  secured, 
with  little  or  no  injury-^^he  shot  doing  no  more  harm  to  the  enemy  on  either  side  than  bark» 
ing  the  branch  of  the  tree^  or  splintering  the  rook  behfaid  which  they  happened  individually  to 
be  sheltered.  In  this  fruitless  manner  the  affray  had  for  a  little  time  been  carried  on,  with* 
out  satisfaction  to  any  coaeemed,  when  Munro  was  beheld  advancing,  with  the  apology  for  a 
flag  which  he  had  used  before,  towards  the  beleaguered  fortress.  The  parley  he  called  for  was 
acceded  to,  and  his  ancient  comrade.  Dexter,  again  made  his  appearance. 

"  What,  tired  already,  Wat?-«The  game  is,  to  be  sure,  a  shy  one;  but  have  patience,  old 
fellow — we  shall  be  at  dose  quarters  directly.** 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Munro  to  practise  the  snbtlety  which  he  had  designed,  and  a  rea 
sonable  prospect  of  success  be  promised  himself  from  the  bulUhended  ttupidity  of  bis  oppo- 
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nent.     He  had  planned  a  stratagem,  upon  which  parties,  as  we  have  seen,  were  dispatched  ; 
and  he  now  calculated  his  own  noovement  in  concert  with  theirs.     It  was  his  object  to  pro- 
tract the  parley  which  he  had  begun  by  making  propositions  for  an  arrangement  which,  from 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  felt  assured  would  not  be  acceded  to. 
In  the  mean  time,  pending  the  negotiation,  each  party  left  its  cover,  and,  while  they  severally 
preserved  their  original  relationship,  aad  were  so  situated  as,  at  a  given  signal,  to  regain  their 
positions,  they  drew  nearer  to  one  another,  and  in  some  instances  began  a  conversation. 
Munro  was  cautious  yet  quick  in  the  discussion,  and  while  bis  opponent  with  rough  sarcasms 
taunted  him  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  position,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  strength 
to  force  it,  he  contended  with  sundry  exhortations  to  a  peaceful  arrangement — to  a  giving  up 
of  the  possessions  they  had  usurped,  and  many  other  suggestions  of  a  like  nature,  whicn 
Munro  well  knew  would  be  laughed  at  and  rejected.     Still,  the  objeet  was  in  part  attained. 
The  invaders,  becoming  more  confident  of  their  strength  from  this  almost  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  their  first  resort  by  their  opponents,  grew  momently  less  and  less  cautious.     The 
rifle  was  rested  against  the  rock— -the  aentlnel  took  out  his  tobacco,  and  the  two  parties  were 
lUnost  intermingled.     At  length  the  hour  had  come.     A  wild  and  sudden  shriek  from  that 
part  of  the  beleaguered  district  in  which  the  women  and  children  were  congregated  together, 
drew  all  eyes  in  that  direction,  where  the  whole  line  of  tents  and  dwellings  were  in  a  bright 
conflagration.     The  emissaries  had  done  their  work  ably  and  well,  and  the  devastation  was 
eomplete ;  while  the  women  and  children,  driven  from  their  various  sheltering  places,  ran 
bowling  and  shrieking  in  every  direction.     Nor  did  Munro,  at  this  time,  forget  his  division  of 
the  labour  :  the  oppoitunity  was  in  his  grasp»  and  it  was  not  suffered  to  escape  him.    As  the 
glance  of  Dexter  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  flames,  he  forgot  his  precaution,  and  the 
moment  was  not  lost.     Availing  himself  of  the  occasion,  Munro  dashed  his  flag  of  truce  into 
the  iace  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  parleyed,  and,  in  the  confusion  which  followed,  seizing 
lam  around  the  body  with  a  strength  equal  to  his  own,  he  dragged  him,  along  with  himself, 
Qver  the  low  table  of  rock  on  which  they  had  both  stood,  upon  the  soft  earth  below.     Here 
they  grappled  with  each  other,  neither  having  arms,  and  relying  solely  upon  skill  and  muscle. 
The  movement  was  too  sudden,  the  surpriae  too  complete,  not  to  give  an  ascendancy  to  the 
invaders,  of  which  they  readily  availed  themselves,  more  than  equal  to  all  the  advantages  pre- 
viously possessed  by  their  opponents.     The  possession  of  the  fortress  was  now  in  fact  divided  be- 
tween them  ;  and  a  mutual  consciousness  of  their  relative  equality  determined  the  two  parties,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  quietly  to  behold  the  result  of  the  affair  between  their  leaders.     They  had 
uncovered  their  feet,  both  of  them,  but  were  both  of  them  again  down,  Munro  being  still  upper- 
most.   Every  artifice  known  to  the  lusty  wrestlers  of  this  region  was  put  in  exercise,  and  the  con- 
test was  variously  contested.     At  one  time  the  ascendancy  was  clearly  with  the  one,  at  another 
moment  it  was  transferred  to  his  opponent ;  .victory,  like  some  shy  arbiter,  seeming  unwilling  to 
fix  the  palm,  from  an  equal  regard  for  both  the  claimants.     Munro  still  had  the  advantage — 
but  a  momentary  pause  of  action,  and  a  sudden  evolution  of  his  antagonist,  now  materially 
altered  their  position,  and  Dexter,  with  the  sinuous  agility  of  the  snake,  winding  himself  com- 
pletely around  his  opponent,  now  whirled  him  suddenly  over  and  brought  himself  upon  him. 
Extricating  his  arms  with  admirable  skill,  he  was  enabled  to  regain  his  knee,  which  was  now 
closely  pressed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  prostrate  man,  who  struggled,  but  in  vain,  to  ft'ee  him- 
self from  the  position.     The  face  of  the  ruffian,  if  we  may  so  call  the  one  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  other,  was  black  with  fury ;  and  Munro  felt  that  his  violation  of  the  flag  of  truce 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  good  effect  upon  his  destiny.     Hitherto,  beyond  the  weapons  of 
nature's  furnishing,  they  had  been  unarmed;  the  case  was  no  longer  so,  for  Dexter,  having  a 
momentary  use  of  his  hand,  provided  himself  with  a  huge  dirk-knife,  guarded  by  a  string 
which  hung  around  bis  neck,  and  was  usually  worn  in  his  bosom — a  sudden  jerk  threw  it  wide, 
and  fixed  the  blade  with  a  spring.     It  was  a  perilous  moment  for  the  fallen  mar,  for  the  glance 
of  the  victor,  apart  from  the  action,  indicated  well  the  vindictive  spirit  within  him ;  and  the 
landlord  averted  his  eyes,  though  he  did  not  speak,  and  upraised  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  ofl* 
the  Wow.     The  friends  of  Munro  now  hurried  to  his  relief,  but  the  stroke  was  already  de- 
scending—when, on  a  sudden,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  look  of  Dexter  was  turned  from  the 
foe  beneath  him,  and  fixed  upon  the  bills  in  the  distance — his  blow  was  arrested— his  grasp 
relaxed — ^he  released  his  enemy,  and  rose  sullenly  to  his  leei,  leaving  Uisaivt^^<c^\vv&\.>QXc^\'^<&<^. 
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VOLUME  IL— CHAPTER  I. 

*«  CInlw,  bilb,  and  partuans !  itrike,  beat  tb«nB  down  ;'- 

DowA  whh  the  Capuleta— down  with  the  Moatagoea. 
•  •  •  •  •  ^1 

Rebellioaf  aaWectf »  enemiea  to  peace* 
Prefaaers  ef  thia  Beighbevr-aCatoed  ateel,— 
Win  they  not  hear  t  wliat  ho,  yom  meo,  yoa  beaita, 
That  quench  the  Are  of  your  peroieioaa  rage 
Whh  porple  foaAiaina,  ianUng  from  year  veiira. 
On  pam  of  toitare,  from  thoae  irfoody  banda. 
Throw  yoar  nisteaiper'd  weapmu  to  the  groand**' 

This  sudden  and  unlocked  for  escape  of  Munro  from  a  fate  held  so  inevitable  as  well 

by  himself  as  all  around  bim,  was  not  more  a  matter  of  satbfaction  than  surprise  with 

that  experienced  personage.    He  did  not  deliberate  long  upon  his  release,  however,  belbre 

recovering  his  feet,  and  resuming  his  former  belligerent  attitude.     The  circumstance  to 

which  he  owed  the  unlooked-for  and  most  unwonted  forbearance  of  his  enemy  was  quickly 

revealed.     Following  the  now  common  direction  of  all  eyes,  he  discerned  a  body  of  mounted 

«nd  well-armed  men,  winding  on  their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  encampment.  In  whose 

welUknown  uniform  he  recognised  a  detachment  of  the  **  Georgia  Guard,"  a  troop  kept,  as 

they  all  well  linew,  in  the  service  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  breaking  up 

the  illegal  and  unadvised  settlements  of  the  squatters  upon  the  frontiers  upon  lands  now 

known  to  be  valuable,  but  also  of  repressing  and  punishing  their  now  frequent  outlawries. 

Such  a  course  had  become  essential  to  the  repose  and  protection  of  the  more  quiet  and  more 

honest  adventurer,  whose  possessions  they  not  only  entered  upon  and  despoiled,  but  whose 

lives,'  in  numerous  instances,  had  been  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  enterprise.     Such  a 

force  could  alone  meet  the  exigency,  in  a  country  where  the  sheriff  dared  not  often  show 

himself;  and,  thus  accoutred,  and  with  full  authority,  the  guard,  either  en  nuuse  or  in 

small  divisioDs  like  the  present,  was  employed  at  all  times  in  scouring,  though  without  any 

great  success,  the  infested  districts.     The  body  now  approaching  was  readily  distinguishable, 

though  yet  at  a  considerable  distance — the  road  over  which  it  came  lying  upon  a  long  ridge 

of  bald  and  elevated  rocks.      Its  number  was  not  large,  comprising  not  more  than  forty 

persons ;  but  as  the  squatters  were  most  commonly  distrustful  of  one  another,  not  living 

together  or  in  much  harmony,  and  having  but  seldom,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  oonrnm* 

nity  of  interest  or  unity  of  purpose,  such  a  force  was  considered  by  the  proper  authorities 

adequate  to  all  the. duties  assigned  it.     There  was  but  little  of  the  pomp  or  circumstance  of 

military  array  in  their  appearance  or  approach.      Though  dressed  uniformly,  the  gray  and 

plain  stuffs  which  they  wore,  were  more  in  unison  with  the  habit  of  the  hunter  than   the 

warrior;  and  as,  in  that  country,  the  rifle  is  familiar  as  a  household  thing,  the  encounter 

with  an  individual  of  the  troop  would  perliaps  call  for  no  remark.     The  plaintive  note  of  a 

single  bugle,,  at  intervals  reverberating  wildly  among  the  hills  ov6r  which  the  party  wound 

its  way,  more  than  anything  beside,  indicated  its  character ;  and  even  this  accompaniment  is 

so  familiar  as  an  appendage  with  the  southron — so  common,  particularly  to  the  negroes,  who 

acquire  a  singular  and  sweet  mastery  over  it,  while  driving  their  waggons  through  the  woods, 

or  poling  their  boats  down  the  streams,  that  one  might  fairly  doubt,  with  all  these  symbols, 

whether  the  advancing  array  was  in  fact  more  military  than  civil  in  its  character.     They 

rode  on  briskly  in  the  direction  of  our  contending  parties — the  sound  of  the  bugle  not  only 

seeming  to  enliven,  but  to  shape  their  course,  since  the  stout  negro  who  gave  it  breath  rode 

considerably  a-head  of  the  troop. 

Among  the  squatters  there  was  but  little  time  for  deliberation,  yet  never  were  their 

leaders  more  seriously  in  doubt  or  more  certainly  in  difficulty  than  now,  as  to  the  course 

most  proper  for  their  adoption  in  the  common  danger.     They  well  knew  the  assigned  duties 

of  the  guard,  and  felt  the  peril  in  its  full.    It  was  necessary  for  the  common  safety— or  we 

should  say,  rather,  the  common  spoil — that  something  should  be  done  and  determined  upon 

''-'tedJate)}^.     They  were  now  actually  in  arms,  and  could  no  longer,  appearing  individually 
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and  at  privOeged  oecupations,  claim  to  be  im-obiiozioiis  to  the  laws,  and  it  need  occasion  no 
surprise  in  the  reader,  if»  among  a  people  of  the  kind  and  class  we  have  described,  the  mea« 
smres  chosen  in  the  present  exigency  were  of  a  character  the  most  desperate  and  reckless. 
Dexter,  whose  recent  triumph  gave  him  something  in  the  way  of  a  title  to  speak  first,  thus 
delivered  himself: — "  Well,  Munro,  yon  may  thank  the  devil  and  the  Georgia  Guard  for 
getting  you  out  of  that  scrape.  You  owe  both  of  them  more  now  than  you  ever  calculated 
to  owe  them.  Had  they  not  come  in  sight  just  at  the  lucky  moment,  my  knife  would 
have  made  mighty  small  work  with  yonr  windpipe,  I  tell  you — it  did  lie  so  tempting 
beneath  it." 

«  Yes— I  thought  myself  a  gone  chick  under  that  spur,  George,  and  so  I  believe  thought 
all  about  us ;  and  when  you  put  off  the  inishing  stroke  so  suddenly,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  yon  had  seen  the  devil,  or  some  other  matter  equally  firightful,**  was  the  reply  of  Munro, 
in  a  spirit  and  style  equally  unique  and  philosophical  with  that  which  preceded  it. 

*'  Why,  it  was  something,  though  not  the  devil,  bad  enough  for  us  in  all  conscience,  as 
you  know  just  as  well  as  L     The  Georgia  Guard  won*t  give  much  time  for  a  move.*' 

**  Bad  enough,  indeed.  Dexter — though  I  certainly  ought  not  to  complain  of  their  appear- 
ance,"  was  the  reply  of  Munro,  whose  reoent  escape  seemed  to  run  more  in  his  mind  than  any 
other  subject.  He  proceeded  : — *'  But  this  isn*t  the  first  time  Tve  had  a  chance  so  narrow 
for  my  neck ;  and  more  than  once  it  has  been  said  to  me»  that  the  man  born  for  one  fitte 
cant  be  killed  by  another ;  but  when  you  had  me  down,  and  your  knife  over  me,  I  began  to 
despair  of  my  charm.** 

**  You  should  have  double  security  for  it  now,  Wat,  and  so  keep  your  prayers  till  you  see 
the  cross  timbers  and  the  twisted  trouble.  There's  something  more  like  business  in  hand 
now,  and  seeing  that  we  sban*t  be  able  to  6ght  one  another  as  we  intended,  all  that  we  can 
do  now  is  to  make  friends  as  fast  as  possible,  and  prepare  to  fight  somebody  else." 

**  You  think  just  as  I  should  in  this  matter,  and  that  certainly  is  the  wisest  policy  left 
OS.  It's  a  common  cause  we  have  to  take  care  oi^  for  I  happen  to  know  that  Captain 
Fnllam,  and  this  I  take  to  be  his  troop,  has  orders  from  the  governor  to  see  to  us  all,  and 
clear  the  lands  in  no  time.  The  state,  it  appears,  thinks  the  land  quite  too  good  for  such 
as  we,  and  takes  this  mode  of  telling  us  so.  Now,  as  I  care  very  little  about  the  state — it  has 
never  done  me  any  good,  and  I  have  always  been  able  to  take  care  of  mjrself  without  it,  I 
feel  jnst  in  the  humour,  if  all  parties  are  willing,  to  have  a  tug  in  the  matter  before  I  draw 
Jtakes." 

**  That's  just  my  notion,  Wat ;  and  d n  'em,  if  the  boys  are  only  true  to  the  hub,  we 

can  row  this  guard  up  Salt  river  in  no  time  and  less.  Look  yon,  now — let's  put  the  thing 
on  a  good  footing,  and  have  no  further  disturbance.  Put  all  the  boys  on  shares — equal 
shares — ^in  the  diggings,  and  we'U  club  strength,  and  can  easily  manage  these  chaps.  There's 
no  reason,  indeed,  why  we  shouldn't,  for  if  we  don't  fix  them,  we  are'  done  up,  every  man  of 
OS.  We  have,  as  you  see  and  have  tried,  a  pretty  strong  fence  around  us,  and,  if  our  men 
stand  to  it,  and  I  see  not  why  they  shouldn't,  Fullam  can't  touch  us  with  his  squad  of  fifty, 
ay,' and  a  hundred  to  the  back  of  .*em." 

The  plan  was  feasible  enough  in  the  eyes  of  men  to  whom  ulterior  conseqi^ences  were  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  excitement  of  the  strife ;  and  even  the  most  scrupulous 
among  them  were  satisfied,  in  a  little  time,  and  with  few  arguments,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  retiring  from  the  possessions  in  which  they  had  toiled  so 
long.  There  was  nothing  popular  in  the  idea  of  a  state  expelling  them  from  a  soil  of  which 
it  made  no  use  itself;  and  few  among  the  persons  composing  the  array  had  ever  given  them- 
selves much,  if  any  trouble,  in  ascertaining  the  nice,  an(f  with  them  entirely  metaphysical 
distinction,  between  the  mine  and  thine  of  the  matter. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  startled  none,  and  prudence  having  long  sincie  withdrawn  from 
their  counsels,  not  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard  to  the  snggestion  of  a  union  between  the  two 
parties  for  the  purposes  of  common  defence.  The  terms  recognising  all  of  both  sides,  as  upon 
an  equal  footing  in  the  profits  of  the  soil,  were  soon  arranged  and  completed;  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  moments,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  new.  comers,  the  hostile  forces  were  arrayed 
under  one  banner,  and  side  by  side  stood  up  for  the  new  contest  as  if  there  had  never  been 
any  other  than  a  community  of  interest  and  feeling  between  them.  A  few  words  of  encourage- 
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ment  and  cheer,  given  to  their  several  oomniaiMbiby  the  two  joint  liadorf»  Mvacn  and  DeiteTy 
were  scarcely  necessary,  for  whfti  risk  had  their  adhMrenti  to  run-— what  to  fear— 'irfcal  to 
■lose  ?  The  courage  of  the  desperado  invariabty  inereasct  in  proportion  to  his  irrespoasibilNy. 
In  fortune  as  utterly  destitute  and  desperate  as  in  character,  they  had  already  Ihrfefled 
the  shelter,  as  in  numberless  instanoeo  they  had  not  merely  gone  beyond  the  saDCtion,  but  had 
violated  and  defied  the  express  interdict  of  the  laws;  and  now  lookfaig,  as  sooh  men  are  apt 
to  do,  only  to  the  immediate  issuot  and  to  nothing  beyond  it,  the  banditti — for  snoh  thej  now 
were— with  due  deliberation  and  decisioa,  and  sueb  a  calm  of  disposition  at  might  well  eon* 
port  with  a  life  of  continued  excitement,  proceeded  again,  most  desperately,  to  set  them  at 
defiance. 

The  military  came  on  in  handsome  style.  They  were  all  fine^Yooking  men  ;  natirer  gene- 
rally  of  a  state,  the  great  body  of  whose  popnlation  are  well  formed,  and  disthigiiMied  by 
features  of  clear,  open  inteUigenee.  They  were  welUasonnted,  and  each  man  carried  a  iliort 
rifle,  a  sword,  and  pair  of  pistols.  They  rode  in  tingle  file,  following  their  commander — a 
gentleman  in  person,  of  great  manliness  <^  frame,  possetsed  of  much  grace  and  ease  of  actioa. 
They  formed  at  command)  readily,  in  front  of  tho  post,  which  may  be  now  said  to  have 
assumed  the  guise  of  a  regular  military  station ;  and  Pullaih,  the  captain,  advancing  with 
much  seeming  surprise  in  his  ooontenance  and  manner,  addressed  the  squatters  generalljr, 
'without  reference  to  the  two  leaders,  who  both,  at  that  moment,  stood  forth  as  representatiTes 
of  their  several  divisiond— ^*  How  is  this,  my  good  feUows  ?  what  Is  meant  by  yonr  present 
military  attitude?  \^hy  are  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  mustering  in  this  guise — sarronnded  by 
barricades,  arms  in  your  hands»  and  placing  sentinels  on  duty?    What  does  all  this  mean?  ** 

"  We  carry  arms,**  replied  Dexter,  without  pause,  **  because  it  suits  us  to  do  so ;  we  fibc 
barricades  to  keep  out  intruders ;  our  seotinels  have  a  like  object  ;■  and  if  by  attitude  you 
mean  our  standing  here  aod  standing  there,  why,  I  don't  see  in  what  the  thing  concerns  any« 
body  but  ourselves." 

''  Indeed !"  said  the  Georgian ;  '*  you  bear  it  bravely,  sir.  But  it  is  not  to  you  T  speak. 
Am  I  to  understand  you,  good  people,  as  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  laws 
of  the  land?" 

**  We  don't  know,  captain,  what  you  mean  exactly  by  the  laws  of  the  land,"  was  the  reply 
of  Monro ;  **  but,  I  must  say,  we  are  here,  as  you  see  us  now,  to  defend  our  property,  which 
the  laws  have  no  right  to  talie  from  us*— none  that  I  can  see.** 

"  So — and  is  that  your  way  of  thinliing,  sir  ?  and  pray  who  are  you  that  answer  so  freely 
for  your  neighbours?'* 

*'  One,  sir,  whom  my  neighbonrs,  it  seems,  have  appointed  to  answer  for  them." 

**  I  am  then  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  have  expressed  their  determination  on  this  subject^ 
and  that  your  purpose  is  resistance  to  any  process  of  the  state  compelling  you  to  leave  Uiese 
possessions  ?** 

**  You  have  stated  their  resolution  precisely,'*  was  the  reply.  "  They  bad  notice  that 
unauthorised  peraons»  hearing  of  our  prosperity,  were  making  preparations  to  take  them  trQm 
us  by  force ;  and  we  prepared  for  resistance.  When  we  know  the  proper  authorities  we  shall 
answer  fairly — but  not  till  then." 

"  Truly,  a  very  manly  determination ;  and,  as  yon  have  so  expressed  yourself,  permit  me  to 
exhibit  my  authority,  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  readily  recognise.  This  instrument  requires 
you  at  once  to  remove  from  these  lands — entirely  to  forego  their  use  and  possession,  and 
within  forty^ight  hours  to  yield  them  up  to  the  authority  which  now  claims  them  at  your 
hands."  Here  the  officer  proceeded  to  read  all  those  portions  of  his  commission  to  which  he 
had  referred  with  a  considerable  show  of  patience. 

**  All  that's  very  well  'in  your  hands,  and  from  yonr  mouth,  good  sir ;  but  how  know  we 
that  the  document  you  bear  is  not  forged  and  false ;  and  that  yon,  with  your  people  there, 
have  not  got  up  this  trick  to  fetch  us  out  of  those  possessions  wlilch  you  have  not  the  heart  to 
fight  for  ?  We're  up  to  trap,  you  see."  With  this  insolent  speech.  Dexter  continued  to  show 
his  natural  impatience  for  parley,  and  that  bmtal  thirst  which  hiTariably  prompted  him  to 
provoke  and  seek  for  extremities.  The  eye  of  the  Georgian  flashed  out  indignant'  fires,  and 
his  fingers  instinctively  grasped  the  pigUA  at  his  holster,  while  the  strongly-aroused  exprewioa 
d  his  foatores  mdiiMitod  thei  rising  wrath  within.  -  With  a  strong  and  suceessfo!  effort,  how« 
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ever,  though  Inwardly  chafed  at  the  necessity  of  his  forbearance,  he  contrired,  for  «  while 
longer,  to  suppress  any  more  decided  evidence  of  the  rising  emotion,  while  he  replied  as 
follows : — *•  Your  language,  sirrah,  whatever  you  may  be,  is  rnfllanly  and  iniolent;  yet,  at  I 
represent  the  '  <)<  nty  rather  than  myself  in  this  businest,  and  as  I  would  perform  my  dutiet 
mildly  and  without  harshness,  I  pass  it  by.  I  am  not  bound  to  satisfy  you,  or  any  of  your 
company,  of  the  truth  of  the  commission  under  which  I  act.  It  is  quite  enough  if  I  myaelf 
am  satisfied.  Still,  however,  for  the  same  reaso  which  keeps  me  f^om  punching  your  in- 
solence, and  to  keep  you  from  any  treasonable  opposition  to  the  laws,  you  too  shall  be  satisfied. 
Look  here,  for  yourselves,  good  people— you  all  know  the  great  seal  of  the  state  r* 

He  now  held  up  on  high  the  document  f^om  which  he  had  read,  and  wbioh  contained  his 
authority ;  the  broad  seal  of  the  state  dangling  from  the  parchment  distinctly  in  the  light  of 
the  whole  gang.  Dexter  approached  somewhat  nearer,  as  if  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  view ; 
and  while  the  Georgian,  without  suspicion,  seeing  his  advance,  and  supposing  that  to  be  its 
object,  held  it  more  towards  him,  the  ruffian,  with  an  active  and  sudden  bound,  tore  it  flpom 
his  hands,  and  leaping,  followed  by  all  his  group,  over  his  defences,  was  in  a  moment  doae 
under  cover,  and  out  of  all  danger.  Rising  from  his  concealment,  however,  in  the  presence 'of 
the  officer,  he  tore  the  instrument  into  atoms,  and  dashing  them  towards  their  proprietor, 
exclaimed,  **  Now  captain,  what's  the  worth  of  your  authority?  Be  off  now  in  a  hurry,  or  I 
shall  fire  upon  you  in  short  order." 

We  may  not  describe  the  furious  anger  of  the  Georgian.     Irriteted  beyond  the  oontrol  of « 
proper  caution,  he  precipitately,  and  without  that  due  degree  of  deliberation  wiiich  must  have 
taught  him  the  madness  and  incfficacy  of  any  assault  by  his  present  force  upon  an  enemy  eo 
admirably  disposed  of  and  protected,  he  gave  the  command  to  his  men  to  fire;  and  after  the 
ineffectual  discharge,  which  had  no  other  result  than  to  call  forth  a  shout  of  derision  from  the 
besieged,  he  proceeded  to  charge  the  barrier,  himself  fearlessly  leading  the  way.     The  first 
eflfbrt  to  break  through  and  overcome  the  barricades  was  sufficient  to  teach  him  the  folly  of 
the  design  ;  and  the  discharge  from  the  defences  bringing  down  two  of  his  men,  warned  him 
with  sufficient  emphasis,  of  the  necessity  of  duly  retrieving  his  error.     He  saw  the  odds,  and 
retreated  with  order  and  in  good  conduct  until  he  sheltered  the  whole  troop  under  a  long  tiill 
within  rifle-shot  of  the  enemy,  from  whence,  suddenly  filing  a  detachment  obliquely  to  the  left, 
he  made  his  arrangements  for  the  passage  of  narrow  gorge,  having  something  of  the  character 
of  a  road,  and  though  excessively  broken  and  uneven,  having  been  frequently  used  as  such. 
It  wound  its  way  to  the  summit  of  a  large  hill  which  stood  parallel  with  the  defences,  and 
Itilly  commanded  them  and  the  descent  of  the  gorge,  on  the  opposite  side,  afforded  him 
as  good  an  opportunity,  in  a  charge,  of  riding  them  down,  as  the  summit  for  picking  them  off 
singly  with  his  riflemen.     He  found  the  necessity  of  great  circumspection,  however,  in  the 
brief  sample  of  controversy  already  given  him ;  and  with  a  movement  in  front,  therefore,  of  a 
number  of  his  force,  sufficient,  by  employing  the  attention  of  the  squatters  in  that  quarter,  to 
cover  and  disguise  his  present  endeavour,  he  marshalled  fifteen  of  his  force  apart  from  the 
rest,  leading  them  himself,  as  the  most  diiGcult  cntcr^)!  ise,  boldly  up  the  narrow  pass.     The 
skirmishing  was  still  suffered,  therefore,  to  continue  on  the  ground  where  it  had  begun,  when* 
ever  a  momentary  exposure  of  the  person  of  besieged  or  besieger  afforded  any  chance  for  a 
successful  shot.     Nor  was  this  game  very  hazardous  to  cither  party.     The  beleaguered  force, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  well  protected — the  assailants,  having  generally  dismounted,  their 
horses  being  placed  out  of  reach  of  danger,  hod,  in  the  manner  of  their  opponents,  taken  the 
cover  of  the  rising  ground,  or  the  fallen  tree,  and  in  this  way  awaiting  the  progress  of  events, 
were  shielded  from  unnecessary  exposure.     It  was  only  when  a  position  became  awkward  or 
irksome  that  the  shoulder  or  leg  of  the  unquiet  man  thrust  itself  too  pertinaciously  above  its 
shelter,  and  got  barked  or  battered  by  a  bullet ;  and  as  all  parties  knew  too  well  the  skill  of 
their  adversaries,  it  was  not  often  that  a  shoulder  or  leg  became  so  indiscreetly  prominent. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  squatters,  from  a  choice  of  ground,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it, 
together  with  the  additional  guards  and  defences  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  place  upon 
it,  had  evidently  the  advantage.     Still  no  event  calculated  to  impress  either  party  with  any 
decisive  notion  of  the  result  had  yet  taken  place ;  and  beyond  the  injury  done  to  the  assailants  in 
their  first  ill-advised  assault,  they  had  suffered  no  serious  harm.     They  were  confident  in 
themselves  and  their  leader— despised  the  squatters  heartily ;  and,  indeed,  did  not  suffer  tK&vVv> 
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idvei  for  a  mmneiit  to  think  of  the  potsihility  of  their  defeat.  Thu«  the  play  proceeded  in  iWmt 
of  the  defences,  while  Fullam  ailently  and  iDduitrioualy  pl'ed  his  way  up  the  narrow  gorge,  coTered 
entirely  firom  sight  of  the  eheny  by  the  ridges  of  rock,  which  rising  up  boldly  on  either  side  of  tha 
pass,  had  indeed  been  the  canse  of  its  formation.  But  his  enemy  was  on  the  alert,  and  the  cunning 
of  Munro,  whom  his  companions,  with  an  Indian  taste  and  eipphasis,  had  happily  entitled  the 
**  Black  Snake/'  had  already  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gallant  Georgian.  With  a  quick 
eye  he  had  observed  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  force  in  front,  and  readily  concluded,  from  the 
sluggbhness  of  the  affair  in  that  quarter,  that  a  finesse  was  in  course  of  preparation.    Conscious 
too,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  post,  that  there  was  but  a  single  mode  of  enfilading  his  defences* 
he  had  made  his  provisions  for  the  guardianship  of  the  all-important  point.    Nothing  was  mora 
easy  than  the  defence  of  this  pass,  the  ascent  being  considerable,  rising  into  a  narrow  peak, 
and  as  suddenly  and  in  like  manner  descending  on  the  point  opposite  that  on  which  FuUam 
was  toiling  up  his  way.     In  addition  to  this,  the  gulley  was  winding  and  broken  circuitously— 
now  making  a  broad  sweep  of  the  circle— then  terminating  in  a  zigzag  and  cross  direction, 
whicli,  until  the  road  was  actually  gained,  seemed  to  have  no  outlet ;  and  at  no  time  was  the 
advancing  force  enabled  to  survey  the  pass  for  any  distance  ahead.  Everything  in  the  approach 
of  the  Georgian  was  conducted  with  the  profoundest  silence — not  the  slightest  whisper  indi- 
cated to  the  assailants  the  presence  or  prospect  of  any  interruption ;  and  from  the  field  of  strife 
below  nothing  but  an  occasional  shot  or  shout  gave  token  of  the  business  in  which  at  that 
moment  all  parties  were  engaged.     This  quiet  was  not  destined  to  continue  long.     The  foriom 
hope  had  now  reached  midway  of  the  summit — ^but  not,  as  their  leader  had  fondly  anticipated* 
without  observation  from  the  foe — when  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  directly  above  bim  warned 
him  of  the  error ;  and  looking  up,  he  beheld,  perched  upon  a  fragment  of  the  cliff,  which  hung 
directly  over  the  gorge,  the  figure  of  a  single  man.     For  the  first  time  led  to  anticipate  restst- 
anoe  in  this  quarter,  he  bade  his  men  prepare  for  the  event  as  well  as  they  might  ;  and  calling 
out  imperatively  to  the  individual,  who  still  maintained  his  place  on  the  projection  of  the  rock 
as  if  in  defiance,  he  bade  him  throw  down  his  arms  and  submit ! 

'*  Throw  down  my  arms  t  and  for  what  ?*'  was  the  reply.  **  Fd  like  to  know  by  what  tight 
you  require  us  to  throw  down  our  arms.  It  may  do  in  England,  or  any  other  barbarous 
country  where  the  people  dou*t  know  their  rights  yet,  to  moke  them  throw  down  their  arms ; 
but  I  reckon  there's  no  law  for  it  in  these  parts,  that  you  can  show  us,  captain.** 

**  Pick  that  insolent  fellow  off,  one  of  you,**  was  the  order,  and  in  an  instant  a  dozen  rifles 
were  lifted,  but  the  man  was  gone.  A  hat,  appearing  above  the  cliff,  was  bored  with  several 
bullets;  and  the  speaker,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  success  of  his  trick,  now  resumed. his 
position  on  the  cliff,  with  the  luckless  hat  perched  upon  the  staff  on  which  it  had  given  them 
the  provocation  to  fire.  He  laughed  and  shouted  heartily  at  the  contrivance,  and  hurled  the 
victim  of  their  wasted  powder  down  among  them.  Much  chagrined,  and  burning  with  ind%- 
nation,  Fullam  briefly  cried  out  to  his  men  to  advance  quickly.  The  person  who  had  hitherto 
addressed  him  was  our  old  acquaintance,  Forrester,  to  whom,  in  the  division  of  the  duties, 
this  post  had  been  assigned.  He  now  spoke  again.  «  You'd  better  not,  captain,  now,  I 
advise  you.  It  will  be  dangerous  if  you  come  farther.  Don't  trouble  us  now,  and  be  off,  as 
soon  OS  you  can,  out  of  harm's  way.  Your  bones  will  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  and  I  declare 
I  don't  like  to  hurt  such  a  fine-looking  chap,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Now  take  a  friend's 
advice ;  'twill  be  all  the  better  for  you,  I  assure  you." 

The  speaker  evidently  meant  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  one  to  mean  well  who  was 
commissioned  to  do,  and  was,  in  fact,  doing  ill.  The  Georgian,  however,  only  the  more  indig- 
nant at  the  impertinence  of  the  address,  took  the  following  notice  of  it,  uttered  in  the  same 
breath  with  an  imperative  command  to  his  own  men  to  hasten  their  advance— *<  Disperse 
yourselves,  scoundrels,  and  throw  down  your  arms.  On  the  instant  disperse.  Lift  a  hand, 
or  pull  a  trigger  upon  us,  and  every  man  shall  dangle  upon  the  branches  of  the  first  tree." 
As  he  spoke,  leading  the  way,  he  drove  his  rowels  repeatedly  and  with  earnest  force  into  the 
tides  of  his  animal ;  and,  followed  by  his  troop,  bounded  fearlessly  up  the  bank* 
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CHAPTER   II. 

«*  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i*  the  olden  time. 
Ere  humfui  statute  puTf  ed  the  gentle  veal ; 
Ay,  and  nince.  too,  mordttrs  ha?e  been  performeA 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear«*' 

Ir  is  now  high  time  o  return  to  Ralph  Colletoo,  who  has  quite  too  long  escaped  our  oooiide* 

ration.    The  reader  will  doubtless  remember,  with  little  difficulty,  where  and  under  what 

circumstances  we  left  him.    Provoked  by  the  sneer  and  sarcasm  of  the  man  whom  at  the  fame 

mojBent  he  most  cordially  despised,  we  have  seen  him  taking  a  position  in  the  oontroversy,  in 

which  his  person,  though  not  actually  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  action,  was  nevertheless 

not  a  little  exposed  to  some  of  its  risiis.     This  position,  with  fearless  indifference,  he  oontiniied 

to  maintain,  unshrinkingly  and  without  interruption,  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  amid 

all  the  circumstances  of  the  conflict.     There  was  something  of  a  boyish  determination  in  thie 

wtgr  to  assert  his  courage,  which  his  own  sense  inwardly  rebuked ;  yet  such  is  the  nature  of 

those  j^culiarities  in  southern  habits  and  opinions,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  in  all 

natters  which  relate  to  personal  prowess  and  a  masculine  defiance  of  danger,  that,  even  whila 

entertaining  the  most  profound  contempt  for  those  in  whose  eye  the  exhibition  was  made,  he 

was  not  sufficiently  independent  of  popular  opinion  to  brave  its  current  when  he  himself  was 

its  subject.     He  may  have  had  an  additional  motive  for  this  proceeding,  which  most  probably 

enforced  its  necessity.     He  well  knew  that  fearless  courage,  among  this  people,  was  that  quality 

which  most  certainly  won  and  secured  their  respect ;  and  the  policy  was  not  unwise,  perfaapt^ 

which  represented  this  as  a  good  opportunity  for  a  display,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 

protecting  him  from  wanton  insult  or  aggression  hereafter.     To  a  certain  extent  he  was  al; 

their  mercy,  and  conscious,  from  what  he  had  seen,  of  themnscrupulous  character  of  thefar 

minds,  every  exhibition  of  the  kmd  had  some  weight  in  his  favour. 

It  was  with  a  lively  and  excited  spirit  that  he  surveyed,  from  the  moderate  eminence  on 
which  he  stood,  the  events  going  on  around  bim.  Though  not  sufficiently  near  the  parties 
(and  scrupulous  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  being  for  a  moment  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  either  of  them)  to  ascertain  their  various  arrangements,  from  what  had  met 
his  observation  he  had  been  enabled  to  form  a  very  correct  inference  as  to  the  general  progress 
of  affairs.  He  had  beheld  the  proceedings  of  each  array  while  under  cover,  and  contending  with 
one  another,  to  much  the  same  advantage  as  the  spectator  who  surveys  the  game  in  which  two 
persons  are  at  play.  He  could  have  pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  both  in  the  encounter  he  had 
witnessed,  and  felt  assured  that  he  could  have  ably  and  easily  amended  them.  His  firame 
quivered  with  the  "  rapture  of  the  strife,'*  as  Attila  is  said  to  have  called  the  excitation  of  battle ; 
and  his  blood,  with  a  genuine  southern  fervour,  rushed  to  and  from  his  heart  with  a  bounding 
impulse,  as  some  new  achievement  of  either  side  added  a  fresh  interest  to,  and  in  some  measure 
altered  the  face  of,  the  affair.  But  when  he  beheld  the  new  array,  so  unexpectedly,  yet  auspi- 
ciously for  Munro,  make  its  appearance  upon  the  field,  this  excitement  of  his  spirit  underwent 
proportionate  increase ;  and  with  deep  anxiety,  and  a  sympathy  now  legitimate  with  the 
assailants,  he  surveyed  the  progress  of  an  affray  for  which  his  judgment  prepared  him  to 
anticipate  a  most  unhappy  termination.  As  the  strife  proceeded,  he  forgot  half  of  his 
precaution,  and  unconsciously  continued  at  every  moment  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
scene  of  strife.  His  heart  was  now  all  impulse,  his  spirit  all  enthusiasm ;  and  with  an  unquiet 
eye  and  restless  frame,  he  beheld  the  silent  passage  of  the  little  detachment  under  the  gallant 
Georgian,  up  into  the  narrow  gorge.  At  some  distance  from  the  hill,  and  on  an  emhience,  his 
position  enabled  him  to  perceive,  when  the  party  had  made  good  their  advance  nearly  to  the 
summit,  the  impending  danger.  He  saw  the  threatening  cliff  hanging  as  it  were  in  mid-air 
above  them ;  and  all  his  sympathies,  warmly  excited  and  roused  at  length  by  the  fearfulness 
of  the  peril  into  a  degree  of  active  partisanship,  which,  at  the  beginning,  a  proper  prudence 
had  well  counselled  and  determined  him  to  avoid,  he  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  rushing  forward 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  shouted  out  to  the  advancing  party  the  nature  of  the  danger  which 
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avvaited  them.  He  shouted  strenuously,  but  in  vain ;  and  with  a  feeling  almost  amonntiog  to 
agony,  he  beheld  the  little  troop  resolutely  advance  beneath  the  ponderous  rock,  which,  held 
in  its  place  by  the  slightest  purchase,  needed  but  the  most  moderate  effort  to  upheave  and 
unGx  it  for  ever. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  youth  that  the  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed  was  concealed 
entirely  from  the  view  of  those  in  the  encampment.  It  had  been  no  object  with  him  to  place 
himself  in  safety,  for  the  consideraiiop  of  his  own  chance' of  exposure  had  never  been  looked  to 
in  his  mind  when,  under  the  noble  impulse  of  humanity,  he  had  rushed  forward,  if  possible 
to  recal  the  little  party,  who  either  did  not  or  were  unwilling  to  hear  his  voice  of  wamiog.and 
prevention.  Had  he  been  beheld,  there  would  have  been  few  of  the  squatters  unable,  and 
still  fewer  unwilling,  to  pick  him  off  with  their  rifles ;  and  as  the  event  will  show,  the  good 
Providence  alone  which  had  hitherto  kept  with  him,  rather  than  the  forbearance  of  hii  quon- 
dam acquaintance,  continued  to  preserve  his  life. 

Apprised  of  the  ascent  of  the  pass,  and  not  disposed  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  those 
whom  the  defenders  of  it  above  might  spare,  unobserved  by  his  assailants  in  front,  I>exter, 
vdth  a  small  detachment,  sallying  through  ajoop-hole  of  his  fortress,  took  an  oblique  course 
towards  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  by  which  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  fugitives.     This  coone- 
brought  him  directly  upon  and  in  contact  with  Ralph,  who  stood  immediately  at  its  eotruMe, 
with  uplifted  eye,  and  busily  engaged  in  shouting,  at  intervals,  to  the  yet-adVancing  aasaU- 
Bnts.    The  squatters  approached  cautiously  and  unperccived ;  for  so  deeply  was  the  youth 
interested  hi  the  fate  of  those  for  whom  his  voice  and  hands  were  alike  uplifted,  that  he  was 
conscious  of  nothing  else  at  that  moment  of  despair  and  doubt.     The  very  silence  which  at: 
that  time  hung  over  all  things,  seemed  of  Itself  to  cloud  and  obstruct,  while  they  lulled  the 
penses  into  a  corresponding  slumber.     It  was  well  for  the  youth,  and  unlucky  for  the  fltitiminj 
•that,  as  Dexter,  with  his  uplifted  hatchet — for  fire  arms,  in  that  place  and  at  that  period, -he 
dared  not  use  fbr  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  his  foes — struck  at  his  head,  his  advanced 
loot  became  entangled  in  the  root  of  a  tree  which  ran  above  the  surface,  and  the  impetus  of 
tiis  action  occurring  at  the  very  instant  in  which  he  encountered  the  obstruction,  the  stroke 
fell  short  of  his  victim,  and  grazed  the  side  of  his  horso ;  while  the  ruflian  himself  stumbled 
ibrward,  and  at  length  fell  headlong  upon  the  ground.  The  youth  was  awakened  to  conscious- 
ness.   His  mind  was  one  of  that  cast  with  which  to  know,  to  think,  and  to  act,  are  simultaneous. 
Of  ready  decision,  he  was  never  at  a  loss,  and  Eeldom  surprised  into  even  momentary  incertitude. 
"With  the  first  intimation  of  the  attack  upon  himself,  his  pistol  had  been  drawn,  and  while  the 
prostrate  rufiian  was  endeavouring  to  rise,  and  before  he  had  well  regained  his  feet,  the  un- 
erring ball  was  driven  through  his  head,  and  without  word  or  effort  he  fell  back  among  his 
fellows,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  in  unrestrained  torrents.     The  whole 
transaction  was  the  work  of  a  single  instant ;  and  before  the  squatters,  who  came  with  their 
slain  leader,  could  sufficiently  recover  from  the  panic  produced  by  the  event  to  revenge  his 
death,  the  youth  was  beyond  their  reach ;  and  the  assailing  party  of  the  guard,  in  front  of 
the  post,  apprised  of  the  sally  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  made  fbarful  work  among  them 
by  a  general  fire,  while  obliquing  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass  just  in  time  to  behold  the  catas- 
trophe, now  somewhat  precipitated  by  the  event  which  had  occurred  below.     Ralph,  greatly 
excited,  regained  his  original  stand  of  survey,  and  with  feelings  of  unrepressed  horror  beheld 
the  event.     The  Georgian  had  now  almost  reached  the  top  of  the  hill— another  turn  of  the 
road  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  table  upon  which  rested  the  hanging  and  disjointed  cliff  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  when  a  voice  was  heard — a  single  voice — in  inquiry — "  All  ready  ?" 
The  reply  was  immediate,  **  Ay,  ay — now  prize  away,  boys,  and  let  go. " 
The  advancing  troop  looked  up,  and  were  permitted  a  momentary  glance  of  the  terrible 
fate  which  awaited  them  before  it  fell.     That  moment  was  enough  for  horror.     A  general  cry 
burst  from  the  lips  of  those  in  front,  the  only  notice  which  those  in  the  rear  ever  received  of 
the  terror  before  it  was  upon  them.     An  effort,  half  paralysed  by  the  awful  emotion  which 
came  over  them,  was  made  to  avoid  the  down-coming  ruin  ;  but  with  only  partial  success,  for 
in  an  instant  after  the  uttered  response  which  called  thoir  attention,  the  ponderous  mass, 
which  hung  for  a  moment  like  a  cloud  above  them,  upheaved  from  its  bed  of  ages,  and  now 
freed  from  all  stays,  with  a  sudden  hurricane-like  and  whirling  impetus,  making  the  solid  rock 
tremble  over  which  it  rushed,  came  thundering  down,  swinging  over  one-half  of  the  narrow 
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trace,  bottudlng^  from  one  side  to  the  other  along  the  gorge,  and  with  the  headlong  fury  of  a 
citaract  sweeping  everything  from  before  its  path,  until  it  reached  the  dead  level  of  the  plain 
below.    The  instinctive  shriek  from  those  who  behold  the  mass  (when,  for  im  instant  im- 
peodcd  above  them,  it  seemed  to  hesitate  in  its  progress  down)  was  more  full  of  human  terror 
«nd  trial  than  any  utterance  which  followed  the  event.    With  the  exception  of  a  groan,  wrung 
forth  here  and  there  from  the  half-crushed  victim,  in  nature's  agony,  the  deep  silcDce  which 
eosucd  was  painful  and  appalling  i  and  even  when  the  dust  liad  dissipated,  aud  the  eye  was 
enabled  to  take  in  the  entire  amount  of  the  evil  deed,  the  prospect  failed  in  impressing  tha 
aenses  of  the  survivors  with  so  distinct  a  sentiment  of  horror,  as  when  the  doubt  and  death,  sus- 
pended in  air,  were  yet  only  threatening  and  impending.     Though  prepared  for  the  event  in 
ooe  sense  of  the  word,  the  great  body  of  the  scpiatters  were  not  prepared  for  the  unusual 
emotions  which  succeeded  it  in  their  bosoms.     I'iic  arms  dropped  from  the  hands  of  many  of 
them — a  speechless  horror  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  all,  and  all  Qght  was  over,  while  tho 
scene  of  bloody  execution  was  now  one  of  indiscriminate  examination  and  remark  with  friend 
and  foe.     Ralph  was  the  first  to  rush  up  the  fatal  pass,  and  to  survey  the  horrible  prospect. 
One  half  of  the  brave  little  corps  had  been  swopt  to  instant  death  by  the  unpitying  rock,  with- 
out having  afforded  tho  slightest  obstacle  to  its  fearful  progress.     In  ona  place  lay  a  disem- 
bowelled steed  panting  its  last;  mangled  in  a  confused  and  unintelligible  mass  lay  bcsido 
him  another,  tho  limbs  of  his  rider  in  many  places  uudistinguishable  from  his  o^n.     Ono 
poor,  wretch,  whom  he  assisted  to  extricate  from  beneath  the  body  of  Ms  dying  and  strug* 
gliog  horse,   cried  to    him    for   water,  and  died  in  tho  prayer.     Fortunately  for  the  few 
who  survived  the  catastrophe,  among  whom  was  their  gallant  but  unfortunate  young  leiider, 
they  had»  at  tho  first  glimpse  of  the  danger,  urged  on  their  horses  with   rodoubled  effort 
and  animation,  and  by  a  close  approach  to  the  ^surface  of  the  rock,  and  taking  an  obliquo 
direction  wide  of  its  probable  course,  had,  at  the  time  of  its  precipitation,  reached   a  Hno 
almost  parallel  with  tho  place  upon   which  it  stood,  and  in  this  way  achieved  their  cscapo 
without  serious  injury.     Their  number  was  few,  however ;  and  not  one- half  of  the  fifteen  who 
commenced  the  ascent  ever  reached  or  survived  its  attainment.     Ralph  gained  tho  summit 
joit  in  time  to  prevent  tho  completion  of  the  foul  tragedy  by  its  most  appropriate  climax.    As 
if  enough  had  not  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  crime,  the  maligniuit  and  merciless  Rivers,  of 
whom  we  have  soen  little  in  this  affair,  but  to  whose  bla<^k  and  devilish  spirit  the  means  of  do- 
ttruction  had  been  hit  upon,  which  had  so  woll  suucouded,  now  stood  over  the  body  of  the 
groaning  and  struggling  Georgian,  with  uplifted  hand,  about  to  complete  the  deed  already 
begun.     There  was  not  a  moment  for  delay,  and  the  youth  sprung  forward  in  time  to  seizo 
And  to  wrest  tho  weapon  from  his  grasp.     With  a  feeling  of  horror  and  undisguised  indigna- 
tion, be  exclaimed,  as  the  outlaw  turned  furiously  upon  him,  "Wretch — what  would  you? 
Hare  you  not  done  enough  ?  would  you  strike  the  unresisting  man  ?  " 

Rivers  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  with  undisguised  effort,  now  turned  his  rage  upon  the  in- 
truder. His  words,  choked  by  passion,  could  scarce  find  utterance— but  he  spoke  with  furious 
effort  at  length,  as  ho  directed  a  wild  blow  with  a  battlc-axo  at  his  new  opponent.  **  You 
come  for  your  death,  and  you  shall  have  it  !** 

**  Not  yet,"  replied  Ralph,  adroitly  avoiding  tho  stroke  and  closing  with  tho  ruffian — '*  you 
win  find  that  I  am  not  unequal  to  tho  struggle,  though  it  bo  with  such  a  monstrous  enormity 
ai  yourself." 

What  might  have  been  the  event  of  this  combat  may  not  bo  said.  Tho  parties  were  sepa- 
rated in  a  moment  by  tho  interposition  of  Forrester,  but  not  till  our  hero,  tearing  off  in  tho 
scuffle  the  handkerchief  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  hitherto  encircled  the  cheeks  of  his  oppo- 
nent, had  discovered  the  friendly  outlaw  who  collected  toll  for  the  Pony  Club,  and  upon  whoso 
face  the  hoof  of  his  horse,  in  part,  was  most  visibly  engraven — who  had  so  boldly  avowed  his 
design  upon  his  life  and  purse,  and  whom  ho  had  so  fortunately  and  succcssfldly  foiled  on  his 
first  approach  to  tho  village. 

The  fight,  as  the  reader  may  readily  imagine,  was  over  after  this  catastrophe  ;  the  sur* 
vivors  of  the  guard,  those  who  were  unhurt,  had  fled— and  the  parties,  with  little  stir,  were  all 
now  assembled  around  the  scene  of  it.  There  W/Ss  little  said  upon  the  occasion.  The  wounded 
vara  taken  such  care  of  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  would  permit ;  and  waggons 
btTiof  been  provided,  were  aU  removed  to  tho  village.    Begun  with  too  much  impulse,  and 
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conducted  with  too  little  coosideration  or  reflection,  the  struggle  between  the  miKtary  ac^^ 
the  outlaws  had  now  terminated  in  a  manner  that  left  perhaps  but  little  quiet  or  satisfactiGfr]] 
in  the  minds  of  either  party.     The  latter,  though  generally  an  unlicensed  tribe — an  Tihmac^l, 
itish  race— whose  hands  were  against  all  men,  and  the  hands  of  all  men,  in  return,  fc^w^y 
against  them — were  not  so  sure  that  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  not  merely  agaii&st 
the  laws  of  man  and  human  society,  but  against  the  self-evident  decrees  and  dictates  of  Gg«i  • 
and  with  this  doubt,  at  least,  if  not  its  conviction,  upon  their  minds  and  in  their  thooffa^ 
their  victory,  such  as  it  was,  afibrded  a  source  of  very  qualified  rejoicing. 

CHAPTER     IIL 


" Tis  be!  I  know  him  new;  '^ 

I  know  liim  by  bU  palUd  brow ; 
I  know  bim  by  \hm  ovU  eye 
Tbat  aids  hU  euvioat  treachery.** 

CoLLiTON  was  by  no  means  slow  in  the  recognition  of  the  ruffian,  and  only  wondered  at  Us 
own  dulness  of  vision  in  not  having  made  the  discovery  before.     Nor  did  Rivers,  with  all 
liis  habitual  viUany,  seem  ^o  well  satisfied  with  his  detection.     Perceiving  himself  fully  known, 
a  momentary  feeling  of  disquietude  came  over  him ;  and  though  he  did  not  fear,  he  began 
to  entertain  in  his  mind  that  kind  of  agitation  and  doubt  which  made  him,  for  the  time, 
**  despair  his  charm.**     He  was  not  the  cool  villain  like  Munro — never  to  be  taken  by  siir« 
prise,  or  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  his  eye  was  now  withdrawn,  though  but  for  a  moment,  be- 
neath the  stem  and  searching  glance  which  rca      im  through.     That  tacit  animal  confession 
and   acknowledgment  was  alone  sufficient  to  madden  a  temper  such  as  that  of  Rivers. 
Easily  aroused,  his  ferocity  was  fearless  and  atrocious,  but  not  measured  or  methodical.     His 
mind  was  not  marked — we  had  almost  said  tempered — by  that  wholesome  and  wholesale 
indifference  of  mood  which,  in  all  matters  of  prime  villany,  is  probably  the  most  desirable 
constituent.     He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  creature  of  strong  passions,  morbid  ambition,  quick 
and  even  habitual' excitement;  though,  at  times, endeavouring  to  put  on  that  air  of  sarc^utic 
superiority  to  all  emotion  which  marked  the  character  of  the  ascetic  philosopher — a  character 
to  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  claim  or  feature  of  resemblance,  and  the  very  affectation  of 
which,  whenever  he  became  aroused  or  irritated,  was  soon  and  completely  lost  sight  of  and 
forgotten.     Without  referring — as  Munro  would  have  done,  and  indeed  as  he  subsequently 
did — to  the  precise  events  which  had  already  just  taken  place  and  were  still  in  progress  about 
bim,  and  which  made  all  parties  equally  obnoxious  with  himself  to  human  punishment,  and 
for  an  oiTence  far  more  criminal  in  its  dye  to  that  which  the  youth  laid  to  his  charge— he 
could  not  avoid  the  momentary  apprehension,  which,  succeeding  with  the  quicliness  of  thought 
the  intelligent  and  conscious  glance  of   Colleton,  immediately  came  over  him.      Hig  Cjre, 
seldom  distinguished  by  such  a  habit,  quailed  before  it ;  and  the  deep  malignity  and  festering 
hatred  of  his  soul  towards  the  youth,  which  it  so  unaccountably  entertained  before,  under- 
went,  by  this  mortification  of  his  pride,  a  due  degree  of  exaggeration. 

Ralph,  though  wise  beyond  his  years,  and  one  who,  in  a  thought  borrowed  in  part  from 
Ovid,  we  may  say,  could  rather  compute  them  by  events  than  ordinary  time,  wanted  yet 
considerably  in  that  wholesome,  though  rather  dowdyish  virtue,  which  men  call  prudence. 
He  acted  on  the  present  occasion  precisely  as  he  might  have  done  in  the  College  Campns* 
with  all  the  benefits  of  a  fair  field,  and  a  plentiful  crowd  of  backers.  A^thout  duly  re- 
flecting whether  an  accusation  of  the  kind  he  preferred,  at  such  a  time,  to  such  men,  and 
against  one  of  their  own  accomplices,  would  avail  much,  if  anything,  towards  the  punishment 
of  the  criminal— not  to  speak  of  his  own  risk,  necessarily  in  train,  as  an  almost  certain  con-  , 
sequence  from  such  an  implied  determination  not  to  be  particeps  crinUnis  with  any  of  them, 
he  at  once  spoke  forth  the  wrong,  with  stentorian  lungs  and  suitable  action,  and  in  lan- 
guage accommodated  aptly  to  the  bold  spirit  which  called  it  into  utterance.  He  approached, 
and  boldly  denounced  Rivers  as  a  murderous  villain,  and  urgently  called  upon  those  around 
him  to  aid  in  his  arrest.  But  he  was  unheard — he  had  no  auditors ;  nor  did^this  fact  result 
from  any  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  hear  and  listen  to  the  charge  against  one  so  de- 
tested as  the  accused.  They  could  see  and  hear  but  of  one  subject — they  could  comprehend 
no  other.     The  events  of  such  fresh  and  recent  occurrence  were  in  all  minds  and  before  all 
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6yet  I  and  few,  if  any,  but  Forrester,  either  heard  to  undentond,  or  littened  for  «  momeiit  to 
tho  redtal  Nor  did  the  latter  and  now  unhappy  personage  appear  to  give  it  orach  more 
ooDiideration  than  any  of  the  rett.  Hurried  on  by  the  force  of  associating  clroumitanoei, 
and  by  promptings  not  of  himself  or  his,  he  had  been  an  active  getter-up,  and  performer  in, 
the  terrible  drama,  the  enactment  of  which  we  have  already  witnessed ;  and  the  catastrophe 
of  which  ho  could  now  only,  and  in  I'ain,  depiore.  Leaning  with  a  vaoaot  store  and  lack-lustre 
rision  against  the  neighbouring  rock,  he  seemed  indifferent  to,  and  perhaps  ignorant  of,  the 
Mw  occurrences  taking  place  around  him.  He  had  interfered  when  the  youth  and  Rivers 
were  in  contact,  but  that  was  so  soon  after  the  event  narrated,  that  time  for  reflection  had 
not  then  been  allowed.  The  dreadfiil  process  of  thinking  himself  into  an  esamination  of  his 
own  deeds  was  going  on  in  his  bosom ;  and  remorse,  with  its  severe  but  salutary  stings,  waa 
doing,  without  limitation  or  restraint,  her  rigorous  duties.  Though  either  actually  congr^ 
gated  or  congregating  around  him,  and  within  firee  and  easy  hearing  of  his  voice,  now  stretched 
to  its  utmost,  the  party  were  quite  too  busOy  employed  in  the  discussion  of  the  events— too 
nucb  immersed  in  the  sudden  stupor  which  followed,  in  neariy  all  minds,  their  termination— 
to  know  or  care  much  what  were  the  hard  words,  and  what  the  difficulties,  between  the  youth 
sad  the  outlaw.  They  had  all  of  them  (their  immediate  leaders  excepted)  been  hurried  on, 
u  is  perfectly  natural  and  not  unfrequently  the  case,  by  the  rapid  succession  of  incidents 
(which  in  their  progress  of  excitement  gave  them  no  time  for  reflection),  from  one  act  to 
•aether,  without  perceiving.  In  a  single  pause,  the  several  gradations  by  which  they  insen* 
dbly  passed  on  from  crime  to  crime ;  and  it  waa  only  now,  and  in  a  survey  of  the  several 
ibot-prints  in  their  progress,  that  they  were  enabled  to  perceive  the  vast  and  perilous  leaps 
wliieh  they  had  taken.  As  in  the  ascent,  step  by  step,  of  the  elevation,  we  can  Judge  im- 
perftctly  of  its  height,  until  from  the  very  summit  we  look  down  upon  our  place  of  starting, 
so  with  the  wretched  outcasts  of  society  of  whom  we  speak.  Flushed  with  varying  eicite- 
■ents,  they  had  deputed  the  task  of  reflection  to  another  and  a  calmer  time ;  and  with  the 
reins  of  sober  reason  relaxed,  whirled  on  by  their  passions,  they  lost  all  control  over  their  own 
impetuous  progress,  until  brought  up  and  checked,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  catastrophe  the 
Most  ruinous— which,  by  producing  an  utter  revulsion  of  the  spirits'  temper,  again,  if  it 
does  not  for  ever  overthrow  her,  restores  reason  to  her  empire,  though  now  coupled  in  its 
sway  with  the  attendant  terrors  of  deep  remorse,  and  many  and  maddening  regrets.  From 
fittie  to  Urge  events,  we  experience  or  behold  this  every  day.  It  is  a  history,  and  all  read  it. 
h  belongs  to  human  nature,  and  to  society ;  and  until  some  process  shall  be  discovered  by 
which  men  shall  be  compelled  to  think  by  rule  and  under  regulation,  as  in  a  penitentiary  their 
bodies  are  required  to  work,  we  despair  of  having  much  improvement  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  human  affairs.  The  ignorant  and  uneducated  man  is  quite  too  willing  to  depute  and 
defer  to  others  the  task  of  thinking  for  him  and  furnishing  his  opinions.  The  great  mass  are 
grsgarious,  and  whether  a  lion  or  a  log  is  chosen  for  their  guidance,  it  is  still  the  same — they 
will  follow  the  leader,  if  regtilarly  recognised  as  such,  even  though  he  be  an  ass.  As  if  con- 
Kfeus  of  their  own  incapacities,  whether  these  arise  from  deficiencies  of  education  or  denials 
of  birth,  they  forego  the  only  habit— that  of  sel^examination— which  can  supply  the  defici- 
locy ;  and  with  a  blind  determination,  are  willing,  on  any  terms,  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
diliDulties  and  responsibilities  of  their  own  government.  They  crown  others  with  all  com- 
■aad,  and  binding  their  hands  with  cords,  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  those,  who,  in 
many  cases,  not  satisfied  with  thus  much,  must  have  them  hood-winked  also.  To  this  they 
also  consent,  taking  care,  in  their  great  desire  to  be  slaves,  to  be  foremost  themselves  in 
tying  on  the  bandage  which  keeps  them  in  darkness  and  In  chains  for  ever.  Thus  will  they 
be  content  to  live,  however  wronged,  if  not  absolutely  bruised  and  beaten ;  happy  to  escape 
from  the  cares  of  an  independent  mastery  of  their  own  conduct,  if,  in  this  way,  they  can  also 
escape  from  the  noble  responsibilities  of  independence. 

The  unhappy  men,  thus  led  on,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  commission  of  misdemeanour  to 
that  of  crime,  in  reality,  never  for  a  moment  thought  upon  the  matter.  The  landlord.  Dexter, 
and  Rivers,  had,  time  out  of  mind,  been  their  oracles ;  and  without  referring  to  the  distinct 
eondition  of  those  persons,  they  reasoned  in  a  manner  not  uncommon  with  the  ignorant. 
Like  children  at  play,  they  did  not  perceive  the  narrow  boundaries  which  separate  indulgence 
from  licentiousness ;  and  in  the  hurried  excitement  of  the  mood,  inspired  by  the  one  habit 
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they  bad  paMed  at  once,  unthinking  and  nnconiciously,  into  the  exceues  of  the  other.  Tkejr 
now  beheld  the  erent  in  its  true  cokmn,  and  there  were  but  few  among  the  iquatlen  not 
gadfy  doubtful  upon  the  course  taken,  and  suflTering  corresponding  dismay  from  its  probable- 
consequences.  To  a  few,  such  as  Munro  and  Rivers,  the  aspect  of  the  thing  was  oncliaBged ; 
they  had  beheld  its  true  features  from  the  outset,  and  knew  the  course,  and  defied  the  eonit- 
-quences.  They  had  already  made  up  their  minds  upon  it,  had  regarded  the  matter  in  all  iti 
phases,  and  suffered  no  surprise  accordingly.  Not  so  with  the  rest— with  Forrester  in  par- 
ticular, whose  mental  distress,  though  borne  with  manh'ness,  was^yet  most  distressing.  Ha 
stood  apart,  saying  nothing,  yet  lamenting  inwardly,  with  the  seli^upbraidings  of  an  agonised 
spfait,  the  progress  of  that  wild  game  which  had  been  played  ;  and  the  easy  fMility  with  which 
he  had  been  won,  by  the  cunning  of  others,  against  his  own  promptings,  into  the  perpetration 
of  a  crime  so  foul.  He  either  for  a  time  heard  not  or  understood  not  the  charges  made  bf 
Ralph  against  his  late  coadjutor,  until  brought  to  his  consoionsaesi  by  the  increased  sthr 
among  the  confederates,  who  now  rapidly  crowded  abont  the  spot,  in  time  to  hear  the  denial  of 
the  latter  to  the  accusation,  in  language  and  a  manner  ahke  fierce  and  nnqoalified. 

**  Hear  me !"  was  the  eitdamation  of  the  youth,  his  Toice  rising  in  doe  effect,  and  fllnt- 
irating  well  the  words  he  uttered,  and  the  purpose  of  his  speech,  *'  I  charge  this  bom  aad 
branded  yillain  with  an  attempt  upon  my  life.  He  sought  to  rob  and  murder  me  at  the  Cal- 
cheta  Pass  but  a  few  days  ago.  Thrown  between  my  horse's  feet  in  the  struggle,  he  receivad 
the  brand  of  his  hoof,  which  he  now  wears  upon  his  cheek.  There  he  stands,  with  the  wieD> 
deserved  mark  upon  him,  and  which,  but  for  the  appearance  of  his  accomplices,  I  should  have 
made  of  a  yet  deeper  character.     Let  him  deny  it  if  he  can  or  dare.** 

The  face  of  Rivers  grew  alternately  pale  and  purple  with  passion,  and  he  struggled  in  vaiOy 
for  several  minutes,  to  speak.  The  words  came  from  him  hoarsely  and  gratingly.  For*, 
tunately  for  him  Munro,  whoso  cool  villany  nothing  might  well  discompose,  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  speech  for  hhn  who  had  none,  interfered  with  the  following  inqi^,  uttered  la 
something  like  a  tone  of  surprise.  **And  what  say  yon  to  this  accusation,  Guy  Rivera? 
Can  yoti  not  find  an  answer  ?  " 

**  It  is  folse ;  false  as  hell !  and  you  know  it,  Munro,  as  well  as  myself.  I  never  saw  the 
boy  until  at  your  house." 

«*  That  I  know,  and  why  you  should  take  so  long  to  say  it  1  know  not.  It  appears  to  me, 
young  gentleman,"  said  Munro,  with  a  most  cool  and  delightful  effrontery,  <*  that  I  can  set  all 
these  matters  right.  I  can  show  you  to  be  under  a  mistake ;  for  I  happen  to  know,  thai  aft 
the  very  time  of  which  jou  speak,  we  were  both  of  us  up  in  the  Chestatee  Fork  looking  ibr  a 
runaway  slave ;  yon  know  the  fellow,  boys, — Black  Tom,— .who  has  been  out  for  sia  montha 
and  more,  and  of  whom  I  only  got  information  a  few  weeks  ago.  Well,  as  everybody  knows; 
the  Chestatee  Fork  is  at  least  twenty  miles  from  the  Catcheta  Pass,  and  if  we  were  in  one 
place  we  could  not,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  very  well  be  in  another.** 

**  An  alibi,  clearly  established,'*  was  the  remark  of  counsellor  Pippin,  who  now,  peering^ 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  youth,  exhibited  his  face  for  the  first  time  during  the  controversica 
of  the  day.  Pippin  was  universally  known  to  be  possessed  of  an  admirable  scent  for  findin|^ 
out  a  danger  when  it  is  well  over,  and  when  the  spoils,  and  not  the  toils,  of  the  field  are  to  be 
reaped.  His  appearance  at  this  moment  had  the  effect  of  aroudng,  in  some  sort,  the 
depressed  spirits  of  those  around  him,  by  recalling  to  memory  and  into  exercise  the  jests  upon 
his  infirmities  which  long  use  had  made  legitimate  and  habitual.  Calculating  the  probable 
effect  of  such  a  joke,  Munro^  without  seeming  to  observe  the  interruption,  looking  significantly 
round  among  the  assembly,  went  on  to  say,  **  If  you  have  been  thus  assaulted,  young  num» 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  it  is  not  as  you  assert,  it  cannot  have  been  by  any  of  our  village, 
unless  it  be  that  counsellor  Pippin  and  his  fellow  Hob  were  the  persons ;  they  were  down, 
now  I  recollect,  at  the  Catcheta  Pass,  somewhere  about  the  time,  and  I've  long  suspected 
Pippin  to  be  more  dangerous  and  deadly  by  far  than  people  think  him.*' 
'  <•  I  deny  it  all ;  I  deny  it.  It's  not  true»  young  man ;  it's  not  true,  my  frienda ;  dont 
believe  a  word  of  it.  Now,  Mmiro,  bow  can  yon  speak  so  ?  Hob,  Hob,  Hob  1 1  say,  where 
the  devil  are  yon  ?  Hob,  say,  you  rascal,  was  I  within  five  miles  of  the  Catcheta  Pass  to* 
day?- 

The  negro,  a  black  of  the  footiest  complexSon,  bow  advanced,  *<  No,  moiser.'' 
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"WsBlyeiterday?*' 

The  negro  put  his  finger  to  hit  forehead,  and  the  lawyer  began  to  fret  at  this  IndioatloB  of 
thought,  and,  as  it  promised  to  continue,  exclainyed,  "  Speak,  yon  rasoal  t  speak  out  1  yoii 
know  well  enough  without  reflecting." 

The  slare  cautiously  responded,  '*  If  moiser  want  to  be  dere,  mosaer  dere,  no  'casion  for  ax 
Hob." 

"  Ton  black  rascal,  }'ou  know  well  enough  I  was  not  there ;  that  I  was  not  within  five 
nfles  of  the  spot,  either  to-day,  yesterday,  or  for  ten  days  back." 

'*  Berry  true,  mosser ;  if  you  no  dere,  yon  no  dere.  Hob  nebber  say  one  ting  when  mosser 
Mf  "kioder." 

The  unfortunate  counsellor,  desperate  with  the  deference  of  his  body  servant,  now  abso* 
Ittely  perspired  with  rage ;  while,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all,  in  an  endeavour  to  strike 
the  pliable  witness,  who  adroitly  dodged  the  blow,  the  lawyer,  not  over-active  of  frame, 
plunged  incontinently  forward,  and  paused  not  in  his  headlong  determhiation  until  he  measured 
hunself  at  length  upon  the  ground.  The  laugh  which  snoceeded  was  one  of  effectual  discom- 
fiture, and  the  helpless  barrister  made  good  his  retreat  from  a  field  so  unpromising  by  a  pur- 
suit of  the  swift-footed  negro,  taking  care  not  to  return  from  tiie  chase.  Colleton,  who  had 
regarded  this  interlude  with  a  stem  brow  and  a  wrathful  spirit,  now  spoke,  addressing  Munro : 
**  Yon  affirm  most  strongly  for  this  villain,  but  your  speech  is  all  in  vain,  if  its  object  be  to 
ntisfy  my  doubts.  What  effect  it  may  have  upon  our  hearers  is  quite  another  matter.  You 
-cumot  swear  me  out  of  my  conviction  and  the  integrity  of  my  senses.  I  am  resolute  in  the 
one  betted  and  do  not  hesitate  here,  and  in  the  presence  of  himsdf  and  all  of  you,  to  prononnoe 
Jam  again  ail  the  seoundrel  I  declared  him  to  be  at  first ;  in  the  teeth  of  all  your  denials  not 
lew  than  of  his.  But,  perhaps,  as  you  answer  for  him  so  readily,  and  so  well,  let  us  know,  for 
doubtless  you  can,  by  what  chanoe  he  came  by  that  brand,  that  fine  impress  which  he  wears  so 
Juf^ily  upon  his  cheek.  Can  you  not  inform  him  where  he  got  it— on  what  road  he  met  with 
it— and  whether  the  devil  or  my  horse's  heel  gave  it  him  ?  " 

**  If  your  object  he  merely  to  insult  me,  young  man,  I  forgive  it.  You  are  quite  too  young 
Inrne  to  punish,  and  I  have  only  pity  for  the  indiscretion  that  moves  you  to  unprofitaUe  vio- 
lence at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  where  you  see  but  little  respect  is  shown  to  tiiose  wbo 
invade  us  with  harsh  words  or  actions.  As  for  your  charge  against  Rivers,  I  happen  to  know 
that  it  is  unfounded,  and  my  evidence  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  bis  defence. 
14  however,  he  were  guilty  of  the  attempt,  as  you  allege,  of  what  avail  is  it  for  yon  to  make 
it?**  Look  around  you,  young  man,"  taking  the  youth  aside,  as  he  spoke  in  moderated  terms ; 
*'you  have  eyes  and  understanding,  and  can  answer  the  question  for  yourself.  Who  is  here  to 
arrest  him  ?  Who  would  desire,  who  would  dare  to  make  the  endeavour  ?  We  are  cUl  here 
equally  interested  in  his  escape,  were  he  a  criminal  in  this  respect,  because  we  are' all 
here,"  and  his  voice  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  senses  of  the 
youth  alone,  **  equally  guilty  of  violating  the  same  laws,  and  by  an  offence  in  comparison 
with  which  that  against  you  would  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  There  is  the  court-house, 
it  is  true— and  there  the  jail — but  we  seldom  see  sheriff,  judge,  or  jailer.  When  they 
doouke  their  appearance,  which  is  not  often,  they  are  glad  enough  to  get  away  again.  If 
we  here  suffer  injury  from  one  another,  we  make  out  to  take  justice  into  our  own  hands— as  you 
•Uege  yourself  partly  to  have  done  in  this  case— and  there  the  matter  generally  ends.  Rivers 
you  think  assaulted  you  and  got  the  worst  of  it.  You  got  off  with  but  little  harm  yourself,  and 
a  reasonable  man  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  it.  This  is  the  wisest 
coarse,  let  me  advise  you.  Be  quiet  about  the  matter,  go  on  your  way,  and  leave  us  to  our- 
lelvea.  Better  suffer  a  little  wrong,  and  seem  to  know  nothing  about  it,  than  risk  a  quarrel 
with  those  who,  having  once  put  themselves  out  of  the  shelter  of  th^  laws,  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  them  at  defiance.  And  what  if  you  were  to  push  the  matter,  where  will  the 
sheriff  or  the  military  find  us  ?  In  a  week  and  the  judge  will  arrive,  and  the  court  will  be  in 
session.  For  thjit  week  we  shall  be  out  of  the  way.  Nobody  shall  know— nobody  oan  find 
ns.     This  day's  work  will  most  probably  give  us  all  a  great  itch  for  travel.** 

Afuoro  had,  in  truth,  made  out  a  very  plain  case,  and  his  representations,  in  the  main,  were 
all  correct.  The  youth  felt  their  force,  and  his  reason  readily  assented  to  the  plain  sense 
course  which  they  pointed  out.     Contenting  himself  therefore  with  reiterating  the  diarge,  ha 
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concluded  with  saying  that,  for  the  present,  he  would  let  the  affair  rest  **  DotQ  the  niflUii»* 
thns  he  phrased  it,  **  had  answered  the  penalties  of  the  laws  for  his  sobseqnent  and  more 
heinous  offence  against  them,  be  should  be  silent." 

**  But  I  have  not  done  with  you,  young  sir,**  was  the  immediate  speech  of  Rivers,  hk  self- 
confidence  and  much  of  his  composure  returned,  as  with  a  fierce  and  malignant  look,  and 
a  quick  stride,  he  approached  the  youth.  '*  You  have  thought  proper  to  make  a  foul  chaife 
against  me  which  I  have  denied.  It  has  been  shown  that  your  assertion  is  onfoanded,  yet 
you  persist  in  it,  and  offer  no  atonement.  I  now  demand  redress— the  redress  of  a  gentleman. 
You  know  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  regard  your  own  character,  I  should  think,  too 
highly  to  refuse  me  satisfaction.  You  have  pbtols,  and  here  are  rifles  and  dirks.  Take  your 
choice." 

The  youth  looked  upon  him  with  in  ineffable  scorn,  as  he  replied, ''  You  mistake  mt, 
eirrah,  if  you  think  1  can  notice  your  call  with  anything  but  contempt.*' 

"  What  I  will  you  not  fight — pot  fight  ?  not  back  your  words  ?  '* 

**  Not  with  you  ! "  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  You  refuse  me  satisfaction,  after  insulting  me  T* 

*'  I  always  took  him  for  a  poor  chicken,  from  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  him,"  said  one  of 
the  spectators. 

'*  Yes,  I  didn't  think  much  of  him,  when  he  refused  to  join  us  at  first,**  was  the  remark  of 
another^ 

*'  This  comes  of  so  much  crowing — Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  better,"  went  on  a 
third ;  and  each  man  had  his  remark  upon  Colleton's  seeming  timidity.  Scorn  and  indigna* 
tion  were  in  all  laces  around  him,  and  Forrester,  at  length,  awakened  from  his  stupor  by  the 
tkie  of  fierce  comment  setting  in  upon  his  friend  from  all  quarters,  now  thought  it  time  to 
interfere.  '*  Come,  'squire,  how's  this  ?  Don't  give  way— give  him  satisfaction,  as  he  oalls 
it,  and  send  the  lead  into  his  gizzard.  It  will  be  no  harm  done  in  putting  it  to  such  a  oiet- 
ture  as  that.  Don't  now,  'squire.  You  can  hit  him  as  easy  as  a  barn  door,  for  I  saw  yovr 
shot  to-day-^  dont  be  afraid  now— stand  up,  and  I'll  back  you  against  the  whole  of  them.** 

**  Ay,  bring  him  forward,  Forrester.  Let  him  be  a  man  if  he  can,"  was  the  speech  of  one 
of  the  party. 

**  Come,  'squire— let  me  say  that  you  are  ready.  I'll  mark  off  the  ground,  and  you  shall 
have  fair  play  "  was  the  earnest  speech  of  the  woodman  in  tones  of  entreaty. 

"  You  mistake  mc  greatly,  Forrester,  if  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  will  contend  on 
equal  terms  with  such  a  wretch.  He  is  a  common  robber  and  an  outlaw,  whom  I  have 
denounced  as  such,  and  whom  I  cannot  therefore  fight  with.  Were  he  a  gentleman,  or  had  he 
any  pretensions  to  the  character,  you  should  have  no  need  to  urge  me  on,  I  assure  you.*' 

'*  1  know  that,  'squire,  and  therefore  it  provokes  me  to  think  that  the  skunk  should  get 
off.     Can't  you,  now,  lay  aside  the  gentleman  just  long  enough  to  wing  him  ? — ^now.Mo  try  !^ 

The  youth  smiled,  as  he  shook  his  head  negatively.  Forrester,  with  great  anxiety,  proi. 
ceeded :  "  But,  'squire,  they  won't  know  your  reason  for  refusing,  and  they  will  set  you  down 
as  afear'd.     They  will  call  you  a  coward  !" 

"  And  what  if  they  do,  Forrester?  They  are  not  exactly  the  people  about  whose  opinion 
I  give  myself  any  concern.  I  am  not  solicitous  to  gain  credit  for  courage  among  them.  If 
any  of  them  doubt  it,  let  them  try  me.  Let  one  of  them  raise  a  hand  or  lift  a  finger  upon 
me,  and  make  the  experiment  They  will  then  find  me  ready  and  willing  enough  to  defend 
myself  from  any  outrage,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may." 

"  I'm  afraid,  'squire,  they  can't  be  made  to  understand  the  difference  between  a  gentleman 
and  a  squatter.     Indeed,  it  isnt  reasonable  that  they  should,  seeing  that  such  a  difference 
puts  them  out  of  any  chance  of  dressing  a  proud  fellow  who  carries  hb  head  too  high.     I 
you  don*t  fight,  *squire,  I  must,  if  it's  only  ibr  the  honour  of  old  Carolina.     So  here  goes." 

The  woodman  threw  off  his  coat,  and  taking  up  his  rifle,  substituted  a  new  for  the  old 
flint,  and  furnishing  the  pan  with  fresh  priming,  before  our  hero  could  well  understand  the 
proposed  and  novel  arrangement  so  as  to  interpose  in  its  arrest,  he  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  Rivers  stood,  apparently  awaiting  the  youth's  decision,  and  slapping  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  thus  addressed  him,  *'  I  say,  Guy  Rivers,  the  'squire  thinks  you  too  great  a  black- 
guard for  him  to  handle,  and  leaves  all  the  matter  to  me.     Now  you  see,  as  I've  done  that 
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May  which  I  take  It  makes  me  jutt  as  great  a  blackguard  as  yourself,  I  stand  up  hk  Us 
place.  So  here*ft  for  you.  You  needn't  make  any  excuse,  and  say  you  have  no  quarrel  with 
ne,  for  as  I  am  to  handle  you  in  his  place,  you  will  consider  me  to  say  everything  that  he  has 
laid— every  word  of  it ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  if  more  be  necessary,  you  must  know,  I 
tiiiBk  you  a  mere  skunk,  and  Tve  been  wanting  to  have  a  fair  lick  at  you  for  a  monstrous 
loDf  season.*' 

**  You  shall  not  interfere,  Forrester,  now,  and  in  this  manner,  on  any  pretence,  for  the 
ihdter  of  the  coward,  who,  having  insulted  me,  now  refuses  to  give  me  satisfaction.  If  you 
have  anything  to  ask  at  my  hands  when  I  have  done  with  him  I  shall  be  ready  for  you,*'  was 
tiifl  reply  of  Rivers. 

'**  You  hear  that,  'squire.  I  told  you  so.  He  has  called  you  a  coward,  and  you  will  have 
tofighthim  at  last.** 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  that,  Forrester,  and  beg  that  you  will  undertake  no  fighting 
on  my  account.  When  my  person  or  honour  is  in  danger,  I  am  man  enough  to  take  care  of 
myself;  and,  when  I  am  not,  my* neighbour  or  friend  can  do  me  no  service  by  taking  my 
place.    As  for  this  felon,  the  hangman  for  him'— nobody  else." 

Maddened,  not  less  by  the  cool  determination  of  Colleton  than  by  the  contemptuous  con- 
dasion  of  his  speech.  Rivers,  without  a  word,  sprang  fiercely  upon  him  with  a  dirk,  drawn 
from  his  bosom  with  concerted  motion  as  he  made  the  leap — striking,  as  he  approached,  a 
blow  at  the  unguarded  breast  of  the  youth,  which,  from  the  fell  and  fiendish  aim  and  effort, 
most  have  resulted  fatally,  had  he  not  been  properly  prepared  for  some  such  attempt.  Ralph 
was  in  his  prime,  however,  of  vigorous  make  and  muscle,  and  well  practised  in  the  ag^e 
sports  and  athletic  exercises  of  woodland  life.  He  saw  the  intent  in  the  mischievous  glance 
of  hia'enemy's  eye  in  time  to  guard  himself  against  it ;  and,  suddenly  changing  his  position 
as  Uie  body  of  his  antagonist  was  nearly  upon  him,  he  eluded  the  blow,  an^  the  force  and 
impetus  employed  in  the  effort  bore  the  assassin  forward.  Before  he  could  arrest  his  own 
progress  the  youth  had  closed  in  upon  him,  and  by  a  dexterous  use  of  his  foot,  in  a  manner 
well  known  to  the  American  woodman,  Rivers,  without  being  able  to  interpose  the  slightest 
obstacle  to  the  new  direction  thus  given  him,  was  forcibly  hurled  to  the  ground.  Before  he 
could  recover,  the  youth  was  upon  him.  His  blood  was  now  at  fever  heat,  for  he  had  not 
heard  the  taunts  upon  his  courage  from  all  around  him  with  indifierence,  though  he  had 
borne  them  with  a  laudable  degree  of  patience  throughout.  His  eye  shot  forth  fires  almost 
as  malignant  as  those  of  his  opponent.  One  of  his  hands  was  wreathed  in  the  neckcloth  of 
his  prostrate  foe,  while  the  otiaer  was  employed  in  freeing  his  own  dirk  from  the  incumbrances 
of  his  vest.  This  took  little  time,  and  he  would  not  have  hesitated  in  the  blow,  when  the 
interposition  of  those  present  bore  him  off^  and  permitted  the  fallen  and  stunned  man  to 
recover  his  feet.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  honest  friendship  of  Forrester  was  to  be 
tried  and  tested.  The  sympathies  of  those  around  were  most  generally  with  the  ruffian ; 
and  the  aspect  of  afiairs  was  something  unlucky,  when  the  latter  was  not  only  permitted  to 
recommence  the  attack,  but  when  the  youth  was  pinioned  to  the  ground  by  others  of  the 
gang,  and  disarmed  of  all  defence.  The  moment  was  perilous ;  and,  whooping  like  a  savage, 
Forrester  leapt  in  between,  dealing  at  the  same  time  his  powerful  blows  from  one  to  the 
Other,  right  and  left,  and  making  a  clear  field  around  the  youth. — '*  Fair  play  is  all  I  ask, 
boys— fair  play,  and  we  can  lick  the  whole  of  you.  Hurra  for  old  Carolina.  Who's  he  says 
a  word  against  her  ?  Let  him  stand  up,  and  be  knocked  down.  How's  it,  'squire— you 
an't  hurt,  I  reckon.  I  hope  not ;  if  you  are.  Til  have  a  shot  with  Rivers  myself  on  the 
spot." 

But  Munro  interposed. — **  We  have  had  enough  outcry,  Forrester.  Let  us  have  no  more. 
Take  this  young  man  along  with  you,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  him." 

'*  Well,  Wat  Munro,  all  the  'squire  wants  is  fair  play— fair  play  for  both  of  us,  and  we'll 
take  the  field,  man  after  man.  I  tell  you  what,  Munro,  in  our  parts  the  chickens  are  always 
hatched  with  spurs,  and  the  children  born  with  their  eye  teeth.  We  know  something  too 
about  whipping  our  weight  in  wild  cats ;  and  until  the  last  governor  of  our  state  had  all  the 
bears  killed,  because  they  were  getting  civilized^  we  could  wrestle  with  'em  man  for  man, 
and  throw  seven  out  of  ten." 
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CHAPTER   IV 

"  Her  heut  is  foil  of  nuny  fMn, 
Her  eye  is  dim  with  moDy  tean^ 
And  in  her  eheek  aad  on  her  faraw. 
The  white  Las  grown  to  narUe  now." 

Ralph  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  the  village  that  night— hit  sturdy  firiend  FoTMtor  - 
insisting  upon  his  occupying  with  him  the  little  lodge  of  his  own,  resting  on  the  bordmtf 
the  settlement,  and  almost  embowelled  In  the  forest.     Here  they  conversed  mitil  a  lata  hov 
previous  to  their  retiring ;  the  woodman  entering  more  largely  into  his  own  history  tbsn  be 
bad  done  before.      He  suffisred  painfully  from  the  occurrences  of  the  day,    detailed  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  woriied  upon  by  Munro  to  take  part  in  the  more  fearfol  tnoi* 
action  with  the  guard — how  the  excitement  oF  the  approaching  conflict  had  defeated  Mi 
capacities  of  thought,  and  led  him  on  to  the  commission  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  gcnail 
oflbnce.     Touching  the  initial  affair  with  the  squatters,  he  had  no  compunctious  scmplii. 
That  was  all  fair  game  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  even  had  blood  been  spOled  more  frMij 
among  them  than  it  was,  he  seemed  to  think  he  should  have  had  no  remorse.     But  on  the 
subject  of  the  murder  of  the  guard,  for  so  he  himself  called  his  crime,  his  feeling  was  lo 
intensely  agonizing,  that  Ralph,  though  as  much  shocked  as  himself  at  the  events,  found'it 
necessary  to  employ  sedative  language,  and  to  forbear  all  manner  of  rebuke.     At  an  eariy 
hour  of  the  morning,  they  proceeded  in  company  to  the  village.— Forrester  having  to  coBi- 
plete  certain  arrangements  prior  to  his  flight,  which,  by  the  advice  of  Colleton,  he  had  at 
once  determined  upon.     Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  determination  of  many  among  them  not 
having  those  resources,  in  a  familiarity  with  crime  and  criminal  associations,  which  were 
common  to  such  as  Munro  and  Rivers.     The  aspect  of  the  village  was  somewhat  varied  from 
its  wont.     Its  people  were  not  so  far  gone  in  familiarity  with  occurrences  like  those  of  the 
preceding  day  as  to  be  utterly  insensible  to  their  consequences  ;  and  a  chili  inertness  per- 
vaded  all  faces,  and  set  at  defiance  every  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  few  who  had  led,  to 
put  the  greater  number  in  better  spirits,  either  with  themselves  or  those  around  them.    They 
were  men  habituated,  it  may  be,  to  villanies,  but  of  a  petty  description,  and  far  beneath  that 
which  we  have  just  recorded.     It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  when  the  momentary 
impulse  had  passed  away,  they  felt  numerous  misgivings.     They  were  all  assembled,  as  on 
the  day  before — their  new  allies  with  them—- arms  in  their  hands,  but  seemingly  without 
much  disposition  for  their  use.     They  sauntered  unconsciously  about  the  village,  in  little 
groups  or  individually,  without  concert  or  combination,  and  with  suspicious  or  hesitatiDg 
eye.     Occasionally  the  accents  of  a  single  voice  broke  the  general  silence  among  themi 
though  but  for  a  single  moment,  and  then  with  a  startling  and  painful  influence,  which 
imparted  a  still  deeper  sense  of  gloom  to  the  spirits  of  all.     It  appeared  to  come  laden  with 
a  mysterious  and  strange  terror,  and  the  speaker,  aptly  personifying  the  Fear  in  Collins's  fine 
'  Ode  on  the  Passions,'  "*  shrunk  from  the  sounds  himself  had  made."    Ralph,  in  company 
with  Forrester,  made  his  appearance  among  the  squatters  while  thus  situated.    Seeing  them 
armed  as  on  the  previous  day,  he  was  apprehensive  of  some  new  evil ;  and  as  he  approached 
the  several  stray  groups,  made  known  his  apprehensions  to  his  companion  in  strong  language. 
He  was  not  altogether  assured  of  Forrester's  own  compunction,  and  the  appearance  of  those 
around  almost  persuaded  him  to  doubt  his  sincerity.     **  Why  are  these  people  assembled, 
Forrester  ? — is  there  anything  new — is  there  more  to  be  done — more  blood-letting — ^more 
crime  and  violence— are  they  still  unsatisfied  ?•* 

The  earnestness  of  the  inquirer  was  coupled  with  a  sternness  of  eye  and  warmth  oi 
accent  which  had  in  them  much  that,  under  other  ctrcumstandes  and  at  other  times,  would 
have  been  sorely  offensive  to  the  sturdy  woodman,  whose  spirit  anything  in  the  guise  of 
rebuke  would  have  been  calculated  to  vex.  But  he  was  burdened  with  thoughts  at  the 
moment,  which,  in  a  sufficiently  monitorial  character,  humbled  him  with  a  scourge  thnf 
lacerated  at  every  stroke. 
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"  Ood  fi»bid,  'squire,  that  more  hem  iboiiU  be  dene.  There  bee  been  nu»re  done  eireedy 
than  any  of  us  shall  woll  get  rid  of.  I  wish  to  heaven  1  had  taken  cmtleii  from  ymu  Bat  I 
WM  nady  'squire—mad  to  the  heart,  and  beoane  the  williDg  tool  of  men  not  io  nad,  but  more 
evO  than  1 1    Ood  forbid,  air,  that  there  shonid  be  more  harm  done.** 

"Then  why  this  assembly  ?  Why  do  the  \i)lagerB,  and  these  ragged  and  savage  fellowe 
whom  you  have  incorporated  among  you,  why  do  they  lounge  about  idly,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  faces  that  still  seem  bent  on  mischief?** 

'*  Because  'squire,  it's  Impossible  to  do  otherwise.  We  can't  go  to  work,  for  the  life  of  ue, 
if  we  wished  to  ;  we  all  feel  that  we  have  gone  too  far,  and  those  whoee  own  conseienoes  do  not 
traoUe  them,  are  yet  too  much  troubled  by  fear  of  the  conseqoenees  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  takn 
«p  handspike  m  hammer  again  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  ** 

The  too  gfuilty  man  had  indeed  apoken  his  own  and  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whoea 
hi  lived.  They  could  now  ace  and  feel  the  fmita  of  that  raah  error  which  had  led  them  on ; 
bat  their  conadouaneaa  came  too  lato  for  retrieval,  and  they  now  wondered,  with  a  aimplioity 
truly  anrpriaing  to  thoae  w1m>  imow  with  what  feetlity  an  uneducated  and  warm  people  may  be 
lad  to  their  own  ruin,  that  thia  conadouaneaa  had  not  oome  to  them  belbre.  Ralph,  attended 
by  Forreater,  advanced  among  the  crowd  i  as  he  did  so,  all  eyee  were  turned  upon  him,  and  a 
■Oan  conference  took  place,  having  a  reference  to  himself^  between  Munro  and  a  few  other 
of  the  ringleaders.  Thia  conference  waa  brief,  and  aa  aoon  aa  it  waa  ooneloded,  the  landlord 
tmad  to  the  youth,  and  apoke  as  follows :— **  You  were  a  witness,  Mr  Colleton,  of  this  whole 
tntBsaotion  ;  and  can  say  whether  the  soldiers  were  not  guilty  of  the  moat  unprovoked  aaaaolt 
ipoa  na  without  reaaon  or  right." 

**  I  can  aay  no  auch  thing,  sir,**  was  his  reply.  '^  On  the  oontrary,  I  am  compelled  to  saf, 
that  a  more  horrible  and  unjuatifiable  tranaaotion  I  never  witneeaed.  I  must  say  that  they 
van  not  the  aggressors." 

**  How  unjustifiable,  young  sir  ?**  quickly  and  sternly  retorted  the  landlord.  **  Did  you 
DBt.behold  us  ridden  down  by  the  soldiery--did  they  not  attack  us  in  our  trenches— in  our 
CMdab  M  it  were ;  and  have  wo  not  a  right  to  defend  our  caatle  fnm  aaaallanta  ?  They  took 
the  adventure  at  their  peril,  and  suffered  accordingly.*' 

**  I  know  not  what  your  title  may  be  to  the  grounds  you  have  defended  so  successfiilly,  and 
whieh  you  have  styled  your  castle,  nor  shall  I  atop  to  inquire.  I  do  not  believe  that  your  right 
diher  gave  you  possession  or  authorised  your  defence  of  them  in  this  cruel  manner.  The 
natter,  however,  is  between  you  and  your  country.  My  own  impreasiona  are  decidedly  against 
foa;  and  were  I  called  upon  for  an  opioion  aa  to  your  mode  of  aaaerting  your  pretended 
Tfbt,  I  ahould  deacribe  it  as  brutal  and  barbarous,  and  wholly  without  excuse  or  justificatioot 
whether  examined  by  divine  or  human  laws." 

"  A  aermon— a  sermon — from  the  young  preacher— come,  boya,  let*  s  give  him  Old  Hundred, 
RaaUy,  air,  you  promise  almost  aa  well  aa  the  parson  you  heard  yesterday ;  and  will  take  lessons 
from  bim,  if  advised  by  mc.  But  go  on— come  to  a  finish  mount  upon  the  stump,  whero 
TOO  can  be  better  seen  and  beard." 

The  cheek  of  the  youth  glowed  with  indignation  at  the  speech  of  the  ruffian,  but  he  replied 
with  a  concentrated  calmnesa  that  waa  full  of  aignificance.  **  Yon  miatake  me  greatly,  sir,  if 
yoa  imagine  I  am  to  be  provoked  into  an  indiacreet  conteat  with  you  by  any  taunt  which  you 
eaa  utter.  I  pride  myaelf  somewhat  in  the  tact  with  which  I  discover  a  ruffian,  and  ha?ing, 
at  an  early  period  of  your  acquaintance,  seen  what  you  were,  I  cannot  regard  you  in  any  other 
than  a  single  point  of  view.  Were  you  not  what  I  know  you  to  be^  whatever  might  have  been 
the  difference  of  fotce  between  ua,  I  ahould  ere  thia  have  driven  my  dirk  into  your  throat." 

**  Why,  that's  something  like,  now— that's  what  1  call  manly.  You  do  seem  to  have  some 
plack  in  you,  young  air,  though  you  might  make  more  use  of  it.  I  like  a  fellow  that  can  feel 
when  he*8  touched  ;  and  don't  think  a  bit  the  worae  of  yon  that  yon  think  ill  of  me,  and  tell 
me  BO.  But  that's  not  the  thing  now.  We  must  talk  of  other  mattera.  You  must  answer 
a  dvil  question  or  two  for  the  satisfection  of  the  company.  We  want  to  know^  sir,  if  you  are 
(Uspoaed  to  tell  tales  out  oi  school— if  we  may  apprehend  anj  interferenoe  on  your  part 
between  us  and  the  state.    Will  yon  tell  the  authorities  what  yon  saw  ?'* 

Tko  yonth  made  no  answer  to  thia  question,  but  turning  oootenptuonaly  upon  hb  heel. 
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wai  about  to  leave  the  circle,  around  which  the  anembly,  in  viable  anilety  for  Us  tefiy,  wu 
DOW  beginning  to  crowd. 

**  Stay,  young  master,  not  so  fiist.  •  Yon  matt  give  ne  tome  aniwer  before  yon  are  oft  Let 
us  Icnow  what  we  are  to  expect ;  whether,  if  called  upioo  by  |Lny  authority,  you  would  rend 
what  yon  know  of  this  business  ?"  was  the  forther  inqufa^  of  Munro. 

"  I  certainly  should— every  word  of  it  I  should  at  onoe  say  that  you  were  all  crindail, 
and  describe  yon  as  the  chief  actor  and  instigator  in  this  nnhappy  affiur." 

The  response  of  Colleton  had  been  unhesitating  and  Immediate ;  and  bavlog  given  it,  he 
passed  throngh  the  throng,  and  left  the  crowd,  which,  sullenly  parting,  made  way  for  him  is 
front.  Guy  Rivers,  in  an  under-tone,  muttered  in  the  ear  of  Munro  as  be  left  the  drde— 
**  That,  by  the  Eternal  God,  he  shall  never  do !  Are  yon  satisfied  now  of  the  necessity  ef 
tUencing  him?**  Munro  simply  made  a  sign  of  sflenoe,  and  took  no  seeming  note  ot  U| 
departure ;  but  his  determination  was  made,  and  there  was  now  no  obstacle  in  that  quarter  te 
the  long-contemplated  vengeance  of  his  confederate.  While  this  matter  waa  in  progresi 
among  the  villagers,  Counsellor  Pippin  vexed  himself  and  his  man  Hob  not  a  little  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  contrive  to  make  some  professional  busineil 
grow  out  of  it.  He  could  not  well  expect  any  of  the  persons  conoemed  voluntarily  to  eonviet 
themselves ;  and  his  thoughts  turned  necessarily  upon  our  hero,  as  the  only  one  on  whom  he 
could  rest  his  desire  in  this  particular.  We  have  seen  with  what  indifferent  success  his  own 
adventure  on  the  field  of  action,  and  when  the  danger  was  all  well  over,  was  attended ;  but  be 
had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  persuade  himself  that  but  little  was  wanting,  without  appearing 
in  the  matter  himself,  to  induce  Ralph  to  prosecute  Rivers  for  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  • 
charge  which,  in  his  presence,  he  had  heard  him  make.  He  calculated  in  thk  way  to  secure 
himself  in  two  jobs— as  magistrate,  to  institute  the  initial  proceedings  by  which  Rivers  was  to 
be  brought  to  trial,  and  the  expense  of  which  Ralph  was  required  to  pay — and  as  an  attorney 
at  law,  and  the  only  one  of  which  the  "village  might  boast,  to  have  the  satisfoction  of  defeodfaig 
and  clearing  the  criminaL  Such  being  the  result  of  his  deliberations,  he  dispatched  Hob 
with  a  note  to  Ralph,  requesting  to  see  him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  upon  bnsbieM 
of  the  last  importance.  Hob  arrived  at  the  inn  just  at  the  time  when,  In  the  court  in  fronts 
Ralph,  in  company  with  the  woodman,  had  joined  the  villagers  there  assembled.  Hob,  wbo^ 
from  long  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  his  master,  had  acquired  something  of  a  like  dlf* 
position,  felt  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  what  was  going  on  ;  but  knowing  his  situation,  and 
duly  valuing  his  own  importance  as  the  servant  of  so  great  a  man  as  the  village  lawyer,  1m 
oonceiyed  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  due  and  proper  caution.  It  is  more  than  probablo 
that  bis  presence  would  have  been  unregarded,  had  he  made  his  approaches  freely  and  widi 
confidence ;  -but  Hob  was  outrageoasly  ambitious,  and  mystery  was  delightfol.  He  went  to 
work  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  what  with  occasionally  taking  the  cover,  now  of  a  bush,  now 
of  a  pine-tree,  and  now  of  a  convenient  hillock.  Hob  had  got  himself  very  comfortably  lodged 
in  the  recess  of  an  old  ditch,  originally  cut  to  carry  off  a  body  of  water  which  rested  on  what 
was  now  in  part  the  public  mall.  Becoming  interested  in  the  proceedings,  and  hearing  of  the 
departure  of  Ralph,  to  whom  he  bad  been  dispatched,  his  head  gradually  assumed  a  mora 
elevated  position.-he  soon  forgot  his  precaution,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  spy,  neither  the 
most  diminutive  nor  graceful,  becoming  rather  too  protuberant,  were  salut^  with  a  smart 
assault  vigorously  kept  up  by  the  assailant,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  hickory  appeared  a  ft* 
miliar  matter.  Hob  roared  lustily,  and  was  dragged  from  his  cover.  The  note  was  found 
upon  him,  and  still  further  tended  to  exaggerate  the  hostile  feeling  which  the  party  now  en- 
tertained for  the  youth.  Under  the  terrors  of  the  lash,  Hob  confessed  a  great  deal  moro 
than  was  true,  and  roused  into  a  part  forgetfulness  of  their  offence  by  the  increased  prospect 
of  its  punishment,  which  the  negro  had  unhesitatingly  represented  as  near  at  hand,  they 
proceeded  to  the  ofRoe  of  the  lawyer.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pippin  denied  all  the  statements  ojf 
his  negro—his  note  was  thrust  into  his  face ;  and  without  scruple  seizing  upon  his  papers, 
they  consigned  to  the  flames  deed,  process,  and  document— all  the  fair  and  unfair  proceedings 
alike,  of  the  lawyer,  corrected  carefully  through  a  busy  period  of  thirty  years'  litigation.  Th^ 
would  have  proceeded  in  like  manner  to  the  treatment  of  Ralph,  but  that  Guy  Rivers  himself 
interposed  to  allay  and  otherwise  direct  their  fhry.     The  cunning  ruffian  well  knew  that 
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Forrefter  would  stand  by  the  youth,  and  unwilling  to  incur  an}-  risk,  where  the  game  in  another 
wijr  seemed  so  secure,  he  succeeded,  in  quieting  the  party  by  claiming  to  himself  the  privilege, 
on  the  part  of  his  wounded  honour,  of  a  (air  field  with  one  who  had  so  grievously  assailed  it. 
Taking  the  landlord  aside,  therefore,  they  discussed  various  propositions  for  taking  the  life  of 
one  hateful  to  the  one  person  and  dangerous  to  them  all.  Munro  was  now  npt  unwilling 
to  recognise  the  necessity  of  taking  him  off ;  and  without  entering  into  the  feelings  of  Rivers, 
which  were  almost  entirely  personal,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  deed,  the  mode  of  performing 
which  was  somewhat  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  These  will  find  their  due  develop- 
nent  as  we  proceed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  speak  further  of  them  now. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ralph  had  returned  to  the  village  inn,  encountering,  at  the  first  step 
opoo  entering  the  threshold,  the  person  of  the  very  interesting  girl,  almost  the  only  redeemmg 
tJMt  of  that  establishment.  She  had  heard  of  the  occurrence,  as  who,  indeed,  had  not— and 
tfM  first  expression  of  her  face  as  her  eyes  met  those  of  Ralph,  though  with  a  smile,  had  in  it 
•onetUttg  of  a  rebuke  for  not  having  taken  the  counsel  which  she  had  given  him  on  his  dq>af^ 
tare  from  the  place  of  prayer.  With  a  gentleness  strictly  in  character,  he  conversed  with 
her  hr  some  time  on  indifferent  topics,  surprised  at  every  uttered  word  from  her  lips^so 
■ntfeal,  so  true  to  the  modest  weaknesses  of  her  own,  yet  so  fiill  of  the  wisdom  and  energy 
widch  is  the  more  legitimate  characteristic  of  the  other  sex.  '  At  length  she  brought  him  back 
to  the  subject  of  the  recent  strife.^**  You  must  go  from  this  place,  Mr  Colleton-^you  are  not 
nfe  in  this  bouse — in  this  country.  You  can  travel  now  without  inconvenience  from  your 
hte  injuries,  which  do  not  appear  to  affect  you  ;  and  the  sooner  you  are  gone  the  better  for 
yonr  safety.  There  are  those  here** — and  she  loooked  around  with  a  studious  caution  as  she 
ipoks^  while  her  voice  sunk  into  a  whisper — **  who  only  wait  the  hour  and  the  opportunity 
te  *  and  here  her  voice  faltered  as  if  ^e  felt  the  imagined  prospect — **  to  put  you  to  a 
■erdless  death.  Believe  me,  and  in  your  confident  strength  do  not  despise  my  wamingSL 
Kodiing  but  prudence  and  flight  can  save  you." 

"  Why,**  said  the  youth,  smiling,  and  taking  her  hand  in  reply,  **  why  should  I  fear  to  linger 
h  a  region  where  one  so  much  more  alive  to  its  sternness  than  myself  may  yet  dare  to  abide  ? 
TUnk  you,  fair  Lucy,' that  I  am  less  hardy — ^less  fearless  of  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  of 
tlib  region  than  yourself?  You  little  know  how  much  at  this  moment  my  spirit  is  'willing  to 
Moounter  ;*'  and  as  he  spoke,  his  lips  wore  a  smile,  there  was  a  stem  sadness,  though  in  his  look, 
wA  a  gloomy  contraction  of  his  brow,  which  made  the  expression  one  of  the  frillest  melancholy. 
The  giri  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  full  of  a  deep,  though  unconscious  interest.  She 
tanned  desirous  of  searching  into  that  spirit  which  he  had  described  as  so  reckless.  With- 
dnwittg  her  hand  suddenly,  however,  as  if  now  for  the  first  time  aware  of  its  position,  she 
npHed  hastfly— **  Yet,  I  pray  you,  Mr  Colleton,  let  not  any  sorrow  make  you  indifferent  to 
the  warning  I  have  given  you.     There  is  danger — more  danger  here  to  you  than  to  me-* 

thoDgfa  to  me **    The  tears  filled  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  her  head  sunk  down  on 

ker  breast  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  mental  abandonment — **  there  is  more  than  death.*' 

The  youth  again  took  her  hand  warmly.  He  understood  too  well  the  signification  of  her 
ipeech,  and  the  sad  sacrifice  which  it  referred  to ;  and  an  interest  in  her  fate  was  awakened 
is  his  bosom,  which  made  him  for  a  moment  forget  himself  and  the  gentle  Edith  of  his  own 
dreams. — **  Command  me  Miss  Munro,  though  I  peril  my  life  in  your  behalf;  say  that  1  can 
lervc  you  with  anything,  and  trust  me  to  obey." 

She  shook  her  head  tnoumfiiUy,  but  without  reply.  Again  he  pressed  his  services,  which 
were  still  refused.  A  little  more  firmly,  however,  she  again  urged  his  departure.—'*  My 
solicitations  have  no  idle  origin.  Believe  me,  you  are  in  danger,  and  have  but  little  time  for 
^y.  I  would  not  thus  hurry  you,  but  that  I  would  not  have  you  perish.  No,  no !  you 
have  been  gentle  and  kind,  as  few  others  have  been,  to  the  poor  orphan.  And  though  I 
would  still  see  and  hear  you,  I  would  not  that  you  should  suffer.  I  should  rather  suffer 
ttyielf' 

Much  of  this  was  evidently  uttered  with  the  most  childish  unconsciousness.  Her  mind 
was  obviously  deeply  excited  with  her  fears ;  and  when  the  youth  assured  her,  in  answer  to 
her  inquiries,  that  he  should  proceed  in  the  morning  on  his  journey,  she  interrupted  him  quickly 
— "  To-day — to-day — now — do  not  delay,  I  pray  you.  You  know  not  the  perils  which  night 
may  bring  forth.** 

W*nen  assured  thj^the  himself  could  perceive  no  c&me  of  p«fA,  %xi^  ^\A^^ttV^^TBKBnR>'^- 
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ttiiBciently  lofty,  he  gave  her  to  aoderstand  that  a  feeKng  of  pride  alone,  if  there  were  nd  ofiMT 
cause,  would  prevent  a  procedure  savouring*  so  poeh  of  flight,  she  shook  her  head  mom^kBf 
though  saying  nothing.  In  reply  to  his  offer  of  service,  she  returned  him  her  thinks  M 
assuring  him  that  he  eould  do  her  none,  she  retired  from  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER    V. 

**  Lnve*!!  prayer  is  urged  in  Tain,  when  narrow  aonla 
Jadge orita  wanla and  loaginga.    W«altk ia atam. 
And  the  idolatrous  Ioto  of  gold  will  bide 
No  homage  bat  its  own.*' 
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During  the  progress  of  the  dialogue  narrated  in  the  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter,  FonseiUr 
bad  absented  himself  as  much  probably  with  a  delicate  sense  of  courtesy,  which  aotScipatal 
some  further  results  than  canoe  from  it,  as  with  the  view  to  the  consummation  of  sonae  fdntt 
matters  of  his  own.  He  now  returned,  and  signifying  his  readiness  to  Ralph,  they  mounted  thdr 
horses,  and  proceeded  on  a  proposed  ride  out  of  the  village,  in  which  Forrester  had  promini 
to  show  the  youth  a  pleasanter  region  and  neighbourhood.  This  ride,  however,  was  nthcr 
of  a  gloomy  tendency,  as  its  influences  were  lost  in  the  utterance  and  free  exhibition  to  Ralph 
of  the  mental  sufierings  of  his  companion.  Naturally  of  a  good  spirit  and  temper,  his  ben^ 
though  strong  of  endurance  and  fearless  of  trial,  had  not  yet  been  greatly  hardened  by  ihe 
world's  circumstance.  The  cool  droppings  of  the  bitter  waters,  however  they  mjght  htm 
worn  into,  had  not  altogether  petrified  it ;  and  his  feelings,  coupled  with  and  at  all  tlmtf 
aeted  upon  by  a  southern  fancy,  did  not  fail  to  depict  to  his  owp  sense,  and  in  the  most  linidy 
colours,  the  offence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  It  was  with  a  reproachfully  and  trouble^ 
•ome  unconsciousness,  therefore,  that  he  now  addressed  his  more  youthful  companion  on  the 
subject  so  fearfully  presented  to  bis  thought.  He  had  already,  in  their  brief  acqQaiDtaium 
found  in  Ralph  a  firm  and  friendly  adviser,  and  acknowledging  in  his  person  all  the  underrtood 
superiorities  of  polished  manners  and  correct  education,  he  did  not  scruple  to  come  to  hill 
for  advice  in  his  present  difficulties.  Ralph,  fully  comprehending  his  distress,  and  conaofawi 
how  little  of  his  fault  bad  been  premeditated, — estimating,  too,  the  many  good  qnallte 
apparent  in  his  character,  did  not  withhold  his  counsel, 

"  I  can  say  little  to  you  now,  Forrester,  in  the  way  of  advice,  bo  long  as  you  continne  ta 
herd  with  the  men  who  have  already  led  you  into  so  much  mischie£  You  appear  to  mje«  and 
mnst  appear  to  all  men,  while  coupled  with  such  associations,  as  voluntarily  choosing  your 
ground,  and  taking  all  the  consequences  of  its  position.  As  there  would  seem  no  necessity  ibr 
your  dwelling  longer  among  them,  you  certainly  do  make  your  choice  in  thus  continuing  their 
associate." 

"  Not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice,  now,  *squire,  as  jrou  imagine.     It  was,  to  be  sure,  cfaoiee 
at  first,  but  then  I  did  not  honour  the  people  I  had  to  deal  with ;  and  when  I  did,  you  see^  the 
circumstances  were  altered." 
'*  How,  and  by  what  means  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  'squire,  you  must  know,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  keep  the  thing  from  yon,  I 
took  a  liking,  a  short  time  after  I  came  here,  to  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
diggers,  and  she  to  mc,  at  least  so  she  says,  and  I  must  confess  I'm  not  unwilling  to  believe  bar; 

though  it  is  difiicult  to  say — these  women  you  know "  and  as  he  left  the  unfinished  sentence* 

he  glanced  significantly  to  the  youth's  face  with  an  expression  which  the  latter  thus  interpreted 
<— ."  Are  not,  you  would  say,  at  all  times  to  be  relied  on." 

"  Why,  no,  'squire,  I  would  not  exactly  say  that ;  that  might  be  something  too  much  of  • 
speech.  I  did  mean  to  say,  from  what  we  see  daily,  that  it  isn't  always  they  know  their  own 
minds." 

**  There  is  some  truth,  Forrester,  in  the  distmction,  and  I  have  thought  so  before.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  gentler  sex  is  far  less  given  to  deceit  than  our  own  ;  but  their  opinions  and 
feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  with  infinitely  more  frequency  and  facility,  and  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  passing  and  occasional  influences.  Their  very  susceptibility  to  the  moil 
light  and  casual  impressions,  is,  of  itself,  calculated  to  render  vacillating  their  estunate  of  things 
and  characters.  They  are  creatures  of  such  delicate  construction,  and  their  affections  an  of 
saesb  Me  character,  that,  like  ail  floe  machinery,  they  are  perpetually  operated  cm  by  the 
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i|toB^  the  winds,  the  deivv  end  the  sanibiae.  The  frost  blightt  and  the  sun  bUttera;  and  a 
Uid  or  atera  eooeiit  elevateeor  depresses,  where,  with  us,  they  might  pass  unheeded  or  unheanL 
We  are  mere  cnnning*  more  shy  and  oautious ;  and  seldom,  after  a  certain  age,  let  our 
^i^ft'**^*^  ont  of  onr  own  custody.  We  learn  very  soon  in  life,  indeed,  we  are  compelled  to 
Im,  in  onr  own  defence,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  go  into  the  world  as  if  we  were  going  into 
battle.  We  send  out  spies,  keep  sentinels  on  duty,  man  our  defences,  carry  arms  in  our  bosoms^ 
wlifeh  we  oorer  with  a  buckler,  though  with  the  policy  of  a  court,  we  conceal  that  in  turn  with 
uflken  and.embroUlered  vestinenU  We  watch  every  erring  thought,  we  learn  to  be  equivocal 
of  speech ;  and  onr  very  hearts,  as  the  Indians  phrase  it.  are  taught  to  speak  their  desirea  with 
tdeoble  tongue.  We  are  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  enemies  and  attack ;  we  dread  pit- 
fills  and  eiranmventions,  and  we  feel  that  every  fece  which  we  encounter  is  a  smiling  deceit— 
ef«y  honeyed  word  a  blandishment  meant  to  betray  us.  These  are  lessons  which  society,  as- 
it  present  constituted,  teaehes  of  itselfl  With  women  the  case  k  essentially  different.  They 
lase  few  of  these  influences  to  pervert  and  mislead.  They  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  market- 
plase^  thej  are  not  candidates  for  plaoe  or  power,  they  have  not  the  ambition  which  is  always 
draggling  for  state  and  for  solf ;  but  with  a  wisdom  in  this,  that  might  avail  us  wonderfully  in. 
d  ether  respcots,  they  are  kept  apart,  as  things  for  love  and  worship,  domestic  divinities,  whose 
trae  altar-place  is  the  fireside ;  whose  true  sway  is  over  fond  hearts,  generous  sensibilities,  and 
ivaacnlate  honour.  Where  should  they  learn  to  contend  with  guile,  to  acquire  cuDniog  and 
dreamspection,  to  guard  the  heart,  to  keep  sweet  affections  locked  up  coldly,  like  mountain 
waters  ?  Shall  we  wonder  that  they  sometimes  deceive  themselves  rather  than  their  oeigbbouis, 
that  they  sometimes  misapprehend  their  own  feelings,  and  mistake  for  love  some  less  absorbing: 
iirtnider,  who  but  lights  upon  the  heart  for  a  single  instant,  as  a  bird  upon  his  spray,  to  rest 
or  to  plume  his  pinions,  and  be  off  with  the  very  next  zephyr  ?  But  all  this  is  wide  of  the 
■srk,  Forrester,  and  keeps  you  from  your  story." 

■*  My  story  isn't  much.  Master  Colleton,  and  is  easily  told.  I  love  Kate,  and,  as  I  said  before,. 
IbsUeve  Kate  loves  me*;  and  though  it  be  scarcely  a  sign  of  manh'ness  to  confess  so  much,  yet 
Inst  say  to  you,  'squire,  that  I  love  her  so  very  much,  that  I  cannot  do  without  her." 

**  I  honour  your  avowal,  Forrester,  and  see  nothing  unmanly  or  unbecoming  in  the  sentiment 
jn  piofess.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  feeling,  in  my  mind,  more  truly  than  any  other,  indicates 
tin  presence  and  possession  of  those  very  qualities  out  of  which  true  manhood  is  made.  The 
emtnre  who  prides  himself  chiefly  upon  his  insensibilities,  has  no  more  claim  to  be  considered 
a  human  being  than  the  trees  that  gather  around  us,  or  the  rocks  over  which  we  travel." 

"  WelU  'squire,  I  believe  you  are  right,  and  I  am  glad  that  such  is  your  opinion,  for  now  I 
tbaH  be  able  to  speak  to  you  more  freely  upon  this  subject.  Indeed,  you  talk  about  the  thing 
m  knowingly,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised,  'squire,  to  find  out  that  you  too  had  something 
of  the  same  sort  troubling  your  heart,  though  here  you  be  travelling  far  from  home  and  among 
ittBDgers." 

The  remark  of  Forrester  was  put  knowingly,  and  with  an  air  of  aroh  inquhy.  A  slight 
ihsdow  passed  over  and  clouded  the  face  of  the  youth,  and  for  a  moment  his  brow  waa 
wrinkled  into  sternness;  but  hastily  suppressing  the  awakened  emotion,  whatever  its  origin 
night  have  been,  he  simply  replied  in  an  indirect  rebuke,  which  his  companion  very  readily 
comprehended — "  You  were  speaking  of  your  own  heart,  I  believe^  Forrester,  and  not  of  mine.. 
Iffon  please,  we  will  confioe  ourselves  to  the  one  territory,  particularly  as  it  promises  to  find 
niiuffiiaient  employment  of  itself,  wlth6ut  rendering  it  necessary  that  we  should  cross  over. 
ts  my  other." 

**  It's  a  true  word,  'squire ;  the  business  of  the  one  territory  is  sufficient  for  me,  at  this, 
tina^  and  more  than  I  shall  well  get  through  with ;  but  though  I  know  this,  somehow  or  other, 
Ivant  to  foiget  it  all,  if  possible;  and  sometimes  I  dose  my  eyes  in  the  hope  to  shut  out 
Qgly  thoughts." 

**  The  feeling  is  melancholy  enough,  but  it  is  just  the  one  which  should  test  your  man- 
bood.  It  is  not  for  one  who  has  been  all  his  life  bufleting  with  the  world  and  ilUfortune,  to 
dMpond  at  every  mischance  or  misdeed.  Proceed  with  your  narrative ;  and,  in  providing  for 
ths  fature,  you  will  be  able  to  forget  not  a  little  of  the  past." 

**  Ton  are  right,  'squire,  I  will  be  a  man,  and  stand  my  chance,  whether  good  or  ill,  like  « 
nan,  as  I  hare  always  been.     Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Kate  is  neither  unkind  nor  unwdling; 
tat  the  only  ^Uflfenlty  is  with  her  fether.     He  is  now  mighty  foud.  q£  \Jm  i^«^\^  vm^  ^vitRi^^ 
Wto4)urauuiJs^e  (ut(/lllAl«afQodfoandatiol^.and.»OA«\3^^      ^«^>a.igDPQu   WV^'CNa*, 
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yon  see/wh!cb  keeps  me  here,  shoalder  to  shoulder  with  these  men,  whom  I  like  aad,  km 
just  as  Kttle  perhaps  as  yourself;  and  it  was  because  the  soldiers  eame  upon  ns  jost  u  I  #m 
beginning  to  lay  up  a  little  from  my  earnings,  that  made  me  desperate.  I  dreaded  to  lose 
what  I  had  so  long  been  working  for,  and  whenever  the  thought  of  Kate  came  throogh 
my  brain,  I  grew  rash  and  ready  for  any  mschief;  and  this  is  just  the  way  in  whiehlnn 
-  headlong  into  this  difficulty  " 

"  It  is  melancholy,  Forrester,  to  think,  that  with  such  a  feeling  as  that  yon  profess  Ar 
this  young  woman,  yon  should  be  so  little  regardful  of  her  peace  or  year  own—that  yon 
should  plunge  so  madly  into  strife  and  crime,  and  proceed  to  the  comndssioa  of  acta  whieb 
not  only  embitter  your  life,  but  must  defeat  the  very  hopes  afad  expectationa  for  whiofa  you  Uvr.** 

'*  It*s  the  nature  of  the  beast,**  replied  the  woodman,  with  a  melancholy  ahake  of  the 
head,  in  a  phrase  which  has  become  a  proverb  of  fiuniliar  use  in  the  south.  **  It's  the 
nature  of  the  beast,  'squire — I  never  seem  to  think  about  a  thing  until  it's  all  over,  and  too 
late  to  mend  it  It's  a  sad  misfortune  to  have  such  a  temper,  and  yesterday's  work  tells  me 
so  much  more  forcibly  than  1  can  ever  tell  myself.  But  what  am  I  to  do,  'sqnlre  ?  theft 
what  1  want  to  know.  Can  you  say  nothing  to  me  which  will  put  me  in  better  humour  with 
myself— can  you  give  me  no  advice,  no  consolation  ?  Say  anything — anything  whicb  will 
make  me  think  less  about  this  matter." 

The  conscience  of  the  unhappy  criminal  was  indeed  busy,  and  he  spoke  in  tones  of  deep 
though  suppressed  emotion  and  energy.  The  youth  did  not  pretend  to  con8ole-..be  well 
knew  that  the  mental  nature  would  have  its  course,  and  to  withstand  or  arrest  it  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  further  provoking  its  morbidity.  He  replied  calmly,  but  feelingly— 
'*  Your  situation  is  unhappy,  Forrester,  and  calls  for  serious  reflection.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
offer  much,  if  any  advice,  to  one  so  much  more  experienced  than  myself.  Yet  my  thoughts 
are  at  your  service  for  what  they  are  worth.  You  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  remain  in  the 
country  after  this  ;  yet,  in  flying  from  that  justice  to  which  yon  will  have  mode  no  atone- 
ment, you  will  not  necessarily  escape  the  consequences  of  such  a  crime,  which,  I  feel  satisfied 
wiU,  for  a  long  season,  rest  heavily  upon  a  spirit  such  as  yours.  Your  confederates  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  you  in  this  particular.  The  fear  of  human  penalties  is  with  them 
the  only  fear.  Your  severest  judge  will  be  your  own  heart,  and  from  that  you  may  not  fly. 
With  regard  to  your  affections  I  can  say  little.  I  know  not  what  may  be  your  reaonrcci^ 
your  means  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  those  enterprises,  which,  in  another  region,  you  might 
pursue.  In  the  west  you  would  be  secure  from  punishment — ^the  wants  of  life  in  the  wilder* 
nets  are  few,  and  of  easy  attainment—why  not  marry  the  young  woman,  and  let  her  fly  Mth 
you  to  happiness  and  safety  ?** 

**  And  wouldn't  I  do  so,  'squire  ?^I  would  be  a  happy  fellow  if  1  could.  But  her  lather 
wiU  never  consent.  He  had  no  hand  in  yesterday's  business,  and  I  wonder  at  that  too,  for 
he's  mighty  apt  at  all  such  scrapes,  and  he  will  not  therefore  be  so  very  ready  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  my  flight— certainly  not  of  hers,  she  being  his  only  child ;  and  though  a  toogh 
old  sort  of  chap,  he^  main  fond  of  her." 

*'  See  him  about  it  at  once,  then,  and  if  he  does  not  consent,  the  only  difficulty  is  in  the 
delay  and  further  protraction  of  your  union.  It  would  be  very  easy,  when  you  are  once 
well-fettled,  to  claim  her  as  your  wife." 

'*  That's  all  very  true  and  very  reasonable,  'squire— but  it's  rather  hard,  this  waiting.  Here, 
fbr  five  years,  have  I  been  playing  this  sort  of  game,  and  it  goes  greatly  against  the  grain  to 
have  to  begin  anew  and  hi  a  new  place.  But  here's  ivhere  the  old  buck  lives.  It's  quite  • 
snug  farm,  as  you  may  see.  He's  pretty  well  off,  and  by  one  little  end  or  the  othear,  con- 
trives to  make  it  look  smarter  and  smarter  every  year — but  then  he's  jnst  as  doae  at  a 
corkscrew,  and  quite  mean  in  his  ways.  And— there's  Kate,  'squire,  looking  from  the 
window.  Now,  an't  she  a  sweet  creature  ?  Come,  light — you  shall  see<  her  close.  Make 
yourself  quite  at  home,  as  I  do.  I  make  free,  for  you  see  the  old  people  have  ail  along 
looked  upon  me  as  a  son,  seeing  that  I  am  to  be  one  at  some  time  or  other." 

They  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  as  smiling  a  cottage  and  settlement  as  a  lover  of 

romance  might  well  desire  to  look  upon.     Everything  had  a  cheery,  sunshiny  aspect,  lookiiq^ 

lifie,  comfort,  and  the  **  all  in  all  content" — and  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  kindled  anew  in  his 

bosom  by  the  prospect,  Ralph  complied  readily  with  the  frank  and  somewhat  informal  Invi- 

tat/cn  of  his  compaDioD,  and  was  soon  made  perfectly  at  home  by  the  freedom  and  eaae 

frA/cA  cbnracterked  the  mannen  of  theyonng  girl  w\kO  dttoetide^loT^^'Te  ^vu    A  il^ 
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ibflViikm  of  the  cheek  and  a  downcast  eye,  npon  the  entrance  of  her  lover,  indicated.* 
gratified  consdoasness  on  the  part  of  the  maiden  which  did  not  loolc  amita.  She  was  seem- 
ingly a  gentle,  playfiil  creature,  extremely  young,  apparently  without  a  thought  of  guile,  and 
altogether  untoudied  with  a  solitary  presentiment  of  the  unhappy  fortunes  in  store  for  her. 
Her  mother  having  now  made  her  appearance,  soon  employed  the  youth  in  occasional  discourse, 
which  iVimished  sufficient  ^opportunity  to  the  betrothed  to  pursue  their  own  conversation  in 
a  quiet  comer  of  the  same  room,  in  that  under-tone  which,  where  lovers  are  concerned,  is 
of  an  others  the  most  detightfhl  and  emphatic.  True  love  is  always  timid ;  he  too,  as  well 
as  fear,  is  apt  to  shrink  back  at  the  ''sound  himself  has  made.**  His  words  are  few  and  the 
tocet  feeble.  He  throws  his  thoughts  into  his  eyes,  and  they  speak  enough  for  all  his 
purposes.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  was  dumb  from  other  influences,  and  the 
hesitating  voice,  the  guilty  look,  the  unquiet  manner,  sufficiently  spoke  oo  the  part  of  her 
lover  what  his  own  tongue  refused  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  the  maiden.  He  strove,  but  vainly, 
to  relate  the  melancholy  event  to  which  we  have  already  sufficiently  alluded  His  words 
were  broken  and  confused,  but  she  gathered  enough,  in  part,  to  comprehend  the  affair, 
though  still  ignorant  of  the  precise  actors  and  sufferers.  The  heart  of  Katharine  was  one 
of  deep-seated  tenderness,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  shock  which  the  intel- 
ligcnce  gave  her.  She  did  not  hear  him  through  without  ejaculations  of  horror,  sufficiently 
fervent  and  loud  to  provoke  the  glance  of  her  mother,  who  did  not,  however,  though  turning 
her  looks  inquiringly  and  f^quently  upon  the  two,  venture  upon  any  inquiry,  or  offer  any 
remark.  The  girl  heard  her  lover  patiently,  but  when  he  narrated  the  catastrophe,  and 
told  of  the  murder  of  the  guard,  she  no  longer  struggled  to  restrain  the  feeling,  now  too 
strong  for  suppression.  Her  words  broke  through  her  lips  quickly,  as  she  exclaimed — "  But 
you,  Mark — you  had  no  part  in  this  matter — you  lent  no  aid— you  gave  no  hand.  You 
ioterfered,  I  am  sure  you  did,  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  binocent  men.  Speak  out. 
Mark,  and  tell  me  the  truth,  and  relieve  me  from  these  horrible  apprehensions.*' 

As  she  spoke  her  small  hand  rested  upon  his  wrist  with  a  passionate  energy,  in  full  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  her  language.  The  head  of  the  unhappy  man  sunk  upon  his  breast— his 
eyes,  dewOy  suffused,  were  cast  upon  the  floor,  and  he  spoke  nothing,  or  inarticulately,  in  reply. 

**  What  means  this  silence — what  am  I  to  believe — what  am  I  to  think,  Mark  Forrester? 
Yon  cannot  have  given  aid  to  those  bad  men,  whom  you  yourself  despise.  You  have  not  so  far 
forgotten  yourself  and  me,  as  to  go  on  with  that  wicked  man.  Rivers,  following  his  direction 
to  take  away  life — to  spill  blood  as  if  it  were  water.  You  have  not  done  this.  Murk.  TeU 
me  at  once  that  I  am  foolish  to  fear  it  for  an  instant— that  it  is  not  so.  Will  you  not  speak 
to  me,  Mark  ?     Can  you  not— will  you  not  answer  ?** 

The  .unhappy  man  shook  his  head,  in  a  perplexed  and  irritated  manner,  indicating  his 
faiability  to  reply — but  concluding  with  pointing  his  finger  impatiently  to  Ralph,  who  stood  up, 
a  surprised  and  anxious  spectator  lot  the  scene.  The  maiden  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
inthnation,  and  with  an  energy  and  boldness  that  would  not  well  describe  the  accustomed 
habit  of  the  young  giri,  with  a  hurried  but  firm  step,  she  crossed  the  apartment  to  where  stood 
the  youth.  Her  eye  was  quick  and  searching— her  words  broken,  but  with  an  impetuous 
flow,  indicating  the  anxiety  and  excitement,  which,  while  it  accounted  for,  sufficiently  excused 
Che  abruptness  of  her  address,  she  spoke — "  Oo,  sir^-say  for  this  man  that  he  had  no  hand  In 
the  matter— that  he  is  free  fi*om  the  stain  of  blood.  Speak  for  him,  sir,  I  pray  you— tell  me 
that  which  he  will  not  tell  himself.**  The  old  lady  now  sought  to  interpose,  and  to  apologise 
for  her  daughter.—**  Why,  Kate,  Katharine— forgive  her,  sir — Kate — Katharine,  my  dear— » 
you  forget.     You  ask  questions  of  the  stranger  without  any  consideration.*' 

But  she  spoke  to  unconscious  auditors,  and  Forrester,  though  still  almost  speechless,  now 
mterposed — **  Let  her  ask,  mother — let  her  ask — let  her  know  'it  all.  He  can  say  what  I 
eannot.  He  can  tell  all.  Speak  out,  *squire— speck  ou*«^on*t  fear  for  me.  It  must  come, 
and  who  can  better  tell  of  it  than  you  who  know  it  all.** 

Thus  urged,  Ralph,  in  few  words,  related  the  occurrence.  Though  cafefblly  avoidhig  the 
use*  of  epithet  or  phrase  which  might  colour  with  an  increased  odium  the  connexion  and 
conduct  of  Forrester  with  the 'affair,  the  offence  admitted  of  so  little  apology  or  extenuation, 
that  the  delicacy  with  which  the  details  were  narrated  availed  but  little  in  its  mitigation ; 
and  an  involuntary  cry  burst  from  mother  and  daughter  alike,  to  which  the  hollow  groan  thai 
'tme  from  the  lips  of  Forrester  furnished  a  fitting  eoho.  **  Knd  WiU  V&  iSL  VrQA>'Vi»!?«i«-:«K^^ 
I  beliere  all  this  ?**  was  tbe  Inquiry  of  the  yonng  glrX  «tteT  iLVkT\tt\fA«tNi3L% 
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Tbere  was  a  desperate  precipitance  in  the  reply  of  Forrester  —  **  True — Katharine— tnuw 
every  word  of  it  is  true.  Do  you  not  see  it  written  in  my  face  1  Am  I  not  choked-^do  not 
my  knees  tremble — and  my  hands— look  for  yourself— are  they  not  covered  with  Uood  ?** 

The  youth  interposed»  and  for  a  moment  doubted  the  sanity  of  his  companion.  He  had 
spoken  in  figure*-a  mode  of  speech,  which,  it  is  a  mistake  in  rhetoricians  to  inscribe  only  to.aa 
artificial  origin,  during  a  state  of  mental  quiet.  Deep  passion  and  strong  excitements,  we  are 
bold  to  say,  employ  metaphor  largely ;  and,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  criminal  records  ol  any 
country,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  common  narrations  from  persons  deeply  wrought 
upon  hy  strong  circumstances  are  abundantly  stored  with  the  evidence  of  what  we 
assert 

"*  And  how  came  it,  Mark  ?**  was  the  inquiry  of  the  maiden — *'  and  why  did  you  this  thing  ?** 

'*  Ay,  you  may  well  ask,  and  wonder.  I  'cannot  tell  you.  I  was  a  fool-~I  was  mad  !  I 
knew  not  what  I  did.  From  one  thing  I  went  on  to  another,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  done  until  all  was  done.  Some  devil  was  at  my  elbow— .some  devil  at  my  heart. 
I  foel  it  there  still— I  am  not  yet  free — I  could  do  more — I  could  go  yet  farther.  I  could 
finish  the  damned  work  by  another  crime ;  and  no  crime  either—since  I  should  be  myself  the 
only  victim,  and  well  deserving  a  worse  punishment.'* 

The  ofibnder  was  deeply  excited,  and  felt  poignantly.  For  some  time  it  tasked  all  the 
powers  of.  Ralph's  mind,  and  the  seductive  blandishments  of  the  maiden  herself,  to  allay  the 
fover  of  his  spirit ;  when  at  length  he  was  something  restored,  the  dialogue  was  renewed  by  an 
nquiry  of  the  old  lady  as  to  the  future  destination  of  her  anticipated  son-in-law,  for  whom 
indced'She  entertained  a  genuine  affection.  **  And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this,  Mark? 
What  is  it  you  propose  to  do? — where  will  you  fly  ?" 

*<  To  the  nation,  mother— where  else  ?  I  must  fly  somewhere— g^ve  myself  up  to  justice^ 

or "  and  he  paused  in  the  sentence  so  unpromisingly  begun,  while  his  eyes  rolled  with 

unaccustomed  terrors,  and  his  voice  grew  thick  in  his  throat. 

**  Or,  what— what  mean  you  by  that  word,  that  look,  Mark?  I  do  not  understand  you-« 
why  speak  you  in  this  way,  and  to  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  passionately  interrupting  him 
in  a  speech,  which,  though  strictly  the  creature  of  his  morbid  spirit  and  present  excitement,  was- 

perhaps  unnecessarily  and  something  too  wantonly  indulged  in ."  Forgive  me,  Katharine 

—dear  Katharine— but  you  little  know  the  madness  and  the  misery  at  my  heart." 

**  And  have  you  no  thought  of  mine,  Mark  ?  this  deed  of  yours  has  brought  misery,  if  not 
madness  to  it  too — and  speech  like  this  might  well  be  spared  us  now  1' 

**  It  is  this  very  thought,  Kate,  which  now  increases  my  anguish ;  it  is  the  thought  that  I 
have  made  you  miserable,  when  I  should  have  striven  only  to  make  you  happy.    The  thought^ 
'  too,  that  I  must  leave  you— to  see  you  perhaps  never  again — these  unman—these  madden 
me,  Katharine  ;  and  I  feel  desperate,  like  the  man  striving  with  his  brother  upon  the  plank 
in  the  broad  ocean."— —** And  why  part,  Mark  ? — I  see  not  this  necessity  V* 

**  Would  you  haVe  me  stay  and  perish  ?— -would  you  behold  me,  dragged  perhaps  from, 
your  own  arms  before  the  stem  judge,  and  to  a  dreadful  death  ?  It  will  be  so  if  I'  stay 
mudi  longer.  The  state  will  not  sufier  this  thing  to  pass  over.  The  crime  is  too  lai^— 
too  fearful.  Besides  this,  the  Pony  Club  have  lately  committed  several  desperate  offencei^ 
which  have  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  This  very  guard  had  been  ordered 
to  disperse  them ;  and  this  aflTair  will  bring  down  a  suflicient  force  to  overrun  all  our  settle- 
ments, and  they  may  even  penetrate  the  nation  itself,  where  we  might  otherwise  find  shelter. 
There  will  be  no  safety  for  me." 

The  despondence  of  the  woodman  increased  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  young  girl,  as  if  uncoo* 
scions  of  all  spectators,  in  the  confiding  innocence  of  her  heart,  exclaimed,  while  her  head  sunk 
upon  his  slioulder,  "  And  why,  Mark,  may  we  not  all  fly  together?  There  will  be  no  reason 
now  to  remain  here,  since  the  miners  are  all  to  be  dispersed." 

«*  Well  said,  Kate— well  said—"  responded  a  voice  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartment,  at  the 
sound  of  which,  the  person  addressed  started  with  a  visible  trepidation,  which  destroyed  all 
her  previous  energy  of  manner.  '*  K  is  well  thought  on,  Kate — there  will,  sure  enough,  be 
very  little  reason  for  any  of  us  to  remain,  since  this  ugly  business ;  and  the  Only  question  is  as 
to  what  quarter  we  shall  go.  There  is,  however,  just  as  little  reason  for  our  flight  in  com- 
pany wfth  Mark  Forrester." 

//  WMM  ike  /ather  bf  the  maiden  who  spoke— one  who  was  the  arbiter  of  her  desUnies,  and 
so  much  the  dictator  in  hit  household  and  over  his  faunly ,  that  ttom  his  decision  and  authority 
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there  was  viiffered  no  appeal.  Without  paaifaig  for  a  reply,  he  proceeded :  **  Our  coone, 
Harlit  must  now  lie  eeparate.  You  will  take  your  route  and  I  mine— we  cannot  take  them 
together.  As  for  my  danghter,  she  cannot  take  up  with  you,  eceiof  your  present  condition. 
Your  affairs  are  not  as  they  were  when  1  consented  to  your  engagement ;  therefore,  the  least 
ssid  and  thought  about  past  matters  the  hotter.** 

«« But-  "  was  the  beginning  of  a  reply  troa  the  sad  and  discarded  lover,  in  which  he  was 
not  aollered  to  proceed.  The  old  man  was  Arm,  and  settled  further  controversy  in  short 
order. 

**  No  talk»  Mark— seeing  that  it's  no  use,  and  therc*8  no  occasion  for  it.  It  must  be  as  I 
aiy.  I  cannot  permit  of  Kate*s  connexion  with  a  man  in  your  situation,  who  the  very  next 
moment  may  be  brought  to  the  halter,  and  bring  shame  upon  her,  Ttke  your  parting,  and 
try  to  forget  old  times,  my  good  fellow.  I  think  well  of  and  am  sorry  for  you,  Mark,  but  I 
can  do  nothing.     The  girl  is  my  only  child,  and  I  must  keep  her  from  harm  if  I  can." 

Mark  battled  the  pohit  with  considerable  warmth  and  vigour,  and  the  scene  was  something 
liurther  protracted,  but  need  not  here  be  prolonged.  The  father  wai  obdurate,  and  too  much 
^rstded  by  the  members  of  his  family  to  admit  of  much  prayer  or  pleading  on  their  part 
Apart  from  this,  his  reason,  though  a  stem,  wu  a  wise  and  a  strong  one.  The  intercession 
sf  Colleton  warmly  made,  proved  equally  unavailing ;  and  after  a  brief  but  painful  parting 
with  the  maiden,  Forrester  remounted  his  horse,  and,  in  company  with  the  youth,  departed  for 
the  village,  distant  some  few  miles.  But  the  adieus  of  the  lovers,  in  this  instance,  were  not 
issthied  to  be  the  last  In  the  narrow  passage  in  which,  removed  from  all  sight  or  scrutiny, 
die  hong  droopingly  like  a  storm-beaten  flower  upon  his  bosom,  he  solicited  and  not  unsuo- 
eessfuUy,  a  private  and  a  parting  interview. 

**  To-njght  then,  at  the  old  sycamore,  as  the  moon  rises,** — he  whispered  in  her  ear,  as  sadly 
Hd  silently  she  withdrew  from  his  embrace. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

I  I  loTed  thee  in  so  ttrainvd  ■  parity,  ^ 

I  That  the  bleat  gods,  at  angry  with  my  HuMnr, 

More  bright  in  seal  than  the  devotion  wbich 
'^  Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities,  take  thee  frmn  me.* 

1  TaoiLVfl  Aao  CaassiOA. 

WiTB  Ralph,  the  unhappy  woodman,  thus  even  denied  to  hope,  returned,  more  miserable 
than  l>efore,  to  the  village  of  Chestatee.  The  crowd  there  had  been  largely  diminished.  Tho 
more  obnoxious  among  the  offenders,  those  who,  having  taken  the  most  prominent  parts,  ap- 
prehended recognition — had  taken  themselves  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  Even  Munro 
•ad  Rivers,  with  all  their  hardihood,  were  no  longer  to  bo  seen,  and  those  still  lingering  in 
the  vDlage  were  such  as  under  no  circumstances  might  well  provoke  suspicion  ef  **  subtle  deed 
nud  counter  enterprise."  They  were  the  fSeit  men,  the  beef  of  society — ^loving  long  speeches 
and  goodly  cheer.  The  two  friends,  for  so  we  may  call  thera,  were  left  almost  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  public,  and  without  observation  discussed  their  several  plans  of  departure. 
Forrester  had  determined  to  commence  his  journey  that  very  night ;  while  Ralph,  with  what 
might  seem  headstrong  rashness,  chose  the  ensuing  day  for  a  like  purpose.  But  the  youth  was 
not  without  his  reasons  for  this  determination.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  in  peril,  but 
felt  also  that  this  peril  would  be  met  with  much  more  difficulty  by  night  than  by  day.  Deem- 
iog  himself  secure,  comparatively  speaking,  while  actually  in  the  village,  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  remain  there  another  night  than  by  setting  off  at  midday,  encounter  the  un- 
avoidable risk  of  either  pursuing  his  course  through  the  night  in  that  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood, where  every  step  which  he  took  might  be  watched,  or  be  compelled  to  stop  at  some 
more  isolated  position,  in  which  there  must  be  far  less  safety.  He  concluded,  therefore,  to  set 
iff  at  early  dawn  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  calculated,  with  the  advantage  of  daylight 
an  the  way,  through  brisk  riding,  to  put  himself  by  evening  beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 
That  he  was  not  altogether  permitted  to  pursue  this  course,  was  certainly  not  through  any 
isgleet  of  preparatory  arrangement. 

The  public  table  at  the  inn  on  that  day  was  thinly  attended ;  and  the  repast  was  par- 
tiken  by  all  parties  in  comparative  silence.     A  few  words  were  addressed  by  ColletoxiL  1^  L^vi.^ 
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Munro,  but  they  were  answered,  not  coldly,  but  spAriogly,  and  her  replies  were  Mitfaety 
ing  io  their  usual  spirit.  Still  her  looks  signified  for  hint  the  deepest  interest,  and  •  s^gnifeaat 
motion  of  the  finger,  whick  might  have  been  held  to  convey  a  warning,  was  all  that  Iw  BOtod 
of  that  earnest  manner  which  had  pleased  him  in  her  habit  heretofore.  The  day  was  got 
through  with  difllculty  by  all  parties;  and  as  evening  approached,  Forrester,  haviuf  eflboted 
all  his  arrangements  without  provoking  observation,  in  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  the  yoath's 
chamber,  bade  him  farewell,  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  against  all  voluntary  rlsk^  and 
reminding  him  of  the  necessity,  while  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  keeping  up  a  good  look  ooC 
Their  courses  lay  not  so  for  asunder,  but  that  they  might,  for  a  time,  have  proceeded  together 
and  with  more  mutual  advantage ;  but  the  suggestions  and  solicitations  of  Forrester  oS'tlifa 
subject  were  alike  disregarded  by  Ralph,  with  what  reason  we  may  not  positively  say,  hot  it 
is  possible  that  it  arose  from  a  prudential  reference  to  the  foot,  that  the  assodatioo  of  ( 
flying  from  justice  was  not  exactly  such  as  the  innocent  should  desire.  And  this  wis 
enough.  They  separated,  and  the  youth  proceeded  to  thor  preparations  for  his  efwn 
plated  departure.  His  pistols  were  prepared  and  in  readiness,  with  hb  dirk  oa  the  small 
table  by  the  side  of  his  bed ;  his  portmanteau  lay  alike  contiguous ;  and  beforo  enslring  Us 
couch,  which  he  did  at  an  early  hour,  he  himself  had  seen  that  his  good  steed  had  beoa  well 
provided  with  com  anc^  fodder.  The  sable  groom  too,  whose  attentions  to  the  noble  eMsMl 
£rom  the  first,  stimulated  by  an  occasional  bit  of  stiver,  had  been  unremitted,  was  nneflmhii 
rewarded,  and  promised  faithfully  to  be  in  readiness  at  any  hour  in  his  eqnipment.  That, 
all  things  arranged,  Ralph  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  without  removing  his  dresi^  wrepw 
ping  his  cloak  around  him,  he  threw  himself  upon  bis  couch  and  addressed  hinsself  to  theae 
slumbers  which  were  destined  to  be  of  no  very  long  continuance. 

Forrester,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  proceeded  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  lover  to  the 
designated  place  of  tiyst,  under  the  giant  sycamore,  the  sheltering  limbs  and  leaves  ef  whMi 
on  sundry  previous  occasions  had  ministered  to  a  like  purpose.  The  place  was  not  rcoMtSb 
or  at  least  would  not  be  so  considered  in  coimtry  estimation,  from  the  dwelling  of  the  maiden, 
and  was  to  be  reached  from  the  latter  spot  by  a  circuitous  passage  through  a  thick  wood, 
which  covered  the  distance  between  entirely.  The  .spot  chosen  for  the  meeting  was  weC 
known  to  all  parties,  and  we  shall  not  pretend,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  limit  the  knowledge  of 
its  sweet  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  love,  to  them  alone.  They  had  tasted  of  its  sweets  « 
thousand  times,  and  coidd  well  understand  and  appreciate  that  air  of  romantic  aod  foiiy-like 
sedttsion  which  so  much  distinguished  it,  and  which  served  admirably  in  concert  with  tim 
uses  to  which  it  was  now  appropriated.  The  tree  grew  within,  and  surmounted  a  little  hollow, 
formed  by  the  even  and  combined  natural  descents,  to  that  common  centre,  of  four  hUi^ 
beautifully  grouped,  which  surrounded  and  completely  fenced  it  in.  Their  descents  were 
smooth  and  even,  without  a  single  abruptness  to  the  bottom,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
sycamore,  which,  from  its  own  situation,  conferred  the  name  of  Sycamore  HoUow  to  the  sweet 
spot  upon  which  it  stood.  A  spring,  trickling  from  beneath  its  roots,  shaded  and  surmoooAed 
by  its  folding  branches  from  the  thirsty  heats  of  the  summer  sun,  kept  up  a  low  and  eoB> 
tinuous  prattle  with  the  pebbles  over  which  it  made  its  way,  that  consorted  sweetly  with  the 
secluded  harmonies  that  overmantled,  as  with  a  mighty  wing,  the  sheltered  place.  Scenes 
like  these  are  abundant  enough  in  the  southern  country ,  and  by  their  quiet,  nnobtrusive,  and 
softer  beauties,  would  seem,  and  not  inefficiently  or  feebly,  to  supply  in  most  respects  the 
wants  of  those  bokier  characteristics,  in  which  nature  in  those  regions  is  confessedly  deficient. 
Whatever  may  be  the  want  of  southern  scenery  in  stupendousness  or  sublimity,  it  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  more  than  made  up  in  those  thousand  quiet  and  wooing  charms  of  loeataott 
which  seem  designed  expressly  for  the  hamlet  and  the  cottage,  the  evening  dance,  the  vsid- 
day  repose  and  rural  banquet,  and  all  those  numberiess  practices  of  a  small  and  well-iBtea* 
tinned  society,  which  win  the  affections  into  limpid  and  ever-living  currents,  tondied  for  evei; 
here  and  there,  by  the  sunshine,  and  sheltered  in  their  repose  by  overhanging  leaves  aad 
flowers,  for  ever  fertile  and  for  ever  fresh.  They"  may  not  occasion  a  feeling  of  solesan  awe^ 
but  they  enkindle  one  of  admiring  affection ;  and  where  the  mountain  and  the  bald  rock  wonkl 
be  productive  only  of  strength  and  sternness,  their  softer  featurings  of  brawling  brook,  bending 
and  ^-ariegated  shrubbery,  wild  flower,  gadding  vine,  and  undulating  hillock,  mould  the  con- 
templative spirit  into  gentleness  and  love.    The  scenery  of  the  south  seldom  impresses  at 
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firti»  but  it  grows  upon  acquaintanqe ;  and  in  a  little  while,  where  once  all  things  looked 
noDOfcoaous  and  unattractive,  we  learn  to  discover  sweet  influiences  that  ravish  us  from  our- 
uHm  at  every  step  we  take  into  woods  and  wilds,  where  all  is  fairy-like,  wooing,  and  un- 
diangingly  sweet 

The  night,  though  yet  without  a  moon,  was  beautifully  clear  and  cloudless.  The  stars 
ted  come  out  with  all  their  brightness ;  a  soft  zephyr  played  drowsily  and  fitfully  among  the 
topi  of  the  shrubbery,  that  lay,  as  MkWere,  asleep  on  the  circling  hill-tops  around  ^  while  the 
etere  of  complicated  charm  from  a  UDUsand  floral  knots,  which  had  caught  blooms  from  the 
ninbows,  and  dyed  themselves''  in  tiieir  stolen  splendours,  thickly  studding  the  wild  and 
■ttted  grass  which  sustained  them,  brought  along  with  them  even  a  stronger  influence  than 
the  rest  of  the  soene,  and  might  have  taught  a  ready  lesson  of  love  to  much  sterner  spirits 
Qian  the  two,  now  so  unhappy,  who  were  there  to  take  their  parting  and  last  embrace. 

The  swift  motion  of  a  galloping  steed  was  heard,  and  Forrester  was  at  the  place  and  hour 
of  appointment  In  mournful  mood  he  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills,  upon  one 
tfthe  tufted  roots  of  the  huge  tree  which  sheltered  the  little  hollow,  and  resigned  himself  to  a 
MMwhat  bitter  survey  of  his  own  condition,  and  of  the  privations  and  probable  straits  into 
wiiioh  hb  own  rash  thoughtlessness  had  so  unhappily  involved  him.  His  horse,  docile,  and 
Witt  trained,  stood  unfastened  in  the  thicket,  cropping  the  young  and  tender  herbage  at 
MM  little  distance ;  but  so  habituated  to  rule,  that  no  other  security  than  hb  own  will  was 
coMidered  by  his  master  necessary  for  his  continued  presence.  The  lover  waited  not  long. 
Deteending,  with  slow  but  even  steps,  the  hill,  through  a  narrow  pathway  on  one  side  of  the 
wood,  wril  known  and  frequently  trodden  by  both,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  maiden, 
lad  harried  forward  to  receive  her.  The  terms  upon  which  they  had  so  long  stood  forbade 
MQBtraint,  and  put  at  defiance  all  those  formalities  which  under  other  circumstances  might 
Imiw  growm  out  of  the  meeting.  She  advanced  without  pause  or  hesitancy,  and  the  hand  of 
her  kiver  grasped  that  which  she  extended,  his  arm  passed  about  her,  his  Up  was  fastened  to 
her  own,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and,  in  that  one  sweet  embrace,  in  that  one  moment  of 
biinfid  forgetfulness,  all  other  of  life*s  circumstances  had  ceased  to  afflict.  But  they  were  not 
htppy  even  at  that  moment  of  delight  and  illusion.  The  gentler  spirit  of  the  maiden*s  sex 
WM  uppermost,  and  the  sad  story  of  his  crime,  which  at  their  last  meeting  had  been  told  her, 
kf  with  heavy  and  foreboding  influence  at  her  heart.  She  was  a  gentle  creature,  and  though 
Mitng  in  a  wilderness,  such  is  the  prevailing  influence  upon  female  character,  of  the  kind 
if  odaoation  acquirable  in  the  southern,  or,  we  may  add,  and  thus  perhaps  furnish  the  reason 
for  any  peculiarity  in  this  respect,  the  slave-holding  states,  she  partook  in  a  large  degree  ot 
that  excessive  delicacy,  as  well  of  spirit  as  of  person,  which,  while  a  marked  characteristic  of 
tint  entire  region  is  apt  to  become  of  itself  a  disease,  exhibiting  itself  too  frequently  in  a  ner- 
TMaoess  and  timidity  that  unfits  its  owner  for  the  ruder  necessities  of  lifc^  and  enables  it  to 
ibide  only  under  its  more  serene  and  summer  aspects.  The  tale  of  blood,  and  its  'awful  con* 
taqoMces,  was  perpetually  recurring  to  her  imagination.  Her  fancy  described  and  dwelt 
ipoa  Ms  details,  her  thoughts  wove  it  into  a  thousand  startling  tissues,  until,  though  believing 
biierime  unpremeditated,  she  almost  shrank  from  the  embrace  of  her  lover,  because  of  the 
Uood  so  recently  upon  his  hands.  Placing  her  beside  him  upon  the  seat  he  had  occupied 
befcre  her  coming,  he  tenderly  rebuked  her  gloomy  look  and  manner,  while  an  inward  and 
painfol  consciousness  of  its  cause  gave  to  his  voice  a  hesitating  tremor,  and  his  eye,  heretofore 
Boquafling  at  any  glance,  no  longer  bold,  now  shrank  downcast  before  the  tearful  emphasis  of 
airs.  **  You  have  come,  Kate ;  come  according  to  your  promise ;  yet  you  wear  not  the  old 
boki.  Your  eye  is  vacant  and  stern ;  your  heart,  it  beats  sadly  and  hurriedly  beneath  my 
^ottd,  as  if  there  were  gloomy  and  vexatious  thoughts  within.** 

**  And  should  I  not  be  sad,  Mark,  and  should  you  not  be  sad  ?  Gloom  and  sorrow  befit 
*v  rituations  alike ;  though  for  you  I  feel  more  than  for  myself.  I  think  not  so  much  of  our 
Putiog,  as  of  your  misfortune  in  having  partaken  of  this  crime.  There  is  to  me  but  little 
^Marion  for  grief  in  the  temporary  separation  which  I  am  sure  will  precede  our  final  and 
buaparable  union.  But  this  dreadful  deed,  Mark— it  is  this  that  makes  me  sad.  The  know- 
vdgo  that  you,  whom  I  thought  too  gentle  wantonly  to  crush  the  crawling  insect,  should 
■lAVe  become,  without  need,  the  slayer  of  men— of  innocent  men,  too,  makes  my  he.art  bleed 
*^,  and  my  eyes  fill ;  and  when  I  think  of  it,  as  indeed  I  now  think  of  little  «\^s^^  \i\\^  ^^^Ow 
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until  you  are  liiUy  assured  that  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  claim  you,  or  I  become  nnwerthy  to 
press  the  claim. " 

^  It  is  strange,  Mark,  that  you  dionld  speak  in  a  manner  of  which  there  Is  so  little  need. 
The  pledge  long  since  uttered  as  solemnly  as  you  now  require,  under  these  veiy  bonghi^ 
ehonld  satisfy  you  on  this  particular.** 

«  So  it  should,  Kate,  and  so  it  would,  perhaps,  could  I  now  reason  on  any  snbjeet.  But 
my  doubts  are  not  now  of  your  love,  but  of  your  firmness  In  resisting  a  control  at  varianee 
with  your  duty  to  yourself.  Your  words  re-assure  me,  however,  and  now,  thoi^  with  no 
glad  heart,  I  shall  pass  over  the  border,  and  hope  for  the  better  days  which  are  to  make  na 
happy." 

'<  Not  so  fSut,  Master  Forrester/*  exclaimed  the  voice  of  old  Walton,  emerging  from  tbt 
cover  of  the  sycamore,  to  the  shelter  of  which  he  had  advanced  unobserved,  and  had  been  the 
nnsnspected  auditor  of  the  dialogue  from  first  to  last.  The  couple,  with  an  awkward  eoB* 
adousness,  started  up  at  the  speech,  taken  by  surprise,  and  neither  uttering  a  word  in  reply 
to  this  sudden  address.  "  You  must  first  answer,  young  man,  to  the  charge  of  advising  my 
daughter  to  disobedience,  as  I  have  heard  yon  for  the  last  half  hour,  and  to  elopement, 
which  she  had  the  good  sense  to  refiise.  I  thought.  Master  Forrester,  that  yon  were  better 
bred  than  to  be  guilty  of  such  offences." 

**  I  know  them  not  as  such,  Mr  Walton.  I  had  your  own  sanction  to  my  engagement  wHh 
Katharine,  and  do  not  see  that  alter  that  you  had  any  right  to  break  it  off." 

*^  You  do  not,  eh  1  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  have  thought  better  of  the  mtttor 
myself;  and  between  us,  Kate  has  behaved  so  well,  and  spoken  so  prettily  to  you,  and  obeyed 
my  orders,  as  she  should  have  done,  that  I'm  thinking  to  look  more  kindly  on  the  whole 
affair." 

'*  Are  you,  dear  father — I  am  so  delighted ! " 

**  Hush,  minx— the  business  is  mine  and  none  of  yours.  Hark  you,  Mark.  Yon  must  fly, 
there's  no  two  ways  ai>out  that ;  and  between  us  there  will  be  a  devil  of  a  stir  in  this  matter. 
I  have  it  firom  good  authority,  that  the  governor  will  riddle  the  whole  nation  but  he'll  havo 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  concerned  in  this  difficulty,  so  that'll  be  no  place  for  yon.  Yon 
must  go  right  on  to  the  Mauass^^pi,  and  enter  lands  enough  for  us  all.  Enter  them  in  Kaleli 
jMme,  and  they'll  be  secure.  As  soon  «is  you've  fixed  that  business,  write  on,  say  where  joa 
are^  and  we'll  be  down  upon  you,  bag  and  baggage,  in  no  time  and  less." 

''  Oh,  dear  father,  this  is  so  good  of  you.*' 

**  Pshaw,  get  away,  minx ;  I  don't  like  kisses  just  after  supper.  It  takes  the  taste  all  out  of 
my  mouth  of  what  I've  been  eating." 

Forrester  was  loud  in  his  acknowledgments,  and  sought  by  eulogistic  professfona  to  do 
away  the  effect  of  all  that  stuff,  on  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  which  he  might  have  nttered 
|n  the  previous  conversation ;  but  the  old  man  cut  him  short  with  his  wonted  qneruloosness^ 
**  Oh,  done  with  your  blarney,  boy, '  It's  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin !'  Wont  you  go  in  and 
take  supper  ?    'There's  something  left,  I  reckon." 

But  Forrester  had  now  no  idea  of  eating,  and  declined  accordingly,  alleging  his  determi- 
nation to  set  off  immediately  upon  his  route— a  determmation  which  the  old  man  highly 
approved  of. 

**  You  are  right,  Mark— move's  the  word,  and  the  sooner  you  go  about  it  the  better. 
Here's  my  hand  on  your  baigain,  and  good  bye— I  reckon  youll  have  something  more  to  say 
to  Kate,  and  I  suppose  you  don't  want  me  to  help  you  in  saying  it,  so  I  leave  yon.  She's  used 
to  the  way,  and  If  she's  at  all  afraid,  you  can  easily  see  her  home." 

With  a  few  more  words  the  old  man  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  young  people  as  happy 
now  as  he  had  before  found  them  sad  and  sorrowful.  They  did  not  doubt  that  the  reason  of 
this  change  was  as  he  alleged,  and  gave  themselves  no  thought  as  to  causes,  satisfied  as  tbey 
were  with  effects.  But  old  Walton  had  not  proceeded  without  his  host,  he  had  been  advised 
of  the  contemplated  turn-out  of  all  the  squatters  from  the  gold  region ;  and  having  no  better 
tenure  than  any  of  his  neighbours,  he  very  prudently  made  a  merit  of  necessity  and  took  hit 
measures  as  we  have  seen.  The  lovers  were  satisfied,  and  their  interview  now  wore,  though 
at  parting,  a  more  sunshiny  and  genial  complexion.    But  why  prolong  a  scene  which  admita 
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of  BO  little  variety  as  that  which  describes  the  sweets  and  the  strifes  and  the  sorrows  of  mortal 
love?  We  take  it,  there  is  no  reader  of  novels  so  little  conversant  with  matters  of  this  natiir« 
as  not  to  know  how  they  begin  and  how  they  end ;  and  contenting  ourselves  with  separating 
the  parties — an  act  hard-hearted  enough  in  all  conscience — we  shall  not  with  idle  and  quet- 
tionable  sympathy  dwell  upon  the  sorrows  of  their  separation.  We  may  utter  a  remark, 
however,  which  the  particular  instance  before  us  occasions,  in  relation  to  the  singular  influ- 
ence of  true  love  upon  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  man.  There  is  no  influence  ia 
the  world's  circumstance  so  truly  purifying,  elevating,  and  refining,  as  love.  It  instils  high  and 
generous  sentiments,  it  ennobles  human  endeavour,  it  sanctifies  defeat  and  denial,  it  polishes 
manners,  it  gives  to  morals  a  tincture  of  devotion,  and,  as  with  the  spell  of  mag^c,  such  as 
mUoo  describes  in  '  Comus,'  it  dissipates  with  a  glance  the  wild  rout  of  low  desires  and  insane 
kX&BB,  which  so  much  blur  and  blot  up  the  otherwise  fair  fiice  of  human  society.  It  permits 
of  no  meanness  in  its  train ;  it  expels  vulgarity,  and,  with  a  high  stretch  towards  perfected 
hmnanlty,  it  unearths  the  grovelling  nature,  and  gives  it  aspirations  of  soul  and  sunshine. 
Its  eflRsct  upon  Forrester  had  been  of  this  description.  It  had  been  his  only  tutor,  and  had 
taught  him  nobly  in  numberless  respects.  In  every  association  with  the  maiden  of  his  aflbc- 
tions,  bis  tone,  his  language,  his  temper,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  to  have  undergone  improve- 
ment and  purification.  He  seemed  quite  another  man  whenever  he  came  into  her  presence, 
and  whenever  the  thought  of  her  was  in  his  heart.  Indeed,  such  was  the  effect  of  this  passion 
upon  both  of  them,  though  this  may  have  been  partially  the  result  of  other  circumstances 
arising  from  their  particular  situation.  For  a  long  time  they  had  known  few  enjoyments  that 
were  not  intimately  connected  with  the  image  of  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  thus,  from, 
having  no  other  objects  of  contemplation  or  concern,  they  refined  upon  one  another.  As 
the  minute  survey  in  the  forest  of  the  single  leaf,  which  for  years  may  not  have  attracted  the. 
eye,  unfolds  the  fine  veins,  the  fanciful  outline,  the  clear,  green,  and  transparent  texture,  and 
the  d^cate  shadowings  of  innumerable  hues  won  from  the  skies  and  the  sunshine ;  so,  day  by 
day,  survejdng  the  single  object,  they  had  become  familiar  with  attractions  in  one  another, 
which  the  passing  world  would  never  have  supposed  either  of  them  to  possess.  In  such  a  region, 
where  there  are  few  competitors  for  human  love  and  regard,  the  heart  clings  with  hungering 
tenacity  to  the  few  stray  affections  that  spring  up,  here  and  there,  like  flowers  dropped  in  the 
desert  by  some  kindly,  careless  hand,  making  a  bloom  and  a  blessing  for  the  untrodden  wilder- 
ness. Nor  do  they  blossom  there  in  vain,  since,  as  the  sage  has  told  us,  there  is  no  breeze 
that  wafts  not  life,  no  sun  that  brings  not  smiles,  no  water  that  bears  not  refreshment,  no 
flower  that  has  not  charms  and  a  solace^  for  some  heart  that  could  not  well  hope  to  be  happy 
without  them. 

They  separated  on  the  verge  of  the  copse  to  which  he  had  attended  her,  their  hands 
having  all  the  way  been  passionately  linked,  and  a  seal  having  been  set  upon  their  mutual 
vows,  by  the  long,  loving  embrace  which  concluded  their  interview.  The  cottage  was  in  sight, 
and  from  the  umbrageous  shade  which  surrounded  him,  he  beheld  her  enter  its  precincts  in 
Mibty ;  then,  returning  to  their  place  of  tryst,  he  led  forth  his  steed,  and  with  a  single  bound, 
was  once  more  in  his  saddle  and  once  more  a  wanderer.  The  cheerlessness  of  such  a  fate 
as  that  before  him,  even  under  the  changed  aspect  of  his  affairs,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the 
rather  too  migratory  habits  of  our  southern  and  western  people,  would  seem  somewhat  severe; 
but  the  only  hardship  in  his  present  fortune  to  the  mind  of  Forrester  was  the  privation  and 
protraction  of  his  love  arrangements.  The  wild  woodland  adventure,  common  to  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  this  class,  bad  a  stimulating  effect  upon  his  spirit  at  all  other  times ;  and, 
even  now — though  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  lover  to  move  slowly  from  his  mistress— the 
moon  just  rising  above  the  trees,  and  his  horse  in  full  gallop  through  their  winding  intricacies, 
a  warm  and  bracing  energy  came  to  his  aid,  and  his  heart  grew  cheery  under  its  inspiriting 
influences.  He  was  full  of  the  future,  rich  in  anticipation,  and  happy  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  thousand  projects.  With  a  free  rein  he  plunged  forward  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
dreaming  of  a  cottage  in  the  Mississippi,  a  heart  at  ease,  and  Katharine  Walton,  with  all  her 
beauties,  for  ever  at  hand  to  keep  it  so. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 
> "  Dread  aoaU  tbrnt  wo  deriae 


Sucli  vuffiad  daed,  n>ch  dwk  amoant  of  dime," 

The  night  began  to  wane,  and  still  did  Lucy  Monro  keep  lonely  vigil  in  her  chamber.  Hov 
could  she  sleep  ?  Threatened  herself  with  a  connexion  so  dreadftil  at  to  her  mind  waA  that 
proposed  with  Guy  Rivers — deeply  interested  as  she  now  felt  herself  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  stranger,  for  whose  fate  and  safety,  knowing  the  unfavourable  position  in  whioh  ha 
stood  with  the  outlaws,  she  had  ever3rthing  to  apprehend — it  can  cause  no  wonder  when  w«- 
say  sleep  grew  a  stranger  to  heir  eyes ;  and  without  retiring  to  her  couch,  though  eztingnisb-^ 
ing  her  light,  she  sat  musing  by  the  window  of  her  chamber  upon  the  thousand  confliatiDg 
and  sad  thoughts  that  were  at  strife  in  her  spirit.  She  had  not  been  long  in  this  position^ 
when  the  sound  of  approaching  horsemen  reached  her  ears,  and  after  a  brief  interval,  during; 
which  she  could  perceive  that  they  had  alighted,  she  heard  the  door  of  the  hall  gently  unclosed^ 
and  footsteps,  as  if  set  down  with  a  nice  caution,  passing  through  the  passage.  A  light 
danced  for  a  moment  fitfully  along  the  chamber,  as  if  borne  from  the  sleeping  apartment  of  ■ 
Hunro  to  that  adjoining  the  hall,  in  which  the  fimiily  were  accustomed  to  pursue  their,  do- 
mestic avocations.  Then  came  an  occasional  murmur  of  speech  to  her  ears,  and  then  silenco,. 
Perplexed  with  these  circumstances,  and  wondering  at  the  return  of  Munro  at  an  hour  some- 
thing unusual— prompted  too  by  a  presentiment  of  something  wrong,  and  apprehensive  on 
the,  score  of  Ralph's  safety.-4l  curiosity,  not  surely  under  these  ciroumstances  discreditable*,  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  determined  her  to  ascertain  something  more  of  the  character  of  the 
nocturnal  visitation.  She  felt  assured,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  ocourrence,  that  evil  wai 
afoot,  and,  solicitous  for  its  prevention,  she  was  persuaded  to  the  measure  solely  with  the  view 
to  good.  Hastily,  yet  cautiously,  but  with  trembling  hands  undoing  the  door  of  her  apart* 
ment,  she  made  her  way  into  the  long  and  dark  gallery,  with  which  she  was  perfectly  £Euniliar, 
and  soon  gained  the  apartment  already  referred  to.  The  door  fortunatdy  stood  nearly  closed^ 
and  she  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  pass  it  by,  and  gain  the  hall,  which  immediately  acyoinedt 
and  lay  in  perfect  darkness ;  without  herself  being  seen,  she  was  enabled,  through  a  crevice  in 
the  partition  dividing  the  two  rooms,,  to  survey  its  inmates,  and  to  bear  distinctly  at  the  »nm^ 
time  everything  that  was  uttered.  As  she  expected,  there  were  the  two  conspirators,  Rivers  and 
Munro,  earnestly  engaged  in  discourse,  to  which,  as  it  concerns  materially  our  progress,  we  maj 
well  be  permitted  to  lend  our  attention.  They  gpoke  on  a  variety  of  topics  entirely  forejgn 
to  the  understanding  of  the  half-affrighted  and  nervously-susceptible,  but  still  resolute  young 
girl  who  heard  them  ;  and  nothing  but  her  deep  anxieties  for  one,  whose  own  importance  in 
her  ey^  at  that  moment  she  did  not  conjecture,  could  ha;?e  sustained  her  while  listening  to  a 
dialogue  full  of  atrocious  intention  and  development,  and  larded  throughout  with  a  fomiliar 
and  sometimes  foul  phraseology  that  certainly  was  not  altogether  unseemly  in  such  aaio- 
dation. 

**  Well,  Blundell*s  gone  too,  they  say.  He's  heartily  frightened.  A  few  more  will  follow, 
and  we  must  both  be  out  of  the  way.  The  rest  could  not  well  be  identified*  and  whether  they 
are  or  not  does  not  concern  me,  except  that  they  may  blab  of  their  coofoderates.  Such  aa 
teem  likely  to  suffer  detection  must  be  frightened  off;  and  this^  by  the  way,  is  not  so  difficult 
a  matter.  Pippin  knows  nothbg  of  hhnself.  Forrester  is  too  much  involved  to  be  forward. 
It  was  in  this  way  I  aroused  and  set  him  on.  His  hot  blood  took  fire  at  some  little  hinta  that 
I  threw  out,  and  the  fool  became  a  leader  in  the  mischiet  There's  no  danger  from  him — ^be- 
sides, they  say  he's  off  too.  Old  Walton  has  broken  off  the  match  between  him  and  his 
daughter  on  this  very  score,  and  the  fellow'^  almost  mad  on  the  strength  of  it.  So  Raymond 
tells  me,  and  I  take  it,  truly.  There's  but  one  left  who  might  trouble  us,  and  it  is  now  under- 
stood Chat  a  single  mode  only  offers  for  his  silence.  We  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  this^  and 
no  more  scruples." 

The  quick  sense  of  the  maiden  readily  taught  her  who  the  one  meant  was ;  and  her  heart 
trembled  convulsively  witldn  her,  as,  with  a  word,  Munro,  replying  to  Rivers,  gave  hia 
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'*Why,  yes— it  must  be  done,  I  suppose,  though  somehow  or  other  I  would  it  oould  be  got  lid 
of  in  any  other  way." 

**You  see  for  yourself,  Wat,  there  can  be  no  other  way;  for  as  long  as  be  lives  there  is 
uo  security.  The  few  surriving  guard  will  be  seen  to,  and  they  saw  too  little  to  be  danger- 
ous. They  were  like  stunned  and  stupified  men.  This  boy  alone  was  cool  and  collected,  and 
is  so  obstinate  in  what  he  knows  and  thinks,  that  he  troubles  neither  himself  nor  his  neigh- 
boors  with  doubt  or  difficulty.  I  knew  him  a  few  years  ago,  when  something  more  of  a  boy 
than  now ;  and  even  then  he  was  the  same  character. " 

'*  But  why  not  let  him  start,  and  take  the  woods  for  it  ?  How  easy  to  settle  the  natter  od 
the  road«side,  in  a  thousand  different  ways  !  The  aoeumulation  of  these  ocoairences  hi  Hn 
Tillage,  as  much  as  anything  else,  will  break  as  «p.  I  don't  care  for  myself,  for  I  expeet  to 
be  cfT  for  a  time,  but  I  want  to  see  the  old  woman  and  Locy  keep  quiet  poesessioii  here ; 
but ^" 

Yon  are  becoming  an  old  woman  yourself*  Wat,  and  sheuldl  be  mMler  guanlianBhip.  All 
tfaeee  scruples  are  late ;  and,  indeed,  even  were  they  not,  they  would  bo  still  nteless.  Wo 
have  determhied  on  the  thing,  and  the  sooner  we  set  about  it  the  better.  The  night  waam; 
•ad  I  have  much  to  see  to  before  daylight.  To-morrow  I  must  sleep,  eleep— "  and  for  a 
aonent  Rivers  seemed  to  muse  upon  the  word  sleep,  which  be  thrioe  repeated,  then,  sud- 
denly proceeding,  as  if  no  pause  had  taken  place,  he  abruptly  placed  his  hand  opOB  the 
ihoalder  of  Munro,  and  asked,  **  You  will  bear  the  lantern  i  this  is  all  you  need  perform.  I 
am  lesolute  for  the  rest" 

•*  What  will  you  use— dirk  ?" 

**  Yes ;  it  is  silent  hi  its  office,  and  not  less  sure.     Are  all  asleep,  thinik  yon  i  your  wife  ?*' 

**  Quite  so;  sound  when  I  entered  the  chamber." 

**  Well,  the  sooner  to  business  the  better.  Is  there  water  fai  that  pitcher  ?  I  am  strangely 
tUrsty  to-night ;  brandy  were  not  amiss  at  such  a  time." 

And  speaking  this  to  himself,  as  it  were.  Rivers  approached  the  tkie-table,  where  stood  the 
oommodities  he  sought  In  this  approach  the  maiden  had  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  maUg* 
iiities  of  his  savage  face ;  and  as  he  left  the  table,  and  again  commenced  a  brief  conversation 
in  an  under  tone  with  Munro,  no  longer  doubting  the  dreadfol  object  which  they  had  in  vieWt 
she  seized  the  opportunity,  with  as  much  speed  as  was  consistent  with  caution  and  her  trem* 
bling  nerves,  to  leave  the  place  of  espionage,  and  seek  her  chamber.  But  to  what  purpoto 
had  she  heard  all  this,  if  she  suffered  the  fearful  deed  to  proceed  to  execution.  Tlie  thought 
nas  momentary,  but  carried  to  her  heart,  in  that  moment,  the  foUest  conviction  of  her  duty. 
She  rushed  hurriedly  again  into  the  possage— .and  though  apprehending  momentarily  that  her 
knees  would  sink  from  under  her—took  her  way  up  the  narrow  flight  of  steps  leading  hito  the 
second  story,  and  to  the  youth's  chamber.  As  she  reached  the  door  a  feminine  scruple  came 
over  her.  A  young  girl  seeking  the  apartment  of  a  man  at  midnight — she  shrunk  biudL  with 
a  new  feeling.  But  the  dread  necessity  drove  her  on,  and  with  cautious  hand  undoing  the 
Istoh  which  secured  the  door,  by  thrusting  her  hand  through  an  interstice  between  the  logs- 
wondering  at  the  same  time  at  the  incautious  manner  in  wliich,  at  such  a  period  and  place, 
the  youth  had  provided  for  his  sleeping  hours— she  stood  tremblingly  within  the  chamber. 

Wrapped  in  unconscious  slumbers,  Ralph  Colleton  lay  dreaming  upon  his  rnde  couch  of  a 
thousand  strange  influences  and  associations.  H!s  roving  fancies  had  gone  to  and  fro,  between 
his  uncle  and  his  bewitching  cousin,  until  his  heart  grew  softened  and  satisfied,  not  less  with 
the  native  pleasures  which  they  revived  in  his  memory,  than  of  the  sweet  oblition  which  they 
brought  of  the  many  painful  and  perilous  prospects  with  which  he  had  more  recently  become 
lamiliar.  He  had  no  thought  of  the  present,  and  the  pictures  of  the  past  were  all  rich  and 
ravishing.  To  his  wandering  sense  at  that  moment  there  came  a  sweet  vision  of  beauty  and 
k>ve— of  an  affection  warmly  cherished— green  as  the  summer  leaves,  Anesh  as  its  flowers, 
flhiging  odours  about  his  spirit,  and  reawakening  in  Its  (hUest  extent  the  partially  slumbering 
panion,  reviving  many  a  hope,  and  provoking  with  many  a  delicious  anticipation.  The  form 
of  the  one,  lovely  beyond  comparison,  flitted  before  him,  while  her  name,  murmured  with 
words  of  passion  by  his  parted  lips,  carried  with  its  utterance  a  sweet  promise  of  a  pure  faith 
tod  an  unforgetting  affection.    Never  once,  since  the  hour  of  his  departure  from  home,  had 
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he,  in  his  waking  moments;  permitted  that  name  to  find  a  place  upon  hia  lips,  and  now 
syllabled  into  sound  by  them  in  his  unconscious  dreams,  it  fell  with  a  stunning  influence  upon 
an  auditor,  whose  heart  grew  colder  in  due  proportion  wKh  the  unconscious  but  warm  ten- 
derness of  epithet  with  which  his  tongue  coupled  its  utterance.  The  now  completely  unhappy 
Lucy  stood  sad  and  statue-like.  She  heard  enough  to  teach  her  the  true  character  of  her  own 
feelings  for  one,  whose  articulated  dreams  had  revealed  the  secret  of  his  passion  for  another  ; 
and  almost  forgetting  for  a  while  the  office  upon  which  she  had  come,  she  continued  to  give 
ear  to  those  sounds  which  brought  to  her  heart  only  additional  misery.  How  long  Ralph,  in 
his  mental  wanderings,  would  have  gone  on,  as  we  have  seen,  incoherently  developing  his 
heart's  history,  may  not  be  said.  Gathering  courage  at  last,  with  a  noble  energy  the  maiden 
proceeded  to  her  proposed  duty,  and  his  slumbers  were  broken.  With  a  half-awakened  con- 
sciousness he  raised  himself  partially  up  in  his  couch,  and  sought  to  listen.  He  was  not 
deceived ;  a  whispered  sentence  came  to  his  ears,  addressed  to  himself,  and  succeeded  by  a 
pause  of  several  moments'  continuance.  Again  his  name  was  uttered.  Half  doubting  liis 
senses,  he  passed  his  hand  repeatedly  over  his  eyes,  and  again  listened  for  the  repetition  of 
that  voice,  the  identity  of  which  he  had  as  yet  failed  utterly  to  distmguish.  The  sounds  wero 
repeated,  and  the  words  grew  more  and  more  distinct.  He  now  caught  in  part  the  tenor  of 
the  sentence,  though  imperfectly  heard.  It  seemed  to  convey  some  warning  of  danger,  and 
the  person  who  spoke  appeared,  from  the  tiremulous  accents,  to  labour  under  many  appre- 
hensions. The  voice  proceeded  with  increased  emphasis,  advising  his  instant  departure  from 
the  house,  speaking  of  nameless  dangers,  of  murderous  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  and  warning 
against  even  the  delay  of  a  single  instant. 

The  character  of  Ralph  was  finely  marked,  and  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  ready  decision 
were  among  its  most  prominent  attributes.  Hastily  leaping  from  his  couch,  therefore,  with  a 
single  bound,  he  reached  the  door  of  his  chamber,  which,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
entirely  unfastened.  The  movement  was  so  sudden,  and  so  entirely  unlocked  for,  that  tbo 
intruder  was  taken  by  surprise ;  and  beheld,  while  the  youth  closed  securely  the  entrance,  the 
hope  of  escape  entirely  cut  off.  Ralph  advanced  towards  his  visitor,  the  dim  outline  of  whose 
person  was  visible  upon  the  wall.  Lifting  his  arm  as  he  approached,  what  was  his  astoni^ 
ment  to  perceive  the  object  of  his  assault  sink  before  him  upon  the  floor,  while  the  pleading 
voice  of  a  woman  called  upon  him  for  mercy.  **  Spare  me !  Mr  Colleton,  spare  me,'*  she 
exclaimed  in  undisguised  terror. 

*•  You  here  !  Miss  Munro,  and  at  this  hour  of  the  night?"  was  the  wondering  inquiry,  as 
he  lifted  her  from  the  ground,  her  limbs,  trembling  with  agitation,  scarcely  able  to  support 
even  her  slender  form. 

*'  Forgive  me,  sir,  forgive  me.  Think  not  ill  of  me,  I  pray  you.  I  come  to  save  yoo, 
indeed,  Mr  Colleton,  I  do ;  and  nothing,  believe  me,  would  have  brought  me  here  but  the 
knowledge  of  your  immediate  danger. 

She  felt  the  delicacy  of  her  situation,  and  recognising  her  motive  readily,  we  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  Ralph  felt  it,  too,  in  the  assutauce  of  her  lips.  A  respectful  delicacy  per- 
vaded his  manner  as  he  inquired  earnestly,  "  What  is  this  danger.  Miss  Munro?  I  believe  yOn 
fear  for  me,  but  may  you  not  have  exaggerated  the  cause  of  alarm  to  yourself?  What  have  I 
to  fear;  from  what  would  you  save  i.  e?" 

**  Nay,  ask  me  not,  sir,  but  fly.  There  is  but  little  time  for  explanation,  believe  me.  I 
know,  and  do  not  imagine,  the  danger.  I  cannot  tell  you  all,  nor  <^an  you  with  safety  bestoir 
the  time  to  hear.  Your  murderers  are  awake,  they  are  in  this  very  house,  and  nothing  bttt 
instant  flight  can  save  you  from  their  hands." 

"  But  from  whom.  Miss  Munro,  am  I  to  fear  all  this  ?  What  has  given  you  this  alarm,  which, 
UDtn  you  can  give  me  some  clue  to  this  mystery,  I  must  regard  as  unadvised  and  without  foun- 
dation. I  feel  the  kindness  and  interest  of  your  solicitude— deeply  feel,  and  greatly  respect  it ; 
but  unless  you  can  give  me  some  reasonable  instance  for  your  fears,  I  must  be  stubborn  in 
resisting  a  conviction  which  would  have  me  fly,  like  a  midnight  felon,without  having  even  seen 
the  face  of  my  foe." 

**  Oh,  heed  not  these  false  scruples.  There  is  no  shame  in  such  a  flight,  and  believe  me,  sir, 
I  speak  not  unadvisedly.     Nothing,  sir,  but  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  danger  would  hara 
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prompted  me,  at  this  hour,  to  come  here.  If  you  would  survive  this  night,  take  advantage  of 
.the  moment  and  fiy«  This  moment  you  must  determine ;  I  know  not,  indeed,  if  it  be  not  too 
late  even  now  for  your  extrication.  The  murderers,  by  this  time,  are  upon  the  way  to  your 
ohamber,  and  they  will  not  heed  your  prayers,  and  they  will  scorn  any  defence  which  you 
might  offer." 

**  But  who  arc  they  of  whom  you  speak,  Miss  Munro  ?    If  I  must  fly,  let  me  at  least  know 
from  what  and  whom.     Whnt  are  my  offences,  and  who  are  they  whom  I  have  offended  ?** 

**  That  is  soon  told,  though  I  fear  me,  sir,  we  waste  the  time  in  doing  so.  You  have  offended 
Rivers,  and  you  know  but  little  of  him,  if  you  think  it  possible  for  him  to  forget  or  forgive 
where  once  injured,  however  slightly.  The  miners  generally  have  been  taught  to  regard  you 
•s  one  whose  destruction  alone  can  ensure  their  safety  from  punishment  for  their  late  aggret- 
lioDS.  My  uncle  too,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of  Rivers,  and  does 
indeed  just  what  his  suggestions  prescribe.  They  have  plotted  your  death,  and  will  not  scru- 
ple at  its  performance.  They  are  even  now  below,  meditating  its  execution.  By  the  merest 
good  fortune  I  overheard  their  design,  from  which  I  feel  persuaded  nothing  now  can  make 
them  recede.  Rely  nothing  on  their  fear  of  human  punishment.  They  care  perhaps  just  as 
little  for  the  laws  of  man  as  of  God,  both  of  which  they  violate  hourly  with  impu  nity,  and 
from  both  of  which  they  have  always  hitherto  contrived  to  secure  themselves.  Let  me  entreat, 
thenfore,  that  you  will  take  no  heed  of  that  manful  courage  which  would  be  honou  rable  and 
proper  with  a  fair  enemy.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  a  victim  to  unmeasured  and  womanly  fears. 
1  have  seen  too  much  of  the  doings  of  these  men  not  to  feel  that  no  fancies  of  mine  can  do 
them  injustice.  They  would  murder  you  in  your  bed,  and  walk  from  the  scene  of  their  crime 
with  confidence  into  the  very  courts  of  justice." 

*'  I  believe  you.  Miss  Munro,  and  nothing  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  these  men.  Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  what  you  say  of  Rivers 
I  have  already  realized  in  my  own  person.  This  attempt,  if  he  makes  it,  will  be  the  second  in 
which  he  has  put  my  life  in  hazard,  and  I  believe  him,  therefore,  not  too  good  for  any  attempt 
of  this  evil  nature.  But  why  may  I  not  defend  myself  f^om  the  assassins  ?  I  can  make  the^ 
logs  tenable  till  daylight  from  all  their  assaults,  and  then  I  should  receive  succour  from  the 
villagers  without  question.  You  see,  too,  I  have  arms  which  may  prove  troublesome  to  an 
enemy.** 

**  Trust  not  these  chances ;  let  me  entreat  that  you  rely  not  upon  them.  Were  you  able, 
IS  you  say,  to  sustain  yourself  for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  this  apartment,  there  would  be  no 
relief  in  the  morning,  for  how  would  you  make  your  situation  understood?  Many  of  the  villagers 
will  have  flown  before  to«morrow  into  the  nation,  until  the  pursuit  is  well  over,  which  will 
most  certainly  be  commenced  before  long.  Some  of  them  have  already  gone,  having  heard 
of  the  approach  of  the  residue  of  the  Georgia  Guard,  to  which  the  survivors  at  the  late  affiur 
bore  the  particulars.  Those  who  venture  to  remain  will  not  come  nigh  this  house,  dreading 
to  be  involved  in  the  difficulties  which  now  threaten  its  occupants.  Their  caution  would  only 
be  the  more  increased  on  hearing  of  any  commotion.  Wait  not,  therefore,  I  implore  you,  for 
the  dawning  of  the  day ;  it  could  never  dawn  to  you.  Rivers  I  know  too  well ;  he  would  over- 
reach you  by  some  subtlety  or  other ;  and  how  easy,  even  while  we  speak,  to  shoot  you  down 
through  these  distorted  logs !  Trust  not,  trust  not,  I  entreat  you ;  there  is  a  sure  way  of 
escape,  and  you  still  have  time,  if  at  once  you  avail  yourself  of  it.** 

The  maid  spoke  with  earnestness  and  warmth,  for  the  terrors  of  her  mind  had  given 
afimation  to  her  anxiety,  while  she  sought  to  persuade  the  somewhat  stubborn  youth  into 
the  proposed  and  certainly  judicious  flight  she  contemplated  for  him.  Her  trepidation  had 
made  her  part  with  much  of  that  retreating  timidity  which  had  usually  distinguished  her 
manner  ;  and  perfectly  assured  herself  of  the  causes  of  her  present  apprehension,  she  did 
not  scruple  to  exhibit — indeed  she  did  not  seem  altogether  conscious  of— the  deep  interest  which 
she  took  in  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  him  who  stood  beside  her.  Flattered  as'  he  must  have 
been  by  the  marked  feeling  which  she  could  neither  disguise  nor  he  mistake,  the  youth  did 
not,  however,  for  a  moment  seek  to  abuse  it ;  but  with  a  habit  at  once  gentle  and  respectful, 
combated  the  various  arguments  and  suggestions  which,  with  a  single  eye  to  his  safety,  she 
Viged  for  his  departure.  .  In  so'dohig  he  obtained  from  her  all  the  particulars  of  her  dis- 
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oovery,  and  was  at  length  ooBTinced  that  her  apprefaenaiaiw  wera  by  do  maaoa 
She  hod  accidentally  come  upon  the  eoBtpiraiters  at  aD  interietfaig  mocnent  In  tbehr  delflw. 
rations,  which  at  once  revealed  their  object  and  iti  aim  ;  and  he  at  Ingtb  aaw  thati  «nflft 
in  flight,  according  to  her  propoflition,  the  chancer  were  numerove  agahif  t  hie  safety.  WfaBe 
they  thus  deliberated,  the  distant  sound  of  a  chair  falling  below,  occurring  at  an  boor  ao 
unusual,  gave  an  added  foroe  to  her  suggestions,  and  while  it  prompted  anew  her  entteatief, 
greatly  diminished  his  reluctance  to  the  flight. 

**  I  will  da  just  as  yon  advise.  I  know  net,  Miss  Mnnro,  why  my  late  and  fbrtunei  ahould 
have  provoked  in  yon  such  an  interest,  unless  it  be  that  yours  being  a  lets  selfish  aax  ttai 
ours,  you  are  not  apt  to  enter  into  calculations  as  to  the  loss  of  quiet  or  of  persond  ridk, 
which,  in  so  doing,  you  may  incur.  Whatever  be  the  motive,  however,  I  am  grateftil  iiir  iti 
effects,  and  shall  not  readily  forget  the  gentleness  of  that  sphrit  whieh  has  done  so  ouMh 
for  the  solace  and  the  safety  of  one  so  sad  in  its  aspect  and  so  muoh  a  stranger  fas  all 
respects.** 

The  youth  spoke  with  emphasis;  and  coupled  at  was  his  language  with  a  toiio  apd 
manner  the  most  tender,  yet  respectftil,  it  neeessarily  relieved  from  all  perplexity  that  feelltag 
of  propriety  and  maiden  delicacy,  which  otherwise  most  have  made  her  situation  an  awkward 
one.  Ralph  was  not  so  dull,  however,  as  not  to  perceive  that,  to  a  livelier  emotion  he  mlglit 
la  justioe  attribute  the  conduct  of  his  companion;  but  with  a  highly  honourable  fnntiilTonsMiw. 
ho  himself  suggested  a  motive  for  her  proceeding,  which  her  own  delfeacy  rendered  impfO|Mr 
ibr  her  utterance.  Still  the  youth  was  not  marble  exactly ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  hiv  arm 
gently  encircled  her  waist ;  and  her  form,  as  if  incapable  of  its  own  support,  hung  Ibr  a 
moment  with  apathetic  lifelessness  upon  his  bosom ;  while  her  head,  with  an  impulse  not 
difficult  to  define,  drooped  like  a  bending  and  dewy  lily  upon  his  arm.  But  the  pwssive 
emotion,  if  we  may  so  style  it,  was  soon  ovev ;  and  with  an  effort  in  which  fimneto  aad 
feebleness  strongly  encountered,  she  freed  herself  f^Mn  his  hold  with  an  erect  pridw  af 
nsanner,  which  gave  a  sweet  finish  to  the  momentary  display  whieh  she  had  made  of  womaaly 
weakness.  Her  voice,  aa  she  called  upon  him  to  fallow  her  kslo  the  passage,  was  agahi  flnt 
in  a  moment,  and  pervaded  by  a  cold  ease  whieh  seemed  to  him  artiiScial. — "  There  is  hot 
little  time  left  you  now,  sir,  for  escope :  it  were  erhninal  not  to  use  it.  Follow  me  boMBy, 
but  cautiously— I  will  lead  the  way — the  house  is  familiar  to  me,  in  night  and  day,  and  tliere 
must  be  no  waste  of  time.'*^ 

He  would  have  resisted  this  coadoct,  and  himself  tbken  the  lead  in  the  advance,  but 
placing  her  small  and  trembling  band  upon  his  arm,  skie  insisted  upon  the  course  she  had 
prescribed,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  venture  to  resist.  Their  steps  were  slow  imto 
the  open  space  which,  seeming  as  an  introduction  to,  at  the  sasne  time  separated  the  ▼ariooi 
chambers  of  the  dwelling,  and  terminated  in  the  large  and  cumbrous  stairway  which  eo». 
ducted  to  the  lower  story,  and  to  which  their  course  was  now  directed.  The  passage  wae  of 
some  length,  but  with  Cautious  tread  they  prooeeded  in  safety  and  without  noise  to  the  head 
of  the  stairway,  when  the  maiden,  who  stUl  preserved  the  lead,  motioned  him  back,  retreat- 
ing herself,  as  she  did  so,  into  the  cover  of  a  small  recess,  formed  by  the  stairs,  which  It 
partially  overhung,  and  presenting  a  doubtful  apology  for  a  closet.  Its  door  hung  upoo  a 
broken  and  single  hinge,  unclosed^  leaving,  however,  so  small  an.  aperture  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  account  for  their  entrance;  There,  amid  the  dust  and  mystery  of  time«woni 
household  trumpery,  old  saddles,  broken  bridles^  and  more  than  one  dismembered  hamen^ 
they  came  to  a  pause,  and  were  enabled  now  to  perceive  the  realization  in  part  of  her  nppjp 
hensions.  A  small  lantern,  the  rays  of  light  from  which  foebly  made  thehr  way  throogli  a 
single  square  in  front,  diseased  to  the  sight  the  dim  forms  of  the  two  assassins  moving 
upward  to  the  contemplated  deed  of  Mood.  The  terror  of  Lucy,  as  she  surveyed  their 
approach,  was  great ;  but  with  a  mind  and  spirit  beyond  t^ose  commonly  in  the  possession  of 
her  sex,  she  was  enabled  to  conquer  and  rise  above  them ;  and  though  her  heart  beat  with  a 
thick  and  hurried  apprehension,  her  soul  grew  calmer  the  more  closely  approached  the 
danger.  Her  alarm  to  the  mind  of  Ralph  was  now  sufficiently  justified,  as,  looking  throngh 
a  crevice  in  the  narrow  apartment  in  which  he  stood,  he  surveyed  the  malignant  and  liell- 
hranded  visage  of  Rivers,  peering  ake  a  din  and  balefiil  light  in  advance  of  liis  eompudom. 
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In  whose  ftwe  a  partial  gUmmer  of  the  lamp  Tovoaled  a  toiiiethiiig  vf  reluolaiioe,  whieh 
iwidsrod  it  dottbtfol  liow  far  Munro  had  hi  feality  gone  wiUingljr  on  the  taik.  It  was,  under 
all  the  cireanutanoes,  a  cnrions  survey  for  the  youth.  He  was  a  man  of  high  passions^  andden 
of  notion,  impetuous  and  unhesitating.  In  a  hk  field,  he  wonld  not  hare  heen  at  a  loss  for 
a  singie  moment ;  bnt  here  the  situation  was  so  now,  that  he  was  more  and  more  undeter- 
mined in  his  spirit.  He  saw  them  commissioned  with  his  murder,  treading,  one  by  one,  -the 
ieveral  steps  below  him— approaching  momently  nigher  and  nigher— and  his  heart  beat 
audibly  with  conflicting  emotions,  while  with  one  hand  ho  grasped  eonvuMveiy  and  despe- 
rately the  handle  of  his  diric,  the  other  being  folly  employed  in  sustaining  the  almost  Mnting 
form  of  his  kiigh-souled  but  delicate  oomponion.  He  felt  that,  if  discoiwmi,  he  could  do 
little  in  his  defence  and  against  assault ;  and  though  without  a  thought  but  that  of  fierce 
struggle  to  the  last,  his  reason  taught  him  to  perceive  with  how  little  hope  of  suecess.  As 
they  continued  to  advance,  he  oould  distinctly  trace  every  change  of  eapreision  in  their 
several  countenances.  In  that  of  Rivers,  linked  with  the  hkUousness  that  his  wound  con- 
ferred upon  it,  he  noted  the  more  wicked  workings  of  a  spirit,  the  fsll  character  of  whose 
features  received  no  moderate  exaggeration  from  the  dim  and  fliokering  glare  of  the  lamp 
whieh  his  hand  unsteadily  carried.  The  whole  face  had  in  it  something  awfhlly  fearful.  <He 
ipomod,  in  its  earpressioo,  already  striking  tkie  blow  at  the  breast  of  his  victim,  or  rioting  with 
a  fiendish  revenge  in  his  groaned  agonies.  A  brief  dialogue  between  his  companion  and 
hfanself -more  fhlly  describes  the  dharaeter  of  the  monster. 

**  Stay— you  hurry  too  much  in  this  matter,"  siiid  Munro,  putting  his  hand  on  that  of 
Hhrers,  and  restraining  his  steps  for  a  moment  as  he  paused,  seemingly  to  listen.  He  con- 
^ited— '*  Your  hand  trembles.  Rivers,  and  you  let  your  lamp  dance  about  too  much  to  find 
it  useful.  Your  footstep  is  hurried,  and  but  now  the  stairs  creaked  heavily  beneath  you. 
Yon  must  proceed  with  more  caution,  or  we  shall  be  overheard.  Tliete  are  sleepleu  times, 
and  -this  youth,  who  appears  to  trouble  you  more  than  man  ever  troubled  you  before,  may 
be  just  as  muidi  awake  as  ourselves.    If  you  are  determined  in  this  thing,  be  not  imprudent.'* 

Rivers,  who  on  -reaohiag  the  head  of  the  flight  >had  been  about  to  hurry  forward  .pre« 
dj^ately,  now  paused,  though  with  much  reluolance ;  and  to  the  speech  of  his  oompanion» 
with  a  fcarfal  expression  of  the  lips,  which,  as  they  parted,  disclosed  the  teeth  white  and 
tkisely  clenched  beneath  them,  replied,  though  without  directly  referring  to  its  import— •*<  If 
I  am  determined— do  you  say ! — But  is  not  that  the  chamber  where  he  sleeps  ?'* 

"  Mo ;  old  Barton  sleeps  there — he  sleeps  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  Be  -cahn — ^why  do 
yu  iMrk your  fingers  in  that  manner?" 

«  See  you  not  my  knifo  is  in  them  ?  I  thought  at  that  moment  it  was  between  his  ribs 
and  working  about  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  sweet  fancy,  and,  though  I  could  not  hear  his 
groans  as  I  stooped  over  him  to  listen,  I  almost  thought  I  felt  them.** 

The  hand  6!  the  maiden  grasped  that  of  Ralph  convulsively  as  these  muttered  words 
came  to  their  ears,  and  her  respiration  grew  more  difficult  and  painful.  He  shuddered  at 
the  vindictive  spirit  which  the  wretch  eihibited,  while  his  own,  putting  on  a  feller  and  fiercer 
Inaper,  could  scarcely  resist  the  impulse,  which  would  have  prompted  him  at  once  to  rush 
fertli  and  stab  him  where  :he  stood.  Q3ut  the  counsels  of  prudenoe  had  their  Infiueoce,  and 
he  remained  quiet  and  firm.  The  companion  of  the  ruffian  felt  vo  less  than  his  other  hearers 
the  aavage  nature  Of  this  mood,  as  thus,  in  his  way,  ho  partially  rebuked  it :— **  These  are 
tendd  fisncies.  Rivers,  more  like  those  which  we  shovld  look  to  find  in  a  panther  than  in  a 
tmk,  and  you  delight  in  them  quite  too  much.  Can  you  not  kill  your  enemy  without 
drinking  his  blood  ?** 

**  And  where  then  would  be  the  pleasure -of  revenge  ?**  he  muttered  between  his  closed 
teeth.  *'  The  soldier  who  in  battle  alays  his  opponent,  hates  him  not— Ihe  has  no  personal 
aabnoeity  to  indulge.  The  man  has  never  crossed  his  path  in  love  or  in  ambition,  yet  he  shoots 
hiih  down,  ruthlessly  and  relentlessly.  Shall  he  do  no  more  who  hates— who  fears — who 
siokens  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  has  crossed  his  path  in  love  and  in  ambition  ?  1  tell  you, 
Hanro,  I  hate  this  boy— this  beardless,  this  overweening  and  insolent  boy.  He  has  overthrown 
ks  has  mortified  me,  where  1  alone  should  have  stood  supreme  and  vupereminent.  He  has 
vrmigied  me,  it  may  be  without  intention ;  bnt,  what  care  I  for  that  <\uaUficAlVQxv^    ^VsS\>». 
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be  less  ao  evil  beemse  he  by  whom  it  is  perpetrated  has  neither  the  soul  nor  the  sense  to  be 
eonscious  of  his  error  ?  The  child  who  trifles  with  the  powder  match  is  lessoned  by  the  ex- 
plosion which  destroys  him.  It  must  be  so  with  him.  I  never  yet  forgave  a  wrong,  however 
alight  and  unimportant— I  never  will.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  do  so ;  and  as  long  as  this  boy 
oan  sleep  at  night,  I  cannot  I  will  not  seek  to  sleep  until  he  is  laid  in  the  long  and  unbroken 
slumber." 

The  whole  of  this  brief  dialogue,  which  had  passed  dhrectly  beside  the  recess  in  which  the 
maiden  and  youth  had  taken  shelter,  was  distinctly  audible  to  them  both.  The  blood  of 
Kalph  boiled  within  him  at  this  latter  speech  of  the  ruffian,  in  which  he  avowed  a  spirit  of 
such  dire  malignity,  as,  in  its  utter  disproportionateness  to  the  supposed  oflfence  of  the  youth, 
could  only  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  nature  which  he  had  declared  to  have  always  been  his 
prompter ;  and,  at  its  close  the  arm  of  the  youth,  grasping  his  weapon,  was  involuntarily 
stretched  forth,  and  an  instant  more  would  have  found  it  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  wretch— 
but  the  action  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  his  companion,  who,  though  trembling  with 
undiminished  terror,  was  yet  mistress  of  all  her  senses,  and  perceived  the  ill-advised  nature 
of  his  design.  With  a  motion  equally  involuntary  and  sudden  with  his  own,  her  taper  fingers 
grasped  his  wrist,  and  her  eyes,  bright  with  dewy  lustres,  were  directed  upwards,  sweetly  and 
appealingly  to  those  which  now  bent  themselves  down  upon  her.  In  that  moment  of  ex- 
citement and  Impending  terror  a  consciousness  of  her  situation,  and  a  sense  of  shame  which 
more  than  ever  agitated  her,  rushed  through  her  mind,  and  she  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
closet  for  that  support  for  which  her  now  revived  and  awakened  scruples  forbade  any  reference 
to  him  from  whom  she  had  so  recently  received  it.  Still  there  was  nothing  abrupt  or  unkind 
in  her  manner,  and  the  youth  did  not  hesitate  again  to  place  his  arm  around  and  in  support 
of  the  form  which,  in  reality,  needed  his  services.  la  doing  so,  however,  a  slight  noise  was  the 
consequence,  which  the  quick  sense  of  Rivers  readily  discerned.  "  Hark !  heard  you  nothing, 
Munro— no  sound  ?     Hear  you  no  breathing?     It  seems  near  at  hand — in  that  closet." 

**  Thou  host  a  quick  ear  to-night,  Guy,  as  well  as  a  quick  step.  I  heard,  and  hear 
nothing,  save  the  snorings  of  old  Barton,  whose  chamber  is  just*beside  you  to  the  left.  He 
has  always  had  a  reputation  for  the  wild  music  which  his  nose  contrives  during  his  sleeps  to 
keep  up  in  his  neighbourhood.'* 

"  It  came  from  the  opposite  quarter,  Munro,  and  was  not  unlike  the  suppressed  respiration 
of  one  who  listens." 

"  Pshaw  1  that  cannot  be.  There  is  no  chamber  there.  That  is  but  the  old  closet  in 
which  we  store  away  lumber.  You  are  quite  too  regardful  of  your  senses.  They  will  keep 
us  here  all  night,  and  the  fact  is,  I  wish  the  business  well  over." 

«*  Where  docs  Lucy  sleep  ?" 

"  In  the  off  shed-room  below.     What  of  her  ?** 

**  Of  her  ?  oh  nothing !"  and  Rivers  paused  musingly  in  the  utterance  of  his  reply,  which 
fell  syllable  by  syllable  from  his  lips. 

Ilie  landlord  proceeded :  "  Pass  on.  Rivers ;  pass  on :  or  have  you  determined  better 
about  this  matter  ?  Shall  the  youngster  live  ?  Indeed,  I  see  not  that  his  evidence,  even  if  he 
gives  it,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  can  do  us  much  harm,  seeii^  that  a  few  days  more  will 
put  us  out  of  the  reach  of  judge  and  jury  alike>" 

"  You  would  have  made  a  prime  counsellor  and  subtle  disputant,  Munro,  worthy  of  the 
Philadelphia  lawyers,"  returned  the  other,  in  a  sneer,  which  has,  from  what  cause  we  know 
not,  become  a  proverb  in  the  southern  country.  *'  You  think  only  of  one  part  of  this  subject^ 
and  have  no  passions,  no  emotions ;  you  can  talk  all  day  long  on  matters  of  feeling,  withoiit 
showing  any.     Did  I  not  say  but  now,  that  while  that  boy  slept  I  could  not?" 

«  Are  you  sure  that  when  he  ceases  to  sleep  the  case  will  be  any  better?" 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  was  unheard,  as  the  goodly  pair  passed  on  to  the  tenantleie 
chamber.  Watching  their  progress,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  young  maiden,  who 
seemed  endued  with  a  courage  and  conduct  worthy  of  more  experience  and  a  stronger  sex. 
our  hero  emerged  from  his  place  of  precarious  and  uncomfortable  concealment,  and 
descended  to  the  lower  floor.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  throw  the  saddle  upon  his  steed, 
without  arousing  the  sable  groom ;  and  having  brought  him  under  the  shadow  ef  a  tree  at 
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fome  lltfle  dirtance  from  the  houie«  he  foand  no  farther  ohiiractioii  in  the  way  of  his  lafe  and 
sodden  flight  He  had  fastened  the  door  of  hiis  c}iamber  on  leaving  it  with  much  more  caution 
than  upon  retiring  for  the  night ;  and  having  withdrawn  the  key,  which  he  now  hurled  into 
the  woods,  he  felt  assured  that,  unless  the  assassms  had  other  than  the  common  modes  of  entry, 
he  should  gain  a  little  time  from  the  delay  they  would  experience  from  this  interruption  ;  and 
this  interval,  returning  to  the  doorway,  he  employed  in  acknowledgments,  which  were  well 
due,  to  the  young  and  trembling  woman  who  stood  beside  him.  **  Take  this  little  token, 
sweet  Lucy,**  said  he,  throwing  about  her  neck  the  chain  and  casket  which  he  had  unbound 
from  his  own — ''take  this  littte  token  of  Ralph  Colleton's  gratitude  for  this  night's  good 
service.  I  shall  redeem  it,  if  I  live,  at  a  more  pleasant  season,  but  you  must  keep  it  for  me 
now.  I  will  not  soon  forget  the  devotedness  with  which,  on  this  occassion,  you  have  perilled 
so  much  for  a  stranger.  Should  we  never  again  meet,  I  pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your 
prayers,  as  I  shall  always  remember  you  in  mine." 

He  little  knew,  while  thus  he  spoke,  in  a  manner,  so  humbly  of  himself,  of  the  deep  interest 
which  his  uniform  gentleness  of  manner  and  respectful  deference,  so  different  to  what  she  had 
been  accustomed  in  that  region  to  encounter,  had  inspired  in  her  bosom ;  and  so  small  at 
this  period  was  his  vanity,  that  he  did  not  trust  himself  for  a  moment  to  regard  the  conjecture 
— whioh  ever  and  anon  thrust  itself  upon  him — that  the  fearless  devotion  of  the  maiden  in 
his  behalf  and  for  his  safety,  had  in  reality  a  far  more  selfish  origin  than  the  mere  general 
humanity  of  her  sex  and  spirit.  We  will  not  say  that  she  would  not  have  done  the  same  by 
any  other  member  of  the  human  family  in  like  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
bsUeve  that  she  would  have  been  less  anxiously  interested,  less  warm  in  her  interest,  and  less 
pained  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  result.  Clasping  the  gorgeous  chain  about  her  neck. 
Us  arm  again  gently  encircled  her  waist,  her  head  dropped  upon  her  bosom — she  did  not  speak 
x-sne  appeared  scarcely  to  feel.  For  a  moment,  life  and  all  its  pulses  seemed  resolutely  at 
a  stand  ;  and,  with  some  apprehension,  the  youth  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  spoke  with  words 
fall  of  tenderness.  She  made  no  answer  to  his  immediate  speech ;  but  her  hands,  as  if  un- 
consciously, struck  the  spring  which  locked  the  casket  which  hung  upon  the  chain,  and  the 
miniature  lay  open  before  her,  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  shining  down  upon  it.  She  reclosed  it 
soddenly,  and  undoing  it  from  the  chain,  it  placed  with  a  trembling  hand  in  his  own  ;  and  with 
an  effort  of  calm  and  quiet  playfulness,  reminded  him  of  the  unintended  gift.  He  received  it, 
bat  only  to  place  it  again  in  her  hand,  reuniting  it  to  the  chain.—*'  Keep  it,"  said  he,  **  Miss 
Manro->kecp  it  until  I  return  to  reclaim  it.  It  will  be  as  safe  in  your  bands — much  safer 
indeed,  than  in  mine.  She  whose  features  it  describes  will  not  chide,  that,  at  a  moment  of 
peril,  I  place  it  in  the  cure  of  one  as  gentle  as  herself."  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  as,  again 
receiving  it,  she  inquired  with  a  girlish  simplicity  **  Is  her  name  Edith,  Mr  Colleton,  of  whom 
these  features  are  the  likeness  ?" 

The  youth,  surprised  by  the  question,  met  the  inquiry  with  another.  "  How  know  you? 
wherefore  do  you  ask  ?" 

She  saw  his  astonishment,  and  with  a  calm  which  had  not,  during  the  whole  scene  between 
them,  marked  her  voice  or  demeanour,  she  replied  instantly — *<  No  matter — no  matter,  sur. 
I  know  not  well  why  I  put  the  question,  certainly  with  no  object ;  and  am  now  more  than 

answered.*' 

The  youth  pondered  over  the  affaur  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  but  desirous  of  satisfying 
the  curiosity  of  the  maiden,  though  on  a  subject  and  in  relation  to  one  of  whom  he  had  sworn 
himself  to  sUence— wondering,  at  the  same  time,  not  less  at  the  inquiry  than  the  knowledge 
in  part  at  least,  which  it  conveyed,  of  that  which  he  locked  up,  as  he  thought,  in  the  recesses 

of  his  own  bosom ^was  about  to  reply,  when  a  hurried  step,  and  a  sudden  noise  from  the 

upper  apartment  of  the  house,  warned  them  of  the  dangers  of  further  delay.  The  maiden 
interrupted  with  rapid  tones  the  speech  he  was  about  to  commence—"  Fly,  sir— fly.  There 
Is  no  time  to  be  lost.  You  have  lingered  too  long  already.  Do  not  hesitate  longer— you 
have  heard  the  determination  of  Rivers— this  disappointment  will  only  make  him  more  furious. 
Fly,  then,  and  speak  not.  Take  the  left  road  at  the  fork  ;  it  leads  to  the  river,  it  is  the  dullest, 
and  if  they  pursue  they  will  be  most  likely  to  fall  into  the  other." 

**  Farewell,  then,  my  good,  my  protecting  angel— I  shall  not  forget  you— have  no  appre« 
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IkeniSoiif  finr  me— T  have  BOW  bnt  fetr  for  myi^    Tet,ere  Igo-— — "andbelMBtdtWi^ 
before  she  was  oonsdmis  of  tab  dei^,  tab  li|»  were  prened  warmly  to  her  |Mle  mui 
forehead.    **  Be  not  vexed,  cUde  me  not,**  he  mormored';  "  rtgud  me  at  a  brotber— 4f  I  Iva 
I fhall  eertafolf  become  one.    Farewell !" 

Leaping  with  a  aingrle  bound  to  his  gadfle,  he  stood  erect  for  a  moment,  then  Hgormuif 
applying  his  spars,  he  had  vanished  in  an  histant  from  the  sight.  She  paused  tmtfl  tibe  steps 
of  his  steed  ceased  to  fall  upon  her  ears ;  then,  with  a  mounrfol  spirit  and  a  heavy  atep,  rfia 
slowly  re-entered  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER    Vm. 

"  Where  goes  he,4Ni  what  lovtet 

If  thoa  deoy'it  me,  bj  the  gods,  I  swear. 
The  wrath  IVe  kept  for  hhn,  with  treeraiM  hate. 
That  KHighc  BO  other  game,  Til  wreak  en  thae— 
111  (tab  thee  on  the  inatant— speak,  or  die  I" 

LocT  Mimao  re-entered  the  dwelling  at  a  moment  most  faiopportune.  It  was  not  leas  bar 
obvious  policy  than  desire,  prompted  as  well  by  the  necessity  of  escaping  the  notice  and  aoi^ 
sequent  suspicions  of  those  whom  she  bad  defhuided  of  their  prey,  as  by  a  doe  sense  of  thai 
delicate  pn^riety  which  belonged  to  her  sex,  an<i  which  her  education,  as  the  reader  will  faonre 
conjectured,  had  taught  her  properly  to  estimate,  that  made  her  now  aeeii  to  avoid  semtiny  or 
observation  at  the  moment  of  her  return.  Though  tlie  niece,  and  now  under  the  sole  d^iao- 
tlon  and  authority  of  Monro,  she  was  the  child  of  one  as  little  like  that  personage  in  spirit  md 
pursuit  as  may  well  be  imagined.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  idiould  more  particnlarly  dwdl 
.upon  {his  difference.  It  happened  with  the  two  brothers,  as  many  of  us  faavo  diaeovered  in 
other  cases,  that  their  mental  and  moral  make,  though  seemmgly  under  the  same  tukor^p^ 
was  widely  dissimilar.  The  elder  Manro,  at  an  early  period  in  Hfe,  broke  through  all  restraintiu 
defied  all  responsibilities,  scorned  all  human  consequences,  took  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  any  of 
its  domestic  associations,  and  was  only  known  as  a  vicious  profligate,  with  whom  nethiig 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  restraint  or  reformation.  When  grown  to  manhood,  be  mdilflf' 
left  his  parental  home,  and  went,  for  a  tine,  no  one  could  say  whither.     When  heard  #1^  it 

ppeared  from  all  accounts  that  his  licentiousness  of  habit  had  not  deserted  him— still,  however, 
it  had  not,  as  had  been  anticipated,  led  to'  any  fearful  or  very  pernicious  results.  Years 
on,  the  parents  died,  and  the  brothers  grew  more  than  ever  separate ;  when,  in  different 
remote  communities,  they  each  took  wives  to  themselves.  The  younger,  Edgar  Mnnro^  tbe- 
fother  of  Lucy,  grew  prosperous  in  business — for  a  season  at  least...4UMU  until  borne  down  by 
a  rush  of  unfavourable  and  conflicting  circumstances,  he  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in 
the  culture  of  the  young  mind  of  that  daughter  whose  fortunes  are  now  somewhat  before  us. 
Nothing  which  might  tend  in  the  slightest  to  her  personal  improvement  had  been  witbbeM^ 
and  the  due  feminine  grace  and  accomplishment  which  followed  these  cares,  fitted  the 
maiden  for  the  most  refined  intellectual  converse,  and  for  every  gentle  association.  She  was 
familiar  with  books,  had  acquired  a  large  taste  for  letters,  and  a  vein  of  romantic  enUin- 
siam,  not  uncommon  to  the  southern  temperament,  and  which  she  possessed  in  a  oonsii^ 
derable  degree,  was  not  a  little  sharpened  and  exaggerated  by  tibe  works  which  fell  into  her 
hands.  It  was  possibly  the  influence  of  such  an  education  which  impdled  her  to  tlie 
which  she  had  taken  for  the  safety  of  Ralph  Colleton.     Tenderly  loved  and  gently 

nred  by  her  parents,  it  was  at  that  period  in  her  life  in  wliich  their  presence  and  gaas^ 
dianship  were  most  seriously  needed,  that  she  became  an  orphan;  and  her  future 
necessarily  devolved  upon  an  uncle,  between  whom  and  her  fether,  since  their  early 
hood,  but  little  commerce  or  association  of  any  kind  had  taken  place.  The  one  looked 
the  other  as  too  licentious,  if  not  criminally  so,  in  his  habits  and  pursuits-<-be  did  not 
their  extent,  or  dream  of  their  character,  or  he  had  never  doubted  for  an  instant ;  while  li^ 
in  turn,  so  estimated,  did  not  fail  to  consider  and  to  style  his  more  sedate  brofiier  an  invelt^ 
rate  and  tedious  proser,  a  dull  sermoniser  on  feelings  which  he  luiew  nothing  about,  and  ooold 
never  understand — one  who  prosed  on  to  tlie  end  of  the  chapter,  without  diarm  or  chmage. 
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worrying  all  about  him  with  exhortations  to  which  they  yielded  no  regard.     The  parties  wer» 

iUriy  quits,  and  there  was  no  love  lost  between  then.    They  saw  each  other  bat  seldom^  and 

when  the  sorYiving  brother  took  up  lus  abode  in  the  new  purohase,  as  the  Indian  acquintiona 

ef  modern  times  have  been  nsually  styled,  he  was  lost  sight  ot,  for  a  time,  entirely  by  his  iaor« 

staid  and  worthy  kinsman*     Still,  Edgar  Munro  did  not  look  upon  his  brother  as  utterly  bad. 

A  wQd  indifference  to  social  forms,  and  those  staid  oustoms  which  in  the  estimation  of  society 

beoome  virtues,  was,  in  his  idea,  the  most  serious  error  of  which  Walter  had  been  guiltyi—in 

this  thought  he  persisted  to  the  kist,  and  did  not  so  much  fed  the  privations  to  which  his 

death  must  subject  his  child,  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  his  brother  would  not  only  be  able 

but  willing  to  supply  the  loss.     In  one  respect  he  was  not  mistaken.     The  afflictions  which 

tlirew  the  niece  of  Walter  a  dependant  upon  his  bounty,  and  a  chaige  upon  his  attention* 

revived,  in  some  measure,  bis  almost  smothered,  and  in  part  forgotten,  regards  of  kindred ; 

sad  with  a  tolerably  good  grace  he  came  forward  to  the  duty,  and  took  the  orphan  to  the 

asylum,  such  as  it  was,  to  which  his  brother's  death-bed  prayer  had  recommended  her.    At 

first  there  was  something  to  her  young  mind  savouring  of  the  romance  to  which  she  had 

rather  given  herself  up,  in  the  notion  of  a  woodland  cottage,  and  rural  sports,  and  wild  vines 

gadding  iantastically  around  secluded  bowers ;  but  the  reality— the  sad  reality  of  such  a  home 

nd  its  associations — pressed  too  soon  and  heavily  upon  her  to  permit  her  much  longer  t« 

entertain  or  encourage  the  dream  of  that  glad  fancy  in  which  she  originally  set  out    The 

^ere  of  her  transfer,  it  was  soon  evident,  was  neither  grateful  to  the  heart  nor  suited  to  the 

nifid  whose  education  had  been  such  as  hers ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  young  maiden,  at  all  times 

givBa  rather  to  a  quiet  aspect  of  melancholy  than  to  any  very  animated  impulses,  pnt  on,  in 

iti  lew  abiding  place,  a  garb  of  increased  severity,  which  at  certain  moments  indicated  more 

of  deep  and  settled  misanthropy  than  any  mere  constitutionality  of  habit.    Munro  was  not  at  all 

tines  rude  of  speech  and  manner,  and  when  he  pleased  knew  well  how  so  to  direct  himself  as 

to  soothe  such  a  disposition.     He  saw,  ani  in  a  litde  while  well  understood,  the  temper  of  his 

BJaoe,  and,  with  a  consideration  under  all  circumstances  rather  creditable,  he  would  most 

tUDslly  defer,  with  a  ready  aocommodation  of  his  own,  to  her  peculiarities.    He  was  pleased 

and  proud  of  her  accomplishments;  and  from  being  thus  proud,  so  far  as  such  an  emotion 

'fioold  consistently  comport  with  a  life  and  a  licentiousness  such  as  tiis,  he  had  learned,  is 

reality,  to  love  the  object  who  oould  thus  awaken  a  sentiment  so  much  beyond  those  incuU 

cited  by  all  his  other  habits.     To  her  he  exhibited  none  of  the  harsh  manner  which  marked 

his  interoourse  with  all  other  persons,  and,  in  his  heart,  sincerely  regretted,  and  sought  to  avoid 

the  necessity  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  had  made  him  pledge  her  hand  to  Rivers    a 

disposition  of  it  which  he  knew  was  no  less  galling  and  painful  to  her  than  it  was  irksome  yet 

unavoidable  to  himself.     Unhappily,  however,  for  these  sentiments,  he  was  too  muoh  under 

the  control  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  colleague  to  resist  or  refuse  his  application  for  her  person; 

and  though  for  a  long  time  baffling,  tinder  vain  pretences,  the  pursuit  of  that  ferocious  ruffian^ 

he  felt  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  unless  some  providential  interference  willed  it  otherwise, 

when  the  sacrifice  would  be  insisted  on  and  must  be  made ;  or  probably  her  safety,  as  well 

ai  his  own,  might  necessarily  be  compromised.     He  knew  too  well  the  character  of  Rivei% 

and  was  too  much  in  his  power  to  risk  much  in  opposition  to  his  will  and  desires ;  and,  as  we 

have  already  heard  him  declare,  from  having  been  at  one  time,  and  in  some  respects  the  tutoiv 

he  had  now  become,  from  the  operation  of  circumstances,  the  mere  creature  and  instrument 

of  that  unprincipled  wretch.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  crimes  of  Munro  beyond  those 

already  developed — known  to,  and  in  the  possession  of  Rivers-— and  whatever  the  nature  of 

ties,  as  well  of  league  as  of  mutual  risk,  which  bound  the  parties  together  in  such  dose  affi* 

nity,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  state,  nor,  indeed,  might  it  be  altogether  within  our 

eompass  or  capacity  to  do  so.     Their  connexion  had,  we  doubt  not,  many  ramifications ;  and 

was  strengthened^  there  is  little  question,  by  a  thousand  mutual  necessities,  resulting  from 

their  joint  and  frequently  repeated  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  land.    They  were  both  members 

of  an  irregular  club,  known  by  its  constituents  in  Georgia  as  the  most  atrocious  criminal  that 

over  offende  society  or  defied  its  punishments ;  and  the  ahnost  masonic  mysteries  and  bonds 

Which  distmguished  the  members,  provided  them  with  a  pledge  of  security,  which  gave  an 

Vdded  impetus  to  their  already  yeckless  vindictiveness  against  man  and  humanity.    In  t 
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country,  the  population  of  which,  few  and  far  between,  U  ipread  over  a  wide,  wild,  and  lltUe 
cultivated  territory,  the  chancei  of  punishment  for  crime,  rarely  realised,  scarcely  oeeasioned 
a  thought  among  offenders,  and  invited,  by  the  impunity  which  marked  their  atrocitlei^  their 
reiterated  commission.  We  have  digressed,  however,  somewhat  from  our  narrative,  bnt  thnt 
much  was  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  portions  immediately  before  us,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now  return. 

The  moment  was  inopportune,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  at  which  Lucy  Munro  en* 
deavoured  to  effect  her  return  to  her  own  apartment     She  was  compelled,  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object,  to  cross  directly  over  the  great  hall,  from  the  room  adjoining  and  back  of  which 
the  little  shed-room  projected  in  which  she  lodged.     This  hall  was  immediately  entered  upon 
from  the  pasiage-way,  leading  into  the  court  in  front,  and  but  a  few  steps  were  necessary  for  ite 
attainment.     The  hall  had  but  a  single  outlet  besides  that  through  which  she  now  entered, 
and  this  led  at  once  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  through  which  only  could  she  make  her 
way  to  her  own.     Unhappily,  this  passage  also  contained  the  stairway  flight  which  led  into 
the  upper  story  of  the  building ;  and,  in  her  haste  to  accomplish  her  return,  she  had  penetrated 
too  far  to  effect  her  retreat,  when  a  sudden  change  of  direction  in  the  light  which  Riven 
carried,  sufficed  to  develop  the  form  of  that  person,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  followed  by  Munre^ 
just  returning  from  the  attempt  which  she  had  rendered  fruitless,  and  now  approaching  dl- 
reotly  towards  her.     Conscious  of  the  awkwardnes  of  her  situation,  and  with  a  degree  «f 
apprehension  which  now  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  paralyze  altogether  her  facaltiet,  she 
endeavoured,  but  with  some  uncertainty  and  hesitation  of  manner,  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the 
wall  which  stretched  dimly  beside  her ;  a  hope  not  entirely  vain  had  she  pursued  it  decisivdy, 
since  the  lamp  which  Rivers  carried  gave  forth  but  a  feeble  ray,  barely  adequate  to  the  taik 
of  guiding  the  footsteps  of  those  who  employed  it.     But  the  glance  of  the  outlaw,  rendered, 
it  would  seem,  more  malignantly  penetrating  from  his  recent  disappointment,  detected  the 
movement ;  and  though,  from  the  imperfectness  of  the  light,  uncertain  of  tiie  object,  with  a 
ready  activity,  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  the  long  sought-for  victim  was  now  before  Moiy 
he  sprung  forward,  flinging  aside  the  lamp  as  he  did  so,  and  grasping  with  one  hand,  and  wKh 
xigid  gripe,  the  almost  fainting  girl,  the  other  brandishing  a  bared  knife,  was  uplifted  to  ttriki^ 
when  her  shrieks  arrested  the  blow.     Disappointed  in  not  finding  the  object  he  sought,  the 
fury  of  the  outlaw  was  rather  heightened  than  diminished,  when  he  discovered  that  his  ami 
only  encircled  a  young  and  terrified  female ;  and  his  teeth  were  gnashed  in  token  of  the  bitter 
wrath  in  his  bosom,  and  angry  curses  came  from  his  lips  in  the  undisguised  vexation  of  his 
spirit.     In  the  meantime  Munro  advanced,  and  the  lamp  having  been  dashed  out  in  the  onset 
of  Rivers,  they  wero  still  ignorant  of  the  character  of  their  prisoner,  until  having  somewhat 
recovered  from  her  first  alarm,  and  struggling  at  her  deliverance  from  the  painful  gripe  wlilefa 
secured  her  arm,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Unhand  me,  sir — unhand  me,  on  the  instant.     What  mean 
you  by  this  violence  ?" 

'*  Ha !  it  is  you  then,  fair  mistress,  that  have  done  this  work.  It  is  you  that  have  inter- 
meddled in  matters  so  far  beyond  your  accustomed  province,  interfering  in  the  concerns  of 
men,  prying  into  their  plans,  and  arresting  their  execution.  By  my  soul  I  had  not  thought 
you  so  ready  or  so  apt ;  but  how  do  you  reconcile  to  your  notions  of  propriety  to  be  abroad 
at  an  hour  which  is  something  late  for  a  coy  damsel  ?  Munro,  you  must  look  to  these  rare 
doings,  or  they  will  work  you  some  difilcnlty  in  time  to  come." 

Munro  advanced,  and  addressed  her  with  some  sternness,  '*  Why  are  you  abroad,  Lucy, 
and  at  this  hour?  Why  this  seeming  disquietude,  and  what  has  alarmed  you?  Why  have 
you  left  your  chamber?" 

The  uncle  did  not  obtain,  nor  indeed  did  he  appear  to  expect  any  answer  to  his  inquiries  ; 
they  seemed  merely  to  have  been  put  for  form  sake.  In  the  meanwhile,  Rivers  still  held 
possession  of  her  arm,  and  she  continued  fruitlessly  struggling  for  some  moments  in  his  grasp» 
referring  at  length  to  the  speaker  for  that  interference  which  he  now  appeared  slow  to  ma- 
nifest. **  Oh,  sir,  will  you  suffer  me  to  be  treated  thus^will  you  not  make  this  man  undo 
his  hold,  aud  lot  me  retire  to  my  chamber?" 

•*  You  should  have  been  there  long  before  this,  Lucy,"  was  the  reply,  hi  a  grave,  sters 
accent.    **  You  must  not  complain  if,  found  thus,  at  midnight,  hi  a  part  of  the  building  remote 
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from  your  chamber,  you  should  be  liable  to  suspicions  of  meddling  with  things  which  should 
not  ooncem  yoo." 

•*  Come,  mistress — pray  answer  to  this.  Where  have  you  been  to-night — ^what  doing— 
why  abroad  ?    Have  you  been  eaves-dropping — ^telling  tales — ^hatching  plots  ?*' 

The  natural  ferocity  of  Rivers's  manner  was  rather  heightened  by  the  tone  which  he  as- 
snmed.  The  maiden,  struggling  still  for  the  release  for  which  her  spirit  would  not  suffer  her 
to  implore,  exclaimed,  "  Insolent !  By  what  right  ask  you  these  or  any  questions  of  me  ? 
Unhand  me,  coward — ^unhand  me.  You  are  strong  and  brave  only  where  the  feeble  are  your 
opponents.'*  But  he  maintained  his  grasp  with  even  more  rigidity  than  before ;  and  she  turned 
towards  the  spot  at  which  stood  her  uncle,  but  he  had  left  the  apartment  for  a  light. 

"  Your  speech  is  bold,  fair  mistress,  and  ill  suits  my  temper.  You  must  be  more  chary  of 
yov  language,  or  you  will  provoke  me  beyond  my  own  strength  of  restraint.  You  arc  my 
property — my  slave,  if  I  so  please  it,  and  all  your  appeals  to  your  uncle  will  be  of  no  effect. 
Hark  you — you  have  done  that  to-night  for  which  I  am  almost  tempted  to  put  this  dagger 
into  your  heart,  woman  as  you  are.  You  have  come  between  me  and  my  victim — between 
no  and  my  enemy.  I  had  summed  up  all  my  wrongs,  intending  their  settlement  to-night. 
Yoahave  thwarted  all  my  hopes^you  have  defrauded  mo  of  all  my  anticipations.  What  is  it 
pretents  me  from  putting  you  to  death  on  the  spot?  Nothing — I  have  no  fears, no  loves  to 
withhold  and  keep  me  back.  I  live  but  for  revenge,  and  that  which  stays  and  would  prevent 
iBO  from  its  enjoyment,  must  also  become  its  victim.'*  At  this  moment  Munro  returned  with 
a  lamp.  The  affrighted  girl  again  appealed  to  him,  but  he  heeded  her  not.  He  soon  left  the 
pasnge^  and  the  outlaw  proceeded,  **  You  love  this  youth — nay,  shrink  not  back  ;  let  net 
your  bead  droop  in  shame ;  he  is  worthy  of  your  love,  and  for  this  among  other  things  I  hate 
biiD,  He  is  worthy  of  the  love  of  others,  and  for  this  too  I  hate  him.  Pool  that  you  are,  he 
earei  not  for  you ;  spite  of  all  your  aid  to-night,  he  will  not  remember  you  to-morrow— he  has 
BO  thought  of  you— his  hope  is  built  upon*— he  is  wedded  to  another.  Hear  me,  then — ^your 
life  is  in  my  hands,  and  at  my  mercy.  There  are  none  present  who  could  interfere  and  arrest 
the.  blow.  My  dagger  is  even  now  upon  your  bosom— do  you  not  feel  it  ?  At  a  word — a 
liqgle  suggestion  of  my  thought — ^it  performs  its  office,  and  for  this  night's  defeat  I  am  hair 
revenged.  You  may  arrest  my  arm — you  may  procure  your  release — even  more — ^you  may 
cicape  from  the  bondage  of  that  union  with  me  for  which  your  undo  stands  pledged,  if  you 
pieiie." 

"  Speak — say— how  ?**  was  the  eager  exclamation  of  the  maiden  when  this  last  suggestion 
Bet  her  ears. 

**  Put  me  on  the  scent — say  on  what  route  have  you  sent  this  boy,  that  I  may  realize  the 
revenge  I  so  often  dream  of.'* 
**  Never,  never,  as  I  hope  to  live.  I  would  rather  you  should  strike  me  dead  on  the  spot.** 
**  Why,  so  I  will,"  he  exclaimed  furiously,  and  his  arm  rose  and  the  weapon  descended,  but 
be  arrested  the  stroke  as  it  approached  her.  **  No — ^not  yet  There  will  be  time  enough  for 
thi%  and  you  will  perhaps  be  more  ready  and  resigned  when  I  have  got  rid  of  tliis  youth  in 
whom  you  are  so  much  interested.  I  need  not  disguise  my  purpose  to  you— you  must  have 
bown  it  when  conspiring  for  its  defeat ;  and  now,  Lucy,  be  assured  I  shall  not  slumber  in  pur- 
uit  of  him.  I  may  be  delayed,  my  revenge  may  be  protracted,  but  I  shall  close  with  him  at 
krt.  Withholding  the  clue  which  you  may  unfold  cannot  serve  him  very  greatly ;  and  baving^ 
it  in  your  hands,  you  may  serve  yourself  and  me.  Take  my  offer — ^put  me  on  his  route,  so 
that  he  shall  not  escape  me,  and  be  free  henceforward  from  pursuit,  or,  as  you  phrase  it,  from 
persecution  of  mine." 

**  You  offer  highly,  very  highly,  Guy  Rivers,  and  I  should  be  tempted  to  anything  save 
this.  But  I  have  not  taken  this  step  to  undo  it.  I  shall  give  you  no  clue,  no  assistance, 
which  may  lead  to  crime  and  to  the  murder  of  the  innocent.  Release  my  hand,  sir,  and  suffer 
»e  to  retire.'* 

**  You  have  the  means  of  safety  and  release  m  your  own  hands — a  single  condition  complied 
^th,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are  yours.  Where  is  he  gone— where  secreted  ? 
^'^^here  is  the  route  which  you  have  advised  him  to  take  ?  Speak,  and  to  the  point,  Lucy 
^onro,  for  I  may  not  longer  be  trifled  with." 
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**  He  is  safe ;  and  by  this  time,  I  hope,  beyond  your  reach.     I  tell  yon  thns  mndiy 
I  feel  that  It  cannot  yield  you  more  satisfaction  than  it  yields  to  me.** 

'*  It  is  in  vain,  woman,  that  you  would  trifle  with  and  delay  me ;  be  caDBot  escape  aw  li 
the  end.  All  these  woods  are  familiar  to  me,  in  night  as  in  day,  as  th«  apartment  in  wtaid 
we  stand ;  and  towards  this  boy  I  entertain  a  feeling  which  will  endue  me  with  an  uttMt 
and  energy  as  unshrinking  in  the  pursuit  as  the  appetite  fbr  revenge  is  keen  which  gives  thn 
birth  and  impulse.  I  hate  him  with  a  sleepless,  an  unfoi^ivlng  hate,  that  cannot  be  qnitM 
He  has  dishonoured  me  in  the  presence  of  these  men ;  he  has  been  the  instmment  tlinwl 
which  I  bear  this  badge,  this  brand-stamp  on  my  cheek;  he  has  come  between  my  paniH 
and  its  object ;  nay,  droop  not,  I  have  no  reference  now  to  jron,  though  yon,  too,  have  bea 
won  by  his  insidious  attractions,  while  he  gives  you  no  thought  In  return ;  be  hat  done  man 
than  this,  occasioned  more  than  this,  and  wonder  not  that  I  had  it  in  my  heart  at  one  bmudmI 
to-night  to  put  my  dagger  into  your  bosom,  since  tbroogh  yon  it  had  been  defrauded  ef  Ih 
object.     But  why  tremble,  do  you  not  tell  me  he  is  safe  ?  ** 

"  I  do ;  and  for  this  reason  I  tremble.  I  tremble  with  joy,  not  fear.  I  rejoice  tliat  thrtngl 
my  poor  help  he  is  safe.  1  did  it  all.  I  sought  him ;  hoar  me,  Guy  Rivers,  for  in  his  ttftH 
I  feel  strong  to  speak ;  I  sought  him  even  in  his  chamber,  and  felt  no  shame ;  I  led  the  ivay; 
I  guided  him  through  all  the  avenues  of  the  house ;  when  you  ascended  the  stairs  we  aCebd 
over  it  in  the  closet  which  stands  at  its  head.  We  beheld  yonr  progress ;  taw,  and  eonnlad 
every  step  you  took ;  heard  every  word  you  uttered ;  and,  more  than  once,  when  yonr  fleid 
soul  spoke  through  your  lips,  in  horrible  threatenings,  my  hand  arrested  the  weapon  wtti 
which  the  youth  whom  you  now  seek  would  have  sent  you  to  your  long  account,  with  d 
your  sins  upon  your  head.  I  saved  you  from  his  blow ;  not  because  yon  deserved  to  live,  M 
because,  at  that  moment,  you  were  too  little  prepared  to  die." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  certainly  impossible  to  describe,  the  rage  of  Rivers^  ea 
with  an  excited  spirit,  the  young  girl,  still  trembling,  as  she  expressed  it,  from  joy,  not  hu 
avowed  all  the  particulars  of  Colleton's  escape.  She  proceeded  with  much  of  the  fervour  aid 
manner  of  one  roused  into  all  the  inspiration  of  a  holy  defiance  of  danger  :—**  Wonder  not 
therefore,  that  I  tremble ;  my  soul  is  full  of  joy  at  his  escape.  I  heed  not  the  sneer  and  IIm 
sarcasm  which  is  upon  your  lips  and  in  your  eyes.  1  went  boldly  and  confidently  even  Inta 
the  chamber  of  the  youth;  I  aroused  him  from  his  slumbers;  I  defied,  at  that  moment  d 
peril,  what  were  far  worse  to  me  than  your  suspicions ;  I  defied  such  as  might  have  beeo 
his.  I  was  conscious  of  no  sin — ^no  improper  thought — and  I  called  upon  God  to  prated 
and  to  sanction  me  in  what  I  had  undertaken.  He  has  done  so,  and  I  bless  him  fiir  the 
sanction." 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  as  she  ipoke,  and  her  lips  murmured  and  parted,  as  If  In  prayer, 
while  the  tears — tears  of  gladness — streamed  warmly  and  abundantly  from  her  eyes.  The 
rage  of  the  outlaw  grew  momentarily  darker  and  less  governable.  The  white  foam  eoReeted 
about  his  mouth ;  while  his  hand,  though  still  retaining  their  gripe  upon  hers,  trembled  afanod 
as  much  as  her  own.  He  spoke  in  broken  and  bitter  words,  "  And  may  God  curse  yoa  in 
it  1  You  have  dared  much,  Lucy  Munro,  this  hour.  You  have  bearded  a  worse  fury  thn 
the  tiger  thirstmg  after  Jblood.  What  madness  prompts  you  to  this  folly?  You  have  heaid 
me  avow  my  utter,  uncontrollable  hatred  of  this  man ;  my  determination,  if  possible,  to 
destroy  him,  and  yet  you  interpose.  You  dare  to  save  him  In  my  defiance.  You  teach  him 
our  designs,  and  labour  to  thwart  them  yourself.  Hear  me,  girl ;  you  know  me  well ;  yoa 
know  I  never  threaten  without  execution.  I  can  understand  how  it  is  that  a  spirit,  feeUng 
at  this  moment  as  does  your  own,  should  defy  death.  But  bethink  you ;  is  there  nothing 
in  your  thought  which  is  worse  than  death ;  from  the  terrors  of  which  the  pure  mind, 
however  fortified  by  heroic  resolution,  must  still  shrink  and  tremble?  Beware,  then,  how 
you  chafe  me.  Say  where  the  youth  has  gone,  and  in  this  way  retrieve,  if  you  can,  the 
error  which  taught  you  to  connive  at  his  escape.'* 

**  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  and  have  no  fears  of  anything  you  can  do.  On  this  pi?fat 
I  feel  secure,  and  bid  you  defiance.  To  think  now,  that,  having  chiefly  effected  the  etone 
of  the  youth,  I  would  place  him  again  within  your  power,  argues  a  degree  of  stupidity  la 
me  that  is  wantonly  insulting.    I  tell  you  he  has  fled^by  this  time — beyond  your  reach.    I 
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tty  us  iiMfe.    R  b  enotigli  tint  lie  fa  in  lafety ;  before  a  word  of  nfaie  pntt  Um  fn  danger, 

I!U  periah  by  year  haadt,  or  any  hands." 

**  Then  tball  you  perUAi,  fool  I"  cried  fhe  mffian ;  and  Ut  hand,  hurried  by  the  ferocioni 

faipiilie  of  hfa  rage,  wai  agafai  npUfted,  when,  hi  her  straggles  at  freedom,  a  new  object  met 

Mi  right  in  the  ehahi  and  portrait  whidi  Ralph  had  flnng  about  her  neck,  and  which,  now 
from  her  bosom,  arrested  his  attention,  and  seemed  to  awaken  some  recognition  fn  hfa 
Hfa  hold  relaxed  upon  her  arm,  and  with  eager  haste  he  sefaed  the  portrait,  tearing  ft 
wmf  with  a  single  wreneh  fhmi  the  rich  chain  to  which  it  was  appended,  and  which  now  in 
broken  fragments  was  strewn  upon  the  floor.    Lucy  sprang  towards  him  oonvufaively,  and 
wdaly  endeavonred  at  its  recovery.    Rivers  broke  the  spring,  and  hfa  eyes  gated  with  serpent- 
ftiizedness  upon  the  exqnfaitely  beautiful  features  which  it  developed.     Hfa  whole  appear. 
moe  underwent  a  change.    The  sternness  had  departed  from  his  fSice,  wMeh  now  put  on  an 
rir  of  abstraction  and  wandering  not  usually  a  habit  with  it     He  gazed  long  and  fixedly  upon 
fte  portrait,  unheeding  tike  efforts  of  the  girl  to  obtain  it,  and  muttering  at  firequent  intervals 
detadied  sentences,  having  little  dependence  upon  one  another — **Ay,  it  fa  she,"  he  exdaimed ;. 
*4nieto  the  lifb ;  bright,  beantifdl,  young,  and  innocent ;  and  I— but  let  me  not  think.* 

then  turning  to  the  maid,  **  Fond  fool ;  see  you  the  object  of  adoration  with  him  whom 
ynso  nnprofitably  adore  ?  He  lores  her,  girl--hei^-8he,  whom  I — but  why  should  I  tell  it 
yn;  U  it  not  enough  that  we  have  both  loved,  and  loved  in  vain  ?  and  in  ray  revenge  you» 
too^  Aall  acquire  yours.** 

*  1  have  nothing  to  revenge,  Guy  Rivers ;  notUog  for  you,  above  all  others,  to  revenge* 
Gfas  me  the  miniature ;  I  have  it  in  trust,  and  it  must  not  go  out  of  my  possession.** 

She  dung  to  him  as  she  spoke,  fruitlessly  endeavouring  at  the  recovery  of  that  which  be 
ilaffioady  kept  from  her  reach.  He  parried  her  eflbrts  for  awhile  with  something  of  forbear- 
ws;  but  ere  long  hfa  original  temper  returned,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  air  of  tlie 
teMo,  **  Why  win  you  tempt  me,  and  why  longer  should  I  trifle  ?  You  cannot  have  fhe  pSe- 
tne ;  ft  belongs,  or  should  belong,  as  well  as  its  original,  to  me.  My  concern  fa  now  with  the- 
Nbber  fiivm  whom  you  obtained  it.  Will  you  not  say  upon  what  route  he  went  ?  Will  you 
Mt  guide  me  ?  And,  remember  well,  there  are  some  terrors  greater  to  your  mind  than  any 
ftratt  of  death.     Declare,  for  the  last  time,  what  road  he  took." 

The  maiden  was  still,  and  showed  no  sign  of  reply.  Her  eye  wandered ;  her  spirit  was  in 
inyer.     She  was  alone  with  a  ruffian,  irresponsible  and  reckless,  and  she  liad  many  fears. 

**  Will  you  not  speak  1  *'  he  cried;  "then  you  must  hear.  Disclose  the  fSut,  Lucy ;  say, 
ifkA  fa  the  road,  or  what  the  course  yon  have  directed  for  thfa  youth's  escape,  or-.-—'*  and 
tsmihig  down  he  fiofahed  the  sentence  in  the  ears  of  the  stunned  and  suflfering  giri. 

8be  started  at  the  threat,  for  such  it  was,  with  undisguised  horror.  **  Monster  as  you  are, 
M  and  ferocious,  you  do  but  threaten,  Ouy  Rivers ;  you  would  not  dare  such  a  thing  ?  ** 

Hie  CFBoping  terror  of  her  voice,  as  she  spoke,  fully  contradicted  the  confidence  which  her 
^•ids  exprened. 

*  Ay,  but  by  hell,  and  I  dare  even  more  1  **  was  the  instant  response  of  the  ruffian. 

*  Then  heaven  be  merdfhl  to  thee  and  me !  **  was  all  that  she  said,  when  she  sank  sense-^ 
leidy  at  hfa  feet,  just  as  his  arms,  with  audadous  grasp,  were  endrding  her  waist. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

*<  Oh,  rate  me  as  yoa  will,  I  do  not  eave ; 
For  I  am  atera  and  aavage  Uke  jwurHdf; 
But  let  yoar  words  to  her  fall  on  her  ear 
Smoothly,  aa  do  yoang  loTera'  sentence!. 
And  yet  be  ooy  inthia.** 

At  thfa  moment  Munro  re-entered  the  apartment,  and  hfa  presence  served  to  restrain  the  laii^ 
haness  of  that  fiercer  passion  which  had  no  other  restraint  at  that  moment.  The  attentkm 
•f  ^  kndlord  was  immediately  called  to  the  condition  of  his  prostrate  and  much-^used  niece ; 
nd  reproving  his  companion  for  his  violence,  without  comprehending  or  conjecturing  its 
ttteat,  he  raised  her  carefully  from  the  floor,  and  seated  her  in  a  chair  that  stood  in  a  eomer 
*f  the  apartment.    But  she  seemed  utteriy  unconscious  all  the  while.    Her  nerves  had  reoeived 
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a  shock  which  threatened  to  impair  her  senset.  Her  dieeks  were  cold  and  ashy;  her  Itpi 
were  livid,  and  parted  frequently  as  her  teeth  opened  and  shut  with  all  the  spasmodic  enetu 
of  one  suffering  from  ague.  Once  or  twice  her  eyes  brightened  with  the  ioteUigeiiee  of 
returning  consciousness ;  which,  as  Munro  saw,  he  hurried  iiis  companion  for  the  pursuit  It 
had  now  become  a  matter  of  stem  necessity  with  himself  to  put  on  some  degree  of  Activity  is 
the  afiair,  since  the  flight  of  the  youth  indicated  a  knowledge  of  the  design  entertained  agoBit 
him,  and,  doubtless,  of  all  the  parties.  Rivers,  during  all  this  time,  seemed  wrapped  m 
thought ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  now  most  strangely  to  need  the  promptings^  rather  ths%  m 
heretofore,  the  restraints  of  his  companion,  in  the  pursuit  of  blood. 

**  Come,  Guy— delay  no  longer.  You  little  know  Lucy  if  you  think  we  shall  get  anythiiv 
out  of  her.  You  may  strike,  but  you  cannot  make  her  speak  where  her  mind*s  fixed.  Wboe 
ahe's  bent  on  a  course,  nothing  can  move  her  from  it— 'twas  a  trick  of  her  father's,  and  I  soufik 
^something  of  it  myselt  Nay,  let  go  her  hand— she  must  not  be  used  roughly ;  for  though  ibe 
has  stood  in  our  way,  she's  a  noble  creature— too  noble  for  us,  by  far,  Guy— and  must  aotbe 
ill-treated." 

*'  A  plague  on  her  nobility  !  Think  you  not  she  knows  all  our  design,  and  has  told  it  aO  to 
this  boy  ?  Would  you  believe  it  of  her  nobleness,  that  she  has  sought  him  this  night  in 
his  chamber — led  him  forth — ^taught  him  our  secret ;  and,  sheltered  in  the  closet  above  the 
stairway  as  we  ascended,  watched  all  our  movements,  and  heard  everything  we  said.  I  toU 
you  that  something  was  stirring,  but  you  are  duller  than  the  owL** 

"  Well,  it*s  too  late  now  for  talk.  Tve  been  out  to  the  stable,  and  find  his  horse  gone,  saddle 
and  bridle— at  its  entrance  I  found  this  dirk,  which  looks  something  like  the  one  which  hediew 
on  you.     He  must  have  dropped  it  in  bringing  forth  his  horse.** 

<*  It  is  not  too  late — I  know  the  woods  well,  and  he  does  not.  We  must  pursue.  He  wil^ 
doubtless  take  one  or  other  of  the  two  traces  at  the  fork,  and  his  hoofs  will  soon  tell  us  which* 
Our  horses  are  refreshed  by  this,  and  are  in  readiness.  You  have  pistols :  see  to  the  flints  an^ 
priming.  There  must  be  no  scruples  now.  The  matter  has  gone  quite  too  for  for  quiet,  aik^ 
though  the  affair  was  all  mine  at  first,  it  is  now  as  perfectly  yours.*' 

As  Rivers  spoke,  Munro  drew  forth  his  pistols,  and  looked  carefully  at  the  priming.  Jh^ 
sharp  click  of  the  springing  steel,  as  the  pan  was  thrown  open,  now  fully  aroused  Lucy  to  th^ 
consciousness  which  had  been  only  partial  in  the  greater  part  of  this  dialogue.  Springing  U 
her  feet,  she  rushed  forward  to  her  uncle,  and  looked  appealingly  into  his  face,  though  she  dif 
not  speak  while  her  hand  grasped  tenaciously  his  arm. 

**  What  means  the  girl?'*  exclaimed  Munro,  now  apprehensive  of  some  mental  derangement 

She  spoke,  with  a  solemn  emphasis,  but  a  single  sentence  : — "  It  is  written— 4hou  abtUt  di 
no  murder  l" 

The  solemn  tone,  the  sudden,  the  almost  fierce  action,  the  peculiar  abruptness  of  the  apo» 
trophe,  the  whitely  robed,  the  almost  spiritual  elevation  of  figure,  all  so  dramatic,  combhiei 
necessarily  to  startle  and  surprise ;  and,  for  a  few  moments,  no  answer  was  returned  to  thd 
imlooked  for  speech.  But  the  effect  could  not  be  permanent  upon  minds  made  familiar  witl 
the  thousand  forms  of  human  and  strong  energies.  Munro,  after  a  brief  pause,  replied — «<  Whi 
speaks  of  murder,  gurl?    Why  this  wild,  this  uncalled-for  exhortation?" 

"  Not  wild,  not  uncalled-for,  uncle,  but  most  necessary.     Wherefore  would  you  pursue  thi 

youth arms  in  your  hands,  hatred  in  your  heart,  and  horrible  threatenings  upon  your  lips ; 

Why  put  yourself  into  the  hands  of  this  fierce  monster,  as  the  sharp  instrument  to  do  his  ven- 
geance and  gratify  his  savage  malignity  against  the  young  and  the  gentle  ?  If  you  would  dc 
no  murder— not  so  he.  He  will  do  it— he  will  make  you  do  it— but  he  will  have  it  done. 
Approach  me  not— approach  me  not— let  me  die,  rather,  oh  God !  my  uncle,  let  him  come  nol 
near  me  if  you  would  not  see  me  die  upon  the  spot,**  she  exclaimed,  in  the  most  terrifie<i 
manner,  and  with  a  shuddering  horror,  as  Rivers,  towards  the  conclusion  of  her  speech,  had 
advanced  towards  her  with  the  view  to  an  answer.  To  her  uncle  she  again  addressed  herselJ 
with  an  energy  which  gave  additional  emphasis  to  her  language : — "  Uncle,  you  are  my  fiithei 
now— you  will  not  forget  the  dying  prayer  of  a  brother.     My  prayer  is  his.     Keep  that  man 

from  me let  me  not  see  him— let  him  come  not  near  me  with  his  polluted  and  polluting  breath. 

You  know  not  what  he  is ;  you  know  him  but  as  a  stabber,  as  a  hater,  as  a  thief!    But  were 
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ny  knowledge  yoars— could  I  utter  in  your  ears  the  foul  language,  the  fiend- threatenings  which 
his  accursed  lips  uttered  in  mine— but  no — save  me  from  him  is  all  I  ask — protect  the  poor 
orphan— the  feeble,  the  trampled  child  of  your  brother.  Keep  me  from  the  presence  of  that 
bad  man  !** 

As  she  spoke,  she  sank  at  the  feet  of  the  person  she  addressed,  her  hands  were  clasped  about 
bis  knees,  and  she  lay  there  shuddering  and  shrinking  until  he  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms. 
Somewhat  softened  by  his  kindness  of  manner,  the  pressure  upon  her  brain  of  that  ague-agony 
was  immediately  relieved,  and  a  succession  of  tears  and  sobs  marked  the  diminished  influence 
of  her  terrors.  But  as  Rivers  attempted  something  in  reply,  she  started — "  Let  me  go — let 
me  not  hear  him  speak.  His  breath  is  pollution,  his  words  are  full  of  foul  threats  and  dreadful 
thoughts.  If  you  knew  all  that  I  know — if  you  feared  what  I  fear,  uncle — you  would  nigh  slay 
him  on  the  spot." 

This  mental  suffering  of  his  niece  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  her  uncle,  who,  as  we 
have  said  before,  had  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  pride— pride  of  character,  we  may  almost 
call  it — not  inconsistent  with  pursuits  and  a  condition  of  life  wild  and  wicked  even  as  his. 
ifis  eye  sternly  settled  upon  that  of  his  companion,  as,  witliout  a  word,  he  bore  the  almost 
lifeless  girl  into  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  who,  aroused  by  the  clamour,  now  and  then  looked 
Ibrth  upon  the  scene,  but  was  too  much  the  creature  of  timidity  to  venture  entirely  amid  the 
disputants.  Placing  her  under  the  charge  of  the  old  lady,  he  uttered  a  few  consolatory  words 
in  her  ear,  but  she  heard  him  not.  Her  thoughts  evidently  wondered  to  other  than  selflsh 
considerations  at  that  moment,  and  as  he  left  the  chamber,  she  raised  her  flnger  impressively— 
"Do  no  murder,  uncle — let  him  not  persuade  you  into  crime — break  off  from  a  league  which 
compels  you  to  brook  a  foul  insult  to  those  you  are  bound  in  duty  to  protect.*' 

**  Would  I  could !"  was  his  muttered  sentence  as  he  left  the  chamber.  He  felt  the  justice 
of  the  counsel,  but  wore  the  bewildered  expression  of  countenance  of  one  conscious  of  what  is 
ri|ht,  but  wanting  courage  for  its  adoption. 

**  She  has  told  you  no  foolish  story  of  me  ?"  was  the  somewhat  anxious  speech  of  Rivers 
upon  the  re-appearance  of  the  landlord. 

**  She  has  said  nothing  in  words,  Guy  Rivers,  but  much  in  look,  that  made  me  doubt 
whether  you,  and  not  this  boy  we  pursue,  should  not  have  my  weapon  in  your  throat.  But 
beware  I  The  honour  of  that  child  of  Edgar  Munro  is  to  me  what  would  have  been  my  own ; 
and  let  me  find  that  you  have  g^ne  a  little  beyond  the  permitted  point  in  speech  or  action, 
and  we  cut  asunder.  I  shall  then  make  as  little  bones  of  putting  a  bullet  through  your  ribs 
as  into  those  of  the  wild  bullock  of  the  hills.  I  am  what  I  am,  my  hope  is  that  she  may  always 
be  the  pure  creature  which  she  now  is,  if  it  were  only  that  she  might  pray  for  me. " 

**  She  has  mistaken  me,  Munro ** 

"  Say  no  more,  Guy.  Sh^  has  not  much  mistaken  you,  or  I  have.  Let  us  say  no  more 
on  this  subject ;  you  know  my  mind,  and  will  be  advised — ^let  us  now  be  off.  The  horses  are 
fai  readiness  and  waiting,  and  a  good  spur  will  bring  us  with  the  game.  The  youth,  you  say, 
has  money  about  him,  a  gold  watch,  and ** 

*•  Yes,  all ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Are  there  more  scruples  now  ?" 

**  No,  no  !**  and  the  fierce  superiority  of  Rivers  in  all  matters  of  crime  over  his  companion 
was  manifested  in  this  single  sentence—'*  but,  to  strike,  and  strike  for  nothing,  you  know,  is 
scarcely  wisdom.'* 

**  We  do  not  strike  for  nothing,  even  though  no  money  come  from  it.  I  do  not,  at  least," 
was  the  half-muttered  reply  of  Rivers,  as  the  two  proceeded  into  the  court  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  where  their  horses  were  in  waiting.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  in  full  speed 
over  the  hard  and  stony  road,  with  different  emotions  in  their  bosoms,  yet  both  with  the  same 
object. 


i 
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CHAPTER    X. 

-'*  Wretch  I  what  art  thou  ahoat  t 


•  •  •  •  •  'tk  now  apOB  the  atroke— 

A  band  in  atretchM  out,  and  another  loo  t 

Aa  though  it  were  a  graapiog.    Look, look,  look  !'* 

Wb  have  witnessed  the  departure  of  our  friend  Forrester  from  the  place  of  his  trysting. 

went  forth  with  renewed  confidence  in  the  future,  and  with  a  strong  sentiment  of  hope 

died  in  his  bosom-    His  course  lay  for  the  deep  west— the  unopened  forests  and  mighty 

of  the   Mississippi  valley.     The  sting  was  somewhat  taken  from  his  conscience,  and  with 

renewed  desire  of  life,  and  warmly  anticipating  its  enjoyments,  he  began  to  find,  as  he 

quietly  along  under  the  light  of  the  moon  and  through  the  bending  foliage,  numberless 

logics  for  his  offences. 

The  interview  between  Forrester  and  his  mistress  had  been  somewhat  protracted,  and 
route  from  her  residence  to  the  road  in  which  we   find  him  being  somewhat  circuitoai» 
night  had  waned  considerably  in  advance  of  his  progress.  He  now  rode  carelessly,  as  one 
mused^his  horse,  not  urged  by  its  rider,  became  somewhat  careful  of  his  vigour,  and  bis  gal 
was  moderated  much  from  that  which  had  marked  his  outset     He  had  not  long  entered  n 
the  trace  through  the  thick  wood,  when  the  sound  of  other  hoofs  came  down  upon  the  wind 
not  to  his  ears,  ^br,  swallowed  up  in  his  own  meditations,  his  senses  bad  lost  much  of 
wonted  acuteness.     He  had  not  been  long  gone  from  the  point  of  road  in  which  we  ha' 
thought  proper  to  find  him,  when  his  place  upon  the  same  route  was  supplied  by  the  pur 
suing  party.   Rivers  and  Munro.    They  were  both  admirably  mounted,  but  seemed  Uttle 
regard,  in  their  manner  of  using  them,  the  value  of  the  good  beasts  which  they  bestrode,  dri< 
them  as  they  did  resolutely  over  fallen  trees  and  jutting  rocks,  their  sides  already 
with  foam,  and  the  flanks  bloody  with  the  repeated  application  of  the  rowel.     It  was  soon 
dent  that  farther  pursuit  at  such  a  rate  would  be  impossible ;  and  Munro,  as  well  for  the 
tection  of  the  horses,  as  with  the  knowledge  of  this  necessity,  insisted  upon  a  more 
and  measured  pace.    Much  against  his  own  will,  Rivers  assented,  though  his  impatienoe 
quontty  found  utterance  in  words  querulously  sarcastic.     The  love  of  gain  was  a  besetting 
of  the  landlord,  and  it  was  by  this  passion  that  his  accomplice  found  it  easy,  on  most 
to  defeat  the  suggestions  of  his  better  judgment     The  tauntings  of  the  former,  therefore^ 
particularly  bestowed  upon  this  feature  in  his  character,  as  he  found  himself  compelled  to  yleU 
to  the  requisition  of  the  latter,  with  whom  the  value  of  the  horses  was  no  small  consideratiiM-- 

**  Well,  well,**  said  Rivers,  *'  if  you  say  so,  it  must  be  so ;  though  I  am  sure,  if  we  piult 
briskly  ahead,  we  shall  find  our  bargain  in  it.     You  too  will  find  the  horse  of  the  youth,  upoi» 
which  you  had  long  since  set  your  eyes  and  heart,  a  full  equivalent,  even  if  we  entirely  ndn. 
the  miserable  beasts  we  ride." 

**  The  horse  you  ride  is  no  miserable  beast,**  retorted  the  landlord,  who  had  some  of  th0- 
pride  of  a  southron  in  this  particular,  and  seemed  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  his  stud ',  "yon. 
have  jaded  him  by  your  furious  gait,  and  seem  entirely  insensible  to  the  fact  that  our  progreis 
for  the  last  ha.i  hour,  continued  much  longer,  would  knock  up  any  animal.  Tm  not  so  snre, 
too,  Guy,  that  we  shall  find  the  youngster,  or  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  our  own  bargain  ont 
of  him  when  found.  He's  a  tough  colt,  I  take  it,  and  will  show  fight  unless  you  surprise  hfan.** 

**  Stay — hear  you  nothing  now,  as  the  wind  sets  up  from  below  ?  Was  not  that  the  tramping 
of  a  horse  ?'* 

They  drew  up  cautiously  as  the  inquiry  was  put  by  Rivers,  and  pausing  for  a  few  minutes, 
listened  attentively.  Munro  dismounted,  and  laying  his  ear  to  the  ground,  endeavoured  io 
detect  and  distinguish  the  distant  sounds,  which,  in  that  way,  may  be  heard  with  far  greater 
readiness ;  but  he  arose  without  being  satisfied. 

"You  bear  nothing?" 

'*  Not  a  sound  but  that  which  we  make  ourselves.  Your  cars  to-night  are  marvellous  quick^ 
but  they  catch  nothing.  This  is  the  third  time  to-night  you  have  fancied  sounds,  and  heard 
what  I  could  not ;  and  1  claim  to  have  senses  in  quite  as  high  perfection  as  your  own." 

"  And  without  doubt  you  have  ;  but  know  you  not,  Munro,  that  wherever  the  passions  are 
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«MOMBad^  lilt  ttiiset  become  lo  moch  more  acute ;  and,  Indeed,  ore  so  many  sentfaids  and 
ipief^  Mooring  about  perpetuallf ,  and  wkh  this  adraotage  oter  all  other  lentineli,  that  they 
then  never  slamber.  So,  whether  one  hates  orlofes.  the  ear  and  the  eye  take  heed  of  all  that 
ia  going  on,  they  minister  to  the  prevailing  passion,  and  seem,  in  their  own  exercise,  to  acquiro 
of  the  motive  and  impulse  which  belongs  to  it." 
'<  I  believe  this  in  most  respects  to  be  the  ease.  I  have  observed  It  on  more  than  one  occa- 
myself,  and  in  my  own  person.  Bat,  Gay,  in  all  that  yon  have  said*  and  all  that  I  have 
I,  I  do  not  yet  understand  why  it  is  that  you  entertain  such  a  mortal  antipathy  to  this  young 
man,  more  than  to  many  others  who  have  at  times  crossed  your  path.  I  now  understand  the 
aeeessity  !br  patting  him  out  of  the  way ;  but  this  is  another  matter.  Before  we  thought  it 
peasible  that  he  could  injure  us,  you  had  the  same  violent  hatred,  and  would  have  destroyed 
Irfm  at  the  first  glance.  There  is  more  in  this,  Guy,  than  you  have  been  willing  to  let  out ; 
mnd  I  look  upon  it  as  strange,  to  say  nothhig  more,  that  I  should  be  kept  so  much  in  the  dark 
upon  the  subject." 

Rivers  smiled  grimly  at  the  inquiry,  and  repKed  at  once,  though  with  evident  insincerity. 
^  Fsrhapo  my  desire  to  get  rid  of  him  then  arose  from  h  presentiment  that  we  should  have  to 
do  It  In  the  end.    You  know  I  have  a  gift  of  foreseeing  and  foretelling." 

**  This  won't  do  for  me,  Guy ;  I  know  you  too  well  to  regard  you  as  one  likely  to  be  influ- 
«iieed  by  notions  of  this  nature;  yon  must  put  me  on  some  other  scent." 

'^Why,  so  I  would,  Wat,  if  I  were  assured  that  I  myself  knew  the  precise  impulse  which 
Mfei  me  on  this  work.  But  the  foct  is,  my  hate  to  the  boy  springs  from  certain  influences 
"wtiieh  may  not  be  defined  by  name,  which  grow  out  of  those  moral  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
Wat  whidi  we  can  scarcely  account  to  ourselves ;  and  by  the  operation  of  which  we  are  led 
to  the  performance  of  things  without  seemingly  any  adequate  cause  or  necessity.  You  an 
twosnally  earnest  after  reasons  and  motives  for  action  to-night ;  is  it  not  strange,  Munro, 
that  it  has  never  oeeasioned  surprise  in  your  ndnd,  that  one  Uke  myself,  so  far  superior  in 
Huntrons  respects  to  the  men  I  have  consented  to  lead  and  herd  with,  should  have  made 
my  profossion  T 
<*  Not  at  all,"  was  the  immediate  and  ready  response  of  his  companion.  "  Not  at  all.  This 
no  mystery  to  me,  for  I  very  well  knew  that  yon  had  no  choice,  no  alternative.  What  else 
«on]d  you  have  done?  Outlawed  anA  under  sentence,  I  knew  that  you  could  never  retum. 
In  any  safety  or  security,  whatever  might  be  your  disguise,  to  the  society  which  had  driven 
jen  ont ;  and  Vm  sure  that  your  chance  would  be  but  a  bad  one,  were  you  to  seek  a  return 
tvtho  M  practice  at  GWrinnett  court-house.  Any  attempt  there  to  argue  a  fellow  out  of  the 
Wisr  woidd  be  only  to  argue  yourself  into  it.'* 

**  Priuiw,  Munro — that  is  the  case  now—that  is  the  necessity  and  diflScnlty  of  to-day.  But 
where  and  what  was  the  necessity,  think  you,  when,  in  the  midst  of  good  practice  at  Gwinnett 
bar,  where  I  ruled  without  competitor,  riding  rough-shod  over  bench,  bar,  and  jury,  dreaded 
like  by  all,  I  threw  myself  into  the  ranks  of  these  men,  and  put  on  their  habits  ?  I  speak  not 
•MS  in  praise  of  mysdf,  more  than  the  facts,  as  you  yourself  know  them,  will  sufficiently 
wamat.  I  am  now  above  those  idle  vanities  which  would  make  me  deceive  myself  as  to 
■y  own  mental  merits ;  but,  that   such  was  my  standing  there  and  then,  I  hold  indis- 

Frtable.*' 

**  It  is  true.  I  sometimes  look  back  at  the  manner  in  which  you  used  to  bully  the  old 
jidge^  and  the  gaping  jury,  and  your  own  brother  Utwyers,  while  the  foam  would  run 
tbongfa  your  clenched  teeth  and  from  your  lips  in  very  passion ;  and  then  I  wondered 
when  you  were  doing  so  well,  that  you  ever  gave  up  there,  to  undertake  a  business  the  very 
iot  job  in  which  put  your  neck  in  danger." 

"  You  may  well  wonder,  Munro— I  could  not  well  explain  the  mystery  to  myself  were  I  to 
tiy ;  and  it  is  this  which  made  the  question  and  doubt  whioh  we  set  out  to  explain.  To  those 
vha  knew  me  well  from  the  first,  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  I  should  be  for  ever  in 
tieitements  of  one  kind  or  another.  From  my  childhood  up  my  temper  was  of  a  restless  and 
Viqniet  character^I  was  always  a  peevish,  a  fretfol,  and  discontented  person.  I  looked  with 
iQBrn  and  oontempt  upon  the  humdrum  ways  of  those  about  me,  and  longed  for  perpetual 
^umge,  and  wild  and  frnitiU  circumstance.    My  passions,  always  fretftd  and  excitable,  were 
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novor  stttifflcd  except  when  I  was  employed  in  •ome  way  which  enabled  me  to  foed  and  keep 
olive  the  irritation  which  wat  their  and  my  very  breath  of  li/e.  With  laeha  spirit,  hoircoild 
I  bo  what  men  itylc  and  conildcr  a  good  man  ?    What  folly  to  expect  it  1 " 

*<  I  believe  you  have  ipokon  the  truth,  Guy,  so  far  as  your  particular  qaalitiei  of  temper 
are  concerned ;  for,  had  I  undertaken  to  have  spoken  for  you  in  relation  to  this  subjeety  I 
should  probably  have  said,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  the  same  thing ;  but  the  wonder 
with  me  is,  how,  with  such  feelings,  you  should  have  so  long  remained  in  quiet,  and  in  fOBse 
respects  perfectly  harmless." 

**  There  is  as  little  mystery  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  You  may  Judge  that  my  sphere 
of  action— speaking  of  action  in  a  literal  sense — was  rather  circumscribed  at  Gwinnett  court- 
house ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  then  but  acquiring  my  education.  I  was,  for  the  first  time, 
studying  men,  and  the  study  of  rogues  is  not  unaptly  fitted  to  make  one  take  up  the  bustnen. 
I  found  it  to  have  that  efibct.  But,  even  at  Gwinnett  oourt*house— learning,  as  I  did,  and 
what  I  did,  there  was  one  passion,  or  perhaps  a  modified  form  of  the  ruling  passion,  wMdi 
might  have  swallowed  up  all  the  rest  had  time  been  allowed  it.  I  was  young,  and  not  free 
ft'om  vanity— particularly  as^  for  the  first  time,  my  ears  had  been  won  with  praise  and  gentle 
flatteries.  The  possession  of  early,  and  afterwards  undisputed  talents,  acquired  for  me  de^ 
ference  and  respect ;  and  I  was  soon  tempted  to  desire  the  applauses  of  the  swhiish  maltitiide» 
and  to  feel  a  thirsting  after  public  distinction.  In  short,  I  grew  ambitious.  I  soon  became  siek 
and  tired  of  the  applauses,  the  fame,  o!  my  own  ten-mile  horizon :  its  origin  seemed  equivocal 
-»ite  worth  and  quality  questionable  at  the  best.  My  spirit  grew  troubled  with  a  wholesale 
discontent,  and  roved  in  search  of  a  wider  field— a  more  elevated  and  extensive  empire.  Bot 
how  could  I— the  petty  Uwyer  of  a  county  court,  in  the  mkist  of  a  wilderness,  appropriafe 
time,  find  means  and  opportunities  even  for  travel  ?  I  was  poor,  and  profits  are  few  to  a  emafl 
lawyer,  whose  best  cases  are  paid  for  by  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  negro  when  both  of  them 
down  in  the  market.  In  vain,  and  repeatedly,  did  I  struggle  with  olroumstanees  tliat  for 
foiled  me  in  my  desires ;  until  in  a  rash  and  accursed  hour,  when  chance,  and  you,  and  tba 
devil  throw  the  opportunity  for  crime  in  my  path,  it  did  not  escape  me,  and— but  you  kamr 
the  rest.*' 

*'  I  do — but  would  rather  hear  you  tell  it.  When  you  speak  thus,  you  put  me  in  mind  cf 
some  of  the  stump  speeches  you  used  to  make  when  you  ran  for  the  legislature.'* 
r  •  <*  Ay— that  was  another,  and  not  the  least  of  many  reverses  which  my  ambition  was  doonal 
to  meet  with.  You  knew  the  man  who  opposed  roe— you  know  that  a  more  shallow  and  In- 
significant fop  and  fool  never  yet  dared  to  thrust  his  hdad  into  a  deliberative  assembly.  Bnt 
ho  was  rich,  and  I  poor.  Ho  a  potatoe,  the  growth  of  the  soil ;  I,  though  generally  admtttai 
a  plant  of  more  promise  and  pretension,  I  was  an  exotic  I  He  was  a  patrician— one  of  tbt 
small  nobility — a  growth,  $uigenm»f  of  the  place—" 

**  Damn  your  Latin ;  stop  with  that,  if  you  please.** 

«  Well,  well  1  he  was  one  of  the  great  men ;  I  was  a  poor  plebeian,  whose  chief  misfortna% 
at  that  time,  consisted  in  my  not  having  a  father  or  a  great-grandfather  a  better  man  Umb 
myself  1  His  money  did  the  work,  and  I  was  bought  and  beat  out  of  my  election,  whidi  I 
considered  certain.  I  then  acquired  a  knowledge  of  two  things.  I  learned  duly  to  estimal« 
the  value  of  the  democratic  principle,  when  I  beheld  the  vile  slaves,  whose  votes  his  monaf 
had  commanded,  laughing  in  scorn  at  the  miserable  creature  they  had  themselves  put  over 
them.  They  felt  not— not  they— tho  double  shame  of  their  doings.  They  felt  that  he  wit 
King  Log,  but  never  dreamt  that  they  were  his  subjects.  This  taught  me,  too,  the  value  of 
money- its  wonderful  magio  and  mystery.  In  the  mood  occasioned  by  all  these  things,  ymi 
^ound  me  for  tho  first  time,  and  In  a  ready  temper  for  any  villany.  You  attempted  to  eon« 
fole  me  for  my  defeats,  but  I  heard  you  not  until  you  spoke  of  revenge  I  I  was  not  then  to 
learn  how  to  be  vindictive— I  had  always  been  so.  I  knew,  by  instinct,  how  to  lap  Uood^ 
you  only  taught  me  how  to  scent  it  1  My  first  great  crime  proved  my  nature.  Performod 
under  your  direction,  though  without  your  aid,  It  was  wantonly  cruel  in  its  execution,  tinea 
the  prize  desired  might  readily  have  been  obtained  without  the  life  of  its  possessor.  YoOf 
more  merciful  than  myself,  would  have  held  me  back  and  arrested  my  stroke ;  but  that  wovM 
have  been  taking  from  the  repast  its  finish— the  pleasure,  for  it  was  such  to  me  In  mjr 
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ditfMi  of  mind,  would  have  been  lott  entirelf.  It  may  sound^itningely  even  in  your  ears  when 
I  say  so,  but  I  could  no  more  have  kept  my  knife  from  that  man's  throat  than  I  could  have 
taken  wing  for  the  heavens.  He  was  a  poor  coward — made  no  struggle,  and  begged  most 
piteously  for  his  life— had  the  audacity  to  talk  of  his  great  possessions,  his  rank  in  society,  his 
wife  and  children — these  were  enjoyments  all  withheld  from  me— 4hes6  were  the  very  things 
the  want  of  which  had  made  me  what  I  was—what  I  am — and  furiously  I  struck  my  weapon 
into  his  mouth,  silencing  his  insulting  speech.  Should  such  a  mean  spirit  as  his  have  joys 
which  were  denied  to  me  ?  I  spurned  his  quivering  carcass  with  my  foot.  At  that  moment 
I  Mt  myself— I  had  something  to  live  for.  I  knew  my  appetite,  and  felt  that  it  was  native. 
I  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  new  luxury,  and  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  crimes  of  a  Nero 
nd  a  Caligula.  Think  you,  Munro,  that  the  thousands  who  assemble  at  the  execution  of  a 
criminal  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  his  oase— into  the  justice  of  his  death 
ud  punishment  ?  Ask  they  whether  he  is  the  victim  of  justice  or  of  tyranny  ?  No ! — they 
go  to  see  a  show — they  love  blood,  and  in  this  way  have  the  enjoyment  fomished  to  their 
hsnds,  without  the  risk  which  must  follow  the  shedding  of  it  for  themselves.'' 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Guy,  upon  which  I  never  thought  to  ask  yoo.  What  became  of  that 
bsantiAil  young  girl  from  Carolina,  on  a  visit  to  the  village,  when  you  lost  your  election? 
Yott  were  then  cavorting  about  her  in  great  style,  and  I  ooold  see  that  you  were  well  nigh 
ismaeh  mad  after  her  as  upon  the  loss  of  the  seat** 

Shrers  started  at  the  inquiry  in  astonishment  or  anger,  and  for  a  few  moments  gave  no 
reply.    He  soon  recovered  himself  however,  for,  though  at  times  exhibiting  the  passions  of  a 
denoDiac,  he  was  too  much  of  a  proficient  not  to  be  able,  in  the  end,  to  ooamand  the  coolness 
9t  Uie  villain.    '*  I  had  thought  to  have  said  nothing  on  this  subject,  Munro,  but  there  are 
fiw  things  which  escape  your  observation.     In  replying  to  you  on  this  point,  you  will  now 
bars  all  the  mystery  explained  of  my  rancorous  pursuit  of  this  boy.     That  girl— then  a  mere 
8iri>*refh8ed  me,  as  perhaps  you  know,  and  when,  heated  with  wine  and  irritated  with  rejec- 
tioa,  I  pressed  the  point  rather  too  warmly,  she  treated  me  with  contempt  and  withdrew  from 
the  apartment.    This  youth  is  the  favoured*— the  successful  rival ;  he  was  but  a  boy  then- 
bat  I  knew  him,  and  saw  then,  what  neither  of  them  saw,  that  they  loved  each  other.     Look 
upon  this  picture,  Walter— now,  while  the  moon  streams  through  these  branches  upon  it,  and 
wonder  not  that  it  maddened,  and  still  maddens  me,  to  think,  that  for  his  smooth  face  and 
ttam  affectation  of  superiority,  I  was  to  be  sacrifloed  and  despised.     She  was  probably  a 
yasr  older  than  himself;  but  I  saw  at  the  time,  though  both  of  them  appeared  unconscious  of 
tlie  &ct,  that  she  loved  him  then.     What  with  her  rejection  and  scorn,  coming  at  the  same 
tine  with  my  election  defeat,  I  am  what  I  am.     These  defeats  were  wormwood  to  my  soul ; 
tad  if  I  am  criminal,  the  parties  concerned  in  them  have  been  the  cause  of  the  crime." 
"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?    1  do  not  understand  you." 

**  Very  likely— you  are  not  alone.  The  million  would  say  with  yourself,  fiut  hear  the 
esse  as  I  put  it,  and  not  as  it  is  put  by  the  majority.  Pjrovidence  endowed  me  with  a  certain 
saperiority  of  mind  over  my  fellows.  I  had  capacities  which  they  had  not — talents  to  which 
they  did  not  aspire,  and  the  possession  of  which  they  readily  conceded  to  me.  These  talents 
itted  me  for  certain  stations  in  society,  to  which,  as  I  had  the  talents  pre-eminently  for  such 
stitionB,  the  inference  is  (air  that  Providence  intended  me  for  some  such  station.  But  I 
«is  denied  my  place.  Society,  guilty  of  favouritism  and  prejudiee,  gave  to  others,  not  so 
Hell  fitted  as  myself  for  its  purposes  or  necessities,  the  station  in  all  particulars  designed  for 
ae.  I  was  denied  my  birthright,  and  rebelled.  Can  society  complain,  when  prostituting 
birself  and  depriving  me  of  my  rights,  that  I  resisted  her  usurpation  and  denied  her  authority  ? 
Shall  she,  doing  wrong  herself  in  the  first  instance,  undertake  to  punish  ?  Surely  not.  My 
rights  were  admitted— my  superior  capacity,  but  the  people  were  rotten  to  the  core,  they  had 
Bot  even  the  virtue  of  truth  to  themselves.  They  made  their  own  governors  of  the  vilest  and 
the  worst  They  willingly  beoame  slaves,  and  are  punished  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
first  create  the  tyrants— for  tyrants  are  the  creatures  of  the  people  they  sway,  and  never 
ftike  themselves— they  next  drive  into  banishment  their  more  legitimate  rulers,  and  the  eon- 
•equence,  in  the  thud  place,  is  that  they  make  enemies  of  those  whom  they  exile.  Such  is 
the  case  with  me,  and  such— but,  hark !    That  surely  is  the  tread  of  a  hon^     Do  you  heaor 
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it  ?  there  ii  no  mistake  now  ;**  aad  at  be  ipoke,  the  meafured  trampioi^' were  heard  rm 
ing  at  some  cUstanoe,  ieemingly  in  advance  of  them. 

**  We  must  now  use  the  spur,  Munro ;  your  horses  haie  had  iadnlgeaoe  cnougfa  fi 
last  hour,  and  we  may  tax  them  a  little  now." 

**  Well,  push  on  as  you  please,  but  do  yon  know  anything  of  this  route,  and  what  c 
will  you  pursue  in  dohig  him  vp  ?  ** 

**  Leave  all  that  to  me ;  as  for  the  route,  it  Is  an  old  aequaintanoeb  and  the  blase  «i 
tree  reminds  me  that  we  can  here  hare  a  short  out  which  wiU  carry  us  at  a  good  sweep  i 
this  hill,  bringing  us  upon  the  main  trace,  about  two  miles  ftirther  down.  We  must  tak 
oourse,  and  spur  on,  that  we  may  get  a-head  of  Urn,  aad  be  quietly  stationed  when  he  m 
We  shall  gain  It,  I  am  ooaident,  befiMre  oar  man,.who  seems  to  be  taking  it  easdy.  H 
have  three  miles  at  the  least  to  go,  and  over  a  road  thai  will  keep  him  in  walk  half  tha 
We  shall  be  there  in  time." 

They  reached  the  point  proposed  In  due  eeaaeo ;  their  viothn  had  not  yet  made  hla  ap| 
ance,  and  they  had  suflelent  time  for  all  their  arrangements.  The  plane  was  one  weU  i 
lated  for  the  successful  aocompUshment  of  a  deed  of  darkness.  The  road  at  the  fieeit  s 
hill  narrowed  into  a  path  scaredy  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  sfaigle  horsemas. 
ahrubbery  and  copse  on  either  side  overhung  it,  and  In  many  places  were  so  thickly  inttnr 
that  when,  as  at  intervals  of  the  night,  the  moon  shone  out  among  the  thick  and  hi 
douds,  which  hung  upon  and  mostly  i»i>soured  her  oourse,  her  scattered  rays  scareely  | 
tratod  the  dense  enclosare.  At  length  the  horsmnan  approached  and  in  silence.  Desoei 
the  hill,  his  motion  was  slow  and  tedioos— he  entered  the  fotal  avenue,  and,  when  in  the  i 
of  It,  Rivers  started  from  the  side  of  his  comrade,  and  advancing  under  the  iihelter  of  a 
awaited  his  progress.  He  came-4)o  word  was  spoken — a  single  stroke  was  given,  an 
horseman,  throwing  up  his  hands,  grasped  the  limb  which  projected  over,  while  his  J 
passed  from  under  him*  He  held  on  for  a  moment  io  the  brandb,  while  a  groan  of  da 
agony,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  broke  from  his  Ups,  when  he  fell  supine  to  the  gn 
At  that  moment,  the  moon  shone  forth  unimpeded  and  unobscured  by  a  single  dood. 
person  of  the  wounded  man  was  fully  apparent  to  the  sight.  He  struggled,  but  spoka 
and  the  hand  of  Ravers  was  again  uplifted,  when  Munro  rushed  forward. 

**  Stay— *away,  Ouy'— we  are  mistaken,  this  is  not  our  man." 

The  victim  heard  the  words,  and,  with  something  like  an  effort  at  a  laugh,  though  i 
Ingly  in  great  pain,  exclahned,  '*  Ah,  Munro,  Is  that  yon?— I  am  so  glad,  but  I'm  afrali 
come  too  late.    This  is  a  sad  jest  I" 

It  was  Forrester  that  spoke,  and  Munro  would  have  saved  him,  but  Rivers,  who  had 
himself  no  injustice  in  the  narrative  which  we  have  afaready  heard,  rejected  the  more  nw 
suggestion.  The  wounded  man  saw  his  action  and  heard  the  controversy,  and  the  fow  f 
he  was  enabled  to  utter  were  those  ot  prayer  and  entreaty. 

**  Save  me,  Wat— he  will  strflie  again— I  have  done  yon  no  harm— I  will  do  you  nc 
and — ^would  live,  Wat— would  live — happy— Kate." 

He  threw  op  his  hands  with  fearfol  energy  as  he  beheld  his  murderer,  from  whom  M 
had  wrested  the  weapon  originally  used,  aimfaig  a  second  blow  with  the  small  hatchet « 
he  always  wore.  The  interposition  of  Munro  was  without  avail,  the  sharp  steel  i 
through,  separating  the  extended  Angers  of  the  follen  man  as  he  threw  them  up,  and  em 
and  crunching  deeply  into  the  soull.  The  unhappy  woodman  sank  back  withant  giw 
Ihrther  word,  even  as  an  os  beneath  the  stunafaig  stroke  of  the  bnteher. 


CHAPTER    XL     ' 

••  A  rftsh  «a4  f  alaeaa  deea.   Tbeaertloe^alcki 
Thy  madiiMf  bUnda  thee,  and  th  j  rode  •troke  ISUIs  ] 
WtdeoftheTteUm." 

TuaB  was  the  pause  of  a  moment  after  the  deed,  in  which  no  word  was  spoken.    Tha : 
derer  at  length,  with  the  utmost  composure,  wiping  his  bloody  weapon  upon  the  laog  grai 
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the  road  side,  interrapted  a  sflence  which  was  certainly  painfhl  to  the  landlord,  if  not  to  bim- 
idf,  by  exclaiming,  **  Well,  Munro,  so  far  our  ride  has  been  for  nothing,  and  so  mneh  time  has 
been  lost  already,  that  I  fear  it  is  now  hopeless  to  attempt  ftirther  pursuit  of  the  boy,  at  least 
for  to-night     What  say  yon  ?  " 

The  person  addressed  did  not  reply  to  the  interrogatory,  but  in  a  language  the  result  of  a 
difibrent  course  of  thought,  he  returned,  '*  It  will  be  no  wonder,  Gkiy,  if  the  whole  country 
tarns  out  upon  us.  You  are  too  wanton  in  your  doings.  Wherefore,  when  I  told  you  of  your 
enor,  did  you  strike  the  poor  wretch-  again  ?** 

The  landlord,  it  will  be  seen,  spoke  simply  with  reference  to  policy  and  expediency,  and 
deMTves  as  little  credit  for  humanity  as  the  individual  he  rebuked.  In  this  particular  lay 
the  dilTerence  between  them.  Both  were  equally  ruffianly,  but  the  one  had  less  of  passion, 
kv  of  foeiing,  and  more  at  profession  in  the  matter.  With  the  other,  the  trade  of  crime  was 
adopted  strictly  in  subservience  to  the  dictates  of  ill-regulated  desires  and  emotions,  sufiRering 
defeat  in  their  hope  of  indulgence,  and  stimulating  to  a  morbid  action  which  became  a 
dlwase.  The  references  of  Munro  were  always  addressed  to  the  petty  gains ;  and  the  miserly 
ntsre,  thus  perpetually  exhibiting  itself  at  the  expense  of  all  other  emotions,  was,  in  fiust, 
Ae  true  influence  which  subjected  him  almost  to  the  sole  dictation  of  his  aecon^lice,  in  whom 
I  nmewhat  lofty  distaste  for  such  a  peculiarity  had  occasioned  a  manner  and  habit  of  mind 
tiie  superiority  of  which  was  readily  felt  by  the  other. 

**  Why  strU^e  again  !**  was  the  response  of  Rivers.  **  You  talk  like  a  6hfld.  Would  you 
Itave  him  live  to  blab  ?  Saw  you  not  that  he  knew  us  both  ?  Are  you  so  green  as  to  think, 
ffinftred  to  escape,  his  tongue  or  hand  would  have  been  idle?  You  should  know  better. 
Bht  the  tact  is,  he  could  not  have  lived.  The  first  blow  was  fotal ;  and  if  I  had  deliberated 
tnrm  instant  I  should  have  followed  the  suggestions  of  your  humanity — I  should  have  withheld 
the  second,  which  merely  terminated  his  agony.** 

"  R  was  a  rash  deed,  and  I  would  we  had  made  sure  of  your  man  before  blindly  rushing 
hto  these  unnecessary  risks." 

"Your  scruples  and  complainings, Wat,  remind  me  of  that  form-yard  philosopher,  who 
ahrays  locked  the  door  of  his  stable  after  the  steed  had  been  stolen.  You  have  your  sermon 
naSj  in  time  for  the  funeral,  but  not  during  the  life  for  whose  benefit  you  make  it.  But 
ikose  fiinlt  was  it  that  we  followed  the  wrong  game  ?  Did  you  not  make  certain  of  the  f^sh 
track  at  the  fork,  so  that  there  was  no  doubting  you  ?  " 

**  I  did ;  there  was  a  fresh  track,  and  our  coming  upon  Forrester  proves  it  There  may 
hive  been  another  on  the  other  prong  of  the  fork,  and  doubtless  the  youth  we  pursue  has 
tiken  it ;  but  you  were  in  such  an  infernal  hurry  that  I  had  scarce  thne  to  find  out  what  I 
«t- 

**^WbD,  yon  will  preach  no  more  on  the  subject.  We  have  faOed,  and  accounting  for  won't 
Mod  the  failure.  As  for  this  bull-headed  fellow,  he  deserves  his  fate  for  his  old  hisolence. 
Hb  was  for  ever  putting  himself  in  my  way,  and  may  not  complain  that  I  have  at  last  put  him 
oat  of  it.  But  come,  we  have  no  further  need  to  remahi  here,  though  just  as  little  to  pursue 
fiirther  in  the  present  condition  of  our  horses.** 

*  What  shaJl  we  do  with  the  body?  we  cannot  leave  it  here.'* 

•Why  not?  What  should  we  do  with  it,  I  pray?  The  wolves  may  want  a  dinner  to- 
morrow, and  I  would  be  charitable.  Yet,  stay;  where  is  the  youth's  dirk  which  you  found 
Itthe  stable  ?    Give  it  me." 

"What  would  you  do  ? • 

"  You  shall  see.  Forrester's  horse  is  off;  fairiy  frightened,  and  wOl  take  the  route  back 
to  the  old  range.  He  will  doubtless  go  to  old  Walton's  clearing,  and  carry  the  first  news. 
Tbere  will  be  a  search,  and  when  they  find  the  body,  they  will  not  overlook  the  weapon, 
^ch  I  shall  place  beside  it  There  will  then  be  other  pursuers  than  me,  and  if  it  brings  the 
Wy  to  the  gallows,  I  shall  not  regret  our  mistake  to-night.** 

As  he  spoke,  he  received  the  dagger,  the  sheath  of  which  he  threw  at  some  distance  in 
idvuice  upon  the  road,  while  he  smeared  the  blade  with  the  blood,  now  fast  coagulating,  of 
the  murdered  man,  which  still,  however,  continued  to  trickle  from  the  body. 

*  You  are  well  taught  in  the  profession,  Ouy,  and,  if  you  would  let  me^  I  would  leave  it  off. 
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if  for  no  oilier  reason  than  the  very  shame  ot  being  so  much  outdone  in  it  But  we  nay  u 
well  strip  him.  If  his  gold  is  in  his  pouch  it  will  be  a  spoil  worth  the  taking,  for  he  has  beea 
melting  and  running  for  several  days  past  at  Murkey*s  furnace." 

Rivers  turned  away,  and  the  feeling  which  his  countenance  exhibited  might  have  been  thsfc 
of  disdainful  contempt,  as  he  replied,  **  Take  it,  if  you  please ;  I  am  in  no  want  of  his  msney. 
My  object  was  not  his  robbery.** 

The  scorn  was  seemingly  understood ;  for  without  proceedkig  to  do  as  he  proposed,  Mwuo 
retained  his  position  for  a  few  moments,  appearing  to  busy  himself  with  the  bridle  of  his  horH^ 
having  adjusted  which  he  returned  to  his  companion. 

**Well,  are  you  ready  for  a  start  ?  We  have  a  good  piece  to  ride  and  should  be  in  motioo. 
We  have  both  of  us  much  to  do  in  the  next  three  days,  or  rather  nights ;  and  need  not  hesitsts 
what  to  take  hM  of  first.  The  court  will  sit  on  Monday,  and  if  you  are  determined  to  stand 
and  see  it  out — a  plan  I  dont  altogether  like— why,  we  must  prepare  to  get  rid  of  sock 
witnesses  as  we  may  think  likely  to  become  troublesome." 

"  That  matter  will  be  seen  to.  I  have  ordered  Dillon  to  have  ten  men  in  readiness,  if  need 
be  for  so  many,  to  carry  off  Pippin  and  a  few  others  till  the  adjournment.  It  will  be  a  deir 
jest  to  the  lawyer,  and  one  not  less  novel  than  terrifying  to  him,  to  miss  a  court  under  waA 
circumstances.  I  take  it,  he  has  never  been  absent  from  a  session  for  twenty  yean;  for, It 
sick  before,  he  is  certain  to  get  well  in  time  for  business,  spite  of  his  physician."  j 

The  grim  smile  which  disfigured  still  more  the  visage  of  Rivers  at  the  ludicrous  assoeiate 
which  the  proposed  abduction  of  the  lawyer  awakened  in  his  mind,  was  reflected  fully  iMcb 
from  that  of  his  companion,  whose  habit,  however,  in  this  respect,  was  more  notorions  te 
gravity  than  any  other  less  stable  expression.     He  carried  out  in  words  the  fancied  occurrsno^ 
described  the  lawyer  as  raving  over  his  undocketed  and  unargued  cases,  and  the  numbeikM 
embryos  lying  composedly  in  his  pigeon  holes,  awaiting,  with  praiseworthy  patience^  thi 
moment  when  they  should  take  upon  them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;  while  he, 
whom  they  so  much  depended,  was  fretting  with  unassuaged  fury  in  the  constraints  af 
prison,  and  the  absence  from  that  scene  of  his  repeated  triumphs  which  before  had. 
been  at  a  loss  for  his  presence. 

"  But,  come— let  us  mount,"  said  the  landlord,  who  did  not  feel  much  disposed  to  losemidb 
if  any,  time  for  a  jest  **  There  is  much  more  than  this  to  be  done  yet  in  the  village ;  ni 
I  take  it,  you  feel  in  no  disposition  to  waste  more  time  to-nigbt.     Let  us  be  off." 

'*  So  say  I ;  but  I  go  not  back  with  you  to-night,  Wat  I  strike  across  the  woods  litt 
the  other  road,  where  I  have  much  to  see  to ;  besides  going  down  the  branch  to  Dixon's  Fcii 
and  Wolfs  Neck,  where  I  must  see  our  men  and  have  them  ready.  I  shall  not  be  in  fht 
village,  therefore,  until  late  to-morrow  night,  if  then.** 

."What— you  are  for  the  cross-roads  again  ?"  said  Munro.     «  I  tell  you  f  what,  Guy»yQll 
must  have  done  with  that  girl  before  Lucy  shall  be  yours.    It's  bad  enoughs— bad 
that  she  should  be  compelled  to  look  to  you  for  love.     It  were  a  sad  thing  if  the  little 
might  expect  were  to  be  divided  between  two  or  more." 

'*  Pshaw — you  are  growing  puritan  because  of  the  dark.     I  tell  you  I  have  done  with  hsk 
I  cannot  altogether  forget  what  she  was,  nor  what  I  have  made  her,  and  just  at  this  tiMe 
is  in  need  of  my  assistance.     Good  night !    I  shall  see  Dillon  and  the  rest  of  them  by 
and  prepare  for  the  difficulty.     My  disguise  shall  be  complete,  and  if  you  are  wise  you  wiU  leeti 
your  own.     I  would  not  think  of  flight,  for  much  may  be  made  out  of  the  country ;   I  kasv 
of  none  better  for  our  purposes.     Good  night  I"    Thus  saying,  the  outlaw  struck  into  tht  j 
forest,  and  Munro,  lingering  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  proceeded  to  rifle  tto  ] 
person  of  Forrester— an  act  which  the  disdainful  manner  and  language  of  his  companion  hil  1 
made  him  hitherto  forbear.     The  speech  of  Rivers  on  this  subject  had  been  felt ;  and,  taken  iK 
connection  with  the  air  of  authority  which  the  natural  mental  superiority  of  the  latter  IwA 
necessarily  imparted  to  his  address,  there  was  much  in  it  highly  offensive  to  the  less  adventil* 
reus  ruffian.    A  few  moments  sufficed  to  effect  the  lightening  of  the  woodman's  purse  as 
the  earnings  which  had  been  so  essential  a  feature  in.his  dreams  of  cottage  happiness ;  and  whUe 
engaged  in  this  transfer,  the  discontent  of  the  landlord  occasionally  broke  out  into  worda— • 
**  He  carries  himself  highly,  indeed ;  and  we  who  are  his  agents  and  aids  must  stand  reproved 
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r  it  pleases  his  humour.  Well  t  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  my 
lafely  out  of  the  scrape  just  at  this  moment ;  but  the  day  will  come,  and*  by  God,  I 
i  a  settlement  thafll  go  near  draining  his  heart  of  all  the  blood  in  it"  As  he  spoke 
ness,  he  approached  his  horse,  and  flinging  the  bridle  over  his  neck,  was  in  a  little 
food  distance  on  his  way  from  the  scene  of  blood,  over  which  Silence  now  folded  her 
rooding  undisturbed,  as  if  nothing  bad  taken  place  below ;  so  little  is  the  sympathy 
e  transient  and  inanimate  nature  at  any  time  exhibits,  with  that,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
yields  the  bloom  and  odour  of  leaf  and  flower,  soft  sephyrs  and  refreshing  waters. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

« 

«  Ye  may  not  day  him  now.    The  hoar'i  adverse ;  i 

Hia  Ktu  is  in  the  seoitli,  and  it  bams 
Brighter  and  brighter  now.   Ye  arm  in  Tain." 

low  return  to  our  young  traveller  wh^se  escape  we  have  already  narrated*  Utterly 
)U8  of  the  melancholy  circumstance  which  had  diverted  his  enemies  from  the  pursuit 
If,  he  had  followed  studiously  the  parting  directions  of  the  young  maiden,  to  whose 
ling  and  fearless  courage  he  was  indebted  for  his  present  safety;  and  taken  the  almost 
h  which  she  had  hastily  described  to  him.  On  this  route  he  had  for  some  time  pro- 
ith  a  motion  not  extravagantly  free,  but  sufficiently  so,  having  the  start,  and  with  the 
elays  to  which  his  pursuers  had  been  subjected,  to  have  esciqied  the  danger,  while  the 
his  steed  lasted,  even  had  they  fallen  on  the  proper  route.  He  had  proceeded  in  thie. 
everal  miles,  when  at  length  he  came  upon  a  place  whence  several  roads  diverged  into 
sections  of  the  country.  Ignorant  of  the  localities,  he  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
ed  with  himself  for  a  few  moments  as  to  the  path  he  should  pursue.  While  thns^ 
abroad  bright  glare  of  flame  suddenly  illuminated  the  woods  on  his  left  hand,  followed 
ihrieks,  equally  sudden,  seemingly  of  a  woman.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  action 
>uth.  With  unscrupulous  and  fearless  precipitation,  he  gave  his  horse  the  necessary 
,  and  with  a  smart  application  of  the  rowel,  plunged  down  the  narrow  path  towards  the 
I  whence  the  alarm  had  arisen.  As  he  approached,  the  light  grew  more  intense,  and. 
E^h  discovered  a  little  cottage-like  dwelling,  completely  embowered  in  thick  foliage* 
;he  crevices  of  which  the  flame  proceeded,  revealing  the  cause  of  terror,  and  illuminating 
distance  the  dense  woods  around.  The  shrieks  still  continued ;  and  throwing  himself 
mrse,  Ralph  darted  forward,  and  with  a  single  and  sudden  application  of  his  foot,  struck 
from  its  hinges,  and  entered  the  dwelling  just  in  time  to  save  its  inmates  fh>m. 
:  of  all  manner  of  death.  The  apartment  was  in  a  light  blaze— the  drapery  of  a  couch 
M>d  in  one  comer,  partially  consumed,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  the  whole  prospect 
I  hut  little  hope  of  a  successful  struggle  with  the  conflagration.  There  was  no  time 
;,  yet  the  scene  was  enough  to  have  paralyzed  the  nerves  of  the  most  heroic  action* 
luch  thus  circumstanced  lay  an  ancient  lady,  seemingly  in  the  very  last  stages  of  disease^ 
ressing  rapidly  to  dissolution.  She  seemed  only  at  intervals  conscious  of  tbe  fire.  At 
in  a  situation  almost  as  helpless  as  her  own,  was  the  young  female  whose  screams  had 
cened  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  She  lay  moaning  beside  the  couch,  shrieking  at 
and  though  in  momentary  danger  from  the  flames,  which  continued  to  increase,  taking 
for  their  arrest  or  avoidance.  Ralph  went  manfully  to  work,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
;  partial  success  attend  his  efibrts.  With  a  fearless  hand  he  grasped  and  tore  down 
nmable  and  burning  drapery  which  curtained  the  windows  and  the  couch ;  and  which,, 
light  cotton  stufls,  presented  a  ready  auxiliar  to  the  progress  of  the  destructive  ele* 
Striking  down  the  burning  shutter  with  a  single  and  strong  blow,  he  admitted  the  fresh 
>ut  which  suffocation  must  soon  have  followed,  and  throwing  from  the  apartment  such, 
rniture  as  had  been  seized  upon  by  tbe  flames,  be  found  little  difficulty  in  arresting 
her  advance.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments.  There  had  been  no  word  of 
se  between  the  parties,  and  the  youth  now  surveyed  them  with  looks  of  curious  inquiry^ 
rat  time.  The  invalid,  as^we  have  said,  was  evidently  struggling  with  the  last  stages 
1  decay*    Her  companion  was  evidently  youthftil,Jn  spite  ofjhose  marks  which  even 
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the  unstudied  eye  might  have  discerned  in  her  featorea^  of  a  temper  and  a  sj^lxii  subdued  and 
put  to  rest  by  the  world's  strife  and  trie],  and  by  aMctions  which  are  not  oitat  found  to  croinl 
and  to  make  up  the  history  and  being  of  the  young.    Their  position  was  peculiariy  insnlatsA 
and  Ralph  wondered  much  at  the  singularity  of  a  scene  to  whieh  his  own  eiperience  oonU 
fomish  no  parallel.     Here  were  two  lone  women— living  on  the  borders  of  a  savage  nation,  aid 
Ibnning  the  frontier  of  a  class  of  whites  little  less  savage,  without  any  protectioii»  and  to  hk 
mind,  without  any  motive  for  making  such  their  abiding  place.     His  wonder  might  pOMUf 
have  taken  the  shape  of  inquiry,  but  that  there  was  something  of  oppressive  reserve  and  ■h**«Ahi| 
timidity  in  the  air  of  the  young  woman,  who  alone  could  have  replied  to  his  inquiries.     At  thk 
time  an  old  female  negro  entered,  now  for  the  first  time  alarmed  by  the  outcry,  who  assisted 
in  removing  such  traces  of  the  fire  as  still  lingered  about  the  room.     She  seemed  to  oeeopy  i 
neighbouring  outhouse,   to  which,  having  done   what  seemed  absolutely  necessary,  Ae 
immediately  retired. 

Colleton,  with  a  sentiment  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  proceeded  to  reinstate  things  n 
they  might  have  been  before  the  conflagration,  and  having  done  so,  and  having  soothed,  n 
ftr  as  he  well  might,  the  excited  apprehensions  of  the  young  girl,  who  made  her  aoknowlodli^ 
menta  in  a  not  unbecoming  style,  he  ventured  to  ask  a  few  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  iht 
<ild  Isdy  and  of  herself;  but  finding  from  the  answers  that  the  subject  was  not  an  agrasM 
one,  md  having  no  pretence  furtlier  to  delay,  he  prepared  to  depart.  He  inquired,  bowevn 
his  farther  route  to  the  Chestatee  river,  and  thus  obtained  a  solution  of  the  diffiouhj  wUdk 
beset  him  in  the  chmoe  of  roads  at  the  fork. 

While  thus  employed,  however,  and  just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  there  came  i 
personage  upon  the  scene,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  direct  some  of  our 
tion.  It  wffl  be  remembered  that  Rivers  and  Munro,  after  the  murder  of  Forreitflr,  lai 
separated— the  latter  on  his  return  to  the  village,  the  other  in  a  direction  which  seemtdto 
^iccasion  some  little  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind  of  his  companion.  After  thus  separating,  Wmn^. 
to  whom  the  whole  couatry  was  fiuniUar,  taking  a  shorter  route  across  the  forest,  by  whioh  titt 
sinnostties  of  the  main  road  were  generally  avoided,  entered^  after  the  progress  of  a  few  milN^ 
into  the  very  path  taken  by  Ralph  Colleton,  and  which,  had  it  been  chosen  by  his  pursneiak 
the  first  instance,  must  have  entirely  changed  the  features  of  the  whole  transacti<m.  In  takiif 
this  course  it  was  not  the  thought  of  the  outlaw  to  overtake  the  individual  whose  blood  he  m 
much  desired ;  but  with  an  object  which  will  have  its  development  as  we  continue,  he  cm* 
to  the  cottage  at  the  very  time  when,  having  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  flames,  Ralph  wtf 
employed  in  a  task  almost  as  difficult — that  of  assuring  the  affrighted  inmates  of  the  abasMt 
of  any  farther  danger.  With  a  caution  which  old  custom  had  made  almost  natural  in  sosh 
cases.  Rivers,  as  he  approached  the  cross-roads,  concealed  his  horse  in  the  cover  of  the  woodlb 
advanced  noiselessly,  and  with  not  a  little  surprise,  to  the  cottage,  whose  eitemals  had  undop* 
gone  no  little  alteration  from  the  loss  of  the  shutter,  the  blackened  marks,  visible  enough  h 
the  moonlight,  around  the  window-frame,  and  the  general  look  of  confusion  which  hung  aboii 
it.  A  second  glance  made  out  the  steed  of  our  traveller,  which  he  approached  and  ezamindL 
The  survey  awakened  all  those  emotions  which  operated  upon  lus  spirit  when  referring  to  Ul 
SDccessfrd  rival ;  and  approaching  the  cottage  with  extreme  caution,  he  took  post  for  awfaik 
at  one  of  the  windows,  the  shutter  of  which,  partially  unclosed,  enabled  him  to  t&^e  in  at  a 
glance  each  particular  of  the  entire  apartment.  He  saw,  at  once,  the  occasion  which  had  In* 
dnced  the  presence,  in  this  situation,  of  his  most  hateful  enemy ;  and  the  thoughts  were 
strangely  discordant  which  thronged  and  possessed  his  bosom.  At  one  moment  he  had  drawn 
his  pistol  to  his  eye«-his  finger  rested  upon  the  trigger,  and  the  doubt  which  interpoasd 
between  the  youth  and  eternity,  though  it  sufficed  for  his  safety  then,  was  of  the  most  slight  and 
shadowy  description.  Again  came  a  thought  savagely  sanguinary  to  his  soul,  and  the  weapon*! 
muzzle  fell  point  blank  upon  the  devoted  bosom  of  Ralph,  when  the  slight  figure  of  the  youqg 
woman  passing  between,  again  arrested  the  design  of  the  outlaw,  who,  with  muttered  cunwi 
iBicocking,  returned  the  weapon  to  his  belt.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  relationship  be* 
tween  him  and  these  females,  there  was  an  evident  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Rivers  to  exhibifc 
bis  ferocious  hatred  of  the  youth  before  those  to  whom  he  had  just  rendered  a  great  and  m> 
questioned  service ;  and  though  untroubled  by  any  feeling  of  gratitude  for  them  and  for  tfairfr 
eteape,  he  was  yet  unwilling,  believing;  as  be  did,  that  his  victim  was  now  perfectly 
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tfiit  they  should  imdei^o  any  further  sbobk,  at  a      flKsfit  VS6  of  such  severe  sufTering  and  trial 

as  must  follow  with  the  one,  from  those  fatal  pangs  which  were  destroying  the  other.     Ralph 

BOW  prepared  to  depart ;  and  taking  leave  of  the  young  woman,  who  alone  seemed  conscious 

«f  his  aervioes,  aud  warmly  acknowledged  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  door.    Rivers,  who  had 

ittehed  his  motkms  attentively,  and  heard  the  directions  given  him  by  the  girl  for  bis  pro* 

giMB»  at  the  same  moment  proceeded  from  the  window,  and  placed  himself  under  the  shelter 

«f  A  huge  tree,  at  a  little  distance  on  the  path  which  his  enemy  was  directed  to  pursue.    Here 

bft  WAited  like  the  tiger»  ready  to  take  the  fiital  leap,  and  plunge  his  fangs  into  the  bosom  of 

kk  vietim.    Nor  did  he  wait  long.    Ralph  was  soon  upon  his  steed,  and  on  the  road ;  but  the 

IVovidenoe  that  watches  over  and  protects  the  innocent  was  with  him,  and  it  happened  most 

ivtwiiately  that,  just  before  he  reached  the  point  at  which  his  enemy  stood  in  watob,  the  bad- 

less  of  the  road  had  occasioned  those  who  travelled  it  to  diverge  for  a  few  paces  into  a  Uttle 

liMiotityy  which,  at  a  Utde  distance  on,  and  after  the  difficulty  had  been  romded,  brought  then 

iitoka^aln.    Upon  tUs  <<  tunMiut**  (as  it  is  technicaUy  caHed),  Ralph  entered,  and  the  tre«l 

•(  his  horse  warned  the  outlaw  of  the  change  in  his  enemy's  position.    This  change  did  not 

it  the  moment  trouble  him  much,  though,  such  was  his  temper,  everythfaig  which  had  the 

jftet  of  thwarting  or  restraining,  though  for  an  instant,  his  desires,  hrritated  him  to  madness. 

Bl  Mt  about  to  retrieve  the  lost  ground  by  passing  at  onoe  across  the  little  copse  which  inters 

jMed  between  the  two  paths.     He  had  just  gained  a  position  in  it  commanding  the  path, 

when  the  traveller  approached,  moving  on  unconscious  of  all  danger,  and  happy  with  tho 

pleaiiBg  excitement  natural  to  one  who,  solicitous  of  human  happiness,  has  just  performed  a 

good  action.    The  pace  of  the  youth  was  slow  and  inattentive.     The  outlaw  coolly  prepared 

Mi  fisUd  as  he  approached— the  huge  tree,  under  the  shelter  of  which  he  lurked,  effectually 

eonoealed  him,  and  his  respiration  g^w  restrained  at  every  step  in  Ralph's  advance.    At 

hafth  the  form  of  man  and  horse  grew  fairly  perceptible — it  was  almost  beside  him-^the 

tally  aim  was  taken—the  hand  on  the  trigger,  when  suddenly,  as  the  horseman  passed  be. 

assth  the  fatal  tree,  a  huge  pair  of  wings,  with  a  wild  and  flapping  noise,  rushed  from  among 

Hi  hrandiee.    The  steed  took  flight,  and  went  headlong  forward ;  while  the  outlaw,  seised 

ipoa  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  with  a  namdess  terror,  in  which  his  excited  Imaginatioa  took 

a  active  part,  dropped  the  fatal  wei^n,  and  for  a  moment  stood  paralysed.     In  a  moment 

hi  was  reassured,  when  the  cause  of  his  affright  was  explained  in  the  uncouth  hootlngs  of  the 

'  mi^  whom  the  tread  of  the  horse's  hoc^  had  expelled  from  the  quiet  perch  of  his  tree,  and 

compelled  to  take  shelter  in  another.    Cursing  the  youth's  good  fortune,  not  less  than  his  own 

Wflaknrsn,  the  fierce  passions  of  Rivers  were  such  that  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  something  like 

diUrium*     Colleton,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of  the  danger  which  had  awaited  him,  was  now 

fidriy  beyond  all  present  pursuit,  and  so  frequently  and  completely  had  his  enemy  been  baffled 

hi  the  brief  progress  of  a  single  night,  that  he  was  almost  led*  to  believe— for,  like  most  crimi- 

mitf  he  too  was  not  without  his  8uperstition..that  his  foe  was  under  some  special  guardiaa- 

Aip«    With  ill-conoealed  anger,  and  a  stem  impatience,  he  turned  away  from  the  spot  ia 

whidi  he  had  been  just  foiled,  and  entered  the  dwelling,  where  we  propose  also  to  return. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 
<*  She  had  a  soBg  of  wiHow."— 

fiis  entrance  awakened  no  emotion  among  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling ;  indeed,  at  the  moment. 
It  was  almost  unperceived.  The  young  woman  happened  to  be  in  close  attendance  upon  her 
ngrent,  for  such  the  person  was,  and  did  not  observe  his  approach,  while  he  stood  at  some 
Bttle  distance  from  the  couch  surveying  the  scene.  The  old  lady  was  endeavouring,  though 
irith  a  feebleness  that  grew  more  apparent  with  every  breath,  to  articulate  something,  to  which 
Ae  appeared  to  attach  much  importance,  in  the  ears  of  the  kneeling  girl,  who  with  breathless 
attention  seemed  desirous  of  making  it  out,  but  in  vain ;  and  signifying  by  her  countenance 
fte  disappointment  which  she  felt,  the  speaker,  with  something  like  anger,  shook  her  skinny 
ibger  feebly  in  her  face,  and  the  broken  and  incoherent  words,  with  rapid  effort  but  like  sue- 
endeavoured  to  find  their  way  through  the  half-closed  aperture  between  her  teeth.    The 
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tears  fell  fast  and  full  from  the  eyes  of  the  kneeling  girl,  who  neither  sobbed  or  spoke,  bit 
with  continued  and  yet  despairing  attention,  endeavoured  earnestly  to  catch  the  few  words  sf 
one  who  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  the  words  of  whom,  at  such  a  moment,  almost  !»> 
variably  acquire  a  value  never  attached  to  them  before ;  as  the  sound  of  a  harp,  when  the 
cords  are  breaking,  are  said  to  articulate  a  sweet  sorrow,  as  if  in  mourning  for  their  own  fiiie. 
The  outlaw,  all  this  while,  stood  apart  and  in  silence.  Although  perhaps  but  little  impretted 
with  the  native  solemnity  of  the  scene  before  him,  he  was  not  so  ignorant  of  what  was  dne  to 
humanity,  and  not  so  unfeeling  in  reference  to  the  parties  here  interested,  as  to  seek  to  distoib 
its  progress  or  propriety,  with  tone,  look,  or  gesture,  which  might  make  either  of  them  rsgrat 
•his  presence.  Becoming  impatient,  however,  of  a  colloquy,  which,  as  he  saw  that  it  had  mC 
its  use,  and  was  only  productive  of  mortification  to  one  of  the  parties,  he  thought  onlypnidMt 
to  terminate ;  he  advanced  towards  them,  and  his  tread,  for  the  first  time,  warned  the  partlM 
of  his  presence.  With  an  effort  which  seemed  supernatural,  the  dying  woman  raised  hsnilf 
with  a  sudden  start  in  the  bed,  and  her  eyes  glared  upon  him  with  a  threatening  horror,  «i 
her  lips  parting,  disclosed  the  broken  and  decayed  teeth  beneath,  ineffectually  gnashing,^ 
iier  long  skinny  fingers  warned  him  away.  All  this  time  she  appeared  to  speak,  but  Che 
were  unarticulated,  though  from  the  expression  of  every  feature,  it  was  evident  that  imdS^K^ 
tion  and  reproach  made  up  the  entire  amount  of  everything  she  had  to  express.  TIm  ontim 
was  not  easily  influenced  by  anger  so  impotent  as  this ;  and  from  his  manner  of  receiving  % 
it  appeared  that  be  had  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  a  reception  of  a  iiiie  Idnd  tnm  thfe 
same  origin.  He  approached  the  young  girl,  who  had  now  risen  from  her  knees,  and  spoke  it 
ber  in  words  of  comparative  kindness.  '*  Well,  EUen,  you  liave  had  an  alarm,  but  I  am  |M 
to  see  you  have  suffered  no  injury.  How  happened  the  fire,  which  I  see  lias  been  nigh 
ing  you  all  up?" 

The  young  woman  eiplainedthe  cause  of  conflagration,  and  narrated  in  brief  thei 
"Which  had  been  received  from  the  stranger.    **  But  I  was  so  terrified,  Guy/*  she  added,  "M 
I  tiad  not  the  presence  of  mind  enough  to  thank  him." 

And  what  should  be  the  value  of  your  spoken  thanks,  Ellen.     The  stranger,  if  be  hfit 
sense,  must  feel  that  he  has  them,  and  the  utterance  of  such  things  had  better  be  let 
But  how  is  the  old  lady  now?    I  see  she  loves  me  no  better  than  formerly." 

**  She  is  sinking  fast,  Guy,  and  is  now  incapable  of  speech.    Before  yon  came,  she 
desirous  of  saying  something  to  me,  but  she  tried  in  vdn  to  speak,  and  now  I  scarcelf  thttk 
her  conscious." 

<*  Believe  it  not,  Ellen,  she  is  conscious  of  all  that  is  going  on,  though  her  voice  may  fidlbsr* 
Her  eye  is  even  now  fixed  upon  me,  and  with  the  old  expression.  She  would  tear  ne  if  she 
could." 

«  Oh,  think  not  thus  of  the  dying,  Guy ;  of  her  who  has  never  harmed,  and  would 
harm  you,  if  she  had  the  power.     And  yet.  Heaven  knows,  and  we  l>oth  know  she  has  had 
son  enough  to  hate,  and,  if  she  could,  to  destroy  you.     But  she  has  no  such  feeling  now." 

"  You  mistake,  Ellen,  or  you  would  keep  the  truth  from  me.  You  know  she  has  alwiy 
hated  me  ;  and,  indeed,  as  you  say,  she  has  had  cause  enough  to  hate  and  destroy  me.  H^ 
another  done  to  me  as  I  have  done  to  her,  1  should  not  sleep  till  my  hand  was  in  h:s  heart. 

''  She  forgives  you  all,  Guy,  I  know  she  does,  and  God  knows  I  forgive  you ;  I,  who,  abo^ 
all  others,  have  most  reason  to  curse  you  for  ever.  Think  not  that  she  can  hate  upon  tti' 
brink  of  the  grave.  Her  mind  wanders,  and  no  wonder  that  the  wrongs  of  earth  press  upiH 
her  memory,  her  reason  being  gone.  She  knows  not  herself  of  the  mood  which  her  feature 
express.     Look  not  upon  her,  Guy,  I  pray  you,  or  let  me  turn  away  my  eyes." 

<*  Your  spirit,  Ellen,  is  more  gentle  and  shrinking  than  hers.  Had  you  felt  like  her,  I  verily 
believe  that  many  a  night  when  I  have  been  at  rest  within  your  arms,  you  would  have  drivel 
a  knife  into  my  heart." 

"  Horrible,  Guy !  how  can  you  imagine  such  a  thing.  Base  and  worthless  as  you  have  madi 
me,  T  am  too  much  in  your  power ;  I  fear  I  love  you  too  much ;  though  like  a  poison  or  s 
firebrand  you  have  clUng  to  my  bosom,  I  could  not  have  felt  for  you  a  single  thought  of  re< 
sentment.  You  say  well  when  you  call  me  shrinking.  I  am  a  creature  of  a  thousand  fears^ 
I  am  all  weakness  and  worthlessness." 

**  Well,  well,  let  us  not  talk  further  of  this.     When  was  the  doctor  here  last  ?" 
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**  In  the  eveniog  he  came,  and  left  tome  directions,  but  told  us  plainly  what  we  hod  to  expect. 
Re  laid  she  could  not  survive  louji^cr  than  the  night ;  and  she  looks  like  it,  for  wHhin  the  last 
few  hours  slie  has  sunk  surprisingly     But  have  you  brought  the  medicine  ?*' 

**  I  have,  and  eome  drops  which  are  said  to  stimulate  and  strengthen.'* 

*'  I  fear  me  they  are  now  of  little  use,  and  may  only  serve  to  keep  up  life  in  misery.  But 
they  may  enable  her  to  spenk,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  she  seems  so  desirous  to  impart." 
•  Ellen  took  the  cordial,  and  hastily  preparing  a  portion  in  a  wine  glass  according  to  the 
directions,  proceeded  to  administer  it  to  the  gasping  piitient ;  but  while  the  glass  was  at  her 
lips,  the  last  paroxysm  of  death  came  on,  and  with  it  something  more  of  that  consciousness 
DOW  fleeting  fbr  ever.  Dashing  aside  the  nostrum  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  she  drew 
tin  shrinking  and  half-fainting  girl  to  her  side,  and  pressing  her  down  beside  her,  appeared 
to  give  utterance  to  that,  which,  from  the  action,  and  the  few  and  audible  words  she  made 
sQt  to  articulate,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  benediction.  Rivers,  seeing  the  motion,  and 
nmarking  the  almost  supernatural  strength  with  which  the  last  spasms  had  endued  her,  would 
kive  taken  the  girl  from  her  embrace ;  but  his  design  was  anticipated  by  the  dying  woman, 
whose  eyes  glared  upon  him  with  an  expression  rather  demoniac  than  human,  while  her  pa- 
nlytic  band,  shaking  with  ineffectual  effort,  waved  him  off.  A  broken  word  escaped  her  Upa 
here  and  there,  and—.**  sin**—'*  forgiveness" — was  all  that  reached  the  ears  of  her  grandchild, 
when  her  head  sank  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  she  expired  without  a  groan. 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  event.  The  girl  had  no  uttered  anguish^she  spoke  not  her 
nrmn aloud;  yet  there  was  that  in  the  woe  begone  countenance,  and  the  dumb  grief,  that 
Mt  no  doubt  of  the  deep,  though  suppressed  and  half-subdued  agony  of  soul  within.  She 
miwd  one  to  whom  the  worst  of  life  had  been  long  since  familiar,  and  one  we  might  readily 
nppose  who  would  not  find  it  dlflScult  herself  to  die.  She  had  certainly  outlived  pride  and 
hope»  if  not  love ;  and  if  the  latter  feeling  had  its  place  in  her  bosom,  as  without  doubt  it  had, 
then  was  it  a  hopeleu  lingerer  long  after  the  sunshine  and  zephyr  had  gouo  which  first 
awakened  It  into  bloom  and  flower.  She  knelt  beside  the  inanimate  form  of  her  old  parent, 
Mding  no  tear,  and  uttering  no  sigh.  Tears  would  have  poorly  expressed  the  woe  which 
It  that  moment  she  felt ;  and  the  outlaw,  growing  impatient  of  the  dumb  spectacle,  now 
ventured  to  approach  and  interrupt  her.  She  rose  meekly,  and  without  reluctance,  as  he 
ipoke,  with  a  manner  which  said,  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  said — "  Command,  and  I  obey. 
BU  me  go,  even  now,  at  midnight,  on  a  perilous  journey,  over  and  into  foreign  lands,  and  I  go 
wtthqnt  murmur  and  repining."  She  was  a  heart-stricken,  a  heart-broken,  and  abused  womoa 
•■end  yet  she  loved  still,  and  loved  her  destroyer. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  "  your  mother  was  a  Christian-.-a  strict  worshipper— 
one  who,  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  seldom  put  the  bible  out  of  her  hands — and  yet  she 
euied  me  in  her  very  soul  as  she  went  out  of  the  world." 

**  Guy.  Guy,  speak  not  so,  I  pray  you.  Spare  me  this  cruelty,  and  say  not  for  the  departed 
ipirit  what  it  surely  never  would  have  said  of  itself.** 

**  But  It  did  so  say,  Ellen,  and  of  this  I  am  satisfied.  Hark  ye,  girl.  I  know  something 
^  bonkind  and  womankind  too,  and  I  am  not  often  mistaken  in  the  expression  of  human 
boei,  and  certainly  was  not  mistaken  in  hers.  When,  in  the  last  paroxysm,  you  knelt  beside 
W  with  your  head  down  upon  her  hand  and  in  her  grasp,  and  as  I  approached  her,  her  eyes, 
^vliich  feebly  throw  up  the  film  then  rapidly  closing  over  them,  shot  out  a  most  angry  glare  of 
lilM  and  reproof,  while  her  lips  parted— I  could  sec,  though  she  could  articulate  no  word— 
^  faivolutions  which  indicated  the  curse  that  she  could  not  speak.** 

"Think  not  so,  I  pray  you.  She  had  much  cause  to  curse,  and  often,  would  sho  have 
^BBe  so,  but  for  my  soke  she  did  not.  She  would  call  mo  a  poor  fool,  that  so  loved  the  one 
^  had  brought  misery  and  shame  to  all  of  us ;  but  her  malediction  was  arrested,  and  she 
^  it  not.  Oh,  no  !  she  forgave  you,  I  know  she  did— heard  you  not  the  words  which  she 
littered  at  the  last  ?'* 

*'Yes,  yes^but  no  matter.  We  must  now  talk  of  other  things,  Ellen,  and  first  of  all,  you 
^^^  know,  then,  I  am  about  to  be  married." 

Had  a  bolt  from  the  cross-bow  at  that  moment  penetrated  Into  her  heart,  the  person  ho 
Pressed  could  not  have  been  more  transfixed  at  this  speech.  She  started — an  inquiring  and 
^^al  doubt  rose  into  her  eyes,  as  they  settled  piercingly  upon  his  own ;  but  the  information 
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they  met  with  there  needed  no  further  word  of  aisoraoee  from  hU  lipe.    He  was  a  ttero 
tyrsnt— one,  however,  who  did  not  trifle. 

**  I  feared  as  much,  Guy — I  have  had  thoughts  which  at  |^d  as  told  me.  this  long  befiore. 
The  silent  form  before  me  has  said  to  me  over  and  over  ag^ain,  he  vrill  never  wed  her  whom  he 
has  dishonoured.  Oh,  fool  that  I  was — spite  of  her  forebodings  and  my  own,  I  thought«-I 
still  thinic,  and  oh,  Guy,  let  me  not  think  in  vain—that  there  would  be  a  time  when  you  would 
take  away  the  reproach  from  my  name  and  the  sin  from  my  soul,  by  making  me  your  wifis^  sa 
you  have  so  often  promised.*' 

*'Ton  have  indeed  thought  like  a  child,  Ellen,  if  you  supposed  that,  situated  as  I  am,  ^ 
CAuld  ever  marry  simply  because  I  loved.** 

"  And  will  you  not  love  her  whom  you  are  now  about  to  wed  ?*' 

**  Not  so  much  as  I  have  loved  yon — ^not  half  so  much  as  I  love  you  now,  if  it  be  that 
ftare  such  a  feeling  at  this  moment  in  my  bosom.  ** 

**  And  wherefore  then  would  you  wed,  Guy,  with  one  whom  you  do  no^  whom  you  oanna 
lore  ?  In  what  have  I  ofTended  ?  Have  I  ever  reproached  or  looked  unkindly  on  you,  Gog 
even  when  you  came  to  me,  stern  and  fbU  of  reproaches,  chafed  with  all  things  and 
everybody?** 

"  There  are  motives,  Ellen,  governing  my  actions,  into  wfaieh  you  must  aot  inqairo       ^ 

"  What !  not  inquire,  when  on  these  actions  depend  all  my  hope,  all  my  life  !  Now  i 
you  are  the  tyrant  which  my  old  mother  said,  and  all  people  say,  you  are.**  The  giri  for 
moment  forgot  her  submissiveness,  and  her  words  were  tremulous,  less  with  sorrow  than  tfca 
somewhat  strange  spirit  which  her  wrongs  bad  impressed  upon  her.  But  she  soon  felt  tia 
sinking  of  the  momentary  inspiration,  and  quickly  sought  to  remove  the  angry  scowl  wUks 
she  perceived  coming,  over  the  brow  of  her  companion.  "  Nay,  nay— forgive  me.  Gay  I  Ic 
me  not  repronch — let  me  not  accuse  you.  I  have  not  done  so  before ;  I  would  not  do  0 
now.  Do  with  me  as  yon  please ;  and  yet,  if  you  are  bent  to  wed  with  another,  and  fiNrgC 
and  overlooli  your  wrongs  to  me,  there  is  one  kindness  which  would  become  your  handi^ 
which  I  would  joy  to  receive -firom  them.  Will  you  do  for  me  this  kindness^  Guy  ?  Najr,  ao' 
be  not  harsh,  but  say  that  you  wiU  do  it.*' 

She  seized  his  hand  appeallngly  as  she  spoke,  and  her  moist  but  nnteariul  eyes  were 
pleadingly  upon  his  ouna.     The  outlaw  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  he  replied. — **  I  propoM 
Ellen,  to  do  for  you  all  that  may  be  necessary — to  provide  you  with  additional  comforts* 
carry  you  to  a  place  of  additional  security,  where  vou  shall  live  to  vourself,  and  have 
attendance.*' 

**  This  is  kind— this  is  much,  Guy ;  bat  not  mudi  more  than  you  have  been  accustomed  '^ 
do  for  me.  That  which  I  seek  from  you  now  is  something  more  than  this ;  promise  me  th^ 
tt  shall  be  as  I  say.** 

**  If  it  breaks  not  into  mv  arrangements — if  it  makes  me  not  go  aside  from  my  patb»  I  irM 
certainly  do  it,  Ellen.     Speak  therefore  ;  what  is  it  I  can  do  for  you?** 

"  It  will  interfere  with  none  of  your  arrangements,  Guy,  I  am  sure ;  it  cannot  take  y<p 
from  your  path,  for  you  could  not  have  provided  for  that  of  which  you  knew  not.  I  have  foOi 
pledge,  therefore — ^haA-e  1  not  ?*' 

'*  Yon  have,"  was  the  reply,  while  the  manner  of  Rivers  was  tinctured  with  soraetbiog  lib.-- 
cariosity. 

'*That  is  kind,  that  is  as  you  ought  to  be.  Hear  me  now,  then,**  and  her  voice  suqk  inU 
a  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  utterance  of  her  own  words*-**  take  year  knife,  firny  jtiwi 
not,  do  it  quickly,  lest  I  fear  and  tremble.  Strike  it  deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  poor  BUea 
and  lay  her  beside  the  cold  parent,  whose  counsels  she  despised,  and  all  of  whose  prediotkMN 
are  now  come  true.  Strike — strike  quickly,  Guy  Rivers— I  have  your  promise,  you  nsBPiH 
recede—if  you  have  honour,  if  you  have  truth,  you  must  do  as  I  ask.  Give  me  deall^  giw 
me  peace;" 

"  Foolish  g^rl,  would  you  trifle  with  me  ?  Would  you  have  me  spurn  and  hate  you  1 
Beware  !** 

The  outlaw  well  knew  the  yielding  and  sensitive  material  out  of  which  his  victim  had  beec 
made.  His  stem  rebuke  was  well  calculated  to  effeet  in  her  bosom  that  revulMoa  nf  fonlli^ 
ivhich  he  knew  would  follow  any  threat  of  a  withdrawal  even  of  the  lingering  and  frail  fUbnt 
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ti  tliflk  aifcctiii,  few  And  foeble  m  tbej  were,  which  be  might  hate  once  penoaded  her  to 
heliove  had  bound  hin.  to  her.  The  cooeequence  was  uamediate^  and  her  subdued  tone  and 
TMigBed  action  evinaed  the  now  entire  Kupceaacy  of  her  natural  tenperamant..^**  Oh,  lorgive 
Gay ;  I  know  nel;  what  I  aak,  or  what  I  dot  1  am  to  worn  and  woary,  and  my  hood  la  ao 
f^  that  1  think  it  were  far  better  if  1  were  in  my  grave*  with  the  coki  frame  whom  we. 
HNa  put  there.  Heed  net  what- 1  aay— 1  am  aad  and  liok^  and  have  not  the  ipirit  of 
or  a  healthy  will  to  direct  me.  I>o  with  me  aa  you  wil^I  will  obey  you— go  anj^wherey 
and  wont  of  all,  behold  you  wed  another— «y»  itand  by,  if  you  deaire  it,  and  look  on  the 
<seremony,  and  try  to  forget  that  you  hare  once  promised  me  that  I  should  be  a  pvty  to  it 
itopg  with  yon." 

^  Yon  apeak  mora  wisely^  Ellen— -and  you  will  think  more  calmly  upon  it  when  tbo  pceaent 
gnef  of  your  mother's  death  pasaea  off." 

<<  Oh,  that  is  no  grief  now,  Guy,'*  waa  the  rather  hasty  reply.     **  That  ia  no  grief  now  ;«* 
•kouU.  1  regret  that  she  has  escaped  theae  tidinga— should  I  regret  that  ahe  has  ceaaad  to  fnl 
ttoMm,  and  to  see  and  shed  tears — should  I  mourn,  Guy,  that  ahe  who  loved  me  to  the  laat, 
in  spite  oimf  ihlliea  and  viees,  has  now  ceaaed  to  mourn  over  them  ?    Oh,  nol  this  is  no  grief 
now;  it  was  grief  but  a  little  while  ago,  but  now  you  have  mode  it  matter  of  rqoicing.*' 

**  Think  not  of  it — speak  no  more  in  this  strain,  KUen,  lest  you  anger  me." 

**  I  will  ne*— chide  me  not>.I  have  no  ftirther  reproaches.  Yet,  Guy,  ia  she,  the  lady  you 
«n  abont  to  wed— is  she  beautiful — is  she  young -» has  she  long  raven  tresses,  aa  I  had  once, 
when  your  fingera  used  to  play  in  them  ?"  And  with  a  sickly  smile,  whieh  had  in  it  sonMthiqg. 
of  an  old  vanity,  she  unbound  the  string  which  confined  her  own  hair,  and  let  it  roll  down  litr 
baak  in  thick  and  beautiful  volumes,  block,  gleesy,  and  delicately  soft  aa  siilu 

The  outlaw  waa  moved.  For  a  moment  hia  iron  muscles  relaxed,  a  gentle  expreasion  over- 
spread his  countenance,  and  he  took  her  in  hia  arms.  That  single,  half-feluctant  embrace 
waa  a  boon  oot  much  bestowed  in  the  latter  days  of  bis  victim,  and  it  awakened  a  thousand 
4nn4(nr  recdleetiooa  in  her  heart,  and  unsealed  a  warm  spring  of  giehing  waters.  An  iuiantuie 
amilo  waa  in  her  eyes,  while  the  tears  were  flowing  down  her  eheeiia. 

But  shrinking  or  yielding,  at  least  to  any  great  extent,  made  up  very  little  of  the  character 

of  the  dark  man  on  whom  she  depended,  and  the  more  than  femiRine  weakness  <lf  the  youqg 

girl  who  hung  upon  his  bosom  like  a  dying  flower,  received  its  rebuke,  after  a  few  momci^s 

of  unwonted  tenderness,  when  coldly  reanming  hia  stem  habit,  be  put  her  from  hia  anna,  and. 

'  aanouneed  to  her  his  intention  of  immediately  taking  his  departure. 

**  What,"  she  asked,  "  will  you  not  stay  with  me  through  the  night,  and  situated  as  I  am?" 

**  I4  is  impossible,  even  now  I  am  waited  for,  and  should  have  been  some  houra  on  my  w^y 
to  an  appointment  which  1  must  not  break.  It  is  not  with  me  aa  with  you-*I  have  obligations 
to  otkMsrs  who  depend  on  me^  and  who  might  suffer  injury  were  I  to  deceive  them." 

<*  But  this  night,  Guy—there  ia  little-of  it  left,  and  I  am  sure  you -will  not  bo  expeoted 
befare  the  d&yUght.  I  liBel  a  new  terror  when  I  think  I  shall  be  left  by  all,  and  here,  too, 
ikne  with  the  dead.**  t 

*■  You- will  not  be  alone^  and  if  you  were^  Ellen,  you  have  been  thus  lonely  for  many  months 
past,  and  should  be  now  accustomed  to  it.** 

**  Why,  so  I  should,  for  it  has  been  a  iiMurftil  and  a  weary  time,  and  I  went  not  to  my  bed. 
ene  night  without  dreading  that  I  should  never  behold  another  day.'* 

*«  Why,  what  had  you  to  alarm  you  ? — you  suffered  no  affright — no  injury :  I  bod  taken 
etre  that  throughout  the  forest  jour  cottage  should  be  respected.** 

**  So  I  had  your  assurance,  and  when  J  thought,  I  believed  it.  I  knew  you  had  the  power 
todo  aa  you  assured  me  you  would,  but  still  there  were  momenu  when  your  own  desolation 
awaa  across  my  mind ;  and  what  with  my  sorrowa  and  my  fears,  I  was  sometimes  persuaded 
ia  my  mMlness,  to  pray  that  I  might  be  relieved  of  them,  were  it  even  by  the  hands  of  death." 

**  Yon  ware  ever  thus  foolish,  Ellen,  and  you  have  as  little  reason  now  to  apprehend  as 
than.  Besides^  it  ia  only  for  the  one  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  shall  send  those  to 
you  who  will  attend  to  -your  own  removal  to  another  spot  and  to  the  interment  of  the  body.'* 

**  Aad  whora  a»  I  togo  to?** 

-  What  matters  it  where,  Ellen  ?  You  have  my  assurance  that  it  shall  be  a  place  of 
iocurity  and  good  attendance  to  whioh  I  shall  send  you.'* 

** True—what  matters  it  where  I  go?— whether  amoik|^  \.Yie  «via%<^  w  ^^  ^"si^^fioA^  J\Sms% 
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are  to  me  all  alike,  since  I  may  not  look  thera  in  the  ikoe,  or  take  them  by  the  handy  or  hM 
communion  with  them  either  at  the  house  of  God,  or  at  the  family  fire-tide." 

The  gloomy  despondence  of  her  spirit  was  uppermost ;  and  she  went  on,  in  a  series  of  hitter 
musings,  denouncing  herself  an  outcast — a  worthless  something,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
iBacred  text,  calling  on  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  cover  her.  The  outlaw,  who  had  none  ef 
those  fine  feelings  which  permitted  of  even  momentary  sympathy  with  that  desolatioo  of  hesrt, 
the  sublime  agonies  of  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  enlist  and  awaken  It,  cut  short  the 
string  of  sorrow  and  complaint  by  a  fierce  exclamation,  which  seemed  to  stun  every  sense  ef 
her  spirit. 

**  Will  you  never  have  done  ?**  he  demanded.  **  Am  I  for  ever  to  listen  to  this  weakness 
—this  unavailing  reproach  of  yourself  and  everything  around  you  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  all 
your  complaints  and  reproaches,  though  you  address  them  in  so  many  words  to  yourself  aie 
Intended  only  for  my  use  and  ear  ?  Can  I  not  see  through  the  poor  hypocrisy  of  such  a 
lamentation  ?,  Know  I  not  that  when  you  curse  and  deplore  the  sin,  you  only  withhold  the 
male^ction  from  hfm  who  tempted  and  partook  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  his  owa  spirit  wU 
apply  it  all  to  himself?  Away,  girl— I  thought  yon  had  a  nobler  spirit— I  thought  yoa  kit 
the  love  that  I  now  find  existed  only  in  expression.*' 

**  I  do  feel  that  love — I  would,  Guy,  that  I  felt  it  not-4hat  it  did  exist  only  in  my  words. 
1  were  &r  happier  then  than  I  am  now,  since  stem  lo<^  and  lang^uage  from  your  would  then 
utterly  fail  to  vex  and  wound  my  spirit  as  it  does  now.  I  cannot  bear  your  reproaches— losk 
tiot  thus  upon  me,  and  speak  not  in  those  harsh  sentences — ^not  now— not  now  at  least,  and 
in  this  melancholy  presence." 

Her  looks  turned  upon  the  dead  body  of  her  parent  as  she  spoke,  and  with  convulsive  efhit 
she  rushed  towards  and  clasped  it  round.  She  threw  herself  beside  the  corpse  and  remained 
Inanimate,  while  the  outlaw,  leaving  the  house  for  an  instant,  called  the  negro  servant  and 
commanded  her  attendance.  He  now  approached  the  girl,  and  taking  up  her  hand,  which  lay 
'  supine  upon  the  bosom  of  the  dead  body,  would  have  soothed  her  grie^  but  though  she  did 
not  repulse,  she  yet  did  not  regard  him. — **  Be  calm,  Ellen,"  he  said,  **  recover  and  be  firm. 
'  In  the  morning  you  shall  have  early  and  good  attention,  and  with  this  object,  In  part,  am  I 
disposed  to  hurry  now.  Think  not,  giri,  that  1  forget  you.  Whatever  may  be  ray  fortune,  I 
-shidl  always  have  an  eye  to  yours.  I  leave  you  now,  but  shall  see  you  before  lodg^  wheit  I 
shall  settle  you  permanently  and  comfortably.     Farewell.** 

He  left  her  in  seeming  unconsciousness  of  the  words  whispered  in  her  ears,  yet  she  hetrd 
them  all,  and  duly  estimated  their  value.  To  her,  to  whom  he  had  once  pledged  himself  entirely^ 
the  cold  boon  of  his  attention  and  sometime  care  was  painfully  mortifying.  She  exhibited 
nothing,  however,  beyond  what  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  effect  of  this  cold  consolation  upoo 
her  heart.  There  is  a  period  in  human  emotions  when  feeling  itself  becomes  imperceptlb]^-> 
when  the  heart  (as  it  were)  receives  the  coup  de  grace,  and  days,  and  roonthA,  and  years 
before  the  body  expires,  grows  unconscious  of  the  fire  which  is  consuming  It.  We  would  not 
have  it  understood  to  be  altogether  the  case  with  the  young  destitute  before  us ;  but  at  least, 
if  she  still  continued  to  feel  these  still- occurring  influences,  there  was  little  or  no  outward  indi- 
cation of  their  power  upon  the  hidden  spirit.  She  said  nothing  to  him  on  his  departure,  bat 
with  a  half- wandering  sense,  that  may  perhaps  have  descril>ed  something  of  the  ruling  passioii 
of  an  earlier  day,  she  rose,  shortly  after  he  had  left  the  house,  and  pUcing  herself  before  the 
small  mirror  which  surmounted  the  toilet  in  her  apartment,  re-arranged  with  studious  care,' 
and  with  an  eye  to  its  most  attractive  appearance,  the  long  and  flowing  tresses  of  that  hair,  whiefa, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  of  the  most  silky  and  raven-like  description;  Every  ringlet 
was  adjusted  to  its  place,  as  if  nothing  of  sorrow  was  about  her— none  of  the  bfid^es 
and  evidences  of  death  and  decay  in  her  thought.  She  next  proceeded  to  the  re-adjnsCmont 
of  the  dress  she  wore,  taking  care  that  a  string  of  peari,  probably  the  gift  of  her  now  indiflferent 
lover,  should  leave  iu  place  in  the  little  cabinet,  where,  with  other  trinkets  of  the  kind,  it  had 
been,  locked  up  carefully  for  a  long  season,  and  once  more  adorned  with  it  the  neck  which  it 
failed  utteriy  to  surpass  in  delicacy  or  in  whiteness.  Having  done  this,  she  again  took  her 
place  on  the  couch  along  with  the  corpse ;  and  with  a  manner  which  did  not  appear  to  indicate 
a  doubt  of  the  still  lingering  spirit,  she  raised  the  lifeless  head,  with  the  gentlest  effort  placlog 
Iter  arm  henrath,  then  laid  her  own-  quietly  on  the  pillow  beside  it. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  roguea  came  down  the  hill 

In  •  fermidable  band» 
And  the  Mble  captain  call'd  aloadf 

But  he  coaldn*t  make  ua  aland.— Thi  Fiiar  Fight. 

iQwnuLVT,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  his  late  most  providential  escape  from  the  weapon  of  hii 
finphcahle  enemj,  Ralph  Colleton  was  borne  forward  by  his  affrighted  steed  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  which  entirely  prevented  his  rider  from  remarking  any  of  the  objects  around  him,  or, 
indeed,  as  the  moon  began  to  wane  amid  a  clustering  body  of  clouds,  of  determining  positively 
whether  he  was  still  in  the  road  or  not.     The  trace  (as  public  roads  are  called  in  that  region) 
had  been  rudely  cut  out  by  some  of  the  earlier  travellers  through  the  Indian  country,  merely 
tn^ed  out — and  hence,,  perhaps,  the  term — ^by  a  blaze,  or  white  spot,  made  upon  the  trees  by 
hewing  from  them  the  bark ;  which  badge,  repeated  in  succession  upon  those  growing  imme- 
diately upon  the  line  chosen  for  the  destined  road,  indicated  its  route  to  the  way-fiurer.    It  had 
BBfer  been  much  travelled,  and  from  the  free  use  at  the  present  time  of  other  and  more  direct 
eonnef,  it  was  left  almost  totally  unemployed,  save  by  those  living  immediately  in  its  ndgh- 
beurilood.     It  had  therefore  become,  at  the  time  of  wiiich  we  speak,  what,  in  back-wood  phrase^ 
is  known  as  a  blind  path.     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  when  ablo 
to  restrain  his  horse,   Ralph,  as  he  feared,  found  himself  entirely  out  of  its  gn(dnnro 
wandering  without  direction  among  the  old  trees  of  the  forest.     Still,  as  for  the  night,  now 
neariy  over,' he  could  have  no  distinct  point  in  view,  and  seeing  just  as  little  reason  to  go  back 
at  Ibrward,  he  gave  himself  but  little  time  for  scruple  or  hesitation.     Resolutely,  though  with 
a  cautious  and  gentle  motion,  he  pricked  his  steed  forward  through  the  woods,  accommodating 
Mi  pfhilosophy,  as  well  joi  he  could,  to  the  various  interruptions  which  the  future,  as  if  to  rival 
the  past,  seemed  to  have  treasured  up  in  store  for  him.     He  had  not  proceeded  iSur  in 
this  manner  when  he  caught  the  dim  rays  of  a  distant  fire,  flickering  and  ascending  among 
the  tfees  to  the  left  of  the  direction  he  was  taking.    The  blaze  had  something  in  it  excesaively 
cheering,  and,  changing  his  course,  he  went,  forward  under  its  guidance.     In  this  effort  be 
stumbled  upon  something  like  a  path,  which,  pursuing,  brought  him  at  length  to  a  small  and 
torUd  creek,  into  which  he  plunged  fearlessly,  and  soon  found  himself  in  swimming  water. 
The  Ibrd  had  been  little  used,  and  the  banks  were  steep,  so  that  he  got  out  with  difficulty  upon 
the  opposite  side.     Having  done  to,  his  eye  was  enabled  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  friendly  fire 
which  had  just  attracted  his  regard,  and  which  he  soon  made  out  to  proceed  from  the  encamp^ 
ment  of  a  waggoner,  such  as  may  be  seen  every  day  or  every  night  in  the  wild  woods  of  the 
Bouthem  country.     He  was  emigrating,  with  all  his  goods  and  gods,  to  that  wonderfully 
vbnfaig  region,  in  the  estimation  of  this  people,  the  valley  of  the  MississippL     The  emigi^ant 
stout,  burly,  bluff  old  fellow,  with  full  round  cheeks,  a  quick,  twinkling  eye,  and  limbi 
Herculean  than  human.     He  might  have  been  fifty-five  years  or  so ;  and  his  two 
one  of  them  a  man  grown,  the  other  a  tall  and  goodly  youth  of  eighteen,  promised  well 
to  be  just  such  vigorous  and  healthy-lookhig  personages  as  their  father.     The  old  woman,  by 
whom  we  mean — in  the  ipanner  of  speech  common  to  the  same  class  and  r^on — ^to  indicate 
fte  spouse  of  the  wayfarer,  and  mother  of  the  two  youths,  was  busied  about  tl^e  fire,  boiling  a 
pot  of  coffee,  and  preparing  the  family  repast  for  the  night     A  somewhat  late  hour  for  supper 
lad  aocb  employment,  thought  our  wanderer ;  but  the  difficulty  soon  explained  itself  in  the 
imdition  of  Uieir  waggon,  and  the  conversation  which  ensued  among  the  travellers.     There 
Was  yet  another  personage  In  the  assembly,  who  must  be  left  to  introduce  himself  to  the  reader. 
The  fofce  of  the  traveller— fbr  sneh  b  the  term  by  which  the  number  of  his  slaves  are  nndeiw 
Hood—was  small;  consisting  of  some  six  workers,  and  three  or  four  little  negro  children 
adaep  under  the  waggon.     The  workers  were  occupied  at  a  little  distance  in  repladng  boxes^ 
beds,  and  some  household  trumpery,  which  had  been  takien  out  of  the  waggon,  to  enable  them 
te  effnt  its  release  from  the  slough  in  which  It  had  cast  one  of  its  wheels,  and  broken 
iti  axle,  and  the  restoration  of  which  had  made  their  snppet  m  VbSu^  \sl  ^Sq&  i&;$c^    ^^^^ 
ImirifK  difflwiltiffi  of  tiielr  labour  hid  be«i  got  over,  and  ^\]ki  \ixa\A  ^wnan^  vasl^SQa^^  V| 
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the  extra  exercise  they  had  undergone,  the  whites  had  thrown  themselves  under  a  tree,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  fire  at  which  the  supper  was  in  preparation,  while  a  few  pine  torchei, 
thrown  together,  gave  them  sufficient  light  to  read  and  remark  the  several  coantenancet  of 

their  group. 

«  Well,  by  dogs,  we've  had  a  tough  bout  of  it,  uoya;  and,  hark  ye,  stranngcr,  give  us  yoor 
hand.  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  you,  for  I  never  seed  man  handle  a 
little  pole-axe  as  you  did  that  same  affair  of  your*!!.  You  must  have  spent,  I  reckon,  a  pretty 
smart  time  at  the  use  of  it— now,  didn't  ye  7* 

To  this  speech  of  the  old  farmer  a  ready  reply  was  given  by  the  stranger,  in  tha  iiinnMori 
rtAcB  and  hmguage  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the  pedlar,  Jajred  B«Doe,,  of  whom^  and  of  wImm 
stock  ia  trade,  the  reader  will  probably  have  some  recollection.  "  Well,  aoar,  I  gueis,  friend^ 
you  ant  for  wide  of  your  reckoning.  Tve  been  a  matter  of  some  fifteen  or  tiveoXy  years  kaoek* 
isg'  about,  off  and  on,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  this  same  uutmmieot,.  and  pretty's  tb#  WB* 
Kieeaow,  I  toll  ye,  that  it's  done  me  ia  that  bit  o£  time.** 

^^  doubt,  no  doubt ;  but  what's  your  trade,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  that  aada  you  lamtlNI 
use  of  it  so  nicely  ?" 

**  Oh,  what  my  trade-?  Why,  to  say  the  truth  now,  I  never  waa  brou|^  up  to  any  tn4i 
tfrpnirticuiar,  but  I  play  a  pretty  slick  hand  now,  I  tell  you^  at  all  of  them.  I've  been  i»,P9 
tiflM  a  Ifttle  of  a  farmer,  a  little  of  a. merchant,  a  little  of  a  sailor,  and  soaefaonoK  Qth«».j| 
ttttfe  of  everything,  and  air  sort  of  things.  My  father  was  jest  like  mysetC  and  swore*  bafam 
i  was  bora,  that  I  should  be  bora  jest  like  him— and  so  I  was.  Never  were  two  blaok  peaf 
■wre  alike.  He  was  a  'cute  old  fellow,  and  swore  he'd  make  me  so  too— •and  so  he  did.  Ycm 
knofw  how  he  did  that  ?  Now,  m  go  a  York  sbilliag  'ffainat  a  Louisiana  bit»  that  yoa  cant 
teHtosave  you.** 

"Why,  no,  I  can't :  let's  hear,"  was  the  response  of  the-  waggoner,  somewhat  astoundMl  ligE 
the  Tohihifity  of  his  new  aciquaintunce. 

^  Wed,  then,  PH  tell  you.  He  sent  me  away,  to  make  my  fortnaot  and  git  my  fidicatieB 
'mengst  them-  who  wasn't  'cute  themselves,  and  maybe  that  an't  the  best  school  for  lanuog  n 
shnple  boy  ercr  went  to.     It  was  the  very  making  of  me»  so  far  as  I  was  made." 

■*  Well,  aow,  that  is  a  smart  way,  I  should  reckon,  to  get  one's  edicotion.  And  in  thisi  mqr 
I  suppose  you  htraed  how  to  chop  with  your  little  pole-axe  ?  Dogs  !  but  you've  made  oia  m 
smart  a  looking  axle  as  I  ever  tacked  to  my  team." 

**  I  tell  you,  fHend,  there's  nothing  like  sich  an  edication.  It  does  everything  for  a 
naif  he  lams  to  make  everything  out  of  anything.  I  could  make  my  bread  where  these 
Indians  wouldn't  find  the  skin  of  a  hoe-cake ;  and  in  these  woods  or  in  the  middle  of  th»  see, 
fant  anything  for  me  to  say  I  can  contrive  alwaya  to  fish  up  some  notion  that  will  sett  i*  tike 
mariiet.'* 

'*  Well,  mow,  that's  wonderful,  strannger,  and  I  shoukl  like  to  see  how  you.  would  do  it.** 
M  You  cant  do  nothing,,  no  how,  friend,  unless  you  begin  at  the  b^inning^     You'll  havate 
beght  when  you^  jest  a  mere  boy,  and  set  about  getting  yeur  edioation  as  I  got 
There's  no  two  ways  about  it.    It  won't  come  to  you ;  yoo  must  go  to  it.     Whea  you're 
out  into  the  wide  world,  and  have  no  company  and  no  acquaintance,  why,  what  arc  you  to  im? 
Sappose  now,  when  your  waggon  mired  down,  I  hod  not  come  to  your  help,  and  eut  out  yoac 
wood,  and  put  in  the  spoke,  wouldn't  you  have  had  to  do  it  yourself?" 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  I  couldn't  have  done  it  in  a  day.  I  an*t  bandy  at  these  thiBga.'* 

**  Well,  that  was  jest  the  way  with  me  when  I  was  a  boy.     I  had  nobody  to  help  me  ont  ol 

the  mud^— nobody  to  splice  my  spokes  or  assist  me  any  how,  and  so  1  lamed  to  do  it  m  jselt 

And  now,  would  you  think  it,  I'm  sometimes  glad  of  a  little  tutn  over,  or  an  aecident,  jeaft  thel 

Tmay  keep  my  hand  in,  and  not  forget  to  be  able  to  help  myself  or  my  neighbours. " 

**  WeK,  you*re  a  curoua  person,  and  I'd  like  to  hear  someLbing  move  about  you*  Satrtfll 
high  time,  we  should  wet  our  whtMiks,  and  it's  but  dry  talking  withouft  something  to  wesh^i 
dear  way  for  the  slack.  So,  boys,  be  up,  and  fish  up  the  jomiit-jo/m— »I  hope  it  haathaM 
thampedto  bits  In  the  rut.     If  it  has  I  shall  be  ia  a  tvMting^  fpssioa^ " 

■^  W«tT,  now,  that  Won't  be  reasonablct  seeing  that  it's  ne.nse11and.j0at  wasting  good  bmtli 

that  might  bring  a  fair  J>rice  in  thjB  market."  

"^  Wlm^  Dot  get  In  a  passion  if  all  the  whiakirs't,SM9e?    Thafcmnt 
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tHough  you  have  helped  me  out  of  the  ditch,  by  dogs !  no  man  shall  prevent  me  from  getting 
in  a  passion  if  I  ohoose  it" 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure,  friend ;  you  an't  up  to  my  idee.  I  didn't  know  that  it  was  for  the  good 
it  did  you  that  you  got  in  a  passion.  I  am  clear  that  when  a  man  feels  himself  better  from  a 
passion,  he  oughtn't  to  be  shy  in  getting  into  it.  Though  that  wasn't  a  part  of  my  edication, 
yet  I  guess,  if  such  a  thing  would  make  me  feni  more  comfortable,  I'd  get  in  a  passion  fifty 
timet  a  day/' 

'*  Well,  now,  strannger,  you  talk  like  a  man  of  sense.  Drot  the  man,  says  I,  who  hasn't 
the  courage  to  get  in  a  passion.  None  but  a  miserable  shadow-skinning  Yankee  would  refuse 
to  get  in  a  passion  when  his  jug  of  whiskey  was  left  in  the  road." 

*'  Ahem  1"  coughed  the  dealer  in  small  wares,  the  speech  of  the  old  waggoner  grating 
hanbly  upon  his  senses ;  for  if  the  Yankee  be  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  his  country— its 
enterprise,  its  institutions;  and  of  these,  perhaps,  he  has  more  true  and  unqualified  reason  to 
be  pleated  and  proud  than  any  other  one  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He  did  not  relish 
well  the  sitting  quietly  under  the  harsh  censure  of  hit  companion,  who  seemed  to  regard  the 
•ziBtence  of  a  genuine  emotion  among  the  people  down  East  as  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  was 
thinking  to  oome  out  with  a  defence,  in  detail,  of  the  pretensions  of  New  England,  when,  prcb. 
■dance  having  first. taken  a  survey  of  the  huge  limbs  of  the  waggoner,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
fierce  prejudices  of  the  uneducated  southrons  generally  against  all  his  tribe,  suggested  the 
oottvenient  propriety  of  an  evasive  reply.  "  Ahem  I"  repeated  the  Yankee,  the  argumentmn 
ad  homincM  still  prominent  in  his  eyes,  *'  well,  now,  I  take  it,  friend,  there's  no  love  to  spare 
for  the  people  you  speak  of  down  in  these  parts.  They  don't  seem  to  smell  at  all  pleasant  in 
this  country." 

"  No,  I  guess  not,  strannger,  as  how  should  they  ?— a  mean,  tricky,  catchpenny,  8kulking.tet, 
that  makes  money  out  of  everybody,  and  han*t  the  spirit  to  spend  it.  I  do  hate  them,  now, 
w-orse  than  a  pole-eat'* 

**  Well,  now  friend,  that's  stmnge.  If  you  were  to  travel  now  for  a  spell,'down  about  Botton 
or  Salem  in  Massachusetts,  or  at  Mcriden  in  Connetticut,  you'd  hear  tell  of  the  Yankees  quite 
^iTerent  If  you  believe  what  the  people  tay  thereabouts,  you'd  say  there  was  no  tioh  people 
on  the  face  of  the  airth." 

**  That's  jist  because  they  dont  know  anything  about  them  ;  and  it's  not  because  they  oan't 
^xxow  them  neither,  for  a  Yankee  is  a  varmint  you  can  nose  anywhere.  *It  must  be  that  none 
^ver  travels  in  those  parts,  selling  their  tin  kettles,  and  their  wooden  docks,  and  all  their 

S^OtiODI.'' 

**  Oh  yes  they  do.  They  moke  era*  in  those  ports.  I  know  it  by  this  same  reason,  that  I 
bought  a  lot  myself  from  a  house  in  Connctticut,  a  town  called  Mcriden,  where  they  make 
^1  most  nothing  else  but  clocks,  where  they  make  'em  by  steam,  and  horse-power,  and  machinery* 
^>xid  will  turn  you  out  a  hundred  or  two  to  a  minute." 

The  pedlar  had  somewhat  **  overleaped  his  shouIders»"  as  they  phrase  it  in  the  lyest,  when' 
■^is  companion  drew  hfrnselfback  over  the  blazing  embers  with  a  look  of  ill-concealed  aversion, 
^atclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  «•  Why,  you  an't  a  Yankee,  are  you  ?'* 

The  pedlar  was  a  special  pleader  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  and  knew  the  valuq  of  a  technical 
distinction  as  well  as  his  friend,  Lawyer  Pippin.   His  reply  was  prompt  and  professional  **  Why 
*^o,- 1  ant  a  Yankee  according  to  your  idee.     It's  true,  I  was  born  among  them,  but  that,  you 
Jinow,  dont  make  a  man  one  on  them  ?" 

'*No,  to  be  sure  not.  Every  man  that's  a  freeman  has  a  right  to  choose  what  country  he 
•hall  belong  to.  My  dad  was  born  in  Ireland,  yet  he  always  counted  himself  a  full-blooded 
American." 

The  old  man  found  a  parallel  in  his  father's  nativity,  which  satisfied  himself  of  the  legitimao^ 
of  the  ground  taken  by  the  pedlar,  and  helped  the  latter  out  of  his  difi&oulty.  **  But  heve'e 
the  whiskey,  standing  by  us  all  the  time,  waiting  patiently  to  be  drunk.  Here  Nick  Snel],  boy 
take  your  hands  out  of  your  breeches  pocket,  and  run  down  with  the  ealibash  to  the  branch. 
The  water  is  pretty  good  there,  I  reckon ;  and,  strannger,  after  we've  ^aken  a  sup,  we'll  eat  a 
bite  and  then  lie  down.  It's  high  time,  I  reckon,  that  we  do  so." 

It  was  in  his  progress  to  the  branch,  that  Ralph  Colleton  came  upon  this  member  of  the 
party.     Niok  So  ell  was  no  genius,  and  did  not  readily  r«p\7  to  t)^«  ^«ai^x^^  vo^o^vc^  ^\;\^n«^ 
pot  to  him  hy  the  youth,  who  advanced  upon  the  main  pwtv  '''^'^^  ^^^  ^^o^^  \i^V»*^^\k.  ^^ 
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pedlar  and  the  waggoner  was  in  full  gust.  They  started,  as  if  by  common  consent,  to  their  feet 
as  his  horse*8  tread  smote  apon  their  ears  ;  but  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  a  single  man, 
and  witnessing  the  jaded  condition  of  his  steed,  they  were  content  to  invite  him  to  partake 
with  them  of  the  rude  cheer  which  the  good  woman  was  now  busied  in  setting  before  them. 
The  hoe-cakes  and  bacon  were  smoliing  finely,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  youth  engaged  his  senses, 
with  no  unwillingness  on  their  part,  to  detect  a  most  savoury  attraction  in  the  assault  which 
they  made  upon  his  sight  and  nostrils  alike.  He  waited  not  for  a  second  invitation,  but  in  a 
few  moments,  having  first  stripped  his  horse,  and  put  the  saddle,  by  direction  of  the  emigrant, 
into  his  wag^gon,  he  threw  himself  beside  them  upon  the  ground,  and  joined  readily  and  heartily 
in  the  consumption  of  the  goodly  edibles  which  were  spread  out  before  them.  They  had  not 
been  long  at  this  game  when  a  couple  of  fine  watch  dogs  which  were  in  the  camp,  guarding 
the  baggage,  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  whole  party  was  on  the  alert,  with  sharp  eye  and  cocked 
rifle.  They  commenced  a  survey,  and  at  son  e  distance  could  hear  the  tread  of  horsemen 
seemhigly  on  the  approach.  The  banditti,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  were  well  known 
to  the  emigrant,  and  he  had  already  to  complain  of  divers  injuries  at  their  hands.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  matter  of  surprise,  that  he  should  place  his  sentinels,  and  prepare  even  for  the  most 
audacious  attack.  He  had  scarcely  made  this  disposition  of  his  force,  which  exhibited  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  when  the  strangers  made  their  appearance.  They  rode  cautiously  aronnd 
without  approaching  the  defences  sufficiently  nigh  to  occasion  strife,  but  evidently  having  for 
their  object  originally  an  attack  upon  the  wayfarer.  At  length  one  of  the  party,  which  con- 
sisted of  six  persons,  now  came  forward,  and  with  a  friendly  tone  of  voice  bade  them  good 
evening,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  be  upon  a  footing  of  the  most  amia- 
ble sort  with  them. 

The  old  man  answered  drily,  with  some  show  of  sarcastic  indifference  in  his  speech,  **  Ay, 
good  evening  enough,  if  the  moon  had  not  gone  down  and  if  the  stars  were  out,  that  we  might 
pick  out  the  honest  men  from  the  rogues." 

**  What !  are  there  rogues  in  these  parts  then,  old  gentleman  V*  asked  the  new  comer, 

**  Why  do  you  ask  me  7"  was  the  sturdy  reply.  "  You  oughl  to  be  able  to  say,  without  going 
further  than  your  own  pockets.** 

*«  Why,  you  are  tough  to-night,  my  old  buck,**  was  the  somewhat  crabbied  speech  of  the 
visitor. 

<*  You'll  find  me  troublesome  too,  Mr  Nightwalker  ;  so  take  good  counsel,  and  be  oflT  while 
yon*ve  whole  bones,  or  111  tumble  you  now  in  half  a  minute  from  your  crittur,  and  give  you 
a  sharp  supper  of  pine-knots." 

*•  Well,  that  wouldn't  be  altogether  kind  on  your  part,  old  fellow,  and  I  mightn't  be  willing 
to  let  you ;  but  as  you  seem  not  disposed  to  be  civil,  I  suppose  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  be  off.'* 

•*  Ay,  ay,  be  off!  You  get  nothing  out  of  us,  and  we've  no  shot  that  we  want  to  throw  away. 
Leave  you  alone,  and  Jack  Ketch  will  save  us  shot.'* 

«  Ha,  ha  I"  exclaimed  the  outlyer  in  concert,  and  from  the  deeper  emphasis  which  he  gave 
it,  in  chorus  to  the  laughter  which  followed,  among  the  party,  the  dry  expression  of' the  old 
man's  humour. 

"  Ha,  ha !  old  boy— you  have  the  swing  of  it  to-night,"  was  the  reply  of  the  visitor,  as 
he  rode  off  to  liis  companions—*'  but  if  you  don't  mind,  we  shall  smoke  you  before  you  get 
into  Alabam.*' 

The  robber  rejoined  his  companions,  and  a  sort  of  council  for  deliberation  was  determined 
upon  among  them. 

"  How  now,  Lambert— you  have  been  at  dead  fault,"  was  his  sudden  address,  as  he 
returned,  to  one  of  the  party.  «  You  assured  me  that  old  Snell  and  his  two  sons  were  the 
whole  force  that  he  carried,  while  I  find  two  stout  able-bodied  men  beside,  all  well  armed, 
and  ready  for  the  attack.  The  old  woman,  too,  standing  with  the  gridiron  in  her  fists,  is 
equal  of  herself  to  any  two  men,  hand  to  hand." 

.  Lambert,  a  short,  sly,  dogged  little  personage,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  error, 
if  such  it  was:  "  But  he  was  sure  that  at  starting  there  were  but  three— they  must  have  had 
company  join  them  since.     Did  the  lieutenant  make  out  the  appearance  of  the  others  ?" 

"  I  did,"  said  the  officer  in  command,  •«  and,  to  say  truth,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  the 

old  fellow's  party.     They  m  ust  have  come  upon  him  since  the  night.     But  how  came  you, 

Lambert,  to  neglect  sawiDg  the  axle?    You  had  time  enough  when  it  stood  in  the  farm-yard 
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lait  night,  and  you  were  abopt  it  a  full  hour.     The  woggon  stands  as  stoutly  on  its  all-fours 
as  the  first  day  it  was  built.'* 

**  I  did  that,  sir ;  and  did  it,  I  thought,  to  the  very  mark.  I  calculated  to  leave  enough 
solid  to  bear  them  to  the  night,  when  in  our  circuit  we  should  come  among  them  just  in  time 
to  finish  the  bushiess.  The  wood  is  stronger,  perhaps,  than  I  took  it  to  be,  but  it  won't 
hold  out  longer  than  to-morrow,  Vm  certain,  when,  if  we  watch,  we  can  take  our  way  with 

them.** 

*•  Well,  I  hope  so,  and  we  roust  watch  them,  for  it  wont  do  to  let  the  old  fellow  escape. 
He  has,  I  know,  a  matter  of  three  or  four  hundred  hard  dollars  in  his  possession,  to  buy 
lands  in  Mississippi,  and  it*s  a  pity  to  let  so  much  good  money  go  out  of  the  state." 

•■  But  why  may  we  not  set  upon  them  now?"  inquired  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

**  For  a  very  good  reason,  Briggs— they  are  armed,  ready,  and  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
ourselves ;    and  though  I  doubt  not  we  should  be  able  to  ride  over  them,  yet  I  am  not 
willing  to  leave  one  or  more  of  us  behind.     Besides,  if  we  keep  the  look-out  to-morrow»  u 
\vre  shall,  we  can  settle  the  business  without  any  such  risk." 

This  being  the  determination,  the  robbers,  Uius  disappointed  of  their  game,  were  never- 
theless in  better  humour  than  might  have  been  well  expected ;  but  such  men  are  philo. 
sophers,  and  their  very  recklessness  of  human  life  is  in  some  respects  the  result  of  a  duo 
estimate  of  its  vicissitudes,  lliey  rode  on  their  way,  laughing  at  the  sturdy  bluntness  of 
the  old  iluggonor,  which  their  leader,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  under  tlie  name  of 
Dillon,  related  to  them  at  large.  With  a  whoop  and  halloo,  they  cheered  the  traveller*  a* 
they  rode  by,  but  at  some  distance  from,  the  encampment.  The  tenants  of  the  encanp. 
ment,  thus  strangely  but  fortunately  thrown  together,  having  first  seen  that  everything  waf 
quiet,  took  their  sevcrully  assigned  places,  and  laid  themselves  down  for  repose ;  the  pedlar 
contenting  himself  with  guessing  that  "  them  'ere  <:hops  did  not  make  no  great  deal  by  that 
speculation." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

*•  And  hW9  tb«y  dwell  the  hunan-hatiaf  fhroag, 
Skill'd  in  all  miacliUf,  ripe  for  every  wrong.'* 

It  was  in  the  wildest  and  least-trodden  recesses  of  the  rock  and  forest,  that  the  band  of 
outlaws,  of  which  Rivers  was  the  great  head  and  leader,  had  fixed  their  place  of  abode  and 
assemblage.  A  natural  cavity,  formed  by  the  juxtupositiqn  of  two  huge  rocks,  overhung  by  a 
third,  with  some  few  artificial  additions,  formed  for  them  a  cavern,  in  which— so  admirably 
was  it  overgrown  by  the  surrounding  forest,  and  so  finely  situated  among  hills  and  abrupt 
ridges  yielding  few  inducements  for  travel— they  found  the  most  perfect  security. 

It  is  true  such  a  shelter  could  not  long  have  availed  them  as  such,  were  the  adjacent 
country  in  the  possession  of  a  civilized  people ;  but  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Cherokees 
by  keeping  back  civilization  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  the  position  thoy  had  chosen, 
its  protection  from  the  scrutiny  of  many,  who  had  already,  prompted  by  their  excesses, 
endeavoured,  but  partially,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  find  them  out.  The  place  was 
distant  from  the  village  of  Chestatee  about  ten  miles,  or  perhaps  more.  No  highway— no 
thoroughfare  or  public  road,  passed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
outlaws  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  vehicle,  the  traces  of  which  might  be  followed.  There  was, 
besidesi^but  little  necessity  for  their  employment.  The  place  of  council  and  deliberation  was 
not  necessarily  their  place  of  abode,  and  the  several  members  of  the  band  found  it  moro 
profitable  by  far  to  reside,  or  keep  stations.  In  the  adjacent  hamlets  and  stands  (for  by  this 
latter  name,  in  those  regions,  the  nightly  stopping-places  of  wayfarers  are  commonly  desig- 
nated),  whore,  in  most  cases,  they  put  on  the  appearance,  and  In  many  respects  bore  the 
reputation,  of  staid  and  sober  working  men.  This  arrangement  was  perhaps  the  very  best 
for  the  predatory  life  they  led,  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for  Information  which  otherwise 
must  have  been  lost  to  them.  In  this  way  they  heard  of  this  or  that  traveller,  his  destina- 
tion, the  objects  he  had  In  view,  and  the  wealth  he  carried  about  with  him.  In  one  of  these 
situations  the  knowledge  of  old  Snell's  journey,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  In  hfs  possession, 
bad  been  acquired,  and  in  the  person  of  the  worthy  stable-boy  who  brought  corn  to  the  okl 
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f'fllow'i  horses  the  nij^ht  before,  and  whom  be  rewarded  with  a  thrip  (the  smalleit  cflvor 
coin  known  in  the  southern  currency — the  five  cent  issue  exceptfid)»  we  might,  withoiit 
spectaclcM,  recognize  the  active  fugleman  of  the  outlaws,  who  sawed  half  through  hm  axle* 
cleaned  his  wheels  of  all  their  grease,  and  then  attempted  to  rob  him  the  very  nigbt  afUr* 
Nor,  though  thus  situated,  was  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  call  them  together  upon  an  emer- 
gency. One  or  more  of  the  most  trustworthy  among  them  had  only  to  make  a  tour  over 
the  roa<l,  and  through  the  hamlets  in  which  they  were  scattered  within  the  circuit  of  t^n  or 
twenty  miles,  and  as  they  kept  usually  with  rigid  punctuality  to  their  several  stations,  they 
were  soon  apprised,  and  off  at  the  first  signal.  A  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  ostler  whft- 
brought  out  your  horse,  or  the  drover  who  put  up  the  cattle,  was  enough  ;  and  the  abaenee 
of  u  colt  from  pasture,  or  the  missing  of  a  stray  young  heifer  from  the  fiock,  furnished  a.  fof- 
ilclent  ri'ason  to  the  proprietor  for  the  occasional  absence  of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  ;  wbo  in 
the  munn while  was,  most  probably,  crying  "  stand  "  to  a  true  man,  or  cutting  a  trunk  from  ft 
sulky,  or,  in  mere  wantonness,  shooting  down  the  traveller  who  had  perhaps  given  him  a  long 
chas«,  yet  yielded  nothing  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  labour. 

Dillon,  or,  to  speak  more  properly  and  to  the  card.  Lieutenant  Dillon,  arrived  at  the 
plaeo  of  assemblage  just  as  the  day  was  breaking.  He  was  a  leader  of  considerable  in- 
fluonce  among  the  outlaws,  and,  next  to  Rivers,  was  most  popular.  Indeed,  in  certain 
respei^s,  he  was  far  more  popular ;  for  though,  perhaps,  not  so  adroit  in  his  profession, 
nor  fo  well  fitted  for  his  command^  he  was  possessed  of  many  of  those  qualities  wbicb  aro 
apt  to  be  taken  with  the  ^  fierce  democratic !"  He  was  a  prince  of  hail  fellows — waa 
tboronghly  versed  in  low  jest  and  scurvy  anecdote— could  play  at  push-pins,  and  drink  at 
every  point  in  the  game ;  and,  strange  to  say,  though  always  drinking  was  never  drnnk. 
Nor,  though  thus  accomplished,  and  thus  prone  to  these  accomplishments,  did  he  ever  nog- 
loot  or  forget  those  duties  which  he  assumed  to  perform,  or  which  were  assigned  him.  No 
in4ttlK«nce  led  him  away  from  his  post — and,  on  the  reverse,  no  post  compelled  or  restrained 
him  Into  gravity.  He  was  a  careless,  reckless  blade,  indifferent  alike,  it  would  seem,  to  suo 
or  storm,  rain  or  shine — and  making  of  life  a  circle,  that  would  not  inaptly  have  illustrated 
the  favourite  text  of  Sardanapalus. 

He  arrived  at  the  cave,  as  we  have  said,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking.  A  shrill  whistle 
along  the  ridges  of  wood  and  rook,  as  ho  passed  them,  denoted  the  various  stations  of  the 
sentinels,  as  studiously  strewn  along  the  paths  by  which  their  place  of  refuge  might  be  as- 
sailed, as  if  they  were  already  beleaguered  by  a  superior  and  assailing  army.  Without  paus- 
ing to  lisun  to  the  various  speeches  and  inquiries  which  assailed  his  ears  npon  his  arrival,  he 
advanced  to  the  cavern,  and  was  told  that  the  captain  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously 
awaiting  his  arrival — that  he  had  morosely  kept  the  inner  recess  of  the  cave,  and  since  his 
return,  which  had  not  been  until  late  in  the  night,  had  been  seen  but  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  but  for  a  moment,  when  he  had  come  forth  to  make-inquiries  for  himself.  Leaving  his  men 
differently  disposed,  Dillon  at  ouoe  penetrated  into  the  smi^  apartment,  in  which  his  leader 
was  lodged,  assured  of  the  propriety  of  the  intrusion— which  had  otiierwise- subjected  hfan, 
most  probably,  to  some  severe  reprimand-^ f^om  what  had  just  been  told  him.  The  recess, 
which  was  separated  from  the  out«r  hall  by  »  curtain  of  thick  coarse  stuff,  iklllng  to  the  floor 
from  a  beam,  the  apertures  for  the  receptioo  of  which  had  been  cbtselled  in  the  rock,  was 
dimly  illuminated  by  a  sing  e  lamp,  hanging  from  a  chain,  which  was  in  tnm  fastened  to  a  pole 
that  stretched  directly  across  the  apartment.  A  small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,,  a  few  chairs,  a  broken  mirror,  and  on  a  shelf  that  stood 
trimly  in  the  corner  a  few  glasses  and  decanters,  completed  the  fnriKtnrc  of  the  apartment. 
On  the  table  at  which  the  outlaw  sat  lay  his  pistols — a  huge  and-seemin^y  unwieldy,  hot 
well-made  pair.  A  short  sword,  a  dirk,,  and  one  or  two  other  weapons  of  similar  description, 
contemplated  ouly  for  hand-to-hand  purposes,  lay  along  with  them  ;  And  the  better  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  now  already  something  outre,  a  decanter  of  brandy  and  tumblers  were  con- 
tiguous. Rivers  did  not  observe  the  slide  of  the  curtains  to  the  apartment,  nor  the  entrance 
of  Dillon.  Ho  was  deeply  absorbed  in  contemplation  ;  his  head  rested  heavily  upon  his  two 
palms,  while  his  eyes  wcro  deeply  fixed  upon  the  now*opened  miniature  which  he  had  torn 

from  the  neck  of  Lucy  Munro,  and  which  rested  before  him.     He  sighed  not he  spoke  not, 

but  ever  and  anon,  as  if  perfectly  unconscious  all  the  while  of  what  he  did,  he  ctrank  from  die 
tumbler  of  the  compounded  draught  that  stood  before  him,  horriedlyandckeperatcly,  as  if  to 
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keep  the  Amng  emotion  from  choking  him.  There  troA  in  his  look  a  blttrr  ngftny  of  expras- 
tioD,  indicatiqg  a  vexed  spirit^  now  more  atrongly  than  ever  at  work  in  a  way  which  had,  in- 
deed, been  one  e^f  the  primest  sources  of  his  miserable  life.  It  was  a  spirit  iH  at  rest  %nth  itself 
^-vexcd  at  Its  own  feebleness  of  execution — itsincapacltade  to  attain  and  acquire  the  reattia- 
fion  of  Its  own  wild  and  vague  conceptions.  His  was  the  ambition  of  one  who  discovers  at 
every  step  that  nothing  can  be  known,  yet  will  not  give  up  the  nnprofitabin  pursuit,  because, 
even  whflc  making  the  discovery,  ho  still  hopes  vainly  that  he  may  >Tt,  in  his  own  person,  give 
the  maxim  the  lie.  For  over  soaring  to  the  sun,  he  was  for  ever  realizing  the  fine  Grecian 
&blc  of  Icarus,  and  the  sea  of  disappointment  into  which  he  perpetually  fell,  with  its  tomul. 
(nous  tides  and  ever-chafing  billows,  bearing  him  on  from  whirlpool  to  whirlpool,  for  ever 
battling  and  for  ever  lost. 

'  He  was  unconscious,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  entrance  and  approach  of  his  Ireutenwt, 
and  xvords  of  bitterness  in  soliloquy,  fell  at  brief  periods  from  his  lip's.  **  It  is  alter  all  the  best,** 
he  masi'd.  "  Despair  is  the  true  parent  of  philosophy,  since  it  begets  indiffevcnee— yet  dd  I 
lot  despair.  Why  should  I  hope?  What  prospect  is  there  now,  that  these  d)'es,  that  Hp, 
;besc  many  graccit,  and  the  imperial  pride  of  that  expression,  which  looks  out  Hke  a  high  wul 
TOm  the  heaven  that  men  may  talk  and  dream  of — what  delusion  is  there  now  to  bid  me  hope 
Acy  ever  can  be  more  to  me  than  they  arc  now  ?  1  care  not  for  the  world's  way»— nor  fsel 
r  now  the  pang  of  its  scorn  and  its  outlawry  :  yet  I  would  it  were  not  so,  that  I  might,  vpon  a 
Sold  as  fair  as  that  of  the  most  successful,  assert  my  claim,  and  woo  and  win  her^not  ivith 
;hose  childish  notes  of  common-place— that  sickly  cunt  of  sentimental  stuff  which  I  deapitc, 
ind  which  I  know  she  despises  no  less  than  1.  Yot,  when  this  (kid  was  mine,  as  I  now  deriro 
.t,  what  more  did  It  avail  me  ?  Where  was  the  strong  sense,  the  lofty  reason,  that  should 
then  have  conquered  with  an  unobstructed  force,  sweeping  all  before  it,  as  the  flame  that  gmiies 
through  the  long  grass  of  the  prairie:;  ?  Gone— prostrate—dumb.  Tlie  fierce  passion  was 
upward,  and  my  heart  was  then  more  an  outlaw  than  I  myself  am  now.  Yet  thefre  it  one 
hope— one  chance— one  path,  if  not  to  her  affections,  at  least  to  her.  It  shall  be  done,  cad 
then,  most  beautiful  enchantress— witch,  wizard,  stem,  and  to  me  heartless  as  thon  hast  ever 
bcen—thou  shalt  not  always  triumph.  1  would  that  1  could  sleep  on  this<-> I  would  that  I 
could  sleep.  There  is  but  one  time  of  happincfss— but  onetime  when  the  thorn  has  no  sting 
— ^when  the  scorn  bites  not — when  the  sneer  chafes  not — when  the  pride  and  the  spirit  shrink 
not — where  there  is  no  wild  passion  to  make  cver%tliing  a  storm  and  a  conflagration  among 

the  senses— and  that  is— forafotfulness.     I  would  that  I  could  sleep ^  and  as  he  spoke 

his  head  sunk  upon  the  table  with  a  heav}'  sound,  as  if  unconsciousness  had  really  come  with 
the  articulated  wish.  He  started  quickly,,  however,  as  now  for  the  first  time  the  presence  of 
Billon  became  obvious,  and  hurriedly  thrusting  the  portrait  into  his  vest,  he  turned  quickly 
to  the  Intruder,  and  sternly  demanded  the  occasion  of  his  interruption.  The  lioutenant  was 
prepared,  and  at  once  replied  to  the  interrogatory  with  the  easy  blunt  air  of  one  who  not  only 
felt  that  he  might  be  confided  in,  but  who  was  then  in  the  strict  performance  of  hi«  duties. 
"  I  came  at  your  own  call,  captain.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  ri\'er,  and  skirting:  down  In 
that  quarter,  and  was  kept  something  later  than  I  looked  for ;  hearin<;,  on  my  arrival,  that 
you  had  been  inquiring  for  me,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  present  myself  at  once,  not  knowing  but 
the  business  might  be  pressing.** 

"  It  is  pressing,''  responded  the  outlaw,  seemingly  well  satisfied  with  the  tacit  apology. 
''  It  IS  pressing,  Dillon,  and  you  will  have  little  time  for  rest  before  starting  again.  I 
Hysoir  have  been  riding  all  nij^ht,  and  shall  be  off  in  an  hour  again.  But  what  have 
'*ou  to  report  ?     \Miat*s  in  the  wind  now  ?** 

"  I  \v\\r  but  little,  sir.  There  is  some  talk  about  a  detachment  of  the  Georgia  guard, 
omcthing  like  a  hundred  men,  to  be  sent  out  expressly  for  our  benefit,  hot  I  look  upon  this 
18  a  mistake.  Tlieir  eye  is  rather  upon  the  miners,  and  the  Indian  gold  lands  and  those  who 
lig  it,  and  not  upon  those  who  merely  take  it  after  it  is  gathered.  I  have  heard,  too,  of 
4>mcthing  liki^  a  bru^h  betwixt  FuUam's  troop  and  the  miners  at  Tracy's  diggings,  but  no 
Murticulars,  except  that  the  guard  got  the  worst  of  it.** 

"  On  that  point  I  jun  already  advised.  Tliat  is  well  for  us,  since  it  wHI  turn  the  eye  of  the 
iuthorities  in  a  quarter  in  which  we  have  little  to  do.  I  had  some  hand  in  that  scrape  myself,  and 
!Ct  the  dogs  on  with  this  object,  and  it  is  partly  on  this  matter  that  1  would  confer  with  you. 
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anoe  there  are  some  few  of  our  men  in  the  village  who  had  large  hands  hi  it,  who  mmt  pot  be 
hazarded,  and  must  yet  stay  there.*' 

**  If  the  brush  was  serious,  captain,  that  will  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  of  late  there 
has  been  so  much  of  our  business  done,  that  government,  I  believe,  has  some  thought  of  taking 
it  up,  and  in  order  to  do  so  without  competition,  will  think  of  putting  us  down.  Unde  S«b 
and  the  States,  too,  are  quarrelling  in  the  business,  and,  as  I  hear,  there  is  jike  to  be  warm 
work  between  them.  The  Georgians  are  quite  hot  on  the  subject,  and  go  where  I  will,  they 
talk  of  nothing  else  than  hanging  the  president,  the  Indians,  and  all  the  judges.  They  are 
brushing  up  their  rifles,  and  they  speak  out  plain.** 

**  The  more  sport  for  us — but  this  is  all  idle.  It  will  all  end  in  talk,  and,  whether  it  does 
or  not,  wc,  at  least,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But,  there  is  drink — fill — and  let  us  look  to 
business  before  either  of  us  sleep." 

The  lieutenant  did  as  suggested  by  Rivers,  who,  rising  from  his  seat,  continued  for  some 
time  to  pace  the  apartment  evidently  in  deep  meditation.  He  suddenly  paused  at  length,  and 
resuming  his  seat,  inquired  of  Dillon  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  employed  through 
the  last  few  days.  A  narration,  not  necessary  to  repeat,  followed  from  the  officer,  in  which 
the  numerous  petty  details  of  frontier  irregularity  made  up  the  chief  material.  Plots  and 
counterplots  were  rife  in  his  story,  and  more  than  once  the  outlaw  interrupted  his  officer  in 
the  hope  of  abridging  the  petty  particulars  of  some  of  their  attenuated  proportions — an  aim 
not  always  successful,  since  among  the  numerous  virtues  of  Lieutenant  Dillon,  that  of  preci- 
sion and  niceness  in  his  'statement  of  particulars  must  not  be  omitted.  To  this  narration, 
however,  though  called  for  by  himself,  the  superior  yielded  but  little  attention,  until  he  pro* 
eeeded  to  describe  the  adventure  of  the  night,  resulting  so  unsuccessfully,  with  the  emigrating 
jEurmer.  When  he  described  the  persons  of  the  two  strangers,  so  unexpectedly  lending 
their  aid  in  defence  of  the  traveller,  a  new  interest  was  awakened  in  the  features  and  manner 
of  his  auditor,  who  here  suddenly,  and  with  some  energy  of  expression,  interrupted  him,  to 
make  inquiries  into  particulars  with  regard  to  their  dress  and  appearance,  which  not  a  little 
surprised  Dillon,  who  had  frequently  experienced  the  aversion  of  his 'superior  to  all  seemhig^y 
imn^cessary  minutise.  Having  been  satisfied  on  these  points,  the  outlaw  rose,  and  pacing  the 
apartment  with  slow  steps,  seemed  to  meditate  some  design  which  the  narrative  had  sug- 
gested. Suddenly  pausing  at  length,  as  if  all  the  necessary  lights  had  shone  in  upon  his  ddi- 
berations  at  once,  he  turned  to  Dillon,  who  stood  in  silent  waiting,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
detail  the  duties  at  present  provided  for  him.  '*  I  have  it,"  said  he,  half  musingly,  to  his  lieu- 
tenant ;  "  I  have  it,  Dillon— it  must  be  so.  How  far,  say  you,  is  it  from  the  place  where  the 
roan — what's  his  name — encamped  last  night?" 

**  Nine  or  ten  miles,  perhaps,  or  more." 

**  And  you  know  his  route  for  to-day  ?  **  , 

"  There  is  now  but  one  which  he  can  take,  pursuing  the  route  which  he  does.** 

*'  And  upon  that  he  will  not  go  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  the  day.  But  not  so 
with  him — not  so  with  him.  He  will  scarcely  be  content  to  move  at  that  pace,  and  there  will 
be  no  hope  in  that  way  to  overtake  him." 

Rivers  spoke  in  soliloquy,  and  Dillon,  though  accustomed  to  many  of  the  mental  irregular- 
ities of  his  superior,  exhibited  something  like  surprise  as  he  looked  upon  the  lowering  brows 
and  unwonted  indecision  of  the  outlaw.    **  Of  whom  does  the  captain  speak  ?**  was  his  inquiry. 

*'  Of  whom? — of  him — of  him!"  was  the  rather  abrupt  response  of  the  superior,  who 
seemed  to  regard  the  ignorance  of  his  lieutenant  as  to  the  object  in  view  with  almost  as 
much  wonder  as  that  worthy  entertained  at  the  moment  for  the  hallucinations  of  his  captain. 
**  Of  whom  should  I  speak — of  whom  should  I  think,  but  the  one — the  thing  accursed,  fatal, 

and  singular,  who **  and  he  stopped   short,  while   his  mind,  now  comprehending  the 

true  relationship  between  himself  and  the  person  beside  him,  which,  in  his  moody  self- 
examination,  he  had  momentarily  forgotten,  proceeded  to  his  designs  with  all  of  his  wonted 
coherence. 

"  I  wander,  Dillon,  and  am  half-asleep.  The  fact  is,  I  am  almost  worn  out  with  this 
unslumbering  motion.     I  have  not  been  five  hours  out  of  the  saddle  in  the  last  twenty.four, 

and  it  requires  something  more  of  rest,  if  I  desire  to  do  well  what  I  have  on  hancf what, 

indeed,  we  both  have  on  band.** 
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There  was  wmetbing  apologetic  in  the  manner,  if  not  in  the  language,  of  the  tpeaker, 
and  his  words  seemed  to  indicate,  if  possible,  an  excuse  for  the  incoherence  of  his  address  in 
the  physical  fatigue  which  he  had  undergt>ne — in  this  way  to  divert  suspicion  from  those 
mental  canses  of  excitement,  of  which,  in  the  present  situation,  be  felt  somewhat  ashamed. 
Pouring  out  a  glass  of  liquor,  and  quaffing  it  without  pause,  he  motioned  to  the  lieutenant 
to  do  the  same  — a  suggestion  not  possible  for  that  person  to  misunderstand — and  then 
proceeded  to  narrate  such  portions  of  the  late  occurrences  in  and  about  tho  village  as  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  know.  He  carefully  suppressed  his  own  agency  in  any  of 
these  events,  for  with  the  policy  of  the  ancient,  he  had  learned,  at  an  early  period  in  his  life, 
to  treat  his  friend  as  if  he  might  one  day  become  his  enemy,  and,  so  far  as  such  a  resolution 
might  consistently  be  maintained  while  engaged  in  such  an  occupation  as  his,  he  rigidly 
observed  it.  *'  The  business,  Dillon,  which  I  want  you  to  execute,  and  to  which  you  will 
give  all  your  own  attention,  is  difficult  and  troublesome,  and  requires  ingenuity.  You  are  to 
know,  then,  that  Mark  Forrester  was  killed  last  night,  as  is  supposed,  in  a  fray  with  a  youth 
named  Colleton,  like  himself  a  Carolinian.  If  such  is  not  the  opinion  yet,  I  am  determined 
such  shall  be  the  opinion,  and  have  made  arrangements  by  which  the  object  will  be  attained; 
Of  course  the  murderer  should  be  taken,  and  I  have  reasons  to  desire  that  this  object  too 
Aonld  be  attained.  It  is  on  this  business,  then,  that  you  are  to  go.  Yon  must  be  the 
officer  to  take  him." 

**  But  where  is  he  ? — if  within  reach,  you  know  there  is  no  difficulty." 

**  Hear  me — there  is  difficulty,  though  he  is  in  reach.     He  is  one  of  the  men  whom  yon 

hand  with  the  old  farmer  you  would  otherwise  have  attacked  last  night     There  is  difficulty, 

for  he  will  fight  like  a  wild  beast,  and  stick  to  his  ground  like  a  rattlesnake,  and,  supported  by 

the  old  fellow  whom  you  found  him  with,  he  will  be  able  to  resist  almost  any  force  which  yoa 

oould  muster  on  the  emergency.     The  only  fear  I  have  is,  that  being  well  mounted,  he  will 

not  keep  with  the  company,  but  as  they  must  needs  travel  slowly,  he  will  go  on  and  leave 

them.  •* 

"  Should  it  not  rather  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  than  otherwise— will  it  not  put  him  more 
completely  at  our  disposal?** 

'*  No,  for  having  so  much  the  start  of  you,  and  a  good  animal,  he  will  soon  leave  all  pur* 
«ait  behind  him.  There  is  a  plan  which  I  have  been  thinking  of,  and  which  will  be  the  very 
filing,  if  at  once  acted  upon.  You  know  the  sheriff,  Maxson,  lives  on  the  same  road ;  you 
Yxiiist  take  two  of  the  men  with  yon,  pick  fresh  and  good  horses,  set  off  to  Maxson's  at  once  with 
^  letter  which  I  shall  give  you,  and  he  will  make  you  special  deputies  for  the  occasion  of  this 
^oung  man's  arrest.  I  have  arranged  it  so  that  the  suspicion  shall  take  the  shape  of  a  legal 
'^rarranty,  sufficient  to  authorize  his  arrest  and  detention.  The  proof  of  his  offence  will  be 
'■natter  of  after  consideration.'* 

**  But  will  Maxson  do  this — may  he  not  refuse  ?  You  know  he  has  been  once  before 
'threatened  with  being  brought  up  for  his  leaning  towards  some  of  us  in  that  affair  of  the 
Indian  chief,  Enakamon." 

'*  He  cannot — he  dare  not  refuse  !"  said  the  outlaw,  rising  impatiently.  "He  holds  his 
])lace  and  his  life  at  my  disposal,  and  he  knows  it.     He  will  not  venture  to  refuse  me  !  *' 

'*  He  has  been  very  scrupulous  of  late  in  all  his  dealings  with  us,  you  know,  and  has  rather 
kept  out  of  our  way.  Besides  that,  he  has  been  thorough -going  at  several  camp-meetJngs 
lately,  and  when  a  man  begins  to  appear  over  honest,  I  think  he  should  l>e  looked  after  by 
all  parties."  , 

''You  are  right,  Dillon,  you  are  right.  I  should  not  trust  it  to  paper  either.  I  will  go 
myself.  But  you  shall  along  with  me,  and  on  the  way  I  will  put  you  in  a  train  for  bringing 
out  certain  prisoners  whom  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  secure  before  the  sitting  of  the 
court,  and  uAtil  it  is  over.  They  might  be  foolish  enough  to  convict  themselves  and  us  o. 
being  more  honest  than  their  neighbours,  end  it  is  but  humane  to  keep  them  from  the  com- 
misnon  of  so  sad  an  impropriety.  Give  orders  for  the  best  two  of  your  troop,  and  have 
horses  saddled  for  all  four  of  us.     We  must  be  on  the  road,  on  the  spot." 

Dillon  did  as  directed,  and  returned  to  the  conference,  which  was  conducted,  on  the  part 
tf  his  superior,  with  a  degree  of  excitation  and  warmth,  mingled  with  a  sharp  asperity  of 
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•*  Mazmn  wIU  not  r^ine  us ;  if  he  does,  I  will  hong  him  by  my  8oddle-stra|w.  The  ooom* 
dvel  oipres  hu  election  to  our  votes^  and  shaU  he  Tefuse  no  what  we  ask  ?  Ho  kaows  hit 
too  well  to  hesitate  as  to  what  he  sbiOl  do.  And  then,  Dillon,  when  yom  have  his 
fyr  the  arrest  of  thi«  boy,  spare  not  the  spur ;  secure  him  at  all  haaards  of  hoMofleah  lOr  pe^ 
ional  inoonvenienee.  He  wiU  not  reust  the  laws,  or  anything  having  their  iomUance;  nor^ 
Indeed,  has  he -any  reaaon*— — ** 

<*  No  reason,  sir ;  why,  did  you  not  say  he  had  killed  Forrester?"  rnqturedUs-ooB^MUBiaa. 

**  Your  memory  is  sluurp,  master  lieutenant ;  I  did  say,  and  I  say  jn  still.  Bat  he  affitrlt 
to  think  not,  and  I  ibonld  Jiot  be  at  all  surprised  if  lie  not  oo^  denies  It  to  you,  but  in 
mility  disbelieves  it  himself.  Have  you  not  heard  of  men  who  have  learned  in  time  tm  beliom 
the  lies  of  (heir  own  Invention  ?  Why  not  men  doubt  the  truth  of  their  own  doii^  ?  Them 
are-svofa  men,  and  he  may  be  one  of  them.  He  may  deny  stoutly  and  solemnly  the  «l 
hot  lot  him  not  deoeive  you,  or  baffle  your  pursuit.  We  shall  prove  it  upon  him,  and  he 
bang,  Dillon ;  ay,  he  ahall  hang,  hang,  hang,  though  it  be  under  ber  veiy  eyes.** 

It  was  in  this  way  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  dialogue  which  took  place  between  iho- 
diief  and  his  subordinate,  the  rambling  malignity  would  break  through  the  coder  counaeW  of 
the  villain,  and  dark  glimpses  of  the  mystery  of  the  transaction  would  burst  upon  the  arnari 
of  the  latter.  Rivers  had  the  faculty,  however,  seemingly  intuitive,  of  never  exhibitiii^  too 
much  of  himself;  and  when  hurried  on  by  a  passion  seemingly  too  fierce  and  forioos  for 
restraint,  he  would  suddenly  curb  himself  in,  while  a  sharp  and  scornful  aroile  would  curl  hia- 
fips,  as  if  he  felt  a  consciousness,  not  only  of  his  own  powers  of  command,  but  of  his  impose^ 
trability  to  all  examination  and  analysis. 

The  horses  being  now  ready,  the  outlaw,  buckling  on  his  pistols,  and  hiding  his  dirk  hi  hit 
bosom,  threw  a  huge  dork  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  which  fully  enveloped  and  ooncealed  hii 
person ;  and  in  company  with  bis  lieutenant  and  two  stout  men  of  his  band,  all  admirably  f^ 
freshly  mounted,  they  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  the  sheriff,  who,  connected,  though  secretly, 
with  Rivers  and  Munro,  was  indebted  to  them  and  the  votes  which  in  that  region  they  oodUl 
throw  into  the  boxes,  for  his  success  in  his  elevation  to  the  offiee  which  he  held,  and  was,  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  a  mere  creature  in  their  bands,  and  under  their  manago* 
ment.  Maxson,  of  late  days,  however,  whether  from  a  reasonable  apprehension,  increasii^ 
duly  with  increasing  years,  that  he  might  become  at  last  so  involved  in  the  meshes  of  thooe 
crimes  cf  his  colleagues,  from  which,  while  he  was  compelled  to  share  the  risk,  he  was  deniHl 
in  great  part  the  profit,  had  grown  scrupulous— had  avoided  as  much  as  possible  their  con- 
nexion ;  and  the  better  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  increasing  favour  of  public  opinion,  .had 
taken  advantage  of  all  those  externals  of  morality  and  virtue  which,  unhappily,  too  frequently 
conceal  qualities  at  deadly  hostility  with  them.  He  had.  in  the  popular  phrase  of  the  country,. 
Mgot  religion;"  and,  like  the  worthy  reformers  of  the  Cromwell  era,  ever}'thing  which  he  d^ 
and  everything  which  he  said,  had  'Scripture  for  its  authority,  or  he  had  none  of  it.  Psohn- 
silking  commenced  and  ended  the  day  in  his  house,  and  graces  before  meat,  and  graces  before 
sleep,  prayers  and  ablations,  thanksgivings  and  fastings,  had  so  much  thinned  the  anioMl 
necessities  of  his  household,  that  a  domestic  war  was  the  cooscquenoe,  and  the  sheriff  and  the 
aheriff's  lady  held  separate  sway,  having  equally  divided  the  dwelling  between  them, 
ruling  each  their  respective  sovereignties  with  a  most  jealous  watchfulaesi.  AU  rights, 
expressly  delegated  in  the  distribution  of  powers  originally,  were  insisted  on  even  to  bloodj* 
and  the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  or  rather  the  poker,  once  appealed  to  most  oraphatioally 
by  the  sovereign  of  the  gentler  sex,  had  cut  off  the  euphenious  utteranoe  of  one  of  th» 
choicest  paraphrases  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  in  the  middle ;  and  by  splitting  the  skull  -of 
the  reformed  and  reforming  sheriff,  had  nearly  rendered  a  new  election  necessary  to  the 
repose  and  wellbeing  of  the  county  in  which  they  lived.  But  the  worthy -convert  recovenod^ 
to  the  sore  dieoomfiture  of  his  spouse,  and  to  the  comfort  and  rejoicing  of  all  true  belieaofik. 
The  breach  in  his  head  was  healed,  but  tiut  which  separated  his  family  remained  the  nntae  - 

"  As  rocks  "tiMt  had  beea  rent  asoader.*' 

they  knew  the  fellowship  of  man  and  wife  only  in  so  mueh  as  wai  abaolvtaly  OMtnlU  t»tho 
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fcetpingup  of  appearances  to  the  public  eye;  a  matter  necessary  to  maintainiog  her  lord  hi 
the  possession  of  his  dignity — which,  as  it  conferred  honour  and  profit,  through  him,  upon  bar 
too,  ill  waa of  necessity  a  part  of  her  policy  to  continue. 

Tliere  had  been  a  brash ;  a  small  gust  had  passed  over  that  fair  region  of  domestic  har- 
oooy  on  the  irery  morning  upon  which  the  outlaw  and  his  party  rode  up  the  untrimmed  and 
balf-evergrown  avenue  which  led  to  the  house  of  the  writ  server.     There  had  been  an  amiable 
-disenasion  between  the  two  as  to  which  of  them,  with  propriety,  belonged  the  d«ty  of  puctii^ 
OD  the  breeches  of  their  son  Tommy,  preparatory  to  his  making  his  appearanoe  at  the  breab- 
ftit-tab)e.     Some  extraneous  influence  hsd  that  morning  prompted  the  sheriff  to  resist  the 
.  parlbnnaBee  of  a  tasl^  which  had  now  for  some  time  been  imposed  upon  him,,  and  for  whichy 
thersi^re,  tliere  was  the  sanction  of  prescription  and  usage.     It  was  an  unlucky  moment  for 
the-assertian  of  his  manhood ;  for,  a  series  of  circumstances  operating  just  about  that  time, 
unfavourably  upon  the  mind  of  his  wife,  she  was  in  the  wont  possible  humour  upon  which  to 
ttf  experiments.     She  heard  the  refusal  of  her  liege  to  do  the  required  duty,  therefore,  with 
4»  aatodiahment  not  unmingled  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  as  it  gave  a  full  excose  for  the 
nnting  forth  upon  him  of  those  sf^netic  humours  which,  for  some  time,  had  been  growing 
4Bid  gathering  in  her  system.    The  little  sheriff,  from  long  attendance  on  courts  and  campft 
had  aequived  something  more,  perhaps,  of  the  desire  and  disposition,  than  the  capacity,  to 
■ike  long  speechca  and  longer  sermons,  in  the  performance  of  both  of  which  labours,  howevery 
he  wa»  admirsibly  fortified  by  the  technicals  of  the  law,  and  the  bible  phraseology.     The 
•<Itarrel  hani  been  waged  for  some  time,  and  poor  Tommy,  the  bone  of  contention,  sitting  all 
Ibe  while  1>etween  the  contending  parties  in  a  state  of  utter  nudity^  kept  up  a  one  running 
accompaniment  to  the  full  tones  of  the  wranglers  by  crying  bitterly  for  his  breeches.     For 
the  first  time,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  the  lady  found  her  powers  of  tongue  lail  in  the  pro- 
posed effect  upon  the  understanding  of  her  loving  and  legal  lord ;  and  knowing  but  of  ono 
other  way  to  assaii  it,  her  hand  at  length  grappling  with  the  stool,  from  which  she  tumbled 
tbe  breechless  babe  without  scruple,  seized  upon  an  argument  to  which  her  adversary  could 
•ppMe  neither  text  nor  technical ;  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the  loud  rapping  of  their  early 
"^itors  at  the  outer  door  of  the  dwelling  interposed  between  her  wrath  and  its  object,  and 
'•pared  the  life  of  the  devout  sheriff  for  other  occurrences.     Bundling  the  naked  child  out  t£ 
sight,  the  mother  rushed  into  an  inner  apartment,  skaking  the  stool  in  the  pale  countenance 
^of  her  lord  as  she  retreated,  In  a  manner  and  with  a  significance  whicn  said,  as  plainly  as 
~W«rd8  oould  say,  that  this  temporary  delay  «ould  only  bharpen  her  appetite  for  vengeance^ 
-«iid  exaggerate  its  terrors  when  the  hour  did  arrive.     It  was  with  a  hesitating  step  and  woe- 
ticgene  countenance,  therefore,  that  the  officer  proceeded  to  his  parlour,  where  a  no  lesf 
^roaUeaome,  but  loss  awkward,  trial  awaited  him. 


VOLUME    III.— CHAPTER    L 

"  We  com*  on  warrant  for  your  taking,  fir, 
A\id  do  ureot  ynu,  aa  a  dang^erotts  man, 
Fall  uf  most  fool  design  and  traitoroua  tboaglit. 
And  hostile  to  our  rule.'* 

XlB  high  sheriff  made  his  appearance  before  his  early  and  well-known  visitors'  with  a  despe* 

imte  air  of  composure  and  unconcern,  the  effort  to  attain  which  waa  readily  perceptible  to  his 

-Oimpanions.     He  could  not,  in  the  fir&t  place,  well  get  rid  of  those  terrors  of  the  domestic 

'^o^d  from  which  their  interruption  had  timely  shieldetl  him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 

Ve  foel  altogether  assured  that  tho  visit  now  paid  him  w^uld  not  result  in  the  exaction  of 

aKMBoe  usurious  interest.     He  had  recently,  oS'  much  through  motives  of  worldly  as  spiritual 

policy,  become  an  active  religionist,  in  a  small  way,  in  and  about  the  section  of  country  in 

which  he  resided  ;  and  knowing  that  his  professions  were  in  some  sort  regarded  with  no  small 

diBgroe  of  doubt  and  suspicion  by  some  of  his  brethren  holding  the  same  faith,  he  felt  the 

nasesaty  of  playing  a  close  and  cautious  game  in  all  his  practices.     He  might  well  be  appte» 

hensiTe^  thtirefore,  of  the  visits  of  those  who  never  came  but  aa  so  many  omens  of  evil,  and 
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TvhosG  claims  upon,  and  perfect  knowledge  of,  his  true  character,  were  such,  that  he  felt  him- 
self, in  many  respects,  most  completely  at  their  mercy. 

Rivers  did  n(it  give  much  time  to  preliminaries,  but,  after  a  few  phrases  of  oommODplaee, 
coming;  directly  to  the  point,  he  stated  the  business  In  hand,  and  demanded  tho  assistiAce  of 
the  officer  of  justice  for  the  arrest  of  one  of  its  fugitive*.  There  were  some  difficulties  of  font 
in  the  mutter,  which  saved  the  sheriff  in  part,  and  which  the  outlaw  had  in  great  j>art  over- 
looked. A  warrant  of  arrest  was  necessary  from  some  officer  properly  empowered  to  inoe 
one,  and  a  new  difficulty  was  thus  presented  in  the  way  of  Colleton's  pursuit.  The  sheriff 
had  not  the  slightest  objections  to  making  deputies  of  the  persons  recommended  by  the  oat* 
law,  provided  they  were  fully  empowered  to  execute  the  commands  of  some  judicial  offleei ; 
beyond  this,  the  scrupulous  executioner  of  justice  was  unwilling  to  go ;  and  having  stood  o«t 
ao  long  in  the  previous  controversy  with  his  spouse,  it  was  wonderful  what  a  vast  stock  of  auda- 
cious courage  he  now  felt  himself  entitled,  and  ventured,  to  manifest. 

**  I  cannot  do  it.  Master  Guy — it's  impossible-^seeing,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  hon^  toy 
right  by  the  laws  to  issue  any  warrant,  though  it's  true  I  has  to  servo  them.  Then,  agin,  ia 
the  next  place,  'twon't  do  for  another  reason  that's  jist  as  good,  you  see.  It's  only  the  other 
day,  Master  Guy,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  come  upon  me,  and  I  got  religion  ;  and  now  Pve 
set  myself  up  as  a  worker  In  other  courts,  you  see,  than  those  of  man;  and  there  be  ey«s 
around  me  that  would  see,  and  hearts  to  rejoice,  at  the  backslidings  of  the  poor  labourar. 
Howbeit,  Master  Guy,  I  am  not  the  man  to  forget  old  service ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  thitman 
has  been  put  to  death  in  this  manner,  though  I  myself  can  do  nothing  at  this  tinie»  I  may  put 
you  in  the  way — for  the  sake  of  old  time,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice,  which  requirea  that  the 
slayer  of  his  brother  should  also  be  slain— of  having  your  wish.** 

Though  something  irritated  still  at  the  reluctance  of  his  former  creature  to  lend  himself 
without  scruple  to  his  purposes,  the  outlaw  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  overture,  and  to 
press  for  its  immediate  accomplishment.     He  had  expostulated  with  the  sheriff  for  some  time 
on  the  point,  and  baffled  and  denied,  he  was  very  glad,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  with 
that  worthy,  to  find  that  there  was  even  so  much  of  a  prospect  of  concert,  though  falling  Ur 
short  of  his  original  anticipations,  from  that  quarter.     He  was  too  well  aware,  also,  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  proceeding  without  something  savouring  of  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  from  a  previous  and  rather  correct  estimate  of  Colleton's  character,  he  well  foresaw 
that,  knowing  his  enemy,  he  would  fight  to  the  lost  against  an  arrest,  which,  under  the  forms  of 
law,  and  with  the  sanction  of  a  known  officer,  he  would  otherwise  readily  recognise  and  sub- 
mit to.     Seizing,  therefore,  upon  the  speech  of  the  sheriff,  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  its 
opening  to  obtain  those  advantages  in  the  affair,  of  which,  from  the  canting  spirit  and  newly- 
awakened  morality  of  his  late  coadjutor,  ho  had  utterly  begun  to  despair.     He  proceeded  to 
reply  to  the  suggestion  as  follows  : — "  I  suppose  I  must  content  myself,  Maxson,  with  doing 
in  this  thing  as  you  say,  though  really  I  sec  not  why  you  should  now  be  so  particular,  for 
there  are  not  ten  men  in  the  county  who  are  able  to  determine  upon  any  of  your  powers,  or 
who  would  venture  to  measure  their  extent.    Let  us  hear  your  plan,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be 
effectual  in  our  object,  and  this  is  all  I  want.     ^W  I  desire  is,  that  our  people,  you  know, 
should  not  be  murdered  by  strangers  without  rhyme  or  reason.** 

Tho  sheriff  knew  well  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sentiment  with  which  Rivers  concluded,  but 
made  no  remark.  A  single  smile  testified  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  colleague,  and 
indicated  his  suspicion  of  a  deeper  and  different  motive  for  this  new  activity.  Approaching 
the  outlaw  closely,  he  asked,  in  a  half  whisper :  *'  Who  was  the  witness  of  the  munier — who 
could  swear  for  the  magistrate  ?     You  must  get  somebody  to  do  that.'* 

This  was  another  point  which  Rivers,  in  his  impatience,  had  not  thought  to  consider.  But 
fruitful  in  expedient,  his  fertile  mind  suggested  that  ground  of  suspicion  was  all  that  the  law 
required  for  apprehension  at  lea8t,*and  having  already  arranged  that  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  should  be  found  under  certain  circumstances,  he  contented  himself  with  procuring  com- 
missions, as  deputies,  for  his  two  officers,  and  posted  away  to  the  village.  Here,  as  he  antici- 
pated, the  intelligence  had  already  been  received — ^the  body  of  Forrester  had  been  found,  and 
sufficient  ground  for  suspicion  to  authorise  a  warrant  was  recognised  in  the  dirk  of  the  youth, 
which,  smeared  with  blood  as  it  had  been  left  by  Rivers,  had  been  found  upon  the  body. 
Rivers  had  but  little  to  do.     He  contrived,  however,  to  do  nothing  himself.    The  warrant  of 
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Pippin,  as  magistrate,  was  procured,  and  the  two  offii*^rs  commissioned  by  the  shorifT  went  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  murderer,  against  whom  the  indignation  of  all  the  village  was  suf- 
ficiently heightened  by  the  recollection  of  the  dose  intimacy  existing  between  Ralph  and  For- 
rester, and  the  nobly-characteristic  manner  in  which  the  latter  bod  volunteered  to  do  his 
fighting  with  Rivers.  The  murdered  man  had,  independent  of  this,  no  small  popularity  of 
hh  own,  which  brought  out  for  him  a  warm  and  active  sympathy  highly  creditable  to  his 
memory.  Old  Walton,  too,  suffered  deeply,  not  less  on  his  own  than  his  daughter's  account. 
She,  poor  girl,  had  few  words,  and  her  sorrow,  silent,  if  not  tearless,  was  confined  to  the 
wKtode  of  her  own  chamber. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  aflTair  against  Ralph,  there  was  but  one  person  whose  testimony 
oodd  have  availed  him,  and  that  person  was  Lucy  Mnnro.  As  the  chief  particular  in  evi- 
dence, and  that  which  established  the  strong  leading  presumption  against  him,  consisted  in 
the  discovery  of  his  dagger  alongside  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  and  covered  with  his 
blood,  it  was  evident  that  she,  who  could  prove  the  loss  of  the  dagger  by  the  youth,  and  its  fiodim; 
by  Mnnro,  prior  to  the  event,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  tokens  of  crime,  would  not  only 
De  able  to  firee  the  person  suspected  at  least  from  this  point  of  suspicion,  but  would  be 
enabled  tp  place  its  burden  elsewhere,  and  with  the  most  conclusive  distinctness.  This  was  a 
dOemma  which  Rivers  and  Munro  did  not  full  to  consider.  The  private  deliberation,  for  au 
honr,  of  the  two  conspirators,  determined  upon  the  course  which,  for  mutual  safety,  they 
were  required  to  pursue ;  and  Munro  gave  his  niece  due  notice  to  prepare  for  an  immediate 
departure  with  her  aunt  and  himself,  on  some  plausible  pretence,  to  another  portion  of  the 
eonntry.  To  such  a  suggestion,  as  Lucy  knew  not  the  object,  she  offered  no  objection  ;  and 
a  lecret  departure  was  effected  of  the  three,  who,  after  a  lonely  ride  of  several  hours  through 
a  rente  circuitously  chosen  to  mislead,  were  safely  brought  to  the  sheltered  and  rocky 
abiding-place  of  the  robbers,  as  we  have  already  described  it.  Marks  of  its  offensive  features* 
however,  had  been  so  modified,  as  not  to  occasion  much  alarm.  T  he  weapons  of  war  had 
been  studiously  put  out  of  sight,  and  apartments,  distinct  fi'om  those  we  have  seen,  partly  the 
creation  of  nature,  and  partly  of  man,  were  assigned  to  the  accommodation  of  the  new 
comers.  The  outlaws  had  their  instructions,  and  did  not  appear,  though  lurking  and  watching 
fer  ever  around  in  close  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Nor,  in  this  particular  alone,  had  the  guilty  parties  made  due  provision  for  their  future 
lafety.  The  affair  of  the  guard  had  mode  more  stir  than  hod  been  anticipated  in  the  rash 
moment  which  had  seen  its  consummation ;  and  their  advices  warned  them  of  the  approach 
ti  a  much  larger  force  of  State  troops,  obedient  to  the  direction  of  the  district  attorney,  than 
they  oould  well  contend  with.  They  determined,  therefore,  prudently  for  themselves,  to 
keep  as  much  out  of  the  way  of  detection  as  they  could,  and  to  avoid  those  risks  upon  which 
a  previous  conference  had  partially  persuaded  them  to  adventure.  They  were  also  apprised 
of  the  greater  excitement  attending  the  fate  of  Forrester  than  could  possibly  have  followed 
the  death,  in  his  place,  of  the  contemplated  victim  ;  and  adopting  a  habit  of  caution  hereto- 
fore but  little  considered  in  that  region,  they  prepared  for  all  hazards,  and  at  the  s^ime  time 
tldtly  determined  upon  the  suspension  of  their  numerous  atrocities — at  least,  while  a  con- 
tiolling  force  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Previous  impunity  had  led  them  so  &r,  that  at 
Ingth  the  neighbouring  country  was  aroused,  and  sU  the  better  classes,  taking  advantage  of 
the  excitement,  grew  bolder  In  the  expression  of  their  anger  against  those  who  had  beset  them 
•0  long.  The  sheriff,  Moxson,  had  been  something  tutored  by  these  influences,  or,  it  had 
been  fair  to  surmise,  his  scruples  would  have  been  less  difficult  to  overcome. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pursuit  of  Ralph  Colleton,  as  the  murderer  of  Forrester,  had  beea 
My  urged  by  the  officers.  The  pursuers  knew  the  route,  and  having  the  control  of  now 
Wies  as  they  proceeded,  at  frequent  intervals,  gained  of  course  at  every  step  upon  the  un- 
consclous  travelers.  We  have  seen  the  latter  retiring  to  repose  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Under  the  several  fatigues  which  all  parties  had  undergone,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  sun 
ihould  have  arised  some  little  time  before  those  who  had  not  retired  quite  so  early  as  himself. 
At  a  moderately  late  hour  they  breakfasted  together— the  family  of  the  'Waggoner,  and 
^^ib,  and  our  old  friend  the  pedlar.  Pursuing  the  same  route,  the  two  latter,  after  the 
''put,  separated,  with  many  acknowledgments  on  both  sidesi  from  the  emigra  ing  party, 
*^ PQTsned  their  way  together.     On  their  road,   Bunco  gave  the  30uth  a  long  .  nd  par- 
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tieular  account  of  all  those  cirenmstancei  at  the  village  inn  by  which  he  had  been  de|irifiiA 
■of  his  chattels,  and  congratulated  himself  not  a  little  on  the  adroit  thought  which  had  deter^ 
mined  him  to  retahi  the  good  steed  of  the  Lawyer  Pippin  in  Ueu  of  his  losses.     He  spoke  of 
it  as  quite  a  clever  and  creditable  performance,  and  one  as  ftilly  deserving  the  golden  hononni 
of  the  medal  as  many  of  those  doings  which  are  so  rewarded.     On  this  point  his  oompaoiM 
said  Kttle ;  and  though  be  could  not  altogether  comprehend  the  propriety  of  the  pedlai^ 
morals,  he  certainly  did  not  see  but  that  the  necessity  and  pressing  danger  of  his  situatiaa 
somewhat  sanctioned  the  deceit.     He  suggested  this  idea  to  Bunoe ;  but  when  he  came  Is 
talk  of  the  propriety  of  returning  the  animal  the  moment  he  was  fairly  in  safety,  the  speeOi 
later  failed  entirety  to  perceive  the  philosophy  of  his  doctrine. 

The  sherifiTs  officers  came  upon  the  waggoner  a  few  hours  after  the  two  had  separated  km 
them.  The  intetligence  received  from  him  quickened  their  pace,  and  towards  noon,  they  das- 
erled  our  two  travellers  aacending  a  bill  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  them.  A  repeatei 
application  of  the  spur  brought  them  together,  and,  aa  had  been  anticipated  by  Rivers,  Ralph 
offered  not  the  slightest  objection,  when  once  satisfied  of  the  legality  of  his  arrest,  to  becomiBg 
their  prisoner.  But  the  consternation  of  Bunoe  was  inexpressible.  He  endeavoured  to  sbd» 
ter  himself  in  the  adjohiing  woods,  and  was  quietly  edging  his  steed  into  the  covert  for  that  pm^ 
pose  on  the  first  alarm,  but  was  not  permitted  by  the  sharp  eyes  and  ready  unacrupulosityiif 
the  robber  representatives  of  the  law.  They  had  no  warrant,  it  is  true,  for  tho  arrest  of  soy 
ether  person  than  *'the  said  Ralph  Colleton;  '*  but  the  unlucky  colour  of  Pippin's  horse, ud 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  animal,  readily  identifying  him,  did  the  bushiess  for  the  pedlifc 
Under  the  custody  of  the  laws,  therefore^  we  behold  the  youth  retracing  his  ground,  hormw 
■tricken  at  the  death  of  Forrester— indignont  at  the  suspicions  entertained  of  himself  as  tho 
murderer,  but  sanguine  of  the  result,  and  firm  and  fearless  as  ever.  Not  so  Bunco-;  then 
were  cruel  visions  in  his  sight  of  seven-sided  pine  rails — fierce  regulators — Lynch's  law,  and  ill 
that  terrible  paraphernalia  of  punishment,  which  is  studiously  arrayed  in  those  regions  for  tht 
enjoyment  of  evil«doers.  The  neit.day  found  them  both  securely  looked  up  in  the  commoi 
l^aol  of  Chestatot. 

CHAPTER     II 

"  I  moMt  go  on,  yet  trembltt— would  iihnnk  tiack. 
Yet  d«rB  not.    Tu  a  good  thought  pronpft'  me  oa 
AimI  let  me  stand  to  it.    1  mity  not  lose. 
Whatever  be  the  game.    There  are  higli  powers 
That  wMch  lor  the  well  -doing,  and  befriend." 

The  young  mind  of  Coileton,  excursive  as  it  was.  could  scarcely  realize  to  itself  the  sIraogB 
and  rapidly  succeeding  changes  of  the  lost  few  days.  Selfoexilcd  from  the  dwelling  in  which 
so  mu^  of  his  heart  and  hope  had  been  stored  up ;  a  wanderer  among  the  wandering— asaanltad 
by  ruffians — the  witness  of  their  crimes— pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  finally  tht 
tenant  of  a  prison  as  a  criminal  himself!  After  the  first  emotions  of  astonishment  and 
ation  had  subsided — ignorant  of  the  result  of  this  last  adventure,  and  preparing  for  the 
—he  called  for  pen  and  paper,  and  briefly  to  his  uncle,  recounted  his  adveptures,  as  we  halt 
already  related  them,  partially  acknowledging  his  precipitance  in  departing  from  his  hoamk 
but  substantially  insisting  upon  the  propriety  of  those  grounds  which  bad  made  him  dt 
fio.  To  Edith,  what  could  he  say  ?  Nothing— everything.  His  letter  to  her,  endoMd  It 
that  to  her  unde,  was  just  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  with  a  character  such  n  wt 
have  endeavoured  to  describe — that  of  the  genuine  aristocratic  of  Carolinar-gentle,  but  Bia  i 
soothing,  but  manly — truly  but  loftily  afieetlonate— the  rook  touched,  if  not  softened,  by  the 
sunbeam  Warm  and  impetuous,  but  generally  just  in  his  emotions— liberal  In  his  usual  etti» 
mate  of  mankind,  and  generous,  to  a  fault,  in  all  his  associations.  Ignorant  of  any  value  m 
money,  unless  for  high  purposes — as  subservient  to  taste  and  civilixation — a  graceful  humanitjy 
and  in  honourable  afiection.  With  a  tenderness  the  most  respectful,  he  reiterated  his  love-— 
prayedforhcrprayers— frankly  admitted  his  error  in  his  abrupt  flight,  and  ft«ely  pronuMd 
atenement  as  soon  as  he  should  be  i^eed  from  his  diffloulties ;  an  event  which,  in  spoaking  to 
her,  he  doubted  not.  This  duty  over,  his  mind  g^w  somewhat  relieved,  and  dispatching  a 
note  by  the  gaoler's  deputy  to  the  lawyer  Pippin ,  he  desired  immediately  to  aee  him. 
bed  looked  for  such  an  invitation,  and  was  already  in  attendance.     His  v^greta 
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digiovi  but  hb  gratifioatkm  not  Icm,  ai  it  would  give  hin  an  opportunity,  ibr  Mms  time 
talrad,  for  lervini^  w  «zoelient  a  gentleman.  But  the  lawyer  ihook  hii  head  with  moft  pro- 
MoDal  uncertainty  at  every  itcp  of  hii  own  narration  of  die  case,  and  soon  convinced  Kalph 
tint  be  really  itood  in  a  very  awkward  predicament.  Ho  described  the  situation  of  the  body 
ti  Forrester  when  found — the  bloody  dirk  which  lay  beside  it,  having  the  ioitinls  of  his  name 
]UBly  carved  npon  it^his  midnight  flight— his  dose  companionship  with  Forrester  on  the 
Cfming  of  the  night  in  which  he  had  been  murdered — a  fact  proved  by  old  Walton  and  his 
fnHy .the  intimate  freedom  with  whioh  Forrester  had  been  known  to  oonfide  his  purposes 
tothe  youth,  deduolble  from  the  joint  call  which  they  had  mode  upon  tho  sweetheart  of 
die  former — and  many  other  smaller  details,  unimportant  in  themselves,  but,  linked  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  particulars,  strengthening  the  chain  of  circumstances  against  him  to  a 
degree  which  rendet«d  it  improbable  thot  he  should  escape  conviction.  Pippin  sought,  how 
ever,  to  console  his  client,  and,  after  the  first  development  of  particulars,  the  natural  buoyancy 
cfdie  yonth  returned.  He  was  not  disposed  readily  to  despair,  and  his  courage  and  confidence 
niB  with  the  pressure  of  eventa.  He  entered  into  a  plain  story  of  all  the  particulars  of  his 
fligfat— the  instrumentality  of  Miss  Munro  in  that  transaction,  and  which  she  could  explain,  in 
Mh  a  manner  as  to  do  away  with  any  unfavourable  impression  which  that  circumstance,  of 
lielf,  might  create.  Touching  the  dagger,  he  could  say  nothing.  He  had  discovered  its  loss, 
bit  knew  not  at  what  time  he  had  lost  it.  The  manner  in  which  it  hod  been  found  was  of 
fatal,  unless  this  fact  could  have  been  established ;  and  for  this  the  consulting  particf) 
BO  hope.  Still  they  did  not  despair,  but  proceeded  to  tho  task  of  preparing  the  defence 
fc^tbe  day  of  trial,  whIoh  was  at  hand.  Tho  technical  portions  of  the  case  were  managed  by 
(he  hwycr,  who  issued  his  subpoinas — made  voluminous  notes— wTotc  out  the  exordium  of.his 
^eeeh,  and  sat  up  all  night  committing  it  to  memory. 

Having  done  all  that  the  occasion  called  for'in  his  interWcw  with  Ralph,  the  lawyer  pro* 
ended  to  visit,  uncalled-for,  one  whom  he  considered  a  far  greater  criminal — the  murder  being 
yioved^-than  his  client.     The  cell  to  which  the  luckless  pedlur,  Bunco,  had  been  carried,  was 
Mt  far  from  that  of  the  former,  and  the  rapid  step  of  the  lawyer  soon  overcame  the  distance 
between.     Never  was  man  seemingly  so  glad  to  see  his  neighbour,  as  was  Bunco,  on  this 
oceasion,  to  look  upon  Pippin.     His  delight  found  words  of  the  most  honojred  description  for 
hii  visitor,  and  his  delight  was  truly  infectious.     The  lawyer  was  delighted  too,  but  hh 
ddlght  was  of  a  far  diflTerent  origin.     He  had  now  some  prospect  of  getting  back  his  favourite 
iteed~that  fine  animal,  described  by  him  elsewhere  to  the  pedlar,  as  one  docile  as  a  dog,  and 
fleet  as  a  deer.      He  had  heard  of  the  safety  of  his  horse,  and  his  anger  with  tho  pedlar  had 
Vndergone  some  abatement ;    but  with  the  consciousness  of  power,  as  is  tho  case  with  inferior 
ninds,  came  a  strong  desire  for  its  use.     He  knew  that  the  pedlar  hod  been  guilty,  in  a  legal 
MBse,  of  no   crime,  and  could  only  be  liable  in   a  civil  action  for  his  breach  of  trust ; 
but  he  suspected   that  the  dealer   in    wares   was   ignorant   of  the   advantageous   distinc- 
tions in  morals  which  the  law  had  made,   and   consequently  amused  himself  with  playing 
VpOB  the   foars   of  tho   oflfcndcr.      He  put   on   a  countenance   of  much  comn^iscration, 
and  drawing  a  long   sigh,   regretted   the   necessity  which   had   brought   him  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  his  old  friend  to  the   last  terrors   of   justice.     But  Bunec  was   not  a  man 
to  be  easily  frightened.     As  he  phrased  it  himself,  he  had  been  quite  too  long  knocking  about 
among  men  to  be  taken  in  by  shadows,  and  replied  stoutly— though  really  with  some  internal 
lai^vings— to  the  lachrymal ities  of  the  learned  counsel.     He  gave  him  to  understand,  that  ii 
he  got  into  difficulty,  he  know  some  other  persons  whom  his  confessions  would  make  nncom- 
fbftaUe;  and  hinted  pretty  directly  at  certain  practices  of  a  certain  professional  gentleman, 
fvhidi,  though  the  pedlar  knew  nothing  of  the  technical  significant,  might  yet  come  under  the 
bead  of  barratry,  and  so  forth.     The  lawyer  was  the  more  timid  man  of  the  two,  and  found  it 
■eoetsary  to  pare  down  his  potency.     He  soon  found  it  profitable  to  let  the  matter  rest ;  and 
baring  made  arraiigemcnts  with  the  pedlar  for  bringing  suit  for  damages  against  two  of  the 
ae%libouring  fhrmers  ooncemed  in  the  demolition  of  his  wares — who,  happening  to  be  less 
grilty  than  their  accestorics,  had  ventured  to  remain  in  the  country — Bunce  found  no  diffl. 
adty  fn  making  his  way  oat  of  the  prison.     There  had  been  no  right  originally  for  his 
drtoitlon,  but  the  conseiousness  of  gulh,  and  some  other  ugly  misgivings,  had  so  relaxed  the 
Mrvei  of  the  Ittdeiman,  that  he  had  never  thought  to  Inquire  if  his  name  were  included  in  the 
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warrant  of  arrest.  It  is  probable  that  hlf  courage  and  confideoc^  woald  have  been  &r  1m 
than  it  appears  at  present,  had  not  Pippin  assured  him  that  the  regulations  were  no  longer  to 
be  feared;  that  the  judge  had  arrifed;  that  the  grand  Jury  had  found  bills  against  several  of 
the  oflTenders,  and  were  still  engaged  in  their  labours ;  that  a  detachment  of  the  state  miliUiy 
had  been  ordered  to  the  station,  and  that  things  looked  as  civil  as  it  was  altogether  poniiilt 
for  such  warlike  exhibition  to  make  them.  It  is  surprising  to  think  how  fearlessly  oneoow 
promising  was  the  conduct  of  Bunce  under  this  new  condition  of  aflairs. 

But  the  pedlar,  in  his  own  release  from  custody,  did  not  forget  his  less  fortunate  compSBios 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  dungeon  of  Ralph  Colleton,  bore  all  messages  between  tlw 
prisoner  and  his  counsel,  and  contributed,  by  his  shrewd  knowledge  of  human  kind,  not  afitdi 
to  the  material  out  of  which  his  defence  was  to  be  made.  He  suggested  the  suspicion  new 
before  entertained  by  the  youth,  or  entertained  for  a  moment  only,  that  bis  present  arrest  WM 
the  result  of  a  scheme  purposely  laid  with  a  reference  to  this  end,  and  did  not  scruple  to  . 
charge  upon  Rivers  the  entire  management  of  the  matter.  Ralph  could  only  narrate  wbst  he 
knew  of  the  malignant  hatred  of  the  outlaw  to  himself— another  fact  which  none  but  Lnej 
Munro  could  establish.  Her  evidence,  however,  would  only  prove  Rivers  to  have  meditated 
one  crime  ;  it  would  not  free  him  from  the  imputation  of  having  committed  another.  Stiliy  10 
much  was  important,  and  ciisuoltics  were  to  bo  relied  upon  for  the  rest.  But  what  was  the 
horror  of  all  parties  when  it  was  known  that  neither  Lucy  nor  any  of  the  landlord's  family  wm  . 
to  be  found.  The  process  of  subpcona  was  returned,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  alaiaed 
at  the  approach  of  the  military  in  such  force,  and  confident  that  his  agency  in  the  late  titMi 
actions  could  not  long  remain  concealed  in  the  possession  of  so  many,  though  guilty  Uko 
himself,  Munro  had  fled  to  the  west  The  mental  agony  of  the  youth,  when  thus  ioibrnei 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  He  was,  for  a  time,  utterly  prostrate,  and  gave  himself  op  to 
despair.  The  entreaties  of  the  pedlar,  and  the  counsels  and  exhortings  of  the  jawyer»iUled 
equally  to  enliven  him ;  and  they  had  almost  come  to  adopt  his  gloomy  resignation,  whoa,  H 
be  sat  on  his  low  bench,  with  head  drooping  on  his  hand,  a  solitary  glance  of  sunshine  Ml 
through  the  barred  window,  the  only  one  assigned  to  his  cell.  The  smile  of  God  idnself 
that  solitary  ray  appeared  to  the  diseased  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  he  grow  strcog  in  an  instant 
Talk  of  the  lossons  of  the  learned,  and  the  rciisonings  of  the  sage-^a  vagrant  breeiOi  i 
rippling  water,  a  glance  of  the  sweet  sunlight  have  more  of  consolation  in  them  for  the 
sad  heart  than  all  the  pleadings  of  philosophy.  They  bear  the  missives  of  a  hlglur 
teacher. 

Bunce  was  an  active  coadjutor  with  the  lawyer  in  this  melancholy  case.     He  made  ail 
inquiries — he  went  everywhere.     He  searched  in   all   places,  and  spared  no  labour,  but  at 
length  despaired.     Nothing  could  be  elicited  by  his  inquiries,  and  he  ceased  to  hope  hinisel( 
and  ceased  to  persuade  Ralph  into  hope.     The  lawyer  shook  his  head  in  reply  to  all  questiom^ 
and  put  on  a  look  of  mystery,  which  is  the  safety-valve  to  all  swollen  pretenders.     In  this 
state  of  affairs,  taking  the  borne  of  the  youth,  with  a  last  effort  at  discoveries,  Bunce  rode  forth 
hito  the  surrounding  country.     He  had  heretofore  taken  all  the  common  routes,  to  which,  in 
his  previous  intercourse  with  the  people,  he  had  been  accustomed  ;  be  now  determined  to 
strike  into  a  path  scarcely  perceptible,  and  one  which  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen 
before.     He  followed,  mile  after  mile,  its  sinuosities.     It  was  a  wild,  and  seemingly  an  OD^ 
trodden  region.     The  hills  shot  up  jaggedly  from  the  plain  around  him — the  fissures  were 
rude  and  steep— more  like  embrasures,  blown  out  by  sudden  power  from  the  solid  rock. 
Whnre  the  forest  appeared,  it  was  dense  and  intricate — abounding  in  brush  and  underwood; 
whore  it  wiik  deficient,  the  blasted  heath  chosen  by  the  witches  in  '  Macbeth '  would  have 
been  no  unfit  similitude.     Hopeless  of  human  presence  in  this  dreary  region,  the   pedlar  yet 
rodn  on,  as  if  to  dissipate  the  unpleasant  thoughts  following  upon  his  frequent  disappdntment. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  turn  in  the  winding  path  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  strange-looking 
figure,  not  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  neither  boy  nor  man,  uncouthly  habited,  and  aeeni« 
ingly  one  to  whom  all  converse  but  that  of  the  trees  and  rocks,  during  his  whole  life,  had  beea 
unfamiliar.     The  reader  has  already  heard  something  of  the  Cherokee  pony.»lt  was  upon  cue 
of  these  animals  he  rode.     They  are  a  small,  but  compactly-made  and  hardy  creature— of 
great  fortitude,  stubborn  endurance,  and  an  activity  which,  in  the  travel  of  day  after  day,  wiU 
seldom  depart  from  the  gallop.     It  was  the  increasing  demand  for  these  animala  that  had 
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bronght  into  exlttence  and  exercise  a  company  which,  by  a  transition  far  from  uncommoiit 
]Msied  readily  from  the  plundering  of  horses  to  the  cutting  of  throats  and  purses ;  scarcely 
discriminating,  in  their  reckless  rapacity,  between  the  several  degrees -of  crime  in  which  such  a 
practice  involved  them. 

Though  somewhat  uncouth  in  appearance,  the  new  comer  seemed  decidedly  harmless 

uy,  almost  idiotic  in  appearance.  His  smile  was  pleasant,  though  illuminating  features  of  the 
ragfgedest  description,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  even  musical  in  the  ears  of  the  pedlar,  to 
whom  any  voice  would  probably  have  seemed  so  in  that  gloomy  region.  He  very  sociably 
addressed  Bunce  in  the  patois  of  that  section,  and  the  ceremonial  of  introduction,  without  delay 
flr  difficulty,  was  overcome  duly  on  both  sides.  In  the  southern  wilderness,  indeed,  it  does 
aot  call  for  much  formality,  nor  does  a  strict  adherence  to  the  received  rules  of  etiquette 
beeomo  at  all  necessary  to  make  the  traveller  *'  hail  fellow  well  met*'  Anything,  in  that 
(jaairter,  savouring  of  reserve  or  stiffhess,  is  punished  with  decided  hostility  or  openly  avowed 
contempt ;  and,  in  the  more  rude  regions,  the  refusal  to  partake  in  the  very  social  employ- 
Bients  of  wrestling  or  whiskey-drinking,  has  brought  the  scrupulous  personage  to  the  more 
questionable  enjoyments  of  a  regular  gouging  match  and  fight.  A  demure  habit  is  the  most 
onpopular  among  all  classes.  Freedom  of  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  obtains  confidence 
nadily,  and  the  heart  is  won,  at  once,  by  an  off-handed  familiarity  of  demeanour,  which  fails 
ts  recognise  any  inequalities  in  human  condition.  The  society  and  the  continued  presence  of 
fltture,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  peculiar  abode,  puts  aside  all  merely  conventional  distinctions, 
md  men  meet  upon  a  common  footing.  Thus,  even  when  perfect  strangers  to  one  another, 
dterthe  usual  preliminaries  of  "  How  are  you,  friend,**  or  "strannger?" — "Whare  from?" — 
"  Whare  going  ?** — "  fair  "  or  **  foul  weather  ** — as  the  case  may  be,  the  acquaintance  is  esta- 
bBAed,  and  familiarity  well  begun.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Bunce  knew 
the  people  well,  and  exhibited  his  most  unrcluctant  manner.  The  horses  of  the  two,  in  like 
lunncr  with  their  masters,  made  similar  overtures ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  their  necks  were 
drawn  in  lines  parallel  to  each  other. 

Bunce  was  less  communicative,  however,  than  the  stranger.  Still  his  head  and  heart  alike 
wore  full,  and  he  talked  more  freely  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  his  Yankee  character. 
He  told  of  Ralph*s  predicament,  and  the  clown  sympathized ;  he  narrated  the  quest  which 
had  brought  him  forth,  and  of  ,his  heretofore  unrewarded  labours ;  concluding  with  naming 
tiw  ensuing  Monday  as  the  day  of  the  youth*s  trial,  when,  if  nothing  in  the  meantime  could  be 
dbeovered  of  the  true  criminal — for  the  pedlar  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  Ralph  was 
iuiocent— he  "mortally  feared  things  would  go  agin  him." 

•*  That  will  be  hard,  too — a  mighty  tough  difficulty,  now  stranngcr — to  be  hanged  for  other 
Mks*  doings.     Rut,  I  reckon,  he'll  have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  it.** 

**  Oh,'  no !  don't  say  so,  now,  friend,  I  beg  you.  What  makes  you  think  so  ?**  said  the 
mdoos  pedlar. 

"Why,  only  from  what  Iheer'd  you  say.  You  said  so  yourself,  and  I  believed  it  as  if  I 
Ind  seed  it,*'  was  the  reply  of  the  simple  countr}'man. 

"  Oh,  yes.  It's  but  a  poor  chance  with  him  now,  I  guess.  I'd  a  notion  that  I  could  find 
out  some  little  particular,  you  see ** 

"No,!  don't  see." 

**  To  be  sure  you  don't,  but  that's  my  say.     E  verj'body  has  a  say,  you  know." 

**No,  Idont  know." 

"  To  be  sure,  of  course  you  don't  know,  but  that's  what  I  tell  you.  Now,  you  must 
know " 

"  Don't  say  must  to  me,  strannger,  if  you  want  that  we  shall  keep  hands  off.  I  don't  let 
My  man  say  must  to  me." 

**  No  harm,  friend— I  didn't  mean  any  harm,**  said  the  worried  pedlar,  not  knowing  what  to 
nuke  of  his  acquaintance,  who  spoke  undcrstaudingly,  though  in  languag^which  left  the  fact 
doubtful.  Avoiding  all  circumlocution  of  phrase,  and  dropping  the  "  you  sees  "  and  "  you 
knows  **  from  his  narration,  he  proceeded  to  state  his  agency  in  procuring  testimony  for  the 
youth,  and  of  the  ill  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  him.  At  length,  in  the  course  of 
his  story,  which  he  contrived  to  tell  with  as  much  caution  as  came  within  the  scope  of  his 
education,  he  happened  to  speak  of  Lucy  Munro,  but  had  scarcely  mentioned  her  name,  when 
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his  queer  companion  interrupted  him—*'  Look  you,  strannger,  III  lick  you  now,  ofT-band,  if 
you  don't  put  Miss  for  a  handle  to  the  fill's  name.  Shc*s  Miss  Lucy.  DonH  I  know  her,  and 
han*t  I  seen  her,  and  !sn*t  It  I,  Chub  Williams,  as  they  culls  me,  that  loves  the  very  airth  she 
treads  ?" 

**  You  know  Miss  Luc}'  ?*  inquired  the  pedlar,  enraptured  even  at  this  moderate  discovery, 
though  carefully  coupluig  the  prefix  to  her  name  while  giving  it  utterance — "  now  do  you 
Xnow  MSss  Lucy,  friend,  and  will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  her?" 

•*  Do  you  think  I  will,  and  you  may  be  looking  arter  her  too  ?  Drot  my  old  hat,  strannger, 
but  I  do  itch  to  get  at  you." 

•*  Oh,  now,  Mr  Williams " 

**  I  wonH  answer  to  that  name.  CiUI  me  Chub  Williams,  if  you  wants  to  be  polite.  Bffotber 
always  called  me  Chub,  and  that^s  the  reason  I  like  it."* 

**  Well,  Chub,*'  said  the  other,  quite  paternally,  **  I  assure  you  I  don't  love  Miss  Monro— 
and " 

•*  What !  you  don't  love  Miss  Lucy  ?  Why,  everybody  ought  to  love  her.  Now,  if  yon 
donH  love  her,  1*11  hammer  you,  strannger,  off-band.** 

The  poor  pedlar  professed ;  and  satisfied,  after  a  while,  the  scruples  of  one  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  deformity,  he  also  discovered  to  labour  under  the  more  serious  curse  of  partii) 
idiocy.  Having  done  this,  and  flattered,  in  sundry  other  ways,  the  peculiarities  of  his  compip 
nion,  he  pursued  his  other  point  with  laudable  pertinacity.  He  at  length  got  from  Chob  Up 
own  history  :  how  he  had  run  into  the  woods  with  his  mother,  who  had  suffered  from  the  ill 
treatment  of  her  husband :  how,  with  his  own  industry,  he  had  sustained  her  wants,  and  «a^ 
plied  her  with  all  the  comforts  which  a  long  period  had  required ;  and  how,  dying,  at  lengti^ 
she  had  left  him — the  forest  boy — alone,  to  pursue  those  toils  which  heretofore  had  an  olgee^ 
while  she  yielded  him  in  return  for  them  society  and  sympathy.  These  particulars,  g;ot  from 
him  in  a  manner  the  most  desultory,  were  made  to  preface  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
narrative.  It  appears  that  his  harmlessness  had  kept  him  undisturbed,  even  by  the  wild  ms- 
rauders  of  that  region,  and  that  he  still  continued  to  procure  a  narrow  livelihood  by  his  wood? 
land  labours,  and  sought  no  association  with  that  humanity  which,  though  among  ieDoff^ 
creatures,  would  still  have  lacked  of  fellowship  for  him.  In  the  transfer  of  Lucy  from  ihs 
lillage  to  the  shelter  of  the  outlaws,  he  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her  person  and  form,  and 
had  ever  since  been  prying  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  second  and  similar  enjo}'ment.  He  nov 
made  known  to  the  pedlar  her  place  of  concealment,  which  he  bad,  some  time  .before  this 
event,  himself  discovered ;  but  which,  through  dread  of  Rivers,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  aater- 
tain  an  habitual  fear,  he  had  never  ventured  to  penetrate. 

"  Well,  I  must  see  her,"  exclaimed  Bunce.  **I  an*t  afraid,  'cause,  you  see,  Mr.'WilUsms 
— Chub,  I  mean — it's  only  justice,  and  to  save  the  poor  gentleman's  life.  Tm  sure  I  ougfakat 
to  be  afraid,  and  no  more  1  au't.     Won't  you  go  there  with  me.  Chub  ?" 

"  Can't  think  of  it,  strannger.  Guy  is  a  dark  man,  and  mother  said  I  must  keep  away 
when  he  rode  in  the  woods.     Guy  don't  talk — he  shoots." 

The  podlar  made  sundry  efforts  to  procure  a  companion  for  his  adventure  ;  but  finding  it 
in  vain,  and  determined  to  do  right,  he  grew  more  resolute  with  the  necessity,  and,  contenting 
himself  with  claiming  the  guidance  of  Chub,  he  went  boldly  on  the  path.  Having  reached  a 
certain  point  in  the  woods,  after  a  very  circuitous  departure  from  the  main  track,  the  guide 
pointed  out  to  the  pedlar  a  long  and  rude  ledge  of  rocks,  so  seeming  to  the  glance,  that  none 
could  have  over  conjectured  to  find  them  the  abode  of  anything  but  the  serpent  and  the  wolt 
Chub  gave  him  his  directions;  then  alighting  from  his  nag,  which  he  concealed  in  a  clump  of 
neighbouring  brush,  hastily  and  with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  ran  up  a  neighbouring  tree  wbieb 
overhung  the  prospect.  Bunce,  left,  alone,  grew  somewhat  staggered  by  his  fears.  He  nbW 
half-repcntod  of  the  self  imposed  adventure ;  wondered  at  his  own  rash  humanity,  and  might 
perhaps  have  utterly  forborne  the  trial  but  for  a  single  consideration.  His  pride  was  concerned, 
that  the  deformed  Chub  should  not  have  occasion  to  laugh  at  his  weakness.  Desccndiiigr 
therefore,  fmm  his  horse,  he  fastened  him  to  the  hanging  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and 
with  something  of  desperate  defiance  in  his  manner,  resolutely  advanced  to  the  silent  and  tsf' 
bidding  mass  of  rocks,  which  rose  up  so  silently  around  him.  In  another  moment,  and  bo  was 
lost  to  sight  in  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  entrance-passage  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  haff' 
vitted,  but  not  altogether  ignorant,  Chub. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

''They  have  tbee  in  their  gripe,  bat  fear  thou  sot— 
The  dirkneu  ie  thy  ahvltanr,  and  the  ufght , 
That**  bat  a  f^aem  tojailt,  bath  raan^  a  beam 
To  blew  and  guide  the  true  and  innocent." 


»> 


But  the  preparations  of  Bunce  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  those  most  deeply  in- 

terasted  in  his  progress  i  and  scarcely  had  the  worthy  tradesman  effected  his  entrance  fairly 
'     into  the  forbidden  territory,  when  he  felt  himself  grappled  from  behind.     He  struggled  with 

an  energy,  due  as  much  to  his  sudden  terror  as  to  any  exercise  of  the  free  will ;  but  he 
'     ftrus^led  in  vain.     The  arms  that  were  fastened  about  his  own,  bound  them  down  with  a 

grafp  of  steel ;  and  after  a  few  moments  of  desperate  effort,  accompanied  with  one  or  two  ex- 

*  damations,  half  surprise,  half  expostulation,  of~*'  Hello,  friend,  what  do  you  mean — "  and,  *'  I 
say,  now«  friend,  you'd  better  have  done — '*  the  struggle  ceased,  and  he  lay  supine  in  the  hold 

^     of  the  unseen  person  or  persons — for  there  were  more  than  one — who  had  secured  him.    These 

*  penons  he  could  not  then  discem-~the  passage  was  cavernously  dark,  and  had  evidently  been 

*  as  much  the  work  of  nature  as  of  art.  A  handkerchief  was  fastened  about  his  eyes,  and  he 
I*'  felt  himself  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  made  nothing  of  the  burden..  After  the 
^  progress  of  several  minutes,  in  which  the  anxiety  natural  to  his  situation  led  Bunco  into  fre- 
t  queat  exclamations  and  entreaties,  he  was  set  down,  and  a  buzzing  dialogue,  as  of  several 
F  persons,  having  first  taken  place  around  him,  the  bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he, 
f  was  once  more  permitted  their  free  exercise.  To  his  great  wonder,  however,  nothing  but'. 
'*  vomeii,  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  met  his  sight.  In  vain  did  he  look  around  for  the  men  who 
^  btought  hinu  They  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  so  silent  had  been  their  passage  out,  that 
*t  the  unfortunate  pedlar  was  compelled  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  belief  that  persons  of  the 
^  g^tler  i£X  had  beeii  in  truth  his  captors.  Had  he,  indeed,  given  up  the  struggle  so  easily  ? 
K     Xhift'thought  was  mortifying  enough,  and  yet,  when  he  looked  around  him,  he  grew  more 

*  iitisffed  with  his  own  efforts  at  resistance.  He  had  never  seen  such  strongly-built  women  ia 
t  Mg  life  I  scarcely  one  of  them  but  could  easily  have  overthrown  him,  without  stratagem,  in 
f,  gingie  combat.  The  faces  of  many  were  familiar  to  him ;  but  where  had  he  seen  them  before  ? 
^      Hit  memory  failed  him  utterly,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  bewilderment.     lie  looked 

*  axDObd^  and  the  scene  was  well  calculated  to  affect  a  nervous  mind.  It  was  a  fit  scene  for  the 
painter  of  the  supcmaturaL     The  small  apartment  in  which  they  were  was  formed  in  great 

if  pgftfrom  the  natural  rock  ;  where  a  fissure  presented  itself,  a  huge  pine  tree  overthrown  so 
gf  .to  fill  the  vacuity,  completed  what  nature  had  left  undone ;  and  bating  the  one  or  two 
code  cavities  left  here  and  there  in  the  sides— themselves  so  covered  as  to  lie  hidden  from  all 
withoat — there  was  all  the  compactness  of  a  regularly-constructed  dwelling.  A  single  and. 
gBuU  lamp,  pendant  from  a  beam  that  hung  over  the  room,  gave  a  feeble  light,  which,  taken  in 
Gonnexioii  with  that  borrowed  from  without,  served  only  to  make  visible  the  dark  indistinct  of 
theplatte. 

With  something  dramatic  in  their  taste,  the  old  women  had  dressed  themselves  in  sombre 
haUDments,  according  with  the  general  unique  of  all  things  around  them  ;  and,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate pedlar  continued  to  gaze  in  wonderment,  his  fear  grew  with  every  progressive  step  ia 
bjs  obtervatlon.  One  by  one,  however,  the  old  women  commenced  stirring,  and,  as  they 
noved»  now  before  and  now  behind  him— his  eyes  following  them  on  every  side,  he  at  length 
diseOTered,  amid  the  group,  the  small  and  delicate  form  of  the  very  being  for  whom  he 
gongfat..  There,  indeed,,  was  Lucy  Munro  and  her  aunt,  holding  a  passive  character  in  the 
gfanmge  agsembly.  This  was  encouraging ;  and  Bunce,  forgetting  his  wonder  in  the  satis- 
fu^im.  which  such  a  prospect  afforded  him,  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  forward  to  them, 
iiAien  a  salutary  twitch  of  the  arm  from  one  of  the  Beldame  troop,  by  tumbling  him  back- 
iiiirdg  Dpdn  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  brought  him  again  to  a  consideration  of  his  predicament. 
Eg  eonld  not  be  restrained  from  speech,  however,  though,  as  he  spoke,  the  old  women 
ishtad  hir  'face  on  all  hands  with  strokes  from  brushes  of  fern,  which  occasioned  him  no 
4Bin  buiottVeiiience.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  now  to  recede,  and  in  a  broken  manner—* 
tMiBB  as  much  by  "his  own  hurry  and  vehemence  as  by  the  interruptions  to  which  he  was 
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subjected— he  contrived  to  say  enough  to  Lucy  of  the  situation  of  Colleton  to  revive  in  bir 
on  interest  of  the  most  painful  character.  She  rushed  forward,  and  was  about  to  ask  more 
from  the  beleaguered  pedlar ;  but  it  was  not  the  policy  of  those  having  both  of  them  in  chai|e 
to  permit  such  a  proceeding.  One  of  the  stoutest  of  the  old  women  now  came  promineatlf 
upon  the  scene,  and  with  a  rough  voice,  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  as  thit  of 
Munro,  commanded  the  young  girl  away,  and  gave  her  in  charge  to  two  attendants.  Bit 
she  struggled  still  to  hear,  and  Bunce  all  the  while  speaking,  she  was  enabled  to  gather  aaort 
of  the  particulars  in  his  narration  before  her  removal  was  effected.  The  mummery  hid 
ceased,  and  Bunce  having  been  carried  elsewhere,  the  maskers  resumed  their  native  appiral 
having  thrown  aside  that  which  had  been  put  on  for  a  distinct  purpose.  The  pedbr,  ii 
another  and  more  secure  department  of  the  robbers*  hiding-place,  was  solaced  with  thi 
prospect  of  a  long  and  dark  imprisonment. 

In  the  meantime,  our  little  friend  Chub  WilliamjET  had  been  made  to  undergo  his  ewi 
distinct  punishment  for  his  shore  in  the  adventure.  No  sooner  had  Bonce  been  laid  by  tlw 
heels,  than  Rivers,  who  had  directed  the  whole,  advanced  from  the  shelter  of  the  cave^  ii 
company  with  his  lieutenant,  Dillon,  both  armed  with  rifles,  and  without  saying  a  wordL 
singling  out  the  tree  on  which  Chub  had  perched  himself,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  hetdfll 
the  unfortunate  urchin.  He  saw  the  danger  in  an  instant,  and  his  first  words  were  chli> 
raoteristic — "  Now,  dont— dont,  now,  I  tell  you,  Mr  Guy— you  may  hit  Chub." 

*'  Come  down  then,  you  rascal,**  was  the  reply,  as  with  a  laugh,  lowering  the  weapon,  k 
awaited  the  descent  of  the  spy.  "  And  now.  Bur,  what  have  you  to  say  that  I  sfaookhl 
wear  out  a  hickory  or  two  upon  you  ?" 

*'  My  name  an*t  Bur,  Mr  Guy — my  name  is  Chub,  and  I  dont  like  to  be  called  out  of  Bj 
name.     Mother  always  called  me  Chub.** 

**  Well,  Chub— since  you  like  it  best,  though  at  best  a  bur — ^what  were  you  doing  In  tU 
tree?  How  dare  you  spy  into  my  dwelling,  and  send  other  people  there?  Speak,  or  If 
skin  you  alive.** 

"Now,  don*t,  Mr  Guy.  Don't,  I  beg  you.  'Taint  right  to  talk  so,  and  Idont  Ukolt 
But  is  that  your  dwellhig,  Mr  Guy,  in  truth  ?  You  really  live  in  it  all  the  year  round  ?  Nm 
you  don't,  do  you  ?" 

The  outlaw  had  no  fierceness  when  contemplating  the  object  before  him.  Strange  niton 
He  seemed  to  regard  the  deformities  of  mind  and  body  in  the  outcast  under  his  eyes  as  ioa» 
thing  kindred.  Was  there  anything  like  sympathy  in  such  a  feeling ;  or  was  it  rather  thu 
perversity  of  temper,  which  sometimes  seems  to  cast  an  ennobling  feature  over  violence,  MM 
to  afford,  here  and  there,  a  touch  of  that  moral  sunshine,  which  can  now  and  then  ghe  M 
almost  redeeming  expression  to  the  countenance  of  vice  itself?  He  contemplated  theidli 
for  a  few  moments  with  a  close  eye,  and  a  mind  evidently  busied  in  thought  Lajring  U 
hand  at  length  on  his  shoulder,  he  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  deformed  started  back  froB 
the  touch  as  if  in  horror — a  feeling,  indeed,  fully  visible  in  every  feature  of  his  face.*-**  Now 
don*t,touch  Chub,  Mr  Guy.  Mother  said  you  were  a  dark  man,  and  told  me  to  keep  clear  o 
you.     Don*t  touch  me  again,  Mr  Guy  ;  I  don't  like  it." 

The  outlaw,  musingly,  spoke  to  his  lieutenant — "  And  this  is  education— who  shall  doib 
its  importance' — ^who  shall  say  that  it  does  not  overthrow,  and  altogether  destroy,  the  orfgioe 
nature  ?  The  selfish  mother  of  this  miserable  outcast,  fearing  that  he  might  be  won  away  fken 
his  service  to  her,  taught  him  to  avoid  all  other  persons,  and  even  those  who  had  treated  he 
with  kindness  were  thus  described  to  this  poor  dependant.  To  him  the  sympathies  of  otbtf 
would  have  been  the  greatest  blessing,  yet  she  so  tutored  him,  that,  at  her  death,  he  was  kl 
desolate.  You  hear  his  account  of  me,  gathered,  as  he  says,  and  as  I  doubt  not,  fron  he: 
own  lips.  That  account  is  true,  so  far  as  my  other  relationships  with  mankind  in 
concerned ;  but  not  true  as  regards  my  connections  with  her.  I  furnished  that  old  creaton 
when  she  was  starving,  and  when  this  boy,  sick  and  impotent,  could  do  little  for  he! 
service.  I  never  uttered  a  harsh  word  in  her  ears,  or  treated  her  unkindly,  yet  tbi 
is  the  character  she  gives  of  me,  and  this,  indeed,  the  character  which  she  has  givei 
of  all  others.  A  feeling  of  the  narrowest  selfishness  has  led  her  delil>erately  to  nif 
'  represent  all  monkmd ;  and  has  been  productive  of  a  more  ungracious  result,  in  driv&4 
one  from  his  species,  who,  more  than  any  other,  stands  in  need  of  their  svmpathy  anc 
Mjodation." 
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While  Rivers  spoke  thus,  the  idiot  listoaed  with  an  air  of  the  most  stupid  attention.  Hig 
head  fell  on  one  shoulder,  and  one  hand  partially  sustained  it.  As  the  former  concluded  his 
nnarlis,  Chub  recovered  a  posture  as  nearly  erect  as  possible,  and  remarked  with  as  much 
i^nificance  as  could  comport  with  his  general  expression—**  Chub's  mother  was  good  to 
Chub,  and  Mr  Guy  mustn't  say  nothing  agin  her.*' 

**  But,  Chub,  will  you  not  come  and  live  with  me  ?  I  will  give  you  a  good  rifle^ne  like 
tUi,  and  you  shall  travel  everywhere  with  me." 

**  You  will  beat  Chub  when  you  arc  angry,  and  make  him  shoot  people  with  the  rifle.  I 
wont  have  the  rifle.  I  don't  wont  it.  If  folks  say  harm  to  Chub,  ho  can  lick  them  with  his 
kti.     Chnb  don't  want  to  live  with  you." 

<*  Well,-  as  you  please.     But  come  in  and  look  at  my  house,  and  see  where  I  live." 

**  And  shall  1  see  the  strannger  agin  ?  I  con  lick  him,  and  I  told  him  so.  But  he  called  me 
Chub,  and  I  made  fHends  with  him." 

*•  Yes,  you  shall  see  him,  and " 

"  And  Miss  Lucy  too— I  want  to  see  Miss  Lucy — Chub  saw  her,  and  she  spoke  to  Chab 
ynterday." 

The  outlaw  promised  him  all,  and  after  this  there  was  no  farther  difBcuIty.  The  uncon- 
leioas  idiot  scrupled  no  longer,  and  followed  his  conductors  into— prison.  It  was  necessar}', 
flbr  the  ftirther  safety  of  the  outlaws  in  their  present  abode,  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
The  secret  of  their  hidiog-ploce  was  in  the  possession  of  quite  too  many,  and  the  subject  of 
deliberation  among  the  leaders  was  now  into  the  propriety  of  its  continued  tenure.  The 
eooBtry,  they  felt  assured,  would  soon  be  overrun  with  the  state  troops.  They  had  no  fears 
if  discovery  from  this  source,  prior  to  the  affair  of  the  massacre  of  the  guard,  which  rendered 
Moessory  the  secretion  of  many  in  their  retreat,  who,  before  that  time,  were  perfectly  uncon- 
KhNU  of  its  existence.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  now  ki\own  to  the  pedlar  and  the  idiot, 
Beitber  of  whom  had  any  reason  for  secrecy  on  the  subject  in  the  event  of  their  being  able  to 
■•ke  it  public  The  difficulty,  with  regard  to  the  two  latter,  subjected  them  to  some  small  risk 
if  laffering  from  the  ultimate  resource  of  roguery ;  but  so  much  blood  had  been  already  spilt, 
ftat  the  sense  of  the  majority  revolted  at  the  farther  resort  to  that  degree  of  violence,  par- 
ttonlarly,  too,  when  it  was  recollected  that  they  could  only  hold  their  citadel  for  a  certain  and 
Aort  period  of  time.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  they  themselves  continued 
h  their  hiding-place,  that  Bunco  and  Chub  should,  perforce,  continue  their  prisoners.  Having 
»  determined,  and  made  their  arrangements  accordingly,  the  two  last  made  captives  were 
wigned  a  cell,  chosen  with  reference  to  its  greater  security  than  the  other  portions  of 
thdr  hold ;  and  sufficiently  tenacious  of  its  trust,  it  would  seem,  to  have  answered  well  its 

pvrposc. 

b  the  meantime  the  sufferings  of  Lucy  Munro  were  such  as  may  well  be  understood 
from  the  character  of  her  feelings,  as  we  have  hitherto  surveyed  their  expression.  In  her 
oirn  apartment — her  cell,  we  may  style  it,  for  she  was  in  some  sort  of  honourable  bondage, 
Ae  brooded  with  deep  melancholy  over  the  narrative  given  by  the  pedlar.  She  had  no 
nuoQ  to  doubt  its  correctness,  and  the  more  she  meditated  upon  it,  the  more  acute  became 
her  misery.  But  a  day  intervened,  and  the  trial  of  Ralph  Colleton  must  take  place,  and 
without  her  evidence,  she  was  well  aware  there  could  be  no  hope  of  his  escape  from  the 
doom  of  felony-r-from  the  death  of  shame  and  physical  -agony.  The  whole  picture  grew  up 
eebra  her  excited  fancy — she  beheld  the  assembled  orowd-^she  saw  him  borne  to  execution^ 
nA  her  senses  reeled  beneath  the  terrriblc  conjurations  of  her  fancy.  She  threw  herself 
]troetrate  upon  her  couch,  and  strove  not  to  think,  but  in  vain.  The  mind,  still  active, 
■addened,  and  she  grew  conscious  herself— the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  consoiousness^that 
reison  was  no  longer  secure  in  her  sovereignty  ;  and  with  a  strong  effort  of  the  still  firm  will, 
ibe  strove  rather  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  defeating  the  awful  fate,  and  rescuing  the 
Victim  tnm  the  death  suspended  above  him — and  she  succeeded,  while  deliberating  on  such 
aeans,  in  quieting  the  more  subtle  workings  of  her  imagination. 

Many  were  the  thoughts  which  came  into  her  brain  in  this  examination.  At  one  time 
ibe  thought  it  not  impossible  to  coi^^vey  a  letter,  in  which  her  testimony  should  be  carcfully- 
Kt  down  $  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  messenger,  and  the  doubt  that  such  a  statement 
^Qld  prove  of  any  avail,  decided  her  to  seek  for  other  means.     An  ordvaax^  tg&qA^  vsA^tk 
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moderate  degree  of  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  individua],  would  have  contented  itself  witli 

some  such  step ;  bat  such  a  mind  and  such  affections  were  not  those  of  the  high-anoled  ind 

spirited  Lucy.     She  dreaded  not  personal  danger,  and  to  rescue  the  youth,  whom  sbejw 

inueh  idolized,  from  the  doom  that  threatened  him,  she  would  have  wQlingly  dared  U 

encounter  that  fate  itself  in  its  darkest  forms.     She  determined,  therefore,  to  rely  ehiefly 

upon  herself  in  all  efforts  which   she  could  make  ior  the  purpose  in  view ;  and' her  object, 

therefore,  was  to  effect  a  return  to  the  village  in  time  to  appear  at  the  trial.     Yet  bow  shgnld 

this  be  done?     She  felt  herself  to  be  a  captive,  she  knew  the   restraints  upon  ber,  and  did 

not  doubt  that  all  bSr  motions  were  sedulously  observed.     How  then  should  she  proceed? 

An  agent  «vas  necessary  ;  and,  while  thus  deliberating  with  herself  upon  the  difficulty  ifm 

assailing  her  at   the  outset,    her  ears  were  drawn  to  the  distinct  utterance  of  soimdi, 

as  of   persons    engaged    in    conversation,    from    the    aciyoining    section    of    the   nek. 

One  of  the  voices  appeared  familiar,    and   at  length  she  distinctly  made  out  her  owa 

name  in  various  parts  of  the  dialogue.     She. soon  distinguished  the  nasal  tones  of  the 

pedlar,  whose   prison  acyoioed  her  own,    separated   only  by  a  huge  wall  of   earth  nd 

rock,  the  rude  and  jagged  sides  of  which  had  been  made  complete,  where  naturally  impeN 

feet,  for  the  purposes  of  a  wall,  by  the  free  use  of  day,  which,  plastered  in  huge  nuuM 

into  the   crevices  and  every  fissure,   was  no  inconsiderable  apology  for  the  more  perfied 

structures  of  civilization.     Satisfied  at  length  that  the  two  so  confined  were  friendly,  dM 

contrived  to  make  them  understand  her  contiguity  by  speokiog  in  tones  sufficiently  low  as  U 

be  unheard  beyond  the  apartment  in  which  they  were.     In  this  way  she  was  enabled  ti 

converse  with  the  pedlar,  to  whom  all  her  difficulties  were  suggested,  and  to  whom  she  dii 

not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  knew  that  which  would  not  fail  to  save  the  life  of  CoIIetOB 

Bunco  was  not  slow  to  devise  various  measures  for  the  further  promotion  of  the  scbcm 

none  of  which,  however,  served  the  purpose  of  showhag  to  either  party  how  they  should  g« 

put,  and  but  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  idiot,  it  is  more  than  probable,  jdespairing  of  sncecs 

they  would  at  length  have  thrown  aside  the  hope  of  doing  anything  for  the  youth  as  pe 

feoUy  illusory.     But  Chub  came  in  as  a  prime  ausiliar.    From  the  first  moment  in  which  I 

heard  the  gentle  tones  of  iHicy's  voice,  he  had  busied  himself  with  his  long  nails  and  km 

fingers  in  removing  the  various  masses  oi  clay  which  had  been  made  to  fill  up  the  sundi 

crevices  of  the  intervening  wall,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  detach  a  large  square  of  d 

rock  itself,  which,  with  all  possible  pains  and  caution,  he  lifted  from  the   embrasure.     Tk 

done,  he  could  distinguish  objects,  though  dimly,  from  one  apartment  in  the  other,  and  tb 

introduced  the  parties  to  a  somewhat  nearer  acquaintance  with  one  another.     Having  do 

so  much,  he  reposed  from  his  labours,   content  with  a  sight  of  Lucy,  on  whom  he  co 

tinned  to  look  with  a  fixed  and  stupid  admiration.     He  had  pursued  this  work  so  noil 

lessly,  and  the  maiden  and  Buoce  had  been  so  busily  employed  in  discussing  their  sevei 

plans,  that  they  had  not  observed  the  vast  progress  which  Chub  had  made  towards  fumishi 

them  with  a  better  solution  of  their  difficulties  than  any  of  their  own  previous  cogitatioi 

"When  Bunco  saw  how  much  had  been  done  in  one  quarter,  he  applied  himself  resolnt 

to  similar  experiments  on  the  opposite  wall,   and  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  th 

as  a  dungeon,  the  dwelling  in  which  they  were  required  to  remain  was  sadly  deficient  in  soi 

'  few  of  the  requisites  of  security.     With  the  aid  of  a  small  pick  of  icon,  which  Lucy  hanc 

bim  from  her  cell*  he  pierced  the  outer  wall  in  several  places,  in  which  the  clay  had  b< 

required  to  do  the  offices  of  the  rock,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving,  from  the  sudd 

influx  of  light  in  the  apartment  succeeding  his  application  of  the  mstrument,  that,    witl 

small  labour  and  in  Uttke  time,  they  should  be  enabled  to  effect  their  escape,  at  least  into  i 

free  air,  and  under  tlie  more  genial  vault  of  heaven.     Having  made  this  discovery,  it  i 

determined  that  notUDg  more  riionld  be  done  until  night,  and  having  filled  up  the  apertn 

which  they  had  made  with  one  thing  or  another,  they  proceeded  to  consult*  with  m 

deliberate  composnre,  on  tlie  ftitnre  progress.     It  was  arranged  that  the  night  should 

permitted  to  set  in  fafrly— that  Lucy  should  retire  early,  having  first  been  studious  t 

lilBiiro  and  her  annt,  with  whom  she  more  exclusively  consorted — Rivers  having  altoget] 

kept  out  of  sight  since  her  removal^ should  see  her  at  the  evening  meal,  without  any  dep 

ture  from  her  usual  habits.     Bunc«  undertook  to  officiate  as  a  guide,  and  as  Chub  expresi 

biBself  willing  to  do  whatever  Miss  Lucy  should  tell  him,  it  was  arranged  that  be  sbo 
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remain,  oeeatioiialiy  nakin?  hinuclf  beard  in  his  cell,  as  if  in  conversation,  for  ns  long  a 
period  after  their  departure  as  might  be  thought  necotsary  to  put  them  &ufficiititly  in 
adnnoe  of  any  piirsuit'^a  requisition  to  which  Chub  readily  gave  his  consent.  lie  was 
Ikfl  ooly  oae  of  the  party  who  appeared  to  regard  the  whole  matter  with  comparative 
indiflerence.  He  knew  that  a  man  was'  in  danger  of  his  life— he  felt  that  he  himself  was 
is  prison,  and  he  said  he  would  rather  be  out  among  the  pine-trees ;  but  there  was  no 
m^  of  feelingp  such  as  troubled  the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  whose  spirit,  clothing 
Mnlf  la  alt  the  noblest  habiliments  of  manhood;  lifted  her  up  into  the  choicest  capcriurity  of 
ebsracter — nor  bad  he  that  anxiety  to  do  a  service  to  his  fellow  which  made  the  pedlar  throw 
ef  his  more  worldly  characteristics — he  did  simply  as  he  was  bid,  and  had  no  further 
Miss  Liwy,  he  said,  talked  sweetly,  like  his  mother,  and  Chub  would  do  for  AJias  Lucy 
■pytfUng  that  she  asked  him.  The  principle  of  his  government  was  simple,  and  having  chosen 
a  lOfeceigB  ho  did  not  withhold  his  obedience.  Thus  stood  the  prcparationB  of  tlio  three 
pmoaers,  whea  darkness-4ong  looked  for,  and  hailed  with  trembling  emotions— at  length  came 
dawn  over  the  silent  homestead  of  the  outlaws. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Speed,  PcouT  the  woods  aroand— let  none  eicap«, 
Or  all  is  periH'd ;  ytrt  ferbeM-  to  nUike : 
SInd  them  with  corda,  and  st-e  them  well  aecored. 
But  harm  ye  uot  their  Urea.** 

Tu  night  gathered  apace,  and  the  usual  hour  of  repose  had  come,     Lucy  retired  to  her 
ipvtment  with  a  trembling  heart,  but  a  conragcons  spirit,  fiill  of  a  noble  determination  to 
pcrseTere  in  her  project.     Though  full  of  fear,  she  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  retreat 
ton  the  decision  wMch  she  had  made.     Her  character  afforded  an  admirable  model  for  the 
Dot  unfrequent  union  of  shrinking  delicacy  with  manly  and  efficient  firmness.     Mnnro  and 
Rirers,  having  first  been  assured  that  all  was  quiet  by  a  ramble  which  they  took  around  their 
Udfaig-place,  returned  to  the  little  chamber  of  the  latter,  such  as  we  have  described  it  in  a 
aravious  portion  of  our  narrative,  and  proceeded  to  the  further  dlscunion  of  their  plans.    The 
mirA  of  the  landlord  was  very  ill  at  ease.     He  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  lifo  when  repose 
sad  a  fixed  habitation  become  necessary ;  and  when,  whatever  may  have  been  the  habits  of 
eiriier  manhood,  the  mind  ceases  to  crave  the  excitements  of  adventure,  and  foregoes,  or  would 
(iki  forego,  all  its  roving  characteristics.     To  this  state  of  feeling  had  he  come,  and  the  cir- 
comstances  which  now  denied  him  the  fruition  of  that  prospect  of  repose  which  he  had  pro« 
piiKd  himself  so  long,  were  regarded  with  no  little  restlessness  and  impatience*     At  the 
flHMnent,  they  could  make  no  positive  arrangements  for  the  fhture.     Munro  was  loath  to  give 
ip  the  property  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  he  had  acquired  in  the  ne^hboorheod,  and  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remove  to  any  other  region ;  and,  strange  to  say,  a  strong  feeling 
of  inhabitiveness — the  love  of  home — if  home  he  coeld  be  thought  to  have  anywhere,  might 
abDOSt  be  considered  a  passion  with  his  less  scrupulous  companion.     Thus  situated,  they  lin- 
gered on  in  the  hope  that  the  military  would  soon  be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood,  as 
it  could  only  be  maintained  at  great  expense  by  the  state ;  and  then,  as  the  country  was- bat 
nominally  settled,  and  so  sparsely  as  to  scarcely  merit  any  consideration,  they  felt  assured  that 
thsy  might  readily  return  to  their  old,  or  an>'  practices,  and  without  any  forther  apprehension;. 
The  necessity,  however,  which  made  them  thus  deliberate,  had  the  effect,  at  the  same  tioN^ 
of  impressing  them  with  a  gloomy  spirit,  not  common  to  either  of  them. 

•*  Let  us  see,  Munro-— there  is,  after  all,  less  to  apprehend  than  we  first  thought.  In  a 
wiok,  and  the  court  will. be  over;  in  another  week,  and  the  guard  wilt  be  withdrawn,  and  fbr 
this  period  only  will  it  be  necessary  that  we  should  keep  dark.  I  think  we  are  now  perfectly 
safe  where  we  are.  The  ooly  persons  who  know  of  our  retreat,  and  might  be  troublesome, 
are.  safe,  in  our  possession.  They  will  hardly  escape  until  we  let  them,  and  before  we  do  so 
we  shall  first  see  that  they  can  give  us  no  further  necessity  for  caution.  Of  our  own  party, 
none  are  permitted  to  know  the  secrets  of  our  hiding-place  but  those  in  whom  we  may  tniat 
confidently.  I  have  taken  care  to  provide  for  the  doniMfal-  at  some  distance  in  the  adjoining 
woods,  exaggerating  so  greatly  the  danger  of  exposure,  that  they  will  hardly  v«^t.^t%  tx^  Vti^ 
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seen  under  any  circnmstances  and  by  anybody.  Once  let  these  two  weeks  go  over,  and  1 
have  no  fears— we  shall  have  no  difficulties  then." 

"  And  what's  to  be  done  with  the  pedlar  and  the  fool?  I  say,  Gay,  there  niiist  be  no  imn 
blood—I  will  not  agree  to  it.  The  faict  Is,  I  feel  more  and  more  dismal  every  day  since  tbsl 
poor  fellow's  death ;  and  now  that  the  youngster's  taken,  the  thought  it  like  fire  in  mj 
brain,  which  tells  me  he  may  suffer  for  our  crime.** 

**  Why,  you  are  grown  parson.  Would  you  go  and  save  him  by  giving  up  the  true  cilBi- 
nal  ?  I  shall  look  for  that  after  this,  and  consider  myself  no  longer  in  safety.  If  yoa  go  €■ 
in  this  manner,  I  shall  begin  to  meditate  an  ofl'-hand  journey  to  the  MIsslssippL** 

**  Ay,  and  the  sooner  we  all  go  the  better,  though  to  be  plain,  Gny,  let  this  affair  once  blow 
over,  and  I  care  not  to  go  with  you  any  longer.  We  must  then  cut  loose  for  ever.  I  am  net 
a  good  man,  I  know— anything  beside ;  but  you  have  carried  me  on,  step  by  step,  until  I  sn 
what  I  am  afraid  to  name  to  myscIC     You  found  me  a  rogue — ^yon  have  made  me  a      ■* 

**  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  Speak  it  out,  Munro :  it  is  a  large  step  gained  towards  reAma 
when  we  learn  to  name  truly  our  off^ences  to  ourselves." 

**  I  daro  not  The  thought  is  sufficiently  horrible  without  the  thing.  I  hear  some  devfl 
whispering  it  too  frequently  in  my  ears,  to  venture  upon  its  utterance  myself.  But  you— 
how  you  can  live  without  feeling  it,  after  your  experience,  which  has  been  so  much  more  dread- 
ful than  mine,  I  know  not.** 

**  I  do  feci  it,  Munro,  but  have  long  since  ceased  to  fear  it  The  reiteration  takes  away 
the  terror  which  is  due  rather  to  the  novelty  than  to  the  offence.  But  when  f  began,  I  fdt  it 
The  first  sleep  I  had  after  the  affair  of  Jessup  was  full  of  tortures.  The  old  man,  I  thought, 
lay  beside  roe  in  my  bed ;  his  blood  ran  under  me  and  clotted  around  me,  and  fastened  me 
there,  while  his  gashed  face  kept  peering  into  mine,  and  his  eyes  danced  over  me  with  the  fierce 
light  of  a  threatening  comet.  The  dream  nearly  drove  me  mad,  and  mad  I  should  have  been 
had  I  gone  to  my  prayers.    I  knew  that,  and  chose  a  different  course  for  relief." 

«*What  was  that?" 

**  I  sought  for  another  victim  as  soon  after  as  I  conveniently  could.  The  one  spectre  super- 
seded the  other,  until  all  vanished.  They  never  trouble  me  now,  though  sometimes,  hi  my 
waking  moments,  1  have  met  them  on  the  roadside  glaring  at  me  from  bush  or  tree,  until  I 
shouted  at  them  fiercely,  and  then  they  were  gone.  These  are  my  terrors,  and  they  do  some- 
times unman  me.** 

**  They  would  do  more  with  me :  they  would  destroy  me  on  the  spot  But  let  us  no  more 
of  this.  Let  us  rather  see  if  we  cannot  do  something  towards  making  our  visions  more  agree- 
able.    Do  you  persevere  in  the  sacrifice  of  this  youngster  ?    Must  he  die  ?*' 

**  Am  I  a  child,  Walter  Munro,  that  you  ask  me  such  a  question?  Must  I  again  tell  over 
the  accursed  story  of  my  defeat  and  of  bis  success?  Must  I  speak  of  my  thousand  dofeate— 
of  my  overthrown  pretensions — my  blasted  hopes  where  I  had  set  my  affections— upon  which 
every  feeling  of  my  heart  had  been  placed  ?  Must  I  go  over  a  story  so  full  of  pain  and 
humiliation  ?  Must  I  describe  my  loss  in  again  placing  before  your  eyes  a  portraiture  like 
this?  '  Look,  man,  look,  and  read  my  answer  in  the  smile  which,  denying  me^  provides  me 
in  this  case  with  a  denial  as  immutable  as  hers.^ 

He  placed  before  his  companion  the  mmiature  of  Edith,  which  he  took  from  his  bosom, 
where  he  seems  carefully  to  have  treasured  it  He  was  again  the  envenomed  and  the  ezdteii 
savage  which  we  have  elsewhere  seen  him,  and  In  which  mood  Munro  knew  well  that  nothfaif 
could  be  done  with  him  in  the  shape  of  argument  or  entreaty.  He  went  on—**  Ask  me  m> 
questions,  Munro,  so  idle,  so  perfectly  unnecessary  as  this.  Fortune  has  done  handsomdy 
here.  He  falls  through  me,  yet  falls  by  the  common  hangman.  What  a  double  blow  is  thie 
to  both  of  them  !  I  have  been  striving  to  imagine  their  feelings,  and  such  a  repast  as  tint 
effort  has  procured  me — I  would  not  exchange  it — no — not  for  worlds — for  nothing  lete» 
Munro,  than  my  restoration  back  to  that  society— to  that  place  in  society,  ttom  which  my 
fierce  passions,  and  your  cruel  promptings,  and  the  wrongs  of  society  itself^  have  fbr  ever 
exiled  me.** 

**  And  would  you  return,  if  yon  could  do  so?" 

**  To-morrow.*-to.night— this  instant  I  am  sanguinary,  Munro— revengeful-^fieroe— aft 
tbsi  is  bad,  because  I  am  not  permitted  to  be  better.    My  pride— my  strong  feellngi 
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4N(My-ab8orbiiig  mood— there  have  no  other  field  for  exercise.    The  love  of  home— the  high 

\    ubitioii,  which,  had  society  done  me  common  justice,  and  had  not,  in  enslaving  itself,  dis- 

/  ksoored  and  defrauded  me— would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  made  me  a  {Mitriot. 

^   l^inide  is  even  now  to  command  the  admiration  of  men».I  never  sought  their  love-.     Thoiv 

Vprohation  would  have  made  me  fearless  and  fearftil  in  their  defence  and  for  their  rights — their 

lyiiitice  makes  me  their  enemy.     My  passions,  unprovoked  and  unexaggerated  hy  mortilying 

iqmlses,  would  have  only  heen  a  warm  and  stimulating  influence,  perpetually  working  in  their 

lovfee;  but,  pressed  upon  and  irritated  as  they  have  been,  they  grew  into  sb  many  wHd 

;  iBitti^  and  preyed  upon  the  cruel  or  the  careless  keepers,  whose  gentle  treatment  and  constant 

-  attention  had  tamed  them  into  obedient  servants.     Yet,  would  1  could,  even  now,  return  to 

;  Iht  condition  in  which  there  might  have  been  hope.    The  true  spectre  of  the  criminal — such 

^mI  am — the  criminal  chiefly  fhim  the  crimes  and  injustice  of  society,  not  forgetting  the 

If  sinctttion  of  my  boyhood,  which  grew  out  of  the  same  crimes,  and  whose  most  dreadful  lesson 

I  i  selfishness — ^is  despair !    The  black  waters  once  past,  the  hills  rise  between,  and  there  is 

return  to  those  regions  of  hope,  which,  once  lost,  are  lost  for  ever.     This  is  the  true 

fvufament — the  worst  punishment — which  man  inflicts  upon  his  fellow — the  felony  of  public 

i|Uon.    The  curse  of  society  is  no  unfit  illustration  of  that  ban,  which  its  faith  holds  forth 

the  penal  doom  of  the  future.     There  is  no  return  !** 

The  dialogue,  mixed  up  thus,  throughout,  with  the  utterance  of  opinions  on  the  part  of 
[fte  outlaw, — many  of  which  were  true,  or  fouuded  in  truth,  yet  coupled  with  many  false 
octioos, — was  devoted,  for  some  little  while  longer,  to  the  discussion  of  their  various 
and  plans  for  the  future.     The  night'  had  considerably  progressed  in  this  way, 
of  a  sudden,  their  ears  were  assailed  with  an  eldritch  screech,  like  that  of  the  owJ,. 
from  one  of  the  several  cells  around  them.    The  quick  sense  of  Rivers  immediately 
the  voice  of  the  idiot,  and  without  hesitation  he  proceeded  to  that  division  of  the 
which  contained  the  two  prisoners.     To  each  of  these  apartments  had  been  assigned  a 
or  watch,  whose  own  place  of  abode,  while  covered  completely  and  from  sight,  and 
■n  respects  furnishing  a  dwelling,  though  rather  a  confined  one,  for  himself,  enabled  him 
ittflnd  to  the  duty  assigned  him  without  himself  being  seen.     The  night  had  been  fairly 
in,  when  Bunco,  with  the  aid  of  Chub  Williams,  with  all  due  caution  proceeded  to  bis 
and  with  so  much  success,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  they  had  suooeeded,. 
only  in  making  a  Ikir  outlet  for  themselves,  but  for  Lucy  Munro  too.     The  watchman, 
the  meantime,  holding  his  station  as  merely  nominal,  gave  himself  as  little  trouble  as 
lie ;    and  believing   all  things    quiet,   had,    jdter   a  little  while,  insinuated  himself 
the  good  graces  of  as  attractive  a  slumber  as   may  usually  be  won    in  the  warm, 
season  in  the  south,  by  one  to  whom  a  night-watch  is  a  peculiarly  ungracious 
■crdse.     Before  this  conclusion,  however,  he  looked  forth  every  now  and  then,  anddeceiyed 
^the  natural  stillness  of  earth  and  sky,  he  committed  the  further  care  of  the  hours,  some- 
*kit  in  anticipation  of  the  time,  to  the  successor  who  was  to  relieve  him  on  the  watoh» 
VkboQt  being  conscious  of  this  decision  in  their  favour,    and   ignorant  entirely  of  the 
■itinel  himself,  the  pedlar  fortunately  chose  this  period  for  his  own  departure  with  the 
}MKig  lady  whom  he  was  to  escort ;  and  who,  with  probably  far  less  fear  than  her  gallant^, 
not  scruple,  for  a  single  instant,  to  go  forth  under  his  guidance.      Chub  took   his 
htmctions  from  the  lips  of  Lucy,  and  promised  the  most  implicit  obedience.     They  had 
Mreely  been  well  gone,  when  the  sentinels  were  changed,  and  one  something  more  tenacious 
tf  discipline,    or    something  less   drowsy  than   his   predecessor,    took   liis  place.     After- 
Mittering  at  intervals,  as  directed,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  probably,  from  the  time  at 
vUeh  bis  companion  had  departed,  Chub  thought  it  only  prudent  to  sally  forth  too.     Ac- 
nrdingly,  ascending  to  the  break  in  the  wall,  through  which  his  companion  had  made  his 
*ty,  the  urchin  emerged  from  the  cavern  at  the  unlucky  moment  when,  at  some  teiKbr 
ileen  paces  in  front  of  him,  the  sentinel  came  forth  from  his  niche  to  inspect  the  order  oC 
kii  watch.    Chub  saw  his  adversary  first,  ^  and  his  first  impulse  originated  the  scream  which- 
it  once  drew  the  attention  of  Rivers,  as  already  narrated.     The  outlaw  rushed  quipkiy 
to  the  scene  of  difficulty,  and  before  the  sentinel  had  well  recovered  from  the  astonifh- 
■cnt  ocoasioned  by  the   singularly  sudden  appearance  and  wild  screech  of  the   urchin. 
**  VThy,  what  is  this,  Briggs ;  what  see  you  ?**  was  the  hasty  Inquiry  ot  lK\N«t%. 
"  Tber^  ur,  there,"  exclaimed  the  watch,  still  half  bewttdertd,  and  i^dta^^w^  tA  ^« 
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of  the  hill,  where,  in  a  conJition  ieoiningly  of  itqwd  incertitudt  with  hiuuolfy  itodd  th 
imbcoile. 

**  Sfliw  apOQ  him  take  him  ut  oud^-i-let  him  not  esc^^  youl"  wcve  the  hasty  OEdeitl 
thfl  outUir.  Briggi  Mi  forwurd,  but  his  approsch  had  th^  effect  of  giving  detemiBotiea  tk 
to  Chub,  who.  just  as  tho  pursuer  thought  himseir  sure  of  the  captive,  andwas  Indeed  dirad( 
upon  hioK  doubied  himself  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  complete  ball,  and  without  effort  rolledheid 
long  down  the  hili,  gutharing  upon  his  feeit  as  he  attained  the  level,  seemingly  unhurt^  sad  ifli 
aU  the  agility  of  the  monkey. 

**  Shall  1  shoot,  sir?  **  was  the  inquiry  of  Bnggs,  as  the  urchin  stood  ofl^  laughing  wildly  I 
his  good  fortune. 

"  Now,  dooTt/'  was  tho  cry— "« now,  don't,"  was  tho  exelanotion  of  Chub  himseU^.iihc 
howcTcr,  trusting  nothing  to  the  effect  of  bis  entreaty,  ran  vigorously  on  bis  way. 

**  Yes,  shoot  him  down,**  was  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Munro ;  but  Rivers  struck  th 
poised  weapon  upward  in  tlie  hands  of  the  sentineJ,  to  the  astonishment  not  less  of  the  w 
tinel  than  of  tin  landlord. 

**  No.— let  him  live,  Munro— let  him  live*  Such  as  he  should  he  spared.  Is  ha  aa 
oiono —-without  feUowsUp — scorned— an  outcast— without  sympathy— like  myself?  Id 
him  live,  let  him  live  ! "  and  as  he  concluded  a  direction  so  strange  from  his  lips,  his  cooati 
Muioo  lodioated  fiiie  most  foreign  abstraction  of  bis  thoughts,  Munro  gave  du-ections  to  m 
after  tho  other  prisonoiv. 

A  few-  moments  sofiiced  for  this,  and  tho  panic  was  universal  among  the  inmates  of  tt 
rook.  Hm  seorel  was  now  lost,  unless  immediate  pursuit  could  avail  in  tlie  recovery  of  th 
fugitives  Thio  pursuit  waa  immediately  undertaken,  and  both  Rivers  and  Munro,  taki^ 
diflbront  dir«otioas»  and  disporsiog  their  whole  force  about  the  forest,  set  off  on  the  search^ 

Apprehensive  of  pursuit,  the  policy  of  Bonce,  to  whom  Lucy  gave  up  the  entire  direetia 
of  their  flight,  was  determined  upon  with  not  a  little  judgment  Assured  that  his  pumd 
weald  search  eliioAy  on  the  direct  route  between  their  abode  and  the  village,  to  which  thi| 
wosdd  necessarily  surmise  the  flight  was  directed,  he  boldly  determined  upon  a  course,  piska 
sinuously  out,  obliquing  largely  from  the  true  direction,  which,  while  it  would  material! 
lengthen  the  distance,  would  at  least  secure  them,  he  thought,  from  the  danger  of  contac 
with  the  soouring  party.  By  no  means  ignorant  of  the  country,  in  and  about  which,  be  ba 
frequently  travelled  in  the  pursuit  of  trade,  he  contrived,  fortunately,  in  this  way,  completal 
t»  mislead  the  pursuera,  and.  the  morning  found  them  still  some  distance  from  the  viUaga,  bi 
in  a  direction  aflbrdiag  few  chanees  of  interruption  in  their  contemplated  approach  to  U 
Lucy  was  dreadftdly  fatigued^  and  a  frequent  sense  of  weariness  almost  persuaded  her  to  li; 
down  life  itself  in  utter  whaustion,  but  the  encouraging  words  of  the  pedlar,  and  the  thongk 
of  his  peril,  for  whose  safety,  though  herself  hopeless  of  oil  beside,  she  would  wilUq|lt 
peril  all,  restored  her,  and  invigorated  her  to  renewed  effort.  At  the  dawn  of  day  thf 
approached  a  small  farmhouse,  some  of  the  inmates  of  which  happened  to  know  Lucy,  aa^ 
though  they  looked  somewhat  askant  at  her  companion,  and  wondered  not  a  littlo  at  the  ofa 
cnmstanoc  of  her  travelling  at  such  a  time  of  night,  yet,  as  she  was  generally  well  respected 
their  surmiie  and  scruples  were  permitted  to  sleep ;  and,  after  a  little  difficulty,  they  war 
persuaded  to  lend  her  the  £sroily  pony  and  side-saddle,  with  the  view  to  the  completion  of  hfl 
iouniey.  Tokmg  some  slight  refreshment,  she  hurried  on,  Bunco  taking  the  road  on  Ibo 
alongside  with  all  tlM  patient  docility  of  a  squire  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  to  the  great  sstb 
fiietion  of  all  parties,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  vilhige,  just  as  Counsellor  Pippin,  learns 
in  the  law,  waa  disputing  with  the  state  attorney  upon  tho  non-odmissibility  of  certain  peiaf 
of  testimony,  whioh  it  was  tho  policy  of  the  former  to  eaclude. 


CHAPTER    V. 

'*  Read  out  the  doom-^tlie  written  doom  of  f oUt, 
He  BpiHt  men's  blood,  by  mum  bb  blood  bo  eptlt*- 
Iiat  BO  delay  inpede  die  Itw's  decree. 
Bind  tbe  cord  jurely,  aud  prepare  tbe  tree.** 

Tnm  village  of  CheaUtte  was  crowded  with  vigitors  of  all  descriptioni.    fudges  and  Jawyert 
Mod'citizmiB,  and  formers— all  olasMt  were  Clu\^  le^Tenoiitod,  and  a  more 
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uA  rabordinate  ditpoiHIon  in  that  quarter,  nuiy  be  inferred  ai  duly  resulting  from  the  com* 
Mnatlon.  Cnrioiitj  brought  many  to  the  spot  from  portions  of  country  twenty,  thirty,  and 
eren  forty  miles  off,  for,  usually  well  provided  with  good  horses,  the  southron  finds  a  differ- 
SDoe  of  ten  or  twenty  miles  no  great  matter.  Such  had  been  the  reputation  of  the  region 
hn  spoken  of,  not  less  for  its  large  mineral  wealth  than  for  the  ferocious  character  of  those 
fa  ht  neighbourhood,  that  numbers,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  adventured,  now  gliidly 
ttok  advantage  of  the  great  excitement,  and  presence  of  so  many,  to  look  themselves  upon 
•  notion  of  which  they  had  heard  so  long  and  to  much. 

The  grand  jury  had  found  a  number  of  bills,  and  moat  of  them  for  the  more  aggravated 
elinees  in  the  estimation  of  the  law.  Rivers,  Munro,  Blundcli,  Forrester,  were  all  spverally 
and  collectively  included  in  their  inquiries  *,  but  as  none  of  the  parties  were  to  be  found,  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  as  oiTe  of  them  had  been  removed  to  another  and  higher  jurisdiction, 
the  ease  of  most  importance  left  rcmaioiog  was  that  which  charged  Colleton  with  Forrester's 
■order.  There  was  no  occ.ision  for  delay  ;  and,  in  gloomy  and  huif-desponding  mood,  though 
Ilin  erect  and  unshrinking  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  Ralph  refused  the  privilege  of  a  traverser 
and  faistructcd  Pippin  to  go  on  with  the  case.  The  lawyer  himself  had  not  the  slightest 
•faction  to  this  procedure,  for,  not  to  be  harsh  in  our  estimate  of  his  humanities,  there  is  no 
leaaon  to  believe  that  he  regarded  for  a  single  instant  the  value  of  his  clicnt^s  life,  but  as  its 
irasanration  was  to  confer  credit  upon  his  capacity  as  his  legal  friend  and  adviser.  The  issue 
ivts  consequently  made  up  without  delay,  the  indictment  was  read,  and  the  prisoner  put  him* 
Mtf  vpon  God  and  the  country,  according  to  the  usual  forms,  and  the  case  proceeded. 

Itis  general  impression  of  the  spectators  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  accused.  His 
jmith,  the  noble  bearing,  the  ease,  the  unobtrusive  confidence,  the  gentle  expression,  pliant^ 
nd  though  sad,  yet  entirely  tree  from  anything  like  despoivding  weakness,  all  told  in  his 
fcfour.  He  was  a  fine  spedmon  of  the  southern  aristocrat — the  true  nobleman  of  that  reg^n^ 
frhoie  pride  of  character  is  never  seen,  and  is  only  to  be  felt  in  the  influence  which  it 
hviriably  exercises  over  all  with  whom  it  may  have  contact  or  connection.  Though  firm  in 
expression,  and  manly  in  every  movement,  there  was  nothing  in  the  habit  and  appear- 
of  Ralph  which,  to  Uie  eye  of  those  around,  savoured  of  the  murderer.  There  was 
MtUng  ruffianly  or  insincere.  But,  as  the  testimony  proceeded — when  the  degree  of  iatimaoy 
was  shown  which  had  existed  between  himself  and  the  murdered  man-.-whcn  they  heard  that 
VbfKster  had  brought  him  wounded  and  fainting  to  his  home— had  attended  him— -had 
flftred  even  to  fight  for  him  with  Rivers — ^whcn  all  these  facts  were  developed,  in  oonneotion- 
with  the  sudden  flight  of  the  person  so  befriended— on  the  same  night  with  him  who  had 
MKended  him,  he  having  a  knowledge  of  the  proposed  departure  of  the  latter,  and  with  the 
Ming  of  the  bloody  dagger  marked  with  the  youth's  initials,  this  feeling  very  perceptibly 
inderwent  a  change.  What  were  his  feelings  then  ?  With  warm,  pure  emotions—with  a 
fride,  only  limited  by  a  true  sense  of  propriety — with  tin  ambition  whose  eye  was  sunward 
ever— with  affections  which  rendered  life  doubly  desirable,  and  which  made  iovo  a  high  and 
holy  aspiration— with  these  several  and  predominating  feelings  struggling  in  his  eoul,  to  be 
toM  of  such  a  doom — to  be  stricken  from  the  respect  of  his  fellows — to  forfeit  lifie,  and  love, 

and  reputation ^to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  malefactor,  and  to  live  in  memory  only  as 

i  iiBlon— ungrateful,  foolish,  fiendish — a  creature  of  dishonest  passions,  and  mad  and  merciless 
fa  their  exercise  *,  the  tide  of  thought,  which  hereto  bis  consciousness  all  these  harrowing  con» 
victions,  was  sudden  as  the  wing  of  the  lightning,  and  nearly  shattered,  in  that  single  instant, 
fha  towering  manhood  whose  high  reachings  had  attracted  it  But  the  pride  consequent  to 
tb education  and  the  society  in  which  he  had  lived,  came  to  his  relief;  and  after  the  first 
draadful  agony  of  soul,  he  again  stood  erect,  and  listened,  seemingly  unmoved,  to  the  defeneea 
Mt  ap  by  his  counsel.  But  how  idle,  oven  to  his  miod,  dciurous  as  he  nrast  have  been  of 
•very  species  of  defence,  were  all  the  vain-glorious  mouthings  o(  the  pettifogger.  He  soon 
^seovered  that  the  ambition  of  Pippin  chiefly  consisted  in  the  utterance  of  Ida  speech.  He 
liw,  too,  in  a  little  while,  that  the  nonsense  of  the  lawyer  had  not  even  the^litary  merit,  if  such 
Kbe,  of  being  oxtemporaneous ;  and  in  the  slow  and  monotonous  delivery  of  a  long  string  of  stale- 
truisms,  not  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  case  in  hand,  he  perceived  the  dull  elaborations  of  the 
closet  But  such  was  not  the  estimate  of  the  lawyer  himself.  He  knew  what  he  was  about ;  and 
Wring  sati«fied  himself  that  the  case  was  utterly  hopeless,  ho  was  only  solicitous  that  the  ^^^ 
AeriM  see  that  he  could  still  make  a  speech.  He  well  knew  lYiat\ni  vodi\«r^  v^^^k:^^ 
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with  himsolf  of  the  hopelessuess  of  the  defence,  would  give  him  the  credit  of  having  made  the  iBoit 
of  his  materials,  and  this  was  all  he  wanted.  In  the  course  of  his  exhortatioiu,  however,  be  wv 
unfortunate  enough  to  make  an  admission  for  his  client  which  was  of  itself  fatal,  and  hi»  ar- 
gument thence  became  unnecessary.  He  admitted  that  the  circumstances  sufficiently  esta- 
blished the  charge  of  liilling,  but  proceeded,  however,  to  certain  liberal  assumptions,  witboot 
any  ground  whatever  of  provocation  on  the  part  of  Forrester,  which  made  his  murder  oolr  t 
matter  of  self-defence  on  the  side  of  the  accused,  whose  crime,  therefore,  became  justifiabk; 
but  Ralph,  who  had  for  some  time  been  listening  with  manifest  impatience  to  sundry  misnpre- 
sentations,  not  equally  evil  with  this,  but  almost  equally  annoying,  now  rose  and  intermpted 
him ;  and  though  the  proceeding  was  something  informal,  proceeded  to  correct  the  state- 
ment. 

"  No  one,  may  it  please  your  honour,  and  you,  gentlemen,  now  presiding  over  my  fiite,  can 
be  more  conscious  than  myself,  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  given  in  this  case,  of  the  otter 
hopelessness  of  any  defence  which  may  be  offered  on  my  behalf.  But,  while  reoognisnog^  ii 
their  fullest  force,  the  strong  circumstantial  proofs  of  crime  which  you  hare  heard,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  deny  for  myself  what  my  counsel  has  been  pleased  to  admit  for  me.  To  uy  that 
I  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  is  only  to  repeat  that  which  was  said  when  I  threw  Djaeif 
upon  the  justice  of  the  country.  I  denied  any  knowlege  of  it  then*^!  deny  any  knowledfeof 
or  participation  in  it  now.  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  killing,  whether  with  or  without  jostiflea- 
tion.  The  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man,  Forrester,  is  not  upon  my  hands ;  and  whatever 
may  be  your  decree  this  day,  of  this  sweet  consciousness  nothing  can  deprive  me.  I  oonsideri 
may  it  please  your  honour,  that  my  counsel  ha\ing  virtually  abandoned  my  cause,  I  faa?e  tbe 

right  to  go  on  with  it  myself " 

But  here  Pippin,  who  had  been  dreadfully  impatient  heretofore,  started  forward  frith 
evident  alarm.  "  Oh,  no — no,  your  honour — my  client — Mr  Colleton— how  can  you  think  nA 
a  thing  ?  I  have  not,  your  honour,  abandoned  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  your  bonoor  «if 
remember,  that  it  was  while  actually  proceeding  with  the  case  that  I  was  interrupted.** 

The  youth,  with  a  singular  degree  of  composure,  replied,  "  Your  honour  will  readily  under- 
stand me,  though  the  gentleman  of  the  bar  does  not.  I  conceive  him  not  only  to  luifB 
abandoned  tbe  case,  your  honour,  but  actually  to  have  joined  hand  and  hand  with  the  pro- 
secuting counsel.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  he  still  calls  himself  my  counsel — and  still,  under  that 
name,  presumes  to  harangue,  as  he  alleges,  in  my  behalf;  but,  when  he  violates  the  truth,  net  leal 
than  my  instructions— when  he  declares  all  that  is  alleged  against  me  in  that  paper  to  be  tme^ 
all  of  which  I  declare  to  be  false— when  he  admits  me  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  I  an 
not  guilty — I  say,  that  he  has  not  only  abandoned  my  case,  but  that  he  has  betrayed  the  trmt 
reposed  in  him.  What,  your  honour,  must  the  jury  infer  from  the  confession  which  he  hai 
just  made?  What !— but  that  in  my  conference  with  him  I  have  made  the  same  confessioa  ? 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  may  it  please  your  honour,  not  only  that  I  take  from  Ufl^ 
thus,  openly,  the  power  which  I  confided  to  him,  but  that  1  call  upon  your  honour  to  demind 
from  him,  upon  oath,  whether  such  an  admission  was  ever  made  to  him  by  me.  I  know  that 
my  own  words  will  avail  me  nothing  here — I  also  know  why  they  should  not— but  I  am  anrelf 
entitled  to  require  that  he  should  speak  out  as  to  the  truth,  when  his  misrepresentations  are 
to  make  weight  against  me  in  future.  His  oath,  that  I  made  no  such  confession  to  him,  wfll 
avail  nothing  ibr  my  defence,  but  will  avail  greatly  with  those  who,  from  present  appear- 
ances, are  likely  to  condemn  me." 

The  youth  was  silent,  and  Pippin  rose  to  speak  in  his  defence.  Without  being  sworO)  ^ 
admitted  freely  that  such  a  confession  had  not  been  made,  but  that  he  had  inferred  the  kiffiof 
from  the  nature  of  the  testimony,  which  he  thought  conclusive  on  that  point.  That  bif 
object  had  been  to  suggest  a  probable  difficulty  between  the  parties,  in  which  he  would  bava 
shown  Forrester  as  the  aggressor.  He  bungled  on  for  some  time  longer  in  this  manner,  bat 
as  he  digressed  again  in  the  defence  of  the  accused,  Ralph  again  begged  to  interrupt  biBB* 
«*  I  think  it  important,  may  it  please  your  honour,  that  the  gentleman  should  be  sworn  as  ^ 
the  simple  fact  which  he  has  uttered.  I  want  it  on  record,  that,  at  some  future  day,  the  ^• 
who  have  any  interest  in  my  fate  should  feel  no  mortifying  doubts  of  my  innocence.*' 

After  a  few  moments  of  deliberation,  hb  honour  decided  that  the  demand  was  one  of  rigb^ 

strictly  due,  not  merely  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  the  abstract  merits  of  the  circumstance,  bat  aii'' 

to  tbe  necessity  which  such  an  event  clearly  created  of  establishing  certain  governing  principle 
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for  restra'miag  those  holding  situations  so  responsible,  who  should  so  far  wilfully  betray  their 
trusts.  The  lawyer  was  made  to  go  through  the  humiliating  process,  and  then  subjected  to  a 
sharp  reprimand  from  the  judge,  who,  indeed,  might  have  well  gone  further,  in  actually 
itriking  his  name  from  the  rolls  of  court. 

h  was  just  after  this  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  trial,  and  when  Pippin,  who 
eould  not  he  made  to  give  up  the  case,  as  Ralph  had  required,  was  endeavouring  to  combat 
vit)i  tliu  attorney  of  the  State  some  incidental  points  of  doctrine,  and  to  resist  their  application 
tooertaia  parts  of  the  previously-recorded  testimony,  that  our  heroine,  Lucy  Munro,  attended 
l)j  her  trusty  squire,  Bunce,  made  her  appearance  in  the  court-house. 

She  entered  the  hall  more  dead  than  alive.  The  fire  was  no  longer  in  her  e]re— -a  thick 
htte  bad  overspread  its  usually  rich  and  lustrous  expression — her  form  trembled  with  the  cmo- 
iion-~the  strong  and  struggling  emotion  of  her  soul — and  fatigue  had  done  much  towards  the 
gIDeral  enervation  of  her  person.  The  check  was  pale  with  the  innate  consciousness ;  the  lips 
were  blanched,  anil  slightly  parted,  as  if  wanting  in  the  muscular  exercise  which  could  bring 
diem  togctlier.  She  tottered  forward  to  the  stand  upon  which  the  witnesses  were  usually 
membled,  and  to  which  her  course  had  been  directed,  and  for  a  few  moments  after  her  appear- 
ueein  the  court-room,  her  progress  had  been  as  one  stunned  by  a  sudden  and  severe  blow. 
But,  when  roused  by  the  confused  hum  of  human  voices  around  her,  she  ventured  .to  look  up, 
md  ber  eye,  as  if  by  instinct,  turned  upon  the  dark  box  assigned  for  the  accused,  she  again 
law  the  form  in  ber  mind  and  eye  of  almost  faultless  mould  and  excellence — and  then  there 
no  more  weakness — no  more  struggle.  Her  eye  kindled — the  colour  rushed  into  her 
sudden  spirit  re-invigorated  her  frame — and  with  clasped  hands  she  boldly  ascended 
lbs  HDall  steps  which  led  to  the  stand  from  which  her  evidence  was  to  be  given,  and  declared 
htribility,  in  low  tones,  almost  unheard  but  by  the  judge,  to  furnish  matter  of  interest  and 
■yogtance  to  the  defence.  Some  little  demur  as  to  the  formality  of  such  a  proceeding,  after 
liM  eridence  had  been  fairly  closed,  took  place  between  the  counsel ;  but,  fortunately  for 
Mtite,  the  judge  was  too  wise  and  too  good  a  man  to  limit  the  course  of  truth  to  prescribed 
visii  which  could  not  be  affected  by  a  departure,  in  the  present  instance,  from  their  restraints. 
Qw  ol]|jcction  was  over-ruled,  and  the  bold,  but  yet  trembling  girl,  was  called  upon  for  her 
tiMiinony, 

.  A  new  hope  had  been  breathed  into  the  bosoms  of  the  parties  most  concerned,  on  tlie 
IpMrance  of  this  interruption  to  the  headlong  and  impelling  force  of  the  circumstances  so 
fatally  arrayed  against  the  prisoner.  The  pedlar  was  overjoyed,  and  concluded  that  the  danger 
VMHow  safely  over.  The  youth  himself  felt  his  spirit  much  lighter  in  his  bosom,  although 
be  himself  knew  not  the  extent  of  that  testimony  in  his  favour  which  Lucy  was  enabled  to 
prt.  He  only  knew  that  she  could  account  for  his  sudden  flight  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
isidiing  to  a  fair  presumption  that  he  had  not  premeditated  such  an  act,  and  knew  not  that  it 
turn  her  power  to  overthrow  the  only  feature  in  the  circumstances  shown  against  him,  by 
»Ush  they  had  been  so  connected  as  to  make  out  his  supposed  guilt 

Sanguine  herself  that  this  power  was  in  her  to  effect  the  safety  of  the  accused,  Lucy  had 
Htfor  a  moment  considered  the  effect  upon  others,  more  nearly  connected  with  her  than  the 
^ntb.  of  the  development.     These  considerations  were  yet  to  come. 

The  oath  was  administered — she  began  her  narration— but,  at  the  very  outset,  the  diflScuU 
iinof  her  situation  beset  her.  How  was  she  to  save  the  man  she  loved?  How  but  by 
^Mring  the  guilt  of  her  uncle  ?  How  was  she  to  prove  that  the  dirk  of  the  youth  was  m>t 
ift  his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  murder  ?  By  sliowing  that  just  before  that  timie  it  was 
ii  the  possession  of  Munro,  who  was  setting  forth  for  the  express  purpose  of  murdering  the 
BMa  now  accused  and  held  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  fearful  gathering  of  thoughts  and  ima|>:e8 
thai,  without  preparation,  working  in  her  mind,  again  destroyed  the  equilibrium  by  which 
^  truer  senses  would  have  enforced  her  determination  to  proceed.  Her  head  swam-— her 
i^ords  were  confused  and  incoherent,  and  perpetually  contradictory.  The  hope  which  hir 
iWlBcnce  bad  inspired  as  suddenly  departed,  and  pity  and  doubt  were  the  prevailing 
iVUiiDents  of  the  spectators.  After  several  iiiefFectual  efforts  to  proceed,  she  all 
^  once  seemed  informed  of  the  opinions  around  her,  and  gathering  new  courage  from 
■^  dreadful  thought  now  forcing  itself  upon  lui  mind,  that  what  she  hud  said  had  done 
"Hhrng   towards   ber   o^j^^    sli®  exclaimed  impcuiously,   advancing  to    tlie   judge,    and 
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qieaking  alternately  from  him  to  the  jury  and  the  counsel,    *<  He  is  not  guilty 
crime,  believe  me.      I  may  not  say  what  I  know — I  eannot — ^you  wovid  not  exp 
to  reveal  it.     It  would  inyolve  others  whom  I  dare  not  name.     I  must  not  say  thi 
believe  me  Mr  Colleton  is  not  guilty— he  did  not  commit  the  murder — ^it  was  aomebc 
—I  know,  I  will  swear  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter." 

**  Very  well,  my  good  girl — I  have  no  doubt  you  think,  and  honestly  believe,  all  tl 
aay ;  but  what  reasons  have  you  for  this  bold  assertion  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  testimoB] 
has  already  been  given  ?  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  slow  in  believing  wl 
tell  us,  until  you  can  show  upon  what  grounds  yon  sftand  forth  in  his  behalf.  Do  not 
xified-- speak  freely— -officer  I  a  chair  for  the  lady— tell  us  all  that  you  know — ^kcep  i 
baek— remember,  you  are  sworn  to  speak  the  truth — ^the  whole  truth.** 

The  judge  spoke  kindly  and  encouragingly,  while,  ^th  eonsiderable  emfinais,  lie : 
upon  a  full  atatement  of  all  she  knew.  But  the  distress  of  the  poor  girl  increased  wil 
moment  of  thought,  which  warned  of  the  predicament  in  which  such  a  statement  mml 
•arilj  involve  her  uncle. — **  Oh,  how  can  I  speak  all  this?  How  can  I  tell  that  wbic 
dertray  him        ** 

<'  Of  whom  do  you  speak*  lady?  Who  is  Z^^**  inquired  the  attorney  of  the  state. 

"  He— who  ?i— oh  no,  I  can  say  nothing.  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  I  know  notln 
that  Jtfr  Colleton  is  not  guilty.  He  struck  no  blow  at  Forrester.  I  am  sure  cf  it 
other  hand.— some  other  person.     How  can  you  believe  that  he  would  do  so  ?* 

There  was  no  such  charitable  thought  for  him,  however,  in  the  mind  of  those  who  I 
as  how  should  there  be?  A  whispering  dialogue  now  took  place  between  the  judge i 
counsel,  in  which,  while  they  evidently  looked  upon  her  as  little  better  than  dementi 
her  love  for  the  accused,  they  still  appeared  to  hold  it  due  to  justice,  not  less  than  to 
nity,  to 'Obtain  from  her  every  particular  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  case,  which,  by  | 
lity^  she  might  really  have  in  her  possession.  Not  that  they  really  believed  that  shi 
miythiqg  which  might  avail  the  prisoner.  Regarding  her  as  individually  and  waroil 
rested  in  his  life,  they  looked  upon  her  appearance,  and  the  evidence  which  she  tende 
so  it  might  be  styled— as  solely  intended  to  provoke  sympathy,  gain  time,  or  powiMy^ 
f  esolt  of  feelings  so  deeply  excited  as  to  have  utterly  passed  the  bounds  of  all  restraiiiiDg 
The  judge  himself,  who  was  a  good,  not  less  than  a  sensible  man,  undertook,  in  eoM 
this  conference,  to  pursue  the  examination  himself,  with  the  view  to  the  bringiag  oi 
portions  of  her  information  as  delicacy  or  some  other  more  influential  motive  might  p 
her  to  eonceal.  '*  You  are  sur^  Miss  Munro,  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner— ao  tm 
you  are  willing  to  swear  to  it.  Such  is  your  conviction,  at  least ;  for,  unless  you  i 
blow  given  by  another  hand,  or  could  prove  Mr  Colleton  to  have  been  elsewhere  at  tl 
4)i  the  murder,  of  course  you  could  not,  of  a  certainty,  swear  to  any  sueh  faet.  Tou  i 
now  to  say  whether  you  believe  him  capable  of  such  an  act  or  not.  You  are  to  aay  m 
jou  know  of  auy  circumstances  which  shall  acquit  him  of  the  charge,  or  frmiiflb  a  pi 
reason  why  others,  not  less  than  yourself,  should  have  a  like  reason  with  yovrself  to^ 
so.  Can  you  do  this,  Miss  Munro  ?  Can  you  show  anything  in  this  chaki  of  oreua 
against  him,  which,  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  can  say  to  be  untrue  ?  Speak  out, 
iady,  and  rely  upon  every  indulgence  fr>om  the  court.** 

Here  the  judge  recapitulated  all  the  evidence  which  had  been  furnished  Against  4 
•oner.  The  maiden  listened  with  close  attention,  and  the  difficulties  of  her  utuatiou  I 
more  and  more  obvious  Finding  her  slow  to  answer,  though  her  looks  were  certaii 
of  meaning,  the  presiding  officer  took  another  course  for  the  objjeot  which  be  had  iu 
He  now  proceeded  to  her  examination  in  the  following  form.    '*  You  know  the  prii 

« I  do.** 

'*  You  knew  the  murdered  man?** 

«'  Perfectly.** 

"  Were  they  frequently  together  since  the  appearance  of  tiie  prisoner  ui  these 

•«  Frequently.** 

**  At  the  house  in  which  you  dwell  ?  " 

•*  Yes.*' 

'<  Were  they  together  on  the  day  preeeding  the  night  of  the  murder?'* 
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"  TUcv  werc^througlioufc  the  better  portion  of  it.'* 

**  Did  tlwy  separate  at  your  place  of  residence,  and  what  was  the  employment  of  the  pri- 
«iner  subsequently  on  the  same  day  ?  *' 

**  Ttiey  did  separate  while  at  our  bouse,  Mr  Collctou  retiring  at  an  early  hour  of  the  eYen- 
log  to  his  chamber." 

"  So  far,  Miss  Munro,  your  answers  correspond  directly  wiih  the  evidence,  and  now  come 
4hf  important  portions.     You  will  answer  briedy  and  distinctly.     After  that  did  you  see  any 
thing  more  of  the  prisoner?  and  know  you  of  his  departure  from  the  bouaa— the  hour  of  tlye 
nigbt— the  occasion  of  his  going— and  the  circumstances  attending  it  ?" 

These  questions  were,  indeed,  all  important  to  the  female  delicacy  of  the  maidoD,  and  as 
htr  eye  sunk  in  confusion,  and  as  her  cheek  paled  and  kindled  with  the  innate  consciousness, 
the  youth,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  now  rose,  and  without  the  slightest  pauae  or  hesitancy 
•f  manner,  requested  of  the  maiden  that  she  would  say  no  mure. 

**  See  you  not,  your  honour,  that  her  mind  wavers,  that  she  speaks  and  thinks  wildly,  J 
am  satisfied  that  though  she  might  say  sometlusg,  your  honour,  in  accounting  for  my  strange 
flight,  yet,  as  that  constitutes  but  a  small  feature  in  the  circumstances  against  me,  what  she 
can  allege  will  avail  me  little.  Press  her  no  farther,  therefore,  I  entreat  you.  Let  her  retire. 
Her  word  can  do  me  no  good*  and  I  would  not  that,  tor  my  sake  and  life,  she  should  feel  for  a 
smgle  instant  an  embarrassment  of  spirit,  which,  though  it  be  honourable  in  its  character, 
must  necessarily  be  distressing  in  its  exercise.  Proceed  with  your  judgment,  I  pray  you, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  I  am  now  ready  for  the  worst,  and  though  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn 
■of  the  crime  urged  against  me,  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  its  conaequenoeSk  1  am  not  unwilling 
iodii:'' 

*  But  you  must  not  die— they  will  not,  they  cannot,  find  you  guilty  I  How  know  ,they 
jw  are  guilty  ?  Who  dares  say  you  are  guilty  when  I  know  you  are  innocent?  Did  I  not 
wmyou  fly  ?  Did  I  not  send  you  on  your  way— was  it  not  to  escape  from  murder  youraelf 
ftU  you  flew,  and  how  should  you  have  been  guilty  of  that  crime  of  which  you  f|^  the 
dwtined  victim  yourself?  Oh,  no — no !  you  are  not  guilty.— i«nd  the  dagger— I  heeid  that  I 
that  is  not  true— oh,  no !  the  dagger  1  you  dropt  it.** 

Hie  eye  of  the  inspired  girl  was  caught  by  a  glance,  a  single  glance,  from  one  at  tha  oppo- 

4t»  comer  of  the  court-room,  and  that  glance  brought  her  back  to  the  full  contnieii^neii  of 

Iht  fearful  development  she  was  about  to  make.     A  decrepit  old  woman,  resting  with  bent 

fam  upon  a  staff  which  was  planted  firmly  before  her,  seemed  wrapt  in  the  general  ioterest 

pfnrading  the  court,     llie  womaii  was  huge  of  frame  and  rough  of  make;  her  Uc9  waa  large 

nd  swollen,  and  the  tattered  cap  and  bonnet,  the  soiled  and  coarse  materials  whieh  ahe  wore, 

hdicated  one  of  the  humblest  caste  in  the  country.     Her  appearance  attracted  no  attention, 

nd  she  was  unmarked  by  all  around ;  few  having  eyes  for  anything  but  the  exciting  business 

uder  consideration.     But  the  disguise  did  not  conceal  her  uncle  from  the  glance  of  his  niece. 

That  one  look  had  the  desired  effects  the  speech  was  arrested  liefore  its  conclusion,  and  the 

Ipaetators,  now  more  than  ever  assured  of  the  very  partial  sanity  of  the  witness,  gave  up  any 

■deabts  which  had  previously  manifested  .themselves  in  behalf  of  the  accused.     A  second  look 

of  the  landlord  was  ethphatic  enough  for  the  purpose  of  completely  silencing  her  fiirther  evi* 

dnee.     She  read  in  its  fearful  expression,  as  plainly  as  if  spoken  in  words—"  The  next  syllable 

you  utter  is  fatal  to  your  uncle — your  father.     Now  speak,  woman,  if  you  can," 

For  a  single  moment  she  was  dumb  and  stationary — her  eye  turned  from  her  uncle  to  the 
•iriioner.  Horror,  and  the  agonies  natural  to  the  strife  in  her  bosom,  were  in  its  wild  expres- 
■on,  and,  with  a  single  cry  of  "  I  cannot — I  must  not  save  him,"  from  her  pallid  lipa^  she 
•Mak  down  senseless  upon  the  hard  floor,  and  was  borne  out  by  several  of  the  more  sympa** 
fldoog  spectators. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  delay  the  action  of  the  court.  The  counsel  had  closed  with  the 
ttgument,  and  the  judge  proceeded  in  his  charge  to  the  jury.  His  remarks  were  rather  favour- 
d>l«  than  otherwise  to  the  prisoner.  He  dwelt  upon  his  youth,  his  manliness,  the  seeming 
c^Mllence  of  his  education,  and  the  propriety  which  had  marked  his  whole  behaviour  on  trial. 
^o€8e  he  spoke  of  as  considerations  which  must,  of  course,  make  the  duty  they  had  to  per- 
^^ita  more  severely  painful  tu  all.  Still  he  could  not  do  away  with  the  strong  and  tenacious 
■  *<nnbinatioa  of  circumstances  against  him*    They  were  closely  knit,  and  all  tended  f^i^^^y 
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to  the  conyiction  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.     Still  they  were  cireumstantUI ;  mnd  (bedoobti 
of  the  jniy  were,  of  course,  so  many  arguments  on  the  tide  of  mercy.     He  coneloded.    Bat 
the  jury  had  no  doubts — how  should  they  doubt  ?     They  deliberated,  indeed,  tar  form  saKi^ 
bot  not  long.     In  a  little  while  they  returned  to  their  place,  and  the  verdict  was  read  by  tht 
clerk—-  Guilty/' 

**  Guilty,"  responded  the  prisoner,  and  for  a  moment  his  head  dropped  upon  the  dasped 
hands,  and  his  frame  shiTcred  as  with  an  ague.  •*  Guilty— guilty— Oh,  my  father— EdiCb— 
Edith — have  I  lived  for  this?"  There  was  no  other  sign  of  human  weakness.  He  arose  with 
composure,  and  followed,  with  firm  step,  the  officer  to  his  dungeon.  His  only  thought  w« 
of  the  sorrows  and  the  shame  of  others — of  those  of  whom  he  had  been  the  passion  and  the  pode 
— ^that  fiither's  memory  and  name  of  whom  he  had  been  the  cherished  hope — of  that  maidei 
of  whom  he  had  been  the  cherished  love.  His  firm,  manly  bearing  won  the  esteem  of  iD 
those  who,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  moment,  had  few,  if  any,  doubts  of  the  ju^ee  of  In 
doom. 

CHAPTER   VL 

**  1  have  a  prayer  to  thee,  that  mj  fSond  took 
8till  ereriBore  is  utteriog  to  benelf, 
80  that  my  lip*  have  learned  it,  and  for  aye 
Uo  oyllaMe  it  into  aooad." 

Ralyh  Colleton  was  once  more  in  his  dungeon — alone,  and  without  hope.     For  a  momcBt 
during  the  progress  of  his  trial,  and  at  the  appearance  of  I^ucy,  he  deemed  It  possible  tbat 
some  providential  fortune  might  work  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  tilings,  fiivourable  to  bit 
escape  from  what,  to  his  mind,  was  far  worse  than  any  thought  of  death  in  the  noanner  of  hit 
death.     But  when,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  he  perceived  that  the  fominine  delicacy  flf 
the  maiden  must  suflfer  firom  any  further  testimony  from  her  lips — when  he  saw  that  molt 
probdily,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  her  narration,  the  circumstance  of  her  appearance  ia 
his  efaamber,  and  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  and  for  any  object,  would  be  fiital  to  her  tepa- 
tation— when  he  perceived  this  consciousness,  too,  weighing  down  even  to  agony  the  soul  of 
the  still  courageous  witnes»»tfae  high  sense  of  honour  which  had  always  prompted  him,  not 
less  than  the  chivalrous  consideration  of  the  sex  taught  in  the  south  among  the  earliest  lessooi 
of  society  to  its  youth,  compelled  him  to  interpose,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  all  further  utics- 
ance,  wluch,  though  possibly  all-important  to  him,  would  be  fiitally  destructive  to  her.     Be 
did  so.     He  succeeded,  and  he  was  in  his  dungeon— >hope  shut  out  from  its  walls,  and  a  fcadbl 
death  and  ignominy  written  upon  them.     When  the  oflScers  attending  him  had  retired— when 
he  heard  the  bolt  shot,  and  saw  that  the  eyes  of  cutiosity  were  excluded,  the  firm  spirit  fled 
which  had  supported  him — a  passing  weakness  of  heart  grew  uppermost,  and  he  sank  down 
upon  the  single  chair  allotted  to  his  prison.     He  buried  bis  face  in  his  bands,  and  the  warm 
tears  gushed  fireely  through  his  fingers ;  but  he  heard  approaching  footsteps  and  speedily 
recovered.     The  traces  of  his  weakness  were  sedulously  brushed  from  his  cheeks,  and  tht 
handkerchief  employed  for  the  purpose  studiously  put  out  of  sight     He  was  not  ashamed  of 
the  pang,  but  he  was  not  willing  that  other  eyes  should  behold  it     Such  was  the  nature  of  Ids 

pride the  pride  of  strength,  moral  strength,  ^and  superiority  over  those  weaknesses  whidiy 

however  natural  they  may  be,  are,  nevertheless,  not  often  becoming  in  the  man. 

It  was  the  pedlar,  Bunce,  who  made  his  appearance,  ehoosing,  with  a  feature  of  higfafr 
characteristic  than  would  ustially  have  been  allotted  him,  rather  to  cheer  the  prison  houra  0f 
the  unfortunate  than  to  pursue  his  own  individual  advantages,  which  at  such  a  time  might  not 
have  been  inconsiderable.  The  worthy  pedlar  was  dreadfully  disappointed  in  the  result  of 
his  late  adventure.  He  had  not  given  himself  any  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  nature  oHhom 
proofii  which  Lucy  Munro  bad  assured  him  were  in  her  possession;  but  satisfied  as  much  by 
his  own  hope  as  by  her  assurance  that  all  would  be  as  he  wished  it,  he  had  been  elevated  to  a 
pitch  of  almost  indecorous  Joy,  which  strongly  contrasted  with  his  present  depressi<Hi.  Ht 
bad  little  now  to  say  in  the  way  of  consolation,  and  tbat  little  was  coupled  with  so  much  that 
unjust  to  the  maiden,  as  to  call  forth  at  length  the  rebuke  of  Colleton. 
Forbear  on  this  subject,  my  good  sir ;  she  did  what  she  could,  and  what  she  might  have 
nid  would  not  have  served  me  much.    It  was  well  she  said  no  more.     Her  willingness  »h« 
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idvoituring  so  much  in  my  behalf— •hould  aloiM  be  suffieient  to  piotcot  lior  fiNun  ercrythu^ 
Hke  blame.  But  tell  me,  Biince,  what  haa  become  of  her— where  i«  she  gone,  and  who  is  nov 
sttendlDgher?** 

*'  Why,  they  took  her  back  to  the  old  tayern.  A  great  big  woman  took  her  there  and  looked 
iftcr  her.  I  did  go  and  had  a  sight  on  her,  and  there,  to  be  sure,  was  Munro's  wife,  thougk 
her  I  did  see,  I'll  be  sworn,  in  among  the  rocks  where  they  shut  us  up," 

«  And  was  Munro  there  ?  " 

•*  Where—in  the  roeks  ?** 

"  No — in  the  tavern.     You  say  his  wife  had  oome  back— did  he  trust  himself  tliere  ?** 

**  I  rather  guess  not,  seeing  as  how  he'd  stand  a  close  chance  of  'quaintance  with  the  rape. 
Mo)  neither  him,  por  Rivers,  nor  any  of  the  regulators,  thank  the  powers,  aint  to  be  seen  ••- 
wfaere.  They're  all  off— up  into  the  nation,  I  guess,  or  off,  down  in  Alabam  by  this  tinse^ 
dtsr  enough.*' 

**  And  who  did  you  see  at  the  rocks,  and  what  men  were  they  that  made  you  prisonen?" 

**  Men — if  I  said  men  I  was  'nation  out  I  guesSb     Did  I  mj  men  ?  '* 

"  I  understood  you  so." 

"'Twan't  men  at  alL  Nothing  better  than  women,  and  no  small  women  neither.  DlAmX 
Me  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood  but  Chub,  and  he  ain't  no  man  neither.** 

"What  is  he?" 

**  Why,  for  that  matter,  he's  neither  one  thing  nor  another— nothing,  no  how.  Whait  tbcgr 
ciU  a  bobbe- de-boy  will  suit  for  bia  name  sooner  than  any  other  that  I  know  on.  For  ha  aio% 
soso  and  he  ain't  a  boy,  but  jest  a  short,  half-growu  up  chunk  of  a  follow,  with  buadqr 
aboolders,  and  a  big  bead,  with  a  mouth  like  an  oven,  and  long  lap  ears,  like  saddl^flapa." 

In  this  manner  the  pedlar  informed  Ralph  of  all  those  previous  particulars  with  which  ha 
bd  not  till  then  been  acquainted.  This  having  been  done,  and  the  dialogue  having  £mdj 
mehed  its  termination — the  words  of  the  two  having  now  but  occasional  utterance,  and  Ik* 
JDBth  exhibiting  some  strong  symptoms  of  weariness*— Bunco  took  his  departure  for  the  pea*. 
Mt,  not,  however,  without  again  proffering  his  services.  These  Ralph  did  not  scruple  to 
aeeept,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  sundry  little  commissions,  and  among  them  a  nmmt^ 
of  thanks  and  respectful  consideration  to  Miss  Munro. 

She  in  the  meanwhile  had,  upon  fointiog  in  the  court-room,  been  borne  off  in  a  atate  oC 
otter  insensibility  to  the  former  residence  of  Munro,  to  which  place,  as  the  pedlar  has  aUeady 
iifermed  us,  the  wife  of  the  landlord  had  that  very  morning  returned,  resuming,'  precisely  m 
bfferc,  all  the  previous  order  of  her  domestic  arrangements.  The  reason  for  this  return  ma^ 
kt  readily  assigned.  The  escape  of  the  pedlar  and  of  Lucy  from  their  place  of  temposnrj 
smlnement  had  completely  upaet  all  the  prior  arrangements  of  the  outlaws.  They  now 
•lived  it  no  longer  safe  as  a  retreat ;  and  foiling  as  they  did  to  overtake  the  fiigitives,  it 
determined  that  in  the  disguues  which  had  been  originally  suggested  for  their  adoptioa,  tbcpy 
dMmld  now  venture  on  the  village,  as  many  of  them  as  were  willing,  to  obtain  that  degree  «£ 
iBbrmation  which  would  enable  them  to  judge  what  further  plans  to  adopt  As  Rivers  bad 
cix^ceiured,  Chub  Williams,  so  far  from  taking  for  the  village,  had  plunged  deeper  intoAh* 
mods,  flying  to  former  and  welU  known  haunts,  and  regarding  the  foce  of  man  as  that  oC  a 
katnrsl  enemy .  The  pedlar  had  seen  none  but  women,  or  those  so  disguised  as  such  as  |# 
leem  none  other  than  what  their  guise  indicated,  while  Lucy  had  been  permitted  to  see  Amm 
Wt  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  one  or  two  persons  she  had  never  seen  before.  Under  these  CNk 
tnmstances,  Rivers  individually  folt  no  apprehensions  that  his  wild  refuge  would  be  seariabed^ 
but  Munro,  something  older,  less  sanguine^  and  somewhat  more  timid  than  hit  colle«gii^ 
dotsimined  no  longer  to  risk  it ;  but  having,  as  we  have  seen,  eflbctually  ebaekid  the  utter< 
■nee  of  that  evidence  which,  in  her  unconscious  excitation,  must  hMre  involved  hiee 
ttore  deeply  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  besides  indicating  hie  immediate  and  near 
Bdgbbourhood,  he  made  his  way,  unobserved,  from  the  village,  having  first  provided  for 
W  safety,  and  as  he  had  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  way  himself,  having  hro(|gbt 
bis  fomily  back  to  their  old  place  of  abode.  He  bad  determined  on  this  course  fmm 
•  vsriety  of  considerations.  Nothing,  he  well  knew,  could  affoct  hie  fomily.  He  bad 
dvayt  studiously  kept  them  from  «ny  participation  in  bit  offeacei.      The  lairs  Juid  Jsm 
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r»r  tliem,  nnd^'  imtfoubled  by  any  prac«M  agBiiitC  him,  they  could  still  remain  md 
'■*'}■  pdmtu  b'w  property,  of  which  he  weU  kaeir,  in  tba  existing  sute  of  society  in  the 
no  \v}iu\  outlawry  of  himself  would  ever  avail  to  deprive  them.     This  could  not  havt 
'<H  hope  lA  theiV  common  flight.     8iich  a  meatura,  too,  would  only  have  impeded  hii 
f  -..  -   t'*s  in  fbe  ev«At-of  his.pursuit,  and  haVe  burdened  faim  with  incumbrances  which  woiU 
1 1-      -11  illy   have  involved  him  in  difficulty.     H«  «al(9»Uited  diflTerentiy  his  chances.    Hii 
)i  IS  to  he  able,  when  the  first  excitements  hud  overblown,  to  return  to  the  village^  nA, 

ii\      It.  ({uietly  to  effect  such  a  disposition  of  his  property,  which  was  not  inoonsidemble^  iito 
av  I  i'  i^ic^  heiivy  and  almost  fnki\¥e  loss  whieb  wowld  BaoMmril^^  follow  any  other  determiaatsn. 
In'  Ml   this.  hii«»VT(er,  it  may  be  teniarked  that  tiM  rtoaaoniiiga  of  Rivers,  rather  than  his  awn, 
dfeUrnftJAed  Mbcekidaet.    Thai  ntntc  advcnturooa  rafiaa  faadr  from  his  superior  boldncmmd 
gtx'nU'T  cti\mtif^  in  gvnehil,  acquired  a  siogiHar  and  tiarga  influence  over  bis  companion; It 
gov  rned  him,  too,  as  much  by  bis  desire  of  gain  as  by  any  distinct  superiority  which  be  Inimlf 
poq5ft!«^ed-:  Re  tBti'mn^Mcfd-'lifs  wnindt  with  th^  IbCun  resaka  of  their  enterprises  in  the  ime 
region  after  the  passing  efMite  Wtr^  over ;  ami  thhi^liehi  him  still  in  that  &aiful  bondage  of 
subordinate  villany,  whose  inevitable  tendency  is  to  become  the  creature,  and  finally  the  vietun. 
Th«  ^ipe  irMth,  Hi  a  moral  lAMe,  and  #i«b  II  slight  Mfbtenee  to  «haraAer,  Rivers  bad  upon 
the  lanJIoni,  was  as  tentfetbwi  as-tlMt  ^f  death,  IMM  w4th  thia  difference,  that  it  waa  death  pi^ 
longed  through  a  fearful,  and  though  not  a  profiracted,  yet  much  too  long  a  li£e.     Thc-deiefi> 
liTiritidti  '<5f  >hjirtd  wafcmitde  accoHtivgflyr  hud,  IbUowhiig  hard  upon  the  flight  of  Luef  flma 
A^  n^s;  y^  find  the  landlady  qnittly  reimtated  io  her  dd  home,  as  if  nothing  had  bappeoiil 
Munirb'did  ilbt^  Howe%'er,  Tetum  to  the  place  of  refugie  f  he  had  no  such  confldence  in  eiMMD* 
stancAais  RiVets ;  his  fthri  had  gro#h  active  in  daapropanion  arhh  his  increase  of  yenia*  aadr 
#ftb  Ih^  inrtraiu^  ftittiiliarity  with  crime,  had  gro%m  «p  in  Ms  mind  a  correapoBding  danbtflf 
all  '{icfrAbhs,  aifd  an  active  Mrspicinn  w4iieh  trusted  MMlhing ;  hu  abode  in  all  this  tioea  m 
aaWtimtn  ^  hi^  Mw  sicjpt  at  tffle-  deserted  lodge  and  tiow  set  auDther— now  in  the  disguise  af  ana 
antf  kM#  df  MMfhcv  oliaraeter ;  t&w  on  horseback,  now  cm  Ksot-— but  in  no  two  situeationa  tiAiag 
tftte  MMMe  feMure  or  disgiiise.    In  thtt  night-time  be  eometimes  adventured,  though  withgNSk 
oliKttoiii  to  llie  tillage,  -dnd  miMle  inquiries.     On-  all  kanda  be  beard  of  nothing  but  the  pea* 
parations  making  against  the  clan  of  which  ha  wM  «ertaialy  mia  of  the  prominent  heads.  Xha 
iftite  warf  gdtng  dti  with  activity,  and  a  proclamation  ci  tha  governor,  offering  a  high  imraid 
fbr  the  dtiebtery  ilrfd  detention  of  any  persons  having  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  the  guafd,  vat 
0b  one^saeMsibn  put  into- his  hands.    All  these  thinga  made  oavtion  necessary,  and,  tho«|^ 
i^ntut^ng  AiH  very  censMlerably  at  times,  be  was  yat  aaldam  entirely  off  bis  guard. 

RWtfrs  kept  eldMe  in  the  etfvA  of  hta  den.  That  deb  had  numberless  ramifications,  haw- 
ereft  knov^  only  to  MftMelf ;  and  his  calm  indiflbrenee  traa  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  it 
wonid  requli^  Vifo  hwfedAd  men,  properly  inatrneted,  and  all  at  the  same  moment,  to  ftiaiw 
bhn  thrcmi^  its  inany  siiladeitiaa.  Ha  too,  aometlmes,.  caKfiiUy  disguised,  adventured  iota 
ihe  Trttegfe,  bht  AVr^  mudh  in  tha-'s^gbt  of  those  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  a  cottman 
dUngef.  To  Lucy  he  -did  not  appear  *oa  such  oocatioas,  though  ha  did  to  the  old  ladj,  «■& 
•van  at  the  taiily  fiireside, 

Luajr,  ifidaad^  had  efee  for  ibw  objects,  and  thouglits  but  for  one.  Sba  sat  as  one  atupifiM 
with  danger^-yat  soffiaiaiitly  eonseious  of  it  as  to  l>a  cOMcions  of  nothing  beside.  She  waa 
bewildered- With  the  throng  af  horrible  eircnmstanoM  which  had  been  to  crowded  on  her  mud 
and  memory  in-  so  brief  a -space  of  time.  Atone  momant  she  blamed  her  own  weabncaaM 
auflVfring  tha  trial  of  Ralph  to  progress  to  a  consnmmaitioB  which  she  shuddered  to  laiaet 
upon.  Had  she  a  right  M  withhold  her  testiaaooy— testimony  so  imporUnt  to  the  liiu  and  tha 
honour  of  onii^rfaaae  life  and  honour  were  no  less  dear  to  her  heart  than  they  could  poesibly 
ba  ro  ilia  ?  Had  Mie  paiftirmad  bar  doty  in  suffering  bis  «ase  to  go  to  judgment  ?  and  auah  a 
Judgmant-.^#9  bonrible  a  dooml  Sbotild  she  now  auf&r  it  to  go  to  its  dreadful  execulian, 
wlHfn  a  word  from  bar  would  stay  the  hand  of  the  oflloer,  and  save  the  life  of  tlie  condcmnad? 
But  would  Mwh  be  iia  effect?  'What  eredcnee  would  be  given  now  to  one  who,  in  tba 
bat!  of  jmtice,  had  sunk  down  iika  la  criminal  hersclf-^witliliolding  the  truth,  and  oontm- 
dieting  it  at  every  word  of  lier  vlteraoee?  To  whom  then  oould  she  apply— >who  could  hear 
her  f»iaa-«¥en  though  ibo  Mdly  narraiad  allthe  tnith«.ia  behalf  of  tha  priaeoar?    As 
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maddened  u  she  thought  on  all  these  difficulties — her  blood  grtw  IbTtfed— •  thick  hue  over- 
spreftd  her  senses,  and  she  raved  at  last  in  the  most  wild  ddirium* 

Some  days  went  by  in  her  unconsciousness,  and  when  she  at  length  gnw  oalm-^when  the 
Sever  of  her  mind  had  somewhat  subsided— she  opened  her  eyes  And  found,  to  h«r  gr«ttt  tur- 
priae,  her  uncle  sitting  beside  her  couch.  It  was  midnight :  and  this  was  the  hour  he  bad 
Qsnally  chosen  when  making  his  visits  to  his  family.  In  these  stolen  moments,  his  attendance 
tm  chiefly  givep  to  that  hapless  orphan,  whose  present  suiFcringa  he  well  knew  w«re  in  groat 
put  attributable  to  himself.  The  thought  smoie  him,  for,  in  relerenee  to  her,  nlkfeeling  had 
Bot  departed  from  his  soul.  There  was  still  a  lurking  sensibility— a  lingering  weakaoa  of 
Innoanity— one  of  those  pledges  which  nature  gives  of  her  old  alliliation,  and  which  she  sever 
entirely  takes  away  ft-om  the  human  heart.  There  are  still  some  strings,  feeble  and  wanting 
in  energy  though  they  be,  which  bind  even  the  most  reckless  outcast^n  some  little  partieular 
to  humanity ;  and,  however  time,  and  the  world's  variety  of  eircwmstanee,  may  have  worn 
them  and  impaired  their  firm  hold,  they  still  sometimes,  at  unlooked-for  hours,  re-grapple 
tile  long  rebellious  subject,  and  make  themselves  felt  and  understood  as  in  the  firat  moments 
cf  their  creation.  Such  now  was  their  resumed  sway  with  Munro.  While  his  nieca-~the 
yonng,  the  beautiful,  the  virtuous— so  endowed  by  nature — so  improved  by  educati6n-»so 
ftiil  of  those  fine  graces,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  art,  lay  before  him  insensible— her  fine  mind 
^pent  in  incoherent  ravings  ;  her  gentle  form  racked  with  convuliiiTe  sfaudderinga—the  stilt 
BMn  monitorial  voice,  unheard  so  long,  spoke  out  to  him  in  terrible  rebukinga.  He  felt  in 
thcM  moments  how  deeply  he  had  been  a  criminal ;  how  much,  not  oThis  own,  he  had  appro- 
fritted  to  himself  and  sacrificed — and  how  sacred  a  trust  he  had  abused,  in  the  person  of  the 
dilieate  creature  before  him,  by  a  determination  the  most  cruel  and  perhaps  unneeeasary. 
Diys  had  elapsed  in  her  delirium ;  and  such  were  his  newly-awakened  feelings,  that  eaeh 
nfgfat  brought  him.  thotigh  at  considerable  risk,  an  attendant  by  her  bed.  His  hand  admi* 
Btttered — his  eyes  watched  over ;  and  in  the  new  duties  of  the  parent,  he  acquired  «  IMmg 
of  domesticity,  the  pleasures  of  which  he  had  never  felt  before.  But  she  grew  oonaciona  at 
hit,  and  her  restoration  relieved  his  mind  of  one  apprehension  which  had  sorely  Ironbled  it. 
Her  condition,  during  her  illness,  was  freely  described  to  her.  But  she  lltonght  not  of  henelf 
-^e  had  no  thought  for  any  other  than  the  one  for  whom  thoughts  and  prayers  promised  now 

to  avail  but  little **  Uncle,'*  she  spoke  at  last — '*  you  are  here,  and  I  rejoice  to  aee  you.     I 

hivt  much  to  say — much  to  beg  at  your  hands— Oh,  let  me  not  beg  in  vain  !  Let  aa  not 
hA  you  stubl)orn  to  that  which  may-»not  make  me  happy — I  say  not  that,  for  happy  I  never 
look  to  be  again — ^but  to  make  me  as  much  so  as  human  power  can  make  me.  When  . .  ** 
nd  she  spoke  hurriedly,  while  a  strong  and  anguish  shiver  went  through  her  whole  flmne^ 
"vhen  is  it  said  thit  he  must  die?"      .  ' 

Be  knew  perfectly  of  whom  she  spoke,  but  felt  reluctant  to  indulge  her  mind  in  a  Mfotenee 
tot  subject  which  had  already  exercised  so  large  an  influence  over  it.  But  he  knew  little 
cf  the  distempered  heart,  and  fell  into  an  error  by  no  means  uncommon  with  society.  She 
aoon  convinced  him  of  this,  when  his  prolonged  silence  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  eootem- 
phtml  an  answer. 

"  Why  are  you  silent  ?— do  you  fear  to  speak  f  Have  no  foars  now !  We  have  no  tiiteefor 
far.  We  must  be  active— ready — bold.  Feel  my  band — it  trembles  no  longer.  I  am  no 
ki^  a  weak-hearted  woman.** 

He  again  doubted  her  sanity,  and  spoke  to  her  soothingly,  seeking  to  divert  her  mind  to 
indUferent  subjects;  but  she  smiled  on  the  endeavour,  which  she  readily  understood,  mud 
patting  aside  her  aunt,  who  pressed  forward  with  a  like  object,  she  again  addressed  her  micle 
— "  Doubt  me  not,  uncle — I  rave  no  longer.  I  am  now  calm— calm  as  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  be,  having  such  a  sorrow  as  mine  struggling  at  my  heart.  Why  should  I  hide  it  from  you? 
It  will  not  be  hidden.  1  love  him— love  him  as  woman  never  loved  man  before — with  a  soul 
iad  spirit,  all  and  unreservedly  his,  and  with  no  thought  in  which  he  is  not  always  the  prin- 
eipal.  I  know  that  he  loves  another — I  know  that  the  passion  which  I  feel  I  must  feel  and 
•kirish  alone ;  that  it  must  bum  itself  away»  though  it  burns  away  its  dwelling-place.  I  am 
'nigned  to  such  a  fiite ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  for  more.  I  cannot  bear  that  he  too  should 
die— and  such  a  death.  He  must  not  die-^lic  must  not  die,  my  uncle  \  tUou^  ^«  «k*i«Vvob^ 
*-ay,  save  him — for  another.** 
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'*  ShAnM  OB  yout  my  daughter !  how  can  you  confirm  so  much  ?  'Diink  on  your  se 
youth,"  wai  the  Homovhat  ttrongly-wonlcd  rebuke  of  the  old  lady. 

''  I  have  thought  on  all,  on  everything.  I  feel  all  that  you  have  vaid,  and  the  thouj 
the  feeling  have  been  my  madncRC.  I  munt  Hpealc,  or  I  fihall  again  go  mad.  I  am  not  th 
•ad  cold  oreature  that  the  world  callti  woman.  I  have  been  differently  made.  I  c. 
in  the  world*s  despite.  I  can  feel  through  tlie  world's  freezi*.  I  can  dare  all,  when  u 
la  in  it,  tbougli  the  world  sneer  in  scorn  and  contempt.  But  what  i  have  said  is  said 
1  would  not— DO,  not  fox  worlds — that  ho  should  know  I  said  it^-not  for  worlds  !"  i 
cheeks  were  tinged  slightly,  while  her  head  rented  slightly  and  for  a  single  instant  uf 
piUow.  '*  But  aU  this  is  notliing,"— .she  started  up,  and  again  addressed  herself  to  th 
lord.  *'  Speak,  uncle  1  tell  me,  is  there  yet  time — yet  time  to  save  him  ?  When  is 
they  say  be  roust  die  ?*' 

*'  On  Friday  next,  at  noon.** 

"AndtUU ?*• 

•*  Is  Monday." 

**  He  must  not  die — no,  not  die  then,  my  uncle.  You  must  save  him — you  must  sai 
You  have  been  the  cause  of  bis  doom— you  must  preserve  him  from  its  execution.  Y< 
it  him  as  a  debt,  you  owe  it  me,  you  owe  it  to  yourself.  Believe  not,  my  uncle,  tha 
ia  no  other  day  than  this,  no  other  world,  no  other  penalties  than  belong  to  this.  Y( 
no  bible,  but  you  have  a  tliought  which  must  tell  you  that  there  are  worlds,  there  i 
yet 'to  come.  I  know  you  cannot  doubt,  you  must  not  doubt,  you  must  believe.  1 
lear  of  its  punishment^  have  a  hope  of  its  rewards,  and  listen  to  my  prayer.     Vou  mu 

Ralph  Colleton ;  ask  me  not  how ;  talk  not  of  difficulties.     You  must  save  liim yoii 

you  must.** 

'  <<  Why,  you  forget,  Lucy,  my  dear  child,  you  forget  that  I,  toOi  am  in  (lunger. 
midnight i  it  is  only  at  tliis  hour  that  I  can  steal  into  the  village ;  and  how,  and  i 
manner,  shall  I  be  able  to  do  as  you  require  ?  " 

"  Oh,  man  1  man  1  Forgive  me,  dear  uncle,  I  would  not  vex  you.  But  if  then 
gold  in  that  dungeon,  broad  bars  of  gold,  or  shining  nilver,  or  a  prize  that  wouh 
yon  jricb,  would  you, ask  roe  the  how  and  the  where?  Would  that  clumsy  block,  an* 
slight  bars,  and  that  dull  gaoler  be  an  obstacle  that  would  keep  you  back?  Would  ya 
ft  poor  girl  like  me  to  tell  you  that  the  blocks  might  be  pierced,  that  the  bars  mi| 
broken,  that  the  gaoler  might  he  won  to  the  mercy  which  would  save.  You  have  sti 
you  bavf  skill,  you  have  the  capacity,  the  power ;  there  is  but  one  thing  wanting 
prayer.-.tbo  will,  tlie  disposition.** 

'*  You  do  me  wrong,  Lucy,  great  wrong,  believe  me.  I  feel  for  tliis  young  man,  i 
tbonght  has  been  no  less  painful  to  tne  than  to  you,  that  my  agency  has  contributed  ini 
mmun  to  bis  danger.  But  what  if  I  were  to  have  the  will,  as  you  say  ;  what  if 
fbrward  to  the  gaoler  and  offered  a  bribe ;  would  not  the  bribe  which  the  State  baa 
lor  my  arrest  be  a  greater  attraction  than  any  in  my  gift  ?  To  scale  the  walls  and  bn 
bars,  or  in  any  forcible  manner  to  effect  the  purpose,  I  must  have  confederates,  and  in 
could  I  venture  to  confide  ?  The  few  to  whom  I  could  entrust  such  a  design,  m 
myself,  afraid  to  adventure  or  be  seen,  and  such  a  design  would  be  defeated  by  Rivers  h 
who  so  much  hates  the  youth,  and  is  bent  on  his  destruction." 

**  Speak  not  of  him ;  say  to  him  nothing ;  you  must  do  it  yourself,  if  you  do  it 
You  can  design  and  execute  all,  and  And  ready  and  able  assistance,  if  you  once  willinj 
about  it  I  am  not  able  to  advise,  nor  will  you  need  my  counsel.  Assure  me  that  ji 
make  the  effort — tliat  you  will  put  your  whole  heart  into  it,  and  I  have  no  fears,  I  fee! 
dent  of  his  escape.  * 

'<  You  think  too  highly  of  my  ability  in  this  respect.  There  was  a  time,  Lucy,  wbc 
a  design  luid  nut  been  so  desperate,  but  now-.—" 

**  Oh  !  not  f»o  di'sperate  now,  uncle.     Uncle,  I  could  not  live — not  a  moment,  wen 

perish  iu  that  drendful  manner.    Have  I  no  claim  upon  your  mercy  ?  Will  you  not  do  1 

what  you  would  lio  for  the  attainment  of  money  ?    What  you  have  dune  at  the  bidding 

dreadful  urctcli,    Kivers?     Nay,  look   not  oway,  I  know  it  all;  I  know  that  you  li 

f^ogger  of  Colk'ton ;  that  you  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  wretch  who  struck  the  man 
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you  saw  him  strike ;  that  you  strove  not  to  stop  his  hand.  Fear  you  not  I  shall  rercal  it  ? 
Fear  you  not? — but  I  will  not,  I  cannot.  But  this  should  be  enough  to  make  you  strive 
in  this  service.  Heard  you  not,  too,  when  he  spoke,  knowing  that  my  word  would  have 
csTed  him,  rather  than  see  me  brought  to  the  dreadful  trial  of  telling  what  I  knew  of  that 
night,  that  awful  night,  when  you  both  sought  his  life  ?  Oh !  I  could  love  him^  for  this— 
§Bg  this  one  thing,  were  there  nothing  else  beside  worthy  of  my  love.** 

Ihe  incident  to  which  she  referred  had  not  been  unregarded  by  the  individual  she  ad- 
diwed,  and  while  she  spoke  his  looks  assumed  a  meditative  expression,  and  he  spoke  as  in  soli* 
k)qiiy,  and  in  broken  sentences : — '*  Could  I  pass  to  the  gaol  unperceived — ^gain  admittance  ■■. 
this— but  who  would  grapple  with  the  gaoler— how  manage  that  ? — let  me  see  but  no,  no 
-4hat  is  impossible." 

**  What  is  impossible  ?  No,  nothing  is  impossible  in  this,  if  you  will  but  try.  Do  not 
hentate,  dear  uncle ;  it  will  look  easier  if  you  will  but  for  a  while  reflect  upon  it.  You  will 
K9  many  ways  of  bringing  it  about ;  you  can  get  aid  if  you  want  it ;  there's  the  pedlar,  who 
isqeite  willing,  and  Chub,— Chub  will  do  much  if  you  can  only  find  him  out.** 

The  landlord  smiled  as  she  named  these  two  accessaries.  **  Bunce  t  why  what  could  the 
ttkiw  do  ?  he's  not  the  man  £ot  such  service*  Now  Chub  might  be  of  value,  if  he'd  qolj 
Mow  orders ;  but  that  he  won't  do.  I  don't  see  bow  we're  to  work  it,  Lucy— it  kxika  mote 
difleolt  the  more  I  think  on  it.** 

^  Oh,  if  iVs  only  diffieult,  if  it's  not  impossible,  it  will  be  done.  Do  not  shrink  beck, 
nndsb  do  not  scruple.  The  youth  has  done  you  no  wrong— you  have  done  him  much.  Yoa 
hiie  brought  him  where  he  is ;  he  would  have  been  safe  otherwise.  You  must  saye  bim.^ 
nvt  him,  uncle,  and  hear  me  as  I  promise.  You  may  then  do  with  me  as  you  please ;  fiiont 
thit  moment  I  am  your  slave,  and  then,  if  it  must  be  so,  if  you  will  then  require  it,  I  mm. 
vlUiog  then  to  become  his  slave  too ;  him  whom  you  have  served  so  fiuthfuUy  and  so  un- 
happily  for  so  long  a  season." 

"Of  whom  speak  you?" 

**  Guy  Rivers.     Yes,  I  shall  then  obey  you,  though  the  fbneral  come  with  the  bridal." 

•  Lucy  !•' 

**  It  is  true.  I  hope  not  to  survive  it.  It  will  be  a  worse  destiny  to  me  than  even  tiie 
ttm  death  to  the  youth  whom  T  would  save.  Do  with  me  as  you  please  then,  but  let  hiat 
aot  perish.  Rescue  him  from  the  doom  you  have  brought  upon  him,  end  oh !  my  uncle,  ia 
flit  other  world— iif  there  we  meet — the  one  good  deed  shell  atone,  in  the  thought  of  mj 
poor  father,  for  the  other  most  dreadful  sacrifice  to  which  his  daughter  now  resigns  herself** 

The  stem  man  was  touehed.  He  trembled,  and  hb  lips  quivered  convulsively,  as  he  took 
bar  band  into  his  own.  Recovering  himself,  in  a  firm  tone,  not  less  solemn  than  that  wbidi 
ihi  had  preserved  throughout  the  dialogue,  he  replied,— 

"  Hear  me,  Lucy,  and  believe  what  I  assure  you.  I  will  try  to  save  this  youth.  I  wiXL 
do  what  I  can,  my  poor  child,  to  redeem  the  trust  of  your  fiither.  I  have  been  no  father  to 
yon  heretofore— not  much  of  a  one,  at  least — but  it  is  not  too  late,  and  I  will  atone.  I  will 
do  my'  best  for  Colleton.  The  thing  is  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  but  I  will  try  to  save 
Um.  All  this,  however,  must  be  unknown ;  not  a  word  to  anybody,  and  Rivers  must  not 
tee  you  happy,  or  he  will  suspect.  Better  not  be  seen ;  still  keep  to  your  chamber,  and 
nit  assured  that  all  will  be  done  in  my  power  for  the  rescue  of  the  youth. 

**  Oh !  DOW  you  are  indeed  my  fiither.  Yet,  uncle,  shall  I  see  you  at  the  time  when  it  is  to 
be  done  ?  Tell  me  at  what  moment  you  seek  his  deliverance,  that  I  may  be  upon  my  knees. 
Tetsay  not  to  him  that  I  have  done  anything,  or  said  anything,  which  has  led  to  your  endea- 
vours. He  will  not  think  so  well  of  me  if  you  do ;  and  though  he  may  not  love,  I  would 
have  him  think  of  me  as  if-^— as  if  I  were  a  woman." 

She  was  overcome  with  exertion,  and  the  revived  hope  had  by  its  struggles  still  further 
eihausted  her.  She  sank  back  in  slumbers  ht  more  aweet  than  those  for  some  time  preceding, 
when  Munro  and  his  wiie  retired  from  the  apartment.  '^ 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
**  Wiftt,  frm  ytfu  ifty«  hinf    Varry,  tbM,  I  wHl, 

A  'i^£rmott  had  elffpied,  md  the  buttle  in  the  littto  villig*  wm  inortsMd  by  tbt  arrifiltf 
-otiiAT  tMveflefs.  A  ncnr  light  emne  to  the  dungeon  of  Ralph  Colleton  in  the  pcnoM  ci)k 
uneTe  tfffd  tweet  eousin,  whom  his  letters,  it  his  first  arrest,  had  apprised  of  his  situatiiai 
TB^ 'knew  that  sitnatiort  Only  in  part,  hoirerer  ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  his  doooi  wm 
that  which  he  himself  gave  them.  The  meeting  was  full  of  painful  pleasure.  The  ynlk 
hiflmlf  wa5  flnti— tHusele  and  mind  all  over ;  but  deeply  did  hie  unele  reproaeh  himaelf  ftr 
his  ^edpKation  And  stemriessj  and  the  grief  of  Edith,  like  all  deep  grief,  was  dumb,  and  hri 
no^€tptekaiiatK  l*ftehrinw-  but  th^  signuof  wee-i-of  woe  inexprsssible  in  tbe  asby  lip^  the  glssul^ 
the  tearless  and  half. wandefittg,.  eye,  and  the  eonTulsive  sliiver,  that  at  intervals  reeked  hv 
wttolb  lVame,'l!ke  strong  and  sudden  guSts  down  among  the  Iblia^.  The  yooUi,  if  he  bid 
anf  «t  sQeh  aft  hour,  spared-lin  rtpfoaebes.  He  narrated^  in  plait,  and  ones aggerated  Ignjpmpu 
as  Ifengaged  in  fhe  merest  narration  of  eovnmon-|daoe,  all  the  einsumstanees  of  his  triaU  Hi 
pointed  out  the  difficulties,  to  his  mind  insuperable,  and  strove  to  prepare  thennnds  of  tboidvfti 
hcAtd,  tor  the  final  and  saddest  trial  c^ ail,  as  his  own  mind  had  prepared  him.  In  that  ftar- 
ful  work  of  preparation,  the  spirit  of  l0¥e  eonld  have  no  restraining  influenee,  and  never  wii 
embroee  ncfre  fbnd  than  that  of  Aalph  and  the  maiden.  Much  of  his  uncle's  eoasolatiMgwafr 
found  in  the  blotter  disposition  WhMi  be  now  entertained,  though  at  loo  late  a  daj,  hi 
faVoUr  of  their  passion.     He  would  now  willingly  consent  to  all. 

"Had  you  not  been  so  preclpitafe^  Ilalpbi"  he  said,  **  had  you  not  been  so  frmid  had 
you  thought  at  all,  or  given  mc  time  for  thought,  all  this  trial  had  bsen spared  us»  Waa  I  Ml 
irritated  by  oilier  things  when  I  spoke  to  you  unkindly?  You  knew  not  bow  mueh  I  bid 
been  chafed— you  tfhonld  not  hifre  bieen^so  hasty." 

<*No  more  of  this,  uncle,  I  pray  you.  I  was  wrong  and  rash,  and  I  blame  you  noCL  I  bnee 
nobody  But  myself  to  reproe«fr.  -  ijp«ak  mn  Of  the  mattes ;  bnt^  ae  the  best  ptfeparation  for  all 
that  is  to  eomtf,  let  your  tboiigfft  btiftiMf  m4  rather  horn  cdnteasplation.  Why  should  the 
memory  6f  so  faif  k  creattfrtf  as  fids  b«  hawited  by  a  story  sneh  as  tfiine  ?  Why  should  she 
behold  in  h«r  mind*^  cycfbf  ever  the  fMtUre  of  my  dying  a9Dnies«.-4he  accursed  soaflUd^ 

the **  and  the  emotion  of  hiiriouU  at  the  subject  of  bis  own  contemplation,  ehokcd'  him 

in  his  utteranieie,  while  Edith,  halfiiMMing  in  hia  arms,  prayed  his  forbeaiancet 

<*  Speak  not  thuBf:--not  Oftbis^  Ri^,-if  you  would  not  have  me  perislu  lam  fearfidlf 
sick  now  —  my  head  swims,  and  all  is-eommofion  at  my  heart.  Not  water  —  not  wal«r-i^ 
give  me  words  of  hop^i.^oFcoittolistioli.  'Tell  me  that  there  is  still  some  chance— some  Utile 
prospect;  that  somebody  is  gone  in  search  of  evidenoe  «-^  in  search  of  hope.  Is  there  nol 
a  ctrcifmstariee  whiclr  may  avsil  ?  '  Said  you  not  something  of.^^id  yoo  not  tell  me  of  apersett 
who  could  toy  foi*  you  that  which  would  have  done  mueh  towarda  your  escape?  A  womaOt 
was  It  not  —speak,  who  is  she  ?<««-lct  me  go  -to  her :  she  will  not  refuse  to  tell  me  all,  if  she  be  ft 
womart." 

Ralph  assured  her  Ut  the  gentlest  minn«r  of  tbe  hopelessness  of  any  such  application  ;  and 
the  momentary  dream  which  tier  own  energies  had  conjured  into  a  promise  as  suddenly  sub- 
sided, Umviftg  her  to  aib'il  conscioaftness  of  her  desolation.  Her  father  at  length  found  it 
necessary  to  abridge  tlic  interview.  Every  moment  of  its  protraction  seemed  still  more  to 
unsettle  the  understanding -of  bis  daughter.  She  spoke  wildly  and  confusedly,  and  in  that 
thought  of  separation  which  his  doom  perpetually  forced  upon  her,  she  contemplated  in  all  its 
foa'rfui  extremities  her  own.  She  was  borne  away  but  half  alive— the  feeling  of  woe,  something 
bltfiit^d,  however,  by  the  meptal  unconsciousness  following  its  realisation.  Private  apartmeBti 
were  readily  found  them  in  the  village,  and  having  iirovided  good  attendnncc  for  his  daught«V 
Colonel  CuIIeton  set  out,  though  almost  entirely  hopeless,  to  ascertain  still  further  the  parti- 
culats  uf  the  case,  and  to  sec  what  might  be  done  in  behalf  of  one  of  whose  innocence  he  felt 
perfectly  assured.  He  knew  Ralph  too  well  to  suspect  him  of  falsehood  ;  and  the  clear  nar- 
rative which  he  had  given—and  the  manly  and  unhesitating  account  of  all  particulars  having 
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any  bMring  on  tha  otso  whieh  had  £i11an  from  hii  Up*,  he  kntvr,  frMt  aU  bia  pravUmi  hinfi. 
mindtdntfsa  of  eharaeter,  might  safcly  be  n\M  on.  Aaiured  of  thla  hlraaalt  ho  deemed  i%  not 
improbable  that  somotbing  might  usdergo  devakipment,  in  a  oourae  of  active  Inquiry,  whicli 
might  tend  to  the  creation  of  a  like  eonTietioo  in  the  minda  of  thoae  in  whom  reated  the 
control  of  life  and  judgment.  Hia  firat  mit  area  to  the  lairjrer.  firom  whom,  however,  he 
flould  procure  nothing,  beudes  being  oooapcUed,  witliout  poaaibility  of  eaeape,  to  Uata«  t*  a 
loag  itriDg  of  yeproaehea  against  hia  nephew. 

**  I  could,  and  would  have  tared  him,  Colo«el  Colleton,  if  the  ponnrer  were  in  morlal,"  was 
tba  ialf.aufficient  speech  of  the  little  man;  *<  but  he  would  not^he  broke  ia  mponmt  when 
the  very  threshold  was  to  be  paaaed,  aad  juat  aa  1  was  upon  it.  Thlnga  were  In  m  fiur  train,  and 
ill  might  have  gone  well  but  for  hia  hoyiah  intermplion.  Ivould  have  eomeoeer  the  Jurywith 
aNttler.  I  would  have  made  out  a  eaae,  air,  for  their  consideration,  whieh  every  man  of  them 
vould  have  believed  he  himaelf  saw.  I  would  have  shown  your  nephew,  air«  riding  down  Abe 
nanow  trace*  like  a  peaceable  geatlemanr-^fuion,  air,  you  ahoiild  have  eeen  Ferreatea  coaaiaig 
ilong  ftill  tilt  after  him.  Forreater  should  have  cried  out  with  a  whoop  and  a  right  royal 
aatb ;  then  Mr  Colleton  would  have  heard  him,  and  turned  round  to  receive hhn.  But.fbrrealer 
eat  drank,  you  know,  and  would  not  understand  the  young  man^  civilities.  He  Uundara 
aat  a  volley  of  oursea  right  and  left,  and  bidliea  Maater  CoUctoo  for  a  fight,  which  he.deelinoa. 
Bat  Forrestei  is  too  drunk  to  mind  all  that  i  without  move  ado  lie  nouata  the  young  gentle- 
vnn,  and  ia  about  to  pluck  out  his  eyea,  wifaeniie  iaela  the  dirk  in  hia  ribs,  and  then  they  out 
loobe.  He  gets  the  dirk  from  Master  CnUeten  and  makes  at  him«  but  he  picka  up  a  hatehet 
that  happens  to  be  lying  about,  and  drives  at  his  bead,  and  dbwn .drops  Forrester,  aa  ha  ought 
to  do,  dead  as  a  door-nail." 

■*  Good  heavens !  and  why  did  you  not  bring  these  focta  forward  ?  Tliey  surely  eonld  not 
kava  condemned  him  under  these  circumataneea.** 

**  Bring  them  forward  i  To  be  sure  I  would  have  done  ao,  but,  aa  I  tell  you,  juat  when 
OB  the  threahold,  at  the  very  entrance  into  the  transaction,  up  popa  this  hasty  young  follow*— 
1^  lorry  to  call  your  nephew  §o,  Colonel  Colleton~«lraC  the  foot  ia,  he  owea  hia  aituafion 
entiraly  to  himselt  I  would  have  aavad  hini,  but  he  waa  abatinataly  bent  .on  not  being  aavad ; 
lad  Juat  aa  I  commenced  the  allhir,  up  he  popa  and  telle  me,  before  all  the  people,  that  I  know 
nathlag  about  it.  A  pretty  joke  indeed  1  I  knpw  notluug  about  it.  and  it  my  businaaa  to 
kaov  idl  about  it.  Sir,  it  ruined  him ;  I  aaw,  flpom  that  nmment,  liaw  the  eat  would  jump. 
I  pitied  the  poor  follow,  but  what  more  could  1  do  ?** 

*<  But  it  is  not  too  late;  we  can  memorialize  the  governor,  we  can  put  these  facta  in  forv^ 
tad  by  duly  showing  them  with  the  accompanying  proofo,  we  can  .obtain  a  new  trial,  a 

t^tta." 

**  Can't  be  done  now — it's  too  late.  Had  I  been  let  alone — had  not  the  youth  eome  between 
na  and  my  duty,  I  would  have  aavad  him,  air,  as,  under  God,  I  Iwve  saved  hundreds  before. 
But  it*s  too  late  now." 

*<0h,  surely  not  too  late — with  the  fkcts  ttiat  you  mention,  if  you  will  give  me  the  namea 
of  the  witnesses  f\irnishing  them,  ao  that  1  oah  obtain  their  aAdavltar^-^" 
"Witnesses — what  witneasea ?** 

"  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  of  the  mannev  in  which  l^rreaUr  aasaulted  my  nephew,  ^d 
'VtKcd  upon  him  what  he  did  as  matter  of  sel&defenoe.    Where  is  tlie  proof  of  thif  ? ' 

**  Oh,  proof!     Why,  you  did  not  think  thai  waa  the  true  aUte  of  thacaae;  that  waa  only 
^ecase  I  was  to  present  to  the  jury." 

*<  And  there  is  then  no  evidence  for  what  you  have  said  ?" 

**  Not  a  tittle,  sir.  Evidence  is  scarcely  necessary  in  a  caae  like  this,  sir,  where  the  state 
I^vovea  more  than  you  can  possibly  disprove.  Your  only  hope,  air,  ia  to  prftent  a  plausible 
^cnjecture  to  the  jury.  Just  aet  your  fancies  to  work,  and  they  have  a  ta»te  most  perfeotly 
dramatic.  What  you  leave  undone,  they  will  do.  Where  you  exhibit  a  blank,  they  wiU*Mpp)y 
'^lie  words  wanting.  Only  aet  them  on  trail,  and  the>'U  tree  the  'peaaum.  They  are  noble 
^^amls  at  it,  and,  as  T  i^ow  live  and  talk  to  you,  air,  not  one  of  them  who  heard  the  pUu«ible 
^tory  which  I  would  have  made  out,  but  would  have  diaoovered  more  common  aenae  a»d 
^'eason  in  it  than  in  all  the  evidence  you  could  posHibiy  have  given  them.  Because,  ypu  aapt 
I'd  have  given  them  a  reason  for  everything.     Look,  how  1  should Vivt«nka.^^wA^%^cir)« 
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lb  CbHeton  aiicF  Foiwittr  m  exeellmt  fritnib,  mnd  both  agrte  to  travel  togethar;  writ, 
they're  to  meet  at  the  Forks  hy  midnight ;  in  the  neantinM  Forrsater  goca  to  eee  hit  ivfct* 
Wart,  Kate  Walton— a  smart  girl,  by  the  way,  eolonel,  and  well  to  kiok  on ;  paitiog*s  a  voy 
vncomfortable  thing  now,  and  they  don't  altogether  like  it ;  Kate  cries,  and  Forretterttomi; 
veil,  must  oome^  comes  at  last;  they  ki«^  and  ate  oC different  ways;  well,  OrieTaMs 
diy  eompanloo,  and,  t»  get  rid  of  him,  Forrester  takes  a  drink— still  Giief  holds  on,  and  Uia 
ke  takes  another  and  another,  until  Grief  geto  off  at  hat,  but  not  before  taking  with  htoiihll 
feaU;  and  not  the  worst  half  either,  of  tlie  poor  leUow*8  senses.  What  then  ?  Why,  t^i  be 
■raggew  and  sweava  at  overy thing,  and  particularly  at  your  nephew,  who,  you  m^^  mt 
baowing  hisconditfcm^  swears  at  him  for  keeping  him  waiting— —>" 
**■  Ralph  OoUetoB  aeTer  sweam,  Mr  Pippin,"  aaid  the  eolonal,  grimly. 
•  Wall,  well,  if  he  dfdn*t  swear  then;  he  might  vary  well  have  sworn,  and  111  be  tmon 
Mmt  be  did  on  that  oeeanon ;  and  it  was  very  pardonable  too.  Well,  he  swears  at  the  drunkio 
flMBy  not  knowSiig  his  condition,  and  the  drunken  man  rolls  and  reela  like  a  rowdy,  andgtm 
it  to  hnn  baek^  and  then  they  get  at  it.  Your  nephew,  who  is  a  stout  colt,  bufihts  him  effl 
ft*  a  thha,  but  Forrester,  who  is  a  mighty  pmraiinUbailt  fellow,  geto  the  better  in  tbekiK 
tmd  both  come  down  together  in  the  road ;  then  Forrester,  being  uppermost,  s^fliu  kh 
into  Master  Colleton's  eye— the  left  eye,  I  thiidc  it  was— yes.  the  left  eye  it  wasr-t)id 
■Urn  next  moment  it  would  have  been  out,  when  your  nephew,  not  liking  it,  whipped  Ot^ 
ftssdirk,  and  Yore  Fbrrester  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  it  was.  playing  about  in  his  ribs;  iM 
eomes  the  hatehet  part,  just  as  I  told  it  yoa  befbre." 
^  And  is  none  of  this  truth  ?*' 

**  God  bless  your  soul,  no.     Do  you  suppose,  if  it  was  the  truth,  it  would  have  taktn.l0 
a  time  in  telling  ?  I  wouldn't  have  wasted  tho  breath  in  telling  it.    The  witnesaes  wookl 


bave  done  that,  if  it  were  true;  but  in  this  was  the  beauty  of  my  art,  and  if  I  had  been pH- 
»tted  to  say  to  the  jury  what  I've  said  to  you,  the  young  man  would  have  been  oletr.    It 

•Idn't  have  been  gospel,  but  where's  the  merit  of  a  lawyer  if  he  can't  go  through  a  bog? 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  delightful  features  of  the  profession.     Sir,  it  ia  puttisg 
liM  wings  of  Hetion  to  the  lifelesa  and  otherwise  immovable  body  of  the  fact.*' 

Colonel  Colleton  was  absolutely  stunned  by  the  fertility  and  volubility  of  the  speaker,  and. 
after  listening  ibr  some  time  longer,  as  long  as  it  was  poasible  to  procure  from  him  anytfaii^ 
whieb  might  be  of  service,  he  took  his  departure,  bending  his  way  next  to  the  wigwan^b^ 
which,  for  the  time  being,  the  pedlar  had  taken  up  his  abode.  It  will  not  be  necessary  tibat^ 
we  should  go  with  him  there,  aa  it  is  not  probable  that  anything  nuiterially  serving  his 
purpose  or  oura  will  be  adduced  from  the  narrative  of  Bunco.  In  the  meantime  we  will — 
torn  our  attention  to  a  personage  whose  progress  in  all  respects  must  correspond  with  tbf^t 
of  our  narrative. 

Guy  Rivers  bad  not  been  unapprised  of  the  presence  of  the  late  comers  at  the  village.  He  - 
bad  his  agents  at  work,  who  marked  the  progress  of  things,  and  conveyed  their  intdligenee 
t»hlm  with  no  qualified  fidelity.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Colleton  and  his  daughter  had  been 
made  known  to  him  withiq  a  few  hours  after  its  occurrence,  and  the  feelings  of  the  outlaw 
were  of  a  nature  the  most  complex  and  contradictory.  Secure  within  his  den,  the  intriea^es 
of  which  were  scarcely  known  to  any  but  hims^  he  did  not  study  to  restrain  those  emotions 
which  had  prompted  him  to  so  much  unjustifiable  outrage.  With  no  eye  to  mark  his  actions 
or  to  note  his  speech,  the  guardian  watchfulness  which  had  secreted  so  much,  in  his  association 
with  others,  was  taken  off,  and  we  see  much  of  that  heart  and  those  wild  principles  of  its 
government,  the  mysteries  of  which  were  painful  to  behold.  Slowly,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
the  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned  intelligence,  he  strode  up  and  down  the  narrow  call  of 
1^  retreat ;  all  passions  at  sway,  and  contending  for  the  mastery — sudden  action  and  incoherent 
utterance  occasionally  diversifying  the  otherwise  monotonous  movements  of  his  form.  At  one 
anoment  he  would  clench  his  hands  with  violence  together,  while  an  angry  malediction  would 
'  escape  through  bis  knitted  teeth  ;  at  another,  a  demoniac  smile  of  triumph,  and  a  fierce  lau^ 
of  gratified  malignity,  would  ring  through  the  apartment,  coming  back  upon  him  in  an  echo, 
^  which  would  again  restore  him  to  consciousness,  and  bring  back  the  silence  so  momentarily 
bamshed. 

"  Tbej- Mr»  here — they  have  come  to  witness  his  d^radation — to  grace  my  triumph-^o 
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M  i^  and  andcnUnd  my  r«T«oge.  We  will  tec  if  the  ]iioud  beanty  knowi  jut  utm-^U  she 
yfit  eontiiiiiee  to  diioerd  and  to  diidain  me.  I  have  her  now  upon  my  own  tonni— ahe  will 
BOtnCuM— I  am  sure  of  her— I  ihall  conquer  her  proud  heart — I  will  lead  her  in  ehaini— 
tbt  heavieit  ehaim  of  all*  the  chains  of  a  dreadful  necenitj.  He  must  die  else.  I  will  howl 
itia  her  ean  with  the  voice  of  the  wolf-*I  will  paint  it  before  her  eyes  with  a  finger  dipt  in 
Uood  and  darkness.  She  shall  see  him  canted  to  the  gallows— I  shall  make  her  note  the 
hsher  about  his  neck — that  neck,  which,  in  her  young  thought,  her  arms  were  to  have 
oeiTeied  only ;  nor  shall  she  shut  her  eyes  upon  the  last  scene,  nur  close  her  ears  to  the  last 
gnNU  of  my  vietim.  She  shall  see  and  hear  all,  or  comply  with  all  that  I  demand.  It  must 
be  doot"^ut  how  ?  How  shall  I  see  her— *how  obtain  her  presence — how  command  her 
sftctttion  ?  Pshaw  !  shall  a  few  beardless  soldiers  keep  me  back,  and  baffle  me  in  this  ?  Shall 
Idiead  the  shadow  now,  and  shrink  back  when  the  sun  shines  out  that  makes  it?  I  will  not 
Imt.    I  will  see  her— I  will  bid  defiance  to  them  all.     She  shall  know  my  power,  and  upon 

OM  condition  only  will  I  use  it  to  sayo  him.     She  will  not  dare  to  refuse  the  condition she 

vDl  consent — she  will/ at  last  be  mine — and  for  this  I  will  do  so  much — go  so  far— ay,  save 
hiiB  whom  I  would  yet  be  so  delighted  ttf  destroy." 

Night  came,  and  in  a  small  apartment  of  one  of  the  lowliest  dwellings  of  Chestatee^  Edith 
sad  her  father  sat  in  the  deepest  meUuioholy»  colouring  up  perpetually  in  their  minds  those 
'  hnagea  of  sorrow  so  necessarily  the  concomitants  of  their  present  situation.    It  was  somewhat 
kls,  and  they  had  just  returned  from  an  evening  visit  to  the  dungeon  of  Ralph  Colleton. 
The  mind  of  the  youth  was  in  far  better  condition  than  theirs,  and  his  chief  employ  had  been. 
ID  preparing  them  for  a  similar  feeling  of  resignation  with  himself.     He  had  succeeded  but 
.  indifiinrently.     They  strove  to  appear  firm,  that  he  should  not  be  less  so  than  they  found 
kirn;  but  the  effort  was  very  perceptible,  and  the  recoil  of  their  dammed-up  emotions  was 
fldy  so  much  more  fearful  and  overpowering.    The  strength  of  Edith  had  been  severely 
tried,  and  her  head  now  rested  upon  the  bosom  of  her  father,  whoso  arms  were  required  for 
Wr  support,  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  ezhaustioi},  leaving  it  doubtful,  at  moments,  whether 
Ifas  vital  principle  bad  not  itself  utterly  departed.     At  this  period  the  door  opened,  and  a 
ttraoger  stood  abruptly  before  them.     His  manner  was  sufficiently  imposing,  though  his 
disss  was  that  of  tlie  wandering  countryman— savouring  of  the  jockey,  and  not  much  unlike 
.  that  frequently  worn  by  such  wayfarers  as  the  stage-driver  and  carrier  of  the  mails.    He  had 
on  in  overcoat,  made  of  buckskin — an  article  of  the  Indian  habit— a  deep  fringe  of  the  same 
■laterial  hung  suspended  from  two  heavy  capes,  that  depended  from  the  shoulder.     His  pan- 
taloons were  formed  of  the  same  material — a  fox-skin  cap  rested  slightly  upon  his  head, 
'atber  more  upon  one  side  than  the  other,  while  a  whip  of  huge  dimensions  occupied  one  of 
His  hands.     Whiskers,  of  a  bushy  form  and  most  luxuriant  growth,  half  obscured  his  cheek, 
n&d  the  moustaches  were  sufficiently  small  to  lesd  to  the  inference  that  the  wearer  had  only 
v^Bsntly  determined  upon  the  benefit  of  their  association.    A  black  silk  handkerchief,  wrapped 
loosdy  about  his  neck,  completed  the  general  outline;  and  the  tout  ensemble  indicated  one  of 
tliose  dashing  blades,  so  frequently  to  be  encountered  in  the  southern  country,  who,  despising 
^be  humdrum  monotony  of  regular  life,  are  ready  for  adventure — lads  of  the  turf.»the  muster* 
,%round— the  general  affray — the  men  who  can  whip  their  weight  in  yild  cats— whose  general 
^vli  it  is  to  knock  down  and  drag  out.    Though  startling  at  first  to  both  fatlier  and  daughter, 
%Im  manner  of  the  intruder  was  such  as  to  forbid  any  further  alarm  than  was  incidental  to  bis 
.  ^rst  abrupt  appearance.     His  conduct  was  respectful  and  distant-^closely  observant  in  the 
.  ^Proprieties  of  his  address,  and  so  studiously  guarded  as  to  satisfy  them,  at  the  very  outset, 
'Uat  nothing  improper  was  intended.     Still,  his  entrance  without  any  intimation  was  sufil- 
^iently  objectionable  to  occasion  a  hasty  demand  from  Colonel  Colleton  as  to  the  meaning  of 
^is  intrusion. 

**  None,  sir,  is  intended,  which  may  not  be  atoned  for,**  was  the  reply.     <*  I  had  reason  to 

^Wlieve,  Colonel  Colleton,  that  the  present  melancholy  circumstances  of  your  family  were  sueh 

an  might  operate  to  the  excuse  of  an  intrusion,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  making  them  less 

ao— which,  indeed,  may  go  far  towards  the  prevention  of  that  painful  event  which  you  now 

contemplate  as  certain.'* 

The  words  were  electrical  in  their  effect  upon  both  father  and  daughter.     The  former 
'.  ose  from  his  chair,  and  motioned  the  stranger  to  be  seated,  -wlziWia  W^  ^>i\gcAA\^  Y«i|^dS^ 
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I  know  your  feeling  for  this  young  man— I  taw  it  then,  when  you  repulsed  me.  I  saw  that 
you  loved  each  other,  though  neither  of  you  were  conscious  of  the  truth.  Ton  love  him  now 
—you  would  not  have  him  perish ;  I  know  well  how  you  regard  him,  and  I  coma^  knowiif 
this,  to  make  hard  conditions  with  you  for  his  life." 

*'  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense— speak  out,  Mr  Creighton  !  **  she  cried,  gaspingly. 
**  Rivers—  Rivers ;  I  would  not  hear  the  other ;  it  was  by  that  name  I  was  driven  Aom  ay 
ifellows.** 

**  Mr  Rivers,  say  what  can  be  done ;  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Money,  thanks,  all  that  we  ean  giif 
shall  be  yours,  so  that  you  save  him  A'om  this  fate.** 

*<  And  who  would  speak  thus  for  me  ?  Mr' hat  fair  pleader,  fearless  of  man's  o|iimon»  tink 
blights  or  blesses,  without  reference  to  right  or  merit,  would  so  &r  speak  for  me?" 

'*<  Many— many,  Mr  Rivers— I  hope  there  are  many.  Heaven  knows,  though  I  may  bin 
alighted  in  my  younger  days  your  attentions,  1  know  not  many  in  whom  I  wonid  more  inU 
lingly  plead  and  pray  than  yourself.  I  do  remen^ber  now  your  talents  and  high  reputatiaBi 
and  deeply  do  I  regret  the  unhappy  fortune  which  has  denied  them  their  fulfilment.** 

**  Ah,  Edith  Colleton — these  words  would  have  saved  me  once— 4iow  they  are  nothing  in 
recfompense  for  the  hopes  which  are  for  ever  gone.  Tour  thoughts  are  gentle,  end  may  soothe 
all  spirits  but  my  own.  But  sounds  that  lull  others  lull  me  no  longer.  It  is  not  the  nm^ 
of  a  rich  dream,  or  of  a  pleasant  fancy,  which  may  beguile  me  into  pleasure.  I  am  derf" 
dead  as  the  cold  rock — to  their  influence.  The  storm  which  blighted  me  had  seared,  and  ate  iale 
the  very  core.  I  am  like  the  tree  through  which  the  worm  has  traTeUed— it  still  stands^  and 
there  is  foliage  upon  it,  but  the  heart  is  eaten  out  and  gone.  Tour  words  toueh  me  no  longir 
as  they  did — I  need  something  more  than  words  and  mere  flatteries— flatteries  so  sweet  etin 
as  those  which  come  from  your  lips,  are  no  longer  powerful  to  bind  me  to  your  service.  I 
can  save  the  youth,  I  will  save  him,  though  I  hate  him ;  but  the  conditions  are  fiUal  ta 
your  love  for  him." 

"  I  can  listen,  I  can  hear  all  that  you  may  say  having  reference  to  him.  Ton  have  i^ 
truly  my  feelings  on  the  subject ;  and,  sir,  your  own  passion,  if  without  offenee  I  may  veftf 
to  it  now,  will  truly  account  for  my  anxiety  to  do  him  service.  I  know  not  what  you  mny 
demand  for  your  service.  All  in  honour— all  that  a  maiden  may  grant  and  be  true  to  hendly 
all— all,  for  his  life  and  safety." 

"  Still,  I  fear  me,  Miss  Colleton,  your  love  for  him  is  not  sufficiently  lavish  to  enable  jtmF 

liberality  to  keep  pace  with  the  extravagance  of  my  demand " 

"  Hold,  sir,  on  this  particular  there  is  no  need  of  further  speech.  Whatever  may  be  fbe 
extent  of  my  regard  for  Ralph,  it  is  enough  that  I  am  willing  to  do  much,  to  sacrifice,  to  give 
much,  m  return  for  his  rescue  from  this  dreadful  fete.  Speak  therefore  your  demand— qpre 
no  word— delay  roe,  I  pray,  no  longer.*' 

**  Hear  me  then.  As  Creighton,  I  loved  you  years  ago— as  Guy  Rivers,  I  love  you  stilL 
The  life  of  Ralph  Colleton  is  forfeit— for  ever  forfeit — and  a  few  days  only  interpose  between 
him  and  eternity.  I  alone  can  save  him,  I  can  give  him  freedom ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  ahall 
risk  much  and  sacrifice  not  a  little.  I  am  ready  for  this  risk— 1  am  prepared  for  every  saeri* 
fice— I  will  save  him,  at  all  hazards,  from  his  doom,  upon  one  condition  !'* 
«  Speak !  speak  !** 

"  That  you  be  mine — that  you  fly  with  me — that  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  west,  where  I. 
will  build  you  a  cottage,  and  worship  you  as  my  owu  forest  divinity,  you  take  up  your  abode 
with  me,  and  be  my  wife.     My  wife— all  forms  shall  be  complied  with,  and  every  eeremooy 
which  society  may  call  for.     Nay,  shrink  not  back  thus  ** — seeing  her  recoil  in  horror  not  less 
than  reproach  at  his  suggestion — ''^  beware  how  you  defy  me — think  that  I  have  hb  life  in  mf 
bands— think  that  I  can  speak  his  doom  or  his  safety — think  before  you  reply ! " 

**  There  is  no  time  necessary  for  thought,  sir — none — none.    It  cannot  be.  I  cannot  comply 
with  the  conditions  which  you  propose.     I  would  die  first.** 

**  And  he  will  die  too.     Be  not  hasty.  Miss  Colleton  ;  remember,  it  is  not  merely  y 

death,  but  his— his  death  upon  the  gallows ** 

**  Spare  me  !  spare  me ! " 

**  The  halter — the  crowd— the  distorted  limb— 4he  racked  frame—** 
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<•  Horrible— horrible  ! " 

<*  Would  you  gee  this,  know  this,  uA  lefleot  upon  the  thMiic^  the  mental  agony,  fiv  greater 
tbin  all,  of  such  a  death  to  him?'* 

Vith  a  strong  effort  she  reooTered  her  composure^  though  but  an  instant  before  almost 
convulsed—**  Have  you  no  other  terms,  Mr  Rivers  ?  " 

"  None— none.     Accept  them  and  he  lives;  I  will  free  him»  as  I  promise.      Refuse  then^ 
deny  me,  and  he  must  die,  and  nothing  may  save  him  then." 

**  Then  he  must  die— we  must  both  die— before  we  choose  sueh  terms.    Sir,  let  me  c^ 

mj  fiither.     Our  conference  must  end  herew     You  have  chosen  a  cruel  office,  but  I  can  bear 

your  infliction.     You  have  tantalised  a  weak  heart  with  hope  only  to  make  it  despair  the 

more.     But  I  am  now  strong,  sir,  stronger  than  ever,  and  we  speak  no  more  on  the  subject." 

**  Yet  pause — ^to  relent  even  to*morrow  nuiy  be  too  late.     To  night  you  must  determine, 

or  never." 

**  I  have  already  determined— I  cannot  change  in  this.*' 

**  There  is  one  lady,  one  young  form  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  yourself,  who  would  make 
the  same,  ay,  and  a  far  greater  sacrifice  than  this,  for  the  safety  of  Ralph  Colleton ;  one  hr 
less  happy  in  his  love  than  you,  who  would  willingly  die  for  him  this  hour.  Would  you  be 
leae  ready  than  her  for  such  sacrifice  ?*' 

*■  No,  not  less  ready  for  death,  as  I  live— not  less  willing  to  free  him  with  the  loss  of  mj 
own  Ufis ;  but  not  ready  for  a  sacrifice  like  this— not  ready  for  this.** 
**  You  have  doomed  him !  *' 

** Be  it  so,  sir^-be  it  so.     Let  me  now  call  my  father." 

***  Yet  think  ere  it  be  too  late ;  once  gone,  not  even  your  words  shall  call  me  back." 
**  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  desire  it" 

Hie  firmness  of  the  maiden  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  disappointment  of  the  outlaw. 
He  WM  not  less  mortified  with  his  own  defeat  than  with  the  calm  and  immovable  bearing,  the 
•vest,  even  dignity,  which  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  trying  to  her  heart,  and  the  over- 
throw of  all  hope  which  her  own  decision  must  have  occasioned,  had  failed  utterly  to  affect. 
He  would  have  renewed  his  suggestions,  but,  while  repeating  them,  a  sudden  commotion  iii 
tks  village,  the  trampling  of  feet,  the  buss  of  many  voices,  and  sounds  of  wide-spread  confu* 
"M^  contributed  to  abridge  an  interview  already  quite  too  long.  The  outlaw  rushed  out  of  the 
'Putment,  barely  recognising  at  his  departure  the  presence  of  Colonel  Colleton,  whom  hia 
^gfater  had  now  called  in.     The  cause  of  the  uproar  we  reserve  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

*'  WTUL  yea  stand  by  me  anbly,  m  a  man. 
And  strike  if  there  be  need,  nor  wince  and  turn, 
Undoiaf  what  we  aim  ai  ?    8rruple  not— 
There's  gold  to  win  yon,  if  ao  be  yoa  lack 
A  better  thought  to  aerve  as." 

"'^  pledge  which  Munro  had  given  to  his  niece  in  behalf  of  Colleton  was  productive  of  no 

.  m^ll  inconvenience  to  the  former  personage.     Though  himself  unwilling,  we  must  do  him 

^  justice  to  believe,  that  the  youth  should  perish  for  a  crime  so  completely  his  own,  he  luu^ia 

"^  no  great  deal  of  that  tenacious  conscientiousness,  of  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  have  per- 

'^^cd  him  to  such  a  risk  as  titat  he  had  undertaken  at  the  supplication  of  Lucy.     The  mose 

"*  Reflected  upon  the  matter,  the  more  trifling  seemed  the  consideration.     Money,  now,  the 

"Ml  or  the  steed  of  the  traveller,  would  have  been  a  far  more  decided  stimulant  to  action. 

*^  regarding  such  an  object  he  certainly  would  have  overlooked  much  of  the  danger,  and  have 

^^  less  regardful  of  the  consequences.     The  selfishness  of  the  motive  would  not  merely  have 

^^ctioned,  but  have  smoothed  the  enterprise ;  and  he  thought  too  much  with  the  minority— > 

*^  lowing  for  any  lurking  ambition  in  his  mind— not  to  perceive  that  where  there  is  gain  there 

^^at  be  glory.     None  of  these  consolatory  thoughts  came  to  him  in  the  contemplation  of  his 

^'^aent  purpose.     To  adventure  his  own  life — perhaps  to  exchange  places  with  the  condemned 

^  proposed  to  save,  though,  in  such  a  risk,  he  only  sought  to  rescue  the  innocent  from  the 

^^om  Justly  due  to  himself-* was  a  flight  of  generous  impulse  somewhat  above  the  usual  aim 

^  the  landlord ;  and  but  for  the  impelling  influence  of  his  niece,  an  influende  which,  in 
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spite  of  his  own  evil  habits,  swayed  hlra  beyond  his  consciousness,  we  sbovld  not  now  htTsto 
rcVord  the  elttNMt  rtdttmhig  inetinee  in  the  evenU  of  bU  life  at  this  period,  the  one  Tirtue 
contrasting  with,  if  it  could  not  lessen  or  relieve,  the  long  tissae  of  his  offenctsw 

There  were  fome  few  other  faifloenees,  however,  if  this  were  noe  enough,  eoupled  with  that 
of  his  niece's  entreaty,  which  gave  strength  and  decision  to  lus  preMUt  deterniiiiation.  II mo 
wVs  not  insAiible  to  th«  Ibree  of  taperior  obaractev,  and  a  large  ft^Hng  of  veneration  led  him, 
from  the  first,  to  observe  the  lofty  spirit  and  high  sense  of  honour  which  distinguisbad  tke 
beating  and  deportment  of  Ralph  Colleton.  He  could  not  bnt  admire  the  native  aupefioikjr 
whleh  eharaelerised  the  maimer  of  the  youth,  partieulariy  when  bvoogbt  into  oontnMt  with 
that  of  Guy  Rivers,  for  whom  the  same  feeling  had  indueod  a  like^  though  not  a  patalM. 
reipeet,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

There  was  yet  another  reason  wblefa  swayed  Munro  not  a  little  in  his  determinatioo,  if 
possible,  to  save  the  youth,  and  this  was  a  lurking  sentiment  of  hostility  to  Rivers.  His  prilfp 
of  late,  on  many  occasions  had  taken  alarm  at  the  frequent  enoroachments  of  bis  comrade  ipoii 
its  boundaries.  The  too-mueh  repeated  display  of  that  very  mental  superiority  in  bis  coou 
panion,  which  had  so  much  fettered  him,  had  aroused  his  own  latent  sense  of  independeaesi 
and  the  utterance  of  sundry  pungent  rebukes  on  the  part  of  Rivers,  had  done  much  towifdi 
provoking  within  him  a  new  sentiment  of  dislike  for  that  person,  which  gladly  availed  itself  of 
the  first  legitimate  occasion  for  exercise  and  development.  The  very  superiority  which  eon« 
manded,  and  which  he  honoured,  he  bated  for  that  very  reason ;  with  this  feeling  in  his  botonv 
Munro  was  yet  unapprised  of  its  existence. 

But,  fortunately  for  Ratph  Colleton,  wh  tever  and  how  many  or  how  few  were  the  iaspd- 
ling  motives  leading  to  this  determination,  Munro  had  derided  upon  the  preservation  of  bis 
life ;  and,  with  that  energy  of  habit  which,  in  a  r:i>li  ofKei*.  or  one  violative  of  the  laws,  be 
had  always  heretofore  displayed,  he  permitted  no  time  to  escape  him  unemployed  for  the  con- 
templated purpose.  His  mind  immediately  addressed  itself  to  its  chosen  duty,  and,  in  one 
disguise  or  another,  and  those  perpetually  changing,  he  perambulated  the  village,  making  bit 
arrangements  for  the  desired  object.  The  diffieulties  in  trie  way  were  not  trifling  in  cbaractfr 
nor  few  in  number,  and  the  greatest  of  these  was  that  of  finding  coadjutors  willing  to  aaoond 
him.  He  felt  assured  that  he  could  confide  in  none  of  their  welUknown  associates,  who  wen 
to  a  man  the  creatures  of  Rivers ;  that  outlaw,  by  a  liberality  which  seemed  to  disdain 
money,  and  yielding  every  form  of  indulgence,  having  acquired  over  them  an  influence  almoii 
amounting  to  personal  affection.  Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  Rivers  dared  not  venture  aMwh 
into  the  village  or  its  neighbourhood ;  therefore,  though  free  from  any  fear  of  obstruction 
from  one  in  whose  despite  bis  whole  design  was  undertaken,  Munro  was  yet  not  a  little  at  a 
loss  for  his  co-operation.  To  whom,  at  that  moment,  could  he  turn,  without  putting  himself 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy  ?  Thought  only  raised  up  new  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  in  utter 
despair  of  any  better  alternative,  though  scarcely  willing  to  trust  to  one  of  whom  he  thought 
80  lightly,  his  eyes  were  compelled  to  rest,  in  the  last  hope,  upon  the  person  of  the  pedlar. 
Bunco. 

Bunce,  if  the  reader  will  remember,  had,  upon  his  release  from  prison,  taken  up  his  abode 
temporarily  in  the  village.  Under  the  protection  now  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  judges 
and  the  other  officers  of  justice — not  to  speak  of  the  many  strangers  from  the  adjacent  partSk 
whom  one  cause  or  another  had  brought  to  the  places-he  had  presumed  to  exhibit  bis  parson 
with  much  more  audacity  and  a  more  perfect  freedom  from  apprehension  than  had  ever  formed 
a  part  of  his  spirit  and  character  before.  He  now—for  ever  on  the  go-— thrust  himself  fear* 
lessly  into  every  cot  and  comer.  No  place  escaped  the  searching  analysis  of  his  glanoe ;  and^ 
in  a  scrutiny  so  nice,  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  everybody  and 
everything  at  all  worthy,  in  that  region,  to  be  known.  He  could  now  venture  to  Jostle 
Pippin  with  impunity  ;  for,  since  the  trial  in  i^hich  he  had  so  much  blundered,  the  lawyer 
had  lost  no  small  portion  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  neighbours.  Accused  of  the 
abandonment  of  his  client— an  offence  particularly  monstrous  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  acquire  a  personal  feeling  in  such  matters— and  compelled,  as  be 
had  l)een— a  worse  feature  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  same  class— to  **  eat  hij  own  words" 
—he  had  lost  caste  prodigiously  in  the  last  few  days,  and  his  fine  sayings  ceased  to  own  a 
Bmvout  in  the  estimation  of  hU  neighbours.     His  speeches  sunk  below  par  along  with  liiiik-> 
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self;  and  tbe  pedfaur,  id  his  eontumelions  treatment  of  the  diaoonaolate  Jnrlit,  limpiy  oiu-jriNl 
and  indicated  tbe  direction  of  the  popular  opinion.  One  or  two  rude  leplies,  and  a  uuige 
which  the  elbow  of  Bunce  effected  in  the  ribs  of  tbe  lawyer,  did  provoke  the  latter  so  far  aa  to 
repeat  his  threat  on  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  for  the  horse,  but  the  pedlar  anapptd  hib 
fingers  in  his  face  as  he  did  so,  and  bade  him  defianoe.  He  alao  reminded  Pip|»n  of  the 
certain  malfeasances  to  which  he  had  referred  preriouslj,  and  the  eonseioaaneas  of  the  truth 
was  sufficiently  strong  and  awkward  to  prevent  his  proectsding  to  any  further  measure  of  dik 
quiet  with  the  pedlar.  Thus,  without  fear,  and  with  an  audacity  of  whioh  he  was  not  a  little 
proud,  Bunce  perambulated  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  a  mood  and  with  a  deport 
ment  he  had  never  ventured  upon  before  in  that  quarter. 

He  had  a  variety  of  reasons  for  lingering  in  the  village,  seemingly  in  a  rtate  c»f  idleneaa. 
Eunice  was  a  long-sighted  fellow,  and  beheld  the  promise  whieh  it  held  forth,  at  a  dbtanot, 
of  a  large  and  thriving  business  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  had  too  much  sagaeity  not  to 
be  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantage,  to  a  tradesman,  resulting  from  a  priority  of  ground.  He 
had  not  lost  everything  in  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  his  eart-body  and  ealieoea ;  fee, 
apart  from  sundry  little  debts  doe  him  in  the  surrounding  country,  he  had  carefully  preserved 
around  his  body,  in  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  a  small  wallet,  holding  a  moderate  amount  of 
tbe  best  paper — none  of  the  issue  of  the  small  banks  with  a  specie  capital  of  Miriy-aaviR  ami 
a  half  cents  in  the  vaults,*  and  a  gross  circulation  in  gorgeously  printed  notes  of  two  hundnad 
thousand  dollars.  No — Bunce,  among  other  things,  had  soon  kamed  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  paper,  and  the  result  of  his  education  in  this  respect  assured  him  of  the  perfeet 
int^rity  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  dollars  which  kept  themselves  snugly  abmit  bia  amMle 
— ready  to  be  expended  for  clocks  and  calicoes,  horn  buttons  and  wooden  oombet  kaivee  and 
negro-handkerchiefs,  whenever  their  proprietor  should  determine  upon  a  proper  whereaboula 
in  which  to  fix  himself.  Bunce  had  grown  tired  of  peddling— the  trade  was  not  less  unceiw 
tain  than  fetiguing.  Besides,  travelling  so  much  among  the  southrons,  he  had  imbibed  not 
a  few  of  their  pr^udices  against  his  vocation,  and  to  speak  the  truth,  had  grown  somewhift 
aahamed  of  his  present  mode  of  life.  He  was  becoming  rapidly  aristocratic,  as  we  may  infer 
from  a  very  paternal  and  somewhat  patronising  epistle  whieh  he  despatched  about  this  tine 
to  his  elder  brother  and  co-partner,  Ichabod  Bunce,  who  carried  on  his  portion  af  the  buai-. 
at  their  native  place  in  Meriden,  Connecticut.  He  told  him,  in  a  manner  and  vein  not 
lirfty  than  surprising  to  his  coadjutor,  that  it  **  would  not  be  the  thing,  no  how,  to  keep 
aloDg,  lock  and  lock  with  him,  in  the  same  gears."  It  was  henceforward  his  '*  idee  to  drive 
OB  lus  own  hook.  Times  warn't  aa  they  used  to  be :  **  and  the  feet  was — he  did  not  say  it  in 
•o  many  words— that  the  firm  of  Ichabod  Bunce  and  Brother  was  scarcely  so  creditable  to 
ttw  latter  personage  as  he  should  a]to;;ether  desire  among  his  southern  friends  and  acquaint- 
aneei.  He  '*  guessed  therefore,  best  haul  off,  and  eaoh^^here  Bunce  showed  his  respect  for 
hii  new  friends  by  quoting  their  phraseology — **  must  paddle  hia  own  canoe."  We  have 
inineed  this  epistle,  and  have  contented  ourselves  with  providing  a  scrap  here  and  there,  to 

the  reader despairing,  as  we  utterly  do,  to  gather  from  memory  a  full  description  of  a  per- 

ftrraance  so  perfectly  unique  in  its  singular  compound  of  lofty  vein,  with  thepathis  and  vulgar 
oontraetions  of  his  native,  and  those  common  to  his  adopted,  country.  It  proved  to  hia  more 
itaid  and  veteran  brother  that  Jared  was  the  only  one  of  his  femily  likely  to  get  above  liis 
bread  and  business ;  but  while  he  lamented  over  the  wanderings  and  follies  of  bis  brotner,  be 
eoold  not  help  enjoying  a  sentiment  of  pride  as  he  looked  more  closely  into  the  matter.  Wlu> 
.Imowt,  thought  the  clock-maker  to  himself,  but  that  Jared,  who  is  a  monstrous  sly  fellow, 
will  pick  up  some  southern,  heiress,  with  a  thousand  blackies,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  prime 
OOtton  land  to  each,  and  thus  ennoble  the  blood  of  the  Bunces  by  a  rapid  ascent,  through 
the  various  grades  of  office  in  a  sovereign  state,  until  a  seat  in  congress — in  the  administration 
itadf— receives  him  :  and  ]chal)6d  grew  more  than  ever  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  idea» 
when  he  reflected  that  Jared  had  all  along  been  held  to  possess  a  goodly  person,  and  a  very 
feir  development  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Whether  tbe  individual  of  whom  so  much  was  expected,  himself  entertained  any  such 

^^^ 1-  _    _  _  

■ 

*  The  aewtpi^peni  •om«  time  ago  related  aoch  aa  instance ;  doabtleas  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  It  la 
ta  be  fisared— sooh  is  the  propensity  to  gambling  in  onr  country— not  mooh  wide  of  the  naik. 
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antioipatioDi  or  idea*,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  certain  it  it,  that  the  aouthem 
for  the  popular  auffrage  could  never  have  taken  more  pains  to  extend  bia  acquaintance^  or  to 
ingratiate  himself  among  the  people,  than  did  our  worthy  friend  the  pedlar.     In  the  brieC 
time  which  be  had  passed  in  the  village  after  the  arrest  of  Colleton,  he  had  contrived  to  hnm 
>MHnething  to  say  or  do  with  almost  every  bo:iy  in  it.     He  had  found  a  word  for  his  honour 
the  judge,  and  having  on^  iq;io.ken  with  that  dignitary,  Bunce  was  not  the  man  to  fiul  atfiitnre 
jreeognitioii«  No  distance  of  manner,  no  cheerless  response,  to  tlie  modestly  urged  or  modente 
suggestion,  eould  prompt  him  to  forego  an  acquaintance.     With  the  Jurors  he  bad  contriied 
-to  enjoy  a  sup  of  whiskey  at  the  tavern  bar-room,  and  had  actually,  and  with  a  manner  the 
most  adroit,  gone  deeply  into  the  distribution  of  an  entire  packet  of  steel  pens,  one  of  iriiieh 
iie  accommodated  to  a  reed,  and  to  the  fingers  of  each  of  the  worthy  twelve,  who  made  the 
panel  on  that  oceasion— taking  care,  however,  to  assure  them  of  the  value  of  the  gift,  by 
aaying,  that  if  he  were  to  sell  the  article,  twenty-five  cents  each  would  be  his  lowest  priecw 
4ind  that  be  could  scarcely  save  himself  at  that.     But  this  was  not  all.     Having  seriousljr 
determined  upon  abiding  at  the  south,  he  adventured  upon  some  few  of  the  practices  prevsilio^ 
in  that  region,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  gallon  of  whiskey  bad  circulated  "fre^ 
.gratis,''  and  pro  bono  publico,  at  the  cost  of  our  worthy  tradesman.     Tliese  things,  it  may  n9^ 
be  necessary  to  say,  bad  elevated  that  worthy  into  no  moderate  importance  among  thos^*^ 
around  him ;  and  that  he  himself  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  change,  it  may 
xeoouurked  that  an  ugly  JumA,  or  double  in  his  back-^the  consequence  of  his  pack  and  pas 
bomility— >had  gone  down  wonderfully,  keeping  due  pace  in  its  descent  with  the  progress  o 
ipreaent  manifestations. 

Such  was  tho  somewhat  novel  position  of  Bunce  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood 
Chestatee,  when  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  prompted  Munro*8  application  to  him 
.assistance  in  the  proposed  extrication  of  Ralph  Colleton.  The  landlord  had  not  been  insennble 
to  the  interest  which  the  pedlar  had  taken  in  the  youth's  fortune,  and  not  doubting  his  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  design  in  view,  be'  felt  the  fewer  scruples  in  approaching  him  for  the  pur- 
|>ofe.  Putting  on,  therefore,  the  disguise  which,  as  an  old  woman,  had  effectually  conccssled 
liis  true  person  front  Bunce  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  waited  until  evening  had  set  in  fairly, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  him  he  sought.  The  pedlar  was  alone  in  his  cottage, 
-discussing,  most  probably,  his  future  designs,  and  calculating  to  a  nicety  the  various  profits 
4^  each  premeditated  branch  of  his  future  business.  M unro's  disguise  was  intended  rather  to 
facilitate  his  progress  without  detection  through  the  village,  than  to  impose  upon  the  pedlar 
merely ;  but  it  was  not  unwise  that  he  should  be  ignorant  also  of  the  person  with  whom  be 
-dealt.  Affecting  a  tone  of  voice,  therefore,  which,  however  masculine,  was  yet  totally  unlike 
his  own,  the  landlord  demanded  a  private  interview,  which  was  readily  granted,  though,  at 
the  circumstance  was  really  strange,  with  some  few  signs  of  trepidation.  Bunce  was  no  lover 
of  old  women,  nor,  indeed,  of  young  ones  either.  He  was  habitually  and  constitutionally 
^d  and  impenetrable  on  the  subject  of  all  passions  save  that  of  trade,  and  would  rather  have 
sold  a  dress  of  calico  than  have  kissed  the  prettiest  damsel  in  creation.  His  manner,  to  the 
-old  woman  who  appeared  before  him,  seemed  that  of  one  who  had  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
of  having  pleased  rather  more  than  he  intended ;  and  it  was  no  small  relief,  therefore,  the  first 
salutation  being  over,  when  the  masculine  tones  reassured  him.  Munroj  without  much 
circumlocution,  immediately  proceeded  to  ask  whether  he  was  willing  to  lend  a  hand  for  the 
help  of  Colleton,  and  to  save  him  firom  the  gallows. 

"  Colleton — save  Master  Colleton— do  tell — is  that  what  you  mean  ?*' 

"  It  is^are  you  the  man  to  help  your  friend— will  you  make  one  along  with  others  who 
■are  going  to  try  for  it  ?'* 

•<  Well,  now— don*t  be  rash — give  a  body  time  to  consider.  It's  so  strange.  *"  And  the 
pedlar  showed  himself  bewildered  by  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  subject  bad  been 
broached. 

"  There's  little  time  to  be  lost,  Bunce ;  if  we  don't  set  to  work  at  once,  we  needn't  set  to 
work  at  all.     Speak  out,  nuin— will  you  join  us,  now  or  never— to  save  the  young  fellow  ?" 

With  something  like  desperation  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  scrupled  to  commit  himself  too 
far,  yet  had  the  will  to  contribute  considerably  to  the  object,  the  pedlar  replied,  "  Save  the 
young  fellow  !  well,  I  guess  I  will — but  what's  to  be  done?    I'll  lend  a  hand,  to  be  sure^  L 
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tlMfo*B  no  tmobh  to  ooom  of  it  Hc't  now  loinebow  m  Uksly  ebftp,  And  not  lo  ttiff  nritlMr, 
though  1  did  oount  him  r»tb«r  hig h-baodcd  at  first.  But  after  that,  be  sort  a  tmoothad  down, 
«nd  now  I  don't  know  nobody  I*d  sooner  help  jest  now  out  of  the  slush ;  but  I  oan't  see  how 
«w«'fe  to  set  about  it.** 

"  Can  you  fight,  Bunce  -are  you  willing  to  knock  down  and  drag  out,  when  there's  need 
fo»  it  ?" 

**  Why,  if  I  was  fiurly  lifted,  and  if  so  be  there's  no  law  agin  it.  I  don't  like  to  run  agin 
Aho  law,  no  how ;  and  if  you  oould  get  a  body  clear  on  it,  wby«-and  there^  no  way  to  do 
Che  thing  no  other  how-»I  guess  I  shouldn't  stand  too  long  to  consider  when  it's  to  help  • 
Aiend.** 

**  It  may  be  do  child'ft  play,  Bunce,  and  there  must  be  stout  heart  and  free  hand.  Ono 
«kmnstn't  stop  for  trifles  in  such  cases ;  and  as  for  the  law,  when  a  man's  friend's  in  danger  bo 
ssmuat  make  bis  own  law." 

'*  That  wasn't  my  edication,  no  how/'  said  the  pedlar  as  he  paused  to  consider. 
The  landlord  saw  no  necessity  for  consideration,  and  fearful  that  the  scruples  of  Bunce 
«vould  be  something  too  strong,  he  proceeded  to  smoothe  away  the  difficulty.  «  After  all, 
JBuDce,  the  probability  is,  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  the  affair  without  violenoe;  so  wo  shall 
%wj,  for  I  like  blows  juit  as  little  as  anybody  else ;  but  it's  best,  you  know,  to  make  ready  for 
««o  worst— nobody  knows  how  things  will  turn  up,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  scratch,  why  one 
-zmostn't  mind  knocking  a  fellow  ou  the  head  if  he  stands  in  the  way." 

«•  No,  to  be  sore  not ;  twould  be  Ibolish  to  stop  and  think,  and  be  knocked  down 
Sroanelf?** 

"  Certainly ;  you're  right,  Bunce ;  that**  only  reason.** 

"  And  yet,  roister,  I  guess  you  wouldn't  want 'that  I  should  know  your  real  name,  now, 

■wrould  you^—or  maybe  you're  going  to  tell  it  to  me  now— well • 

«  To  the  business^what  matters  it  whether  I  have  a  name  or  not.     I  have  a  fist,  you  see, 

«nd 

<•  Yes,  yes,  I  see,**  exclaimed  he  of  the  notions,  rapidly  retreatmg,  as  Munro,  suiting  the 
.awtion  to  the  word,  thrust  rather  more  closriy  to  the  fitce  of  his  companion  than  was  altogether 
^neonraging  the  ponderous  mass  which  courtesy  alone  would  consider  a  fist. 

«« Well,  I  dont  care,  you  see,  to  know  the  name^  mister,  but  somehow  it  raally  aint  the 
'Cbing,  no  bow,  to  be  mistering  nobody  knows  who.  I  see  you  aint  a  woman  plain  enough 
^Wno  your  frice,  and  I  pretty  much  conclude  you  must  be  a  man— though  you  have  got  on«- 
^rtiat's  that  now  ?— It's  a  kind  of  ealico,  I  guess ;  but  them's  not  fiist  colours,  friend.  I  should 
«iy,  now,  you  had  been  taken  in  pretty  much  by  that  bit  of  goods.  It  aint  the  kind  of  print* 
410W,  that's  not  afeared  of  washing." 

•*  And  it  I  have  been  taken  in,  Bunce^  m  these  calicoes,  you're  the  man  that  has  done  it," 
^id  the  landlord,  laughing,  •'this  piece  was  sold  by  you  into  my  own  hands  last  DIarch  was 
«  year,  when  you  came  back  from  the  Cherokces." 

^  Now,  don*t.  Well,  I  guess  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  you  aint  sure,  now,  friend— 
^ight  be  some  other  dealer  that  you  bought  from  ?" 

•*  None  other  ^han  yourself,  Bunce.  Vuu  are  the  man,  and  1  can  bring  a  dozen  to  prore 
«t  on  you." 

*<  Well,  I  'spose  what  you  say's  true ;  and  that  jest  lets  me  know  bow  to  mister  you  now, 
Clause,  you  see,  I  do  recollect  now  all  about  who  I  sold  to  that  season." 

The  landlord  had  been  overreached ;  and,  amused  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  trader,  he 
Contented  himself  with  again  lifting  the  huge  fist  in  a  threatening  manner,  though  the  smile 
^^hich  accompanied  the  action  iairly  deprived  it  of  its  terrq^*** 

**  Well,  well,"  said  the  landlord,  *'  we  bum  daylight  in  such  talk  as  tliis— I  come  to  you 
^n  the  only  man  who  will  or  can  help  me  in  this  matter,  and  Lucy  Munro  tells  me  you  wilUi^ 
^ou  made  her  some  such  promise." 

<*  Well,  now,  I  guess  I  must  toe  the  otialk,  after  all ;  though,  to  say  truth,  I  don't  alto- 
^ther  remember  any  such  promise.  It  must  be  right,  though,  if  she  says  it ;  and  sartoin  she's 
«  sweet  body—I'll  go  my  length  for  her  any  day." 

^  You'll  not  lose  by  it,  i^id  now  hear  my  plan.  You  know  Brooks,  ttie  gaoler,  and  his  bull- 
dog brother-in-law.  Tongs?    I  saw  you  talking  with  both  of  them  yesterday.'' 
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•*OveM  you're  right.  Late  aeqnmnUnee*  tbough—they  aint  neither  on  *ein  to  aif  liking,* 

«« Enough  fbr  our  purpose.  Tonga  it  a  brute  who  will  drink  m  long  m  he  ean  itnod,  maai 
•MM  time  after  it.  Brooks  is  mther  shy  of  it,  but  he  will  drink  enovgh  to  stagger  hins*  for  %m 
is  pretty  weak-headed.  We  have  only  to  manage  these  fellows,  and  there's  th«  end  of  it*  TK«jf 
keep  the  gaol." 

*'  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  you  don't  count  young  Brooks.** 

'*Oh,  he*s  a  mere  bey— don*t  matter  about  him— he's  easily  managed.    Now  bear  to  ny 
design.  Provide  yonr  Jug  of  whiskey,  with  plenty  of  eggs  and  sugar,  eo  that  tiMy  shan't  i«-«it 
anything,  and  get  them  here.     Send  for  Tongs  at  onoe,  and  let  him  onee  know  what's  in   ths 
wind,  then  ask  Brooks,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  force  him  to  «ome.     Say  nothing  of  the  tegr^ 
kt  him  stay  or  eome  as  they  think  proper.     To  ask  all  might  make  them  euapieions*     ^fieo 
here,  ply  them  well,  and  then  we  shall  go  on  aeeording  to  eireuasetanees.     Brooka  earrieo  Cht 
keys  along  with  him — get  him  once  in  for  it,  and  I'll  take  them  from  him*     If  he  resists,  or 
any  of  them-—*" 

*  Knock  ^Mn  down  ?** 

*•  Ay,  quiek  as  you  say  it." 

^  Well,  bat  how  if  they  do  not  bring  the  bey,  and  they  leave  him  hi  Mm  gaol  P* 

^  What  then  1  Can't  we  knock  him  down  too?* 

*'  But  then  they'll  ilx  the  whole  business  on  my  head.  Won't  Brooks  and  Tongs-aay  adult 
they  got  drunk,  and  then  shan't  I  be  In  a  scant  fiiin'?** 

'*  They  dare  not.  They  won't  confess  themselves  dnMk-«4t*s  as  nmeh  as  their  ^laas  io 
worth.  They  will  say  nothing  till  they  get  sober,  and  then  they'll  get  up  some  story  that  ofll 
fly  against  nobody." 

M  But " 

^*  But  what— will  you  never  cease  to  but  against  obetaeles?  Are  you  a  «uui<-airai|mi 
raady^-bent  to  do  what  you  can  ?  Speak  out,  and  let  me  know  if  I  can  depend  aa  yen,** 
exclaimed  the  landlord  impatiently. 

"  Now,  don't  l>e  in  a  passion— youVa  as  soon  off  as  a  fly-maehino,  and  a  thought  aooner. 
Why,  didn't  I  say  now  I'd  go  my  length  for  tlie  young  geotlenum  ?  And  I'm  euta  I'-m  wmif, 
and  aint  at  all  afoard,  no  how.  I  only  did  want  to  say,  that  if  tlie  thing  toiies  sriiid*  «s  imwil 
stood,  it  spiles  all  my  ealkilations.  I  Wouldn't  'stablish  a  consam  her^  I  goees,  for  a  nittoa 
long  spell  of  time  after." 

^  And  what  then— where's  your  calculations  ?  Get  the  young  iitllow  elear,  aod  what  will 
his  friends  do  for  you  ?  Think  of  that,  Bunco.  You  go  off*  to  Carolina  with  htm,  and  opau 
store  in  his  parts,  and  he  buys  from  you  all  he  wants-.bis  negro  elothli.  Us  oalieoas,  itk 
domestics,  and  stripes,  and  everything.  Then  his  family,  and  friends  and  neighliouva,  iiodor 
his  recommendation,  they  all  buy  from  you  ;  and  then  the  presents  thoy  will  make  you,  tlio 
ftne  horses,  and  who  knows  but  even  a  plantation  and  negroes  may  ill  oome  out  of  this  am 
transaction  ?" 

"  To  be  sure — who  knows  ?  Well,  things  do  look  »Iick  enough,  and  there's  a  mighty  deal 
of  reason  now  in  what  you  say.  Largo  business,  that,  I  gues^,  in  the  long  run.  Aint  I  ready  f 
Let's  sec~.a  gallon  of  whiskey— aint  a  gallon  a  heap  too  mueh  Ibr  only  three  people  f" 

**  Better  have  ten  than  want.  Then  there  must  be  pipes,  tobacco,  cigars  ;  and  mind,  whau 
they  get  well  on  in  drinking,  I  shall  look  to  you  through  that  window.  Be  sure  and  borne  to 
me  then.  Make  some  pretence,  for  as  Brooks  may  be  slow  and  cautious,  I  shall  get  something 
to  drop  into  his  liquor— a  little  mixture  which  I  shall  hand  you." 

*<  What  mixture?  No  pison,  I  hope.  I  don't  go  that-- net  I— no  plaoning  for  me." 

*'  Pshaw !  fool  !  nonsense !  if  I  wanted  their  lives,  could  I  not  choose  a  shorter  mothod, 
and  a  weapon  which  I  could  more  truly  rely  upon  than  I  ever  ean  upon  you  ?  It  is  to  make 
them  sleep  that  I  shall  give  you  the  mixture." 

'*  Oh,  laud'num.  Well,  now,  why  couldn't  you  say  laud'num  at  Aral,  without  frightcnii^ 
people  so  with  your  mixtures?  There's  no  harm  in  laud'num,  for  my  old  aant  Tabitha  chawa 
laud'num  jest  as  other  folks  chaws  tokmcoo*" 

**  Well,  that's  all — it's  only  to  get  them  asleep  sooner.  See  now  about  your  men  at  once. 
We  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  if  this  contrivance  fliils,  I  must  look  about  for  another.  It  must 
he  done  to-night,  or  it  cannot  be  done  at  all.     In  an  hour  I  shall  return ;  and  hope,  by  that 
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timtf  tm  fnd  fOa  Iniiy  vith  tlMir  bmiiM.     F\j  th«m  woll    <Ua*t  b«  tlow  or  itiogy,  and  «• 
thai  yoa  httv  «dmi§Ii  of  whMkoy-.hor^t  noooy^-liovo  otorylhiag  ready.** 

TIm  podlor  look  tho  monojr,  and  Monro  left  hiao«  Boom  gore  hiniMlf  bat  little  time  and 
loMtnmblo  for  relleetion.  The  prospeoli  of  lirlune  whleh  the  laodlotd  had  magnified  to  hia 
▼isioi»  were  quite  too  entieiog  to  be  eaailj  resieled  by  one  whose  moraU  wai  none  of  tha  largest} 
and  bavhig  proridod  evorythiog,  aa  egreed  upon*  neeouory  Ut  their  aeoommodation,  be  MlJiod 
foHfe  for  tho  more  important  purpoae  of  getting  hie  company. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

"  Ti«  a  layoa*  life  wa  put  bar*  ia  tha  woddtf, 
And  tbo  waHd  w/mft  aa  not.    Wa  fliog  aua  Baagh, 
Aad  wicb  tha  aervy  wWl,  iba  Ippai's  bivd, 
We  boot  dttU  oiybi  awaj.** 

The  talk  of  getting  the  deiired  company  was  by  no  means  difficult,  and  our  pedlar  was  not 

long  in  reporting  progreM.    Tongs,  a  confirmed  toper,  was  easily  persuacied  to  anything  that 

Suoranteed  hard  drinking.   He  luxuriated  in  the  very  idea  of  a  debauch.  Brooks,  his  brother- 

in*kw»  was  a  somewhat  better  and  less  pregnable  person  ;  but  he  was  a  widower,  had  been 

a  g^od  deal  with  Tongs,  and,  what  with  the  accustomod  loneliness  of  the  office  which  he  hdd» 

the  gloomy  dwelling  in  which  it  re<juired  lie  should  live,  he  found  it  not  such  an  easy 

to  resist  the  temptation  of  social  enjoyment,  and  all  ihe  pleasant  associations  of  that 

fellowship  which  Bunce  had  taken  care  to  depict  before  the  minds  of  both  parties.  The 

oat  tractions  of  Bunco  himself,  by  the  way,  tended,  not  less  than  the  whiskey  and  cigars,  to 

I>«rluode  the  gaoler,  and  to  neutralize  most  of  the  existing  prejudices  current  among  those 

eanond  him  against  his  tribe.     He  had  travelled  much,  and  was  no  random  obsenrer.    He 

^■od  eecn  a  great  deal,  as  well  of  human  nature  as  of  places    could  tell  a  good  story  in  good 

•piriti  eiui  was  endowed  with  a  dry,  sneaking  humour,  that  came  out  unawares  upon  hia 

^  wafers,  and  made  them  laugh  frequently  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Bunce  had  been  now  sufficiently  long  in  the  village  to  enable  those  about  him  to  come  at 

^   luBOwledge  of  his  parts ;  and  his  accomplishments  in  the  several  respects  referred  to,  wore 

^9  this  time  generally  well  understood.  The  inducement  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  gaoler; 

^vsd  at  length,  having  secured  the  main  entrance  of  the  gaol  carefully,  he  strapped  the  keyi 

^^Bcuroly  to  a  leathern  girdle  which  he  wore  about  him,  lodging  them  in  the  breast  pocket  of 

^xseoat,  in  a  position  the  most  safe  in  his  thought  and  according  to  his  previous  experience, 

^xid  prepared  to  go  along  with  his  worthy  brother-in-law.    Nor  was  the  younger  Brooks 

^^gotten.  Being  a  tall,  good-looking  lad  of  sixteen.  Tongs  insisted  it  was  high  time  he  should 

S«  among  men ;  and  the  invitation  of  the  pedlar  was  chosen,  as  a  happy  occasion  for  his 

^xiitiation  into  some  of  those  practices,  by  a  liberal  courtesy  esteemed  significant  of  manliness. 

With  everything  in  proper  trim,  Bunce  stood  at  the  entrance  ready  to  receive  them.     The 

l^icliminaries  were  soon  dispatched,  and  we  behold  tliem  accordingly,  all  four,  comfortably 

s«sted  round  a  huge  oaken  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  There  was  the  jug,  and  there 

"^ks  glasses,  the  sugar,  the  peppermint,  the  nutmegs,  the  pipes,  and  tobacco ;  all  were  convenient 

<*ih1  sufficiently  tempting  for  the  unscrupulous.     The  pedlar  did  the  honours  with  no  little 

^killy  and  Tongs  plunged  headforward  into  the  debauch.     The  whiskey  was  never  better,  and 

founds  for  this  reason,  anything  but  security  where  it  stood.     Glass  after  glass,  drank  an  1 

'tplcnished,  attested  the  industrious  hospitality  of  the  host,  not  less  than  its  own  excellence. 

TToiiM,  averaging  three  draughts  to  one  of  his  companions*,  was  soon  fairly  under  way  in  bis 

Progress  to  that  state  of  mental  self-glorification  in  which  the  world  ceases  to  have  vicissitudes, 

*Qd  the  animal  realizes  the  abstractions  of  an  ancient  philosophy,  and  denies  all  pain  to  life. 

^t^iokfl^  however,  though  not  averse  to  the  overcoming  element,  had  more  of  that  vulgar  quality 

^f  prudence  than  his  brother,  and  far  more  than  was  thought  amiable  in  the  consideration  of  the 

Pedlar.    For  some  time,  therefore,  he  drank  with  measured  scrupulousness,  and  it  was  with  no 

^>tftall  degree  of  anxiety  that  Bunce  plied  him  with  the  bottle,  complaining  of  his  unsociableness, 

^Ud  watching,  with  the  intensity  of  any  other  experiuienUlist,   the  progress  of  his  scheme 

U|K»  him.     As  for  the  lad — the  younger  Brooks— it  was  soon  evident  that,  once  permitted, 

%lld  e^en  encouraged  as  he  had  been  by  his  superiors  to  drink,  he  would  not,  afVer  a  littk 
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while,  give  much,  if  any  ineonyeiiienoe  to  the  conspimton.  The  design  of  the  pedlar 
considerably  advanced  by  Totfigs,  who,  once  intoxicated  himielf,  was  not  sloir  in  the  endeannir 
to  bring  all  around  him  under  the  same  influence. — **  Drink,  Brooks — drink,  old  felloir,*''  he 
exclaimed,  <*  as  you  are  a  true  man,  drink,  and  dont  fight  shy  of  the  critter.  Whiskey,  my 
boy-~»oId  Mooongahely  like  this,  I  say— whiskey  is  wife  and  children,  bouse  and  horse,  lands 
and  niggers,  liberty,  and  (biecup)  plenty  to  live  on.  Dont  you  see  how  I  drive  a  head,  and 
don't  care  for  the  hind  wheels  ?  It's  all  owing  to  whiskey.  Orog,  I  say.  Hark  ye,  Mr 
Pedlar,  grog,  I  say,  is  the  wheels  of  life — it  carries  a  Tauifir*ad.  Why  don't  men  gofor'ad 
in  the  world  ?  What's  the  reason  now  ?— I'll  tell  you.  They're  aleared.  Well,  now,  who'^ 
afeared  when  he's  got  a  broadside  of  whiskey  in  him  ?  Nobody,  nobody's  afeared  but  you— 
you,  Ben  Brooks,  you're  a  d— d  crick — crick — you're  always  afeared  of  something,  or  nothing 
— for,  after  all,  whenever  you're  afeared  of  something,  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing.  All  'eause 
you  don't  drink  like  a  man.  That's  his  cha-eha-rocA-ter,  Mr  Bunee,  and  it's  all  owing  'eause 
he  won't  drink  ^" 

'*  Guess  there's  no  sparing  of  reason  in  thst  bit  of  argument,  now,  I  tell  you,  Mr  Tongt. 
Bless  my  lieart-^it's  no  use  of  talking,  no  how,  but  I'd  a  been  a  clean  done  up,  dead  as  a  door 
nail,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  drink.  Strong  drink  makes  strong.  Many's  the  time,  and  the 
fireexing  cold,  and  the  hard  travelling  in  bad  roads,  and  other  dreadful  fixins  I*ve  seed,  would 
soon  ha'  settled  me  up,  if  it  ha4n't  been  for  that  same  good  stuff  there,  that  Master  Brooks 
does  look  as  if  he  was  afeared  on.  Now  don't  be  afeared,  Master  Brooks.  There's  no  teeth 
in  whiskey,  and  it  never  bites  nobody." 

**  No,"  said  Brooks,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  **on1y  when  they  take  too  much." 
"  How  ?  **  said  the  pedlar,  looking  as  if  the  sentence  contained  some  mysterious  meaning. 
Brooks  might  have  explained  but  for  Tongs,  who  dashed  in  after  this  fashion  :— >"  And 
takes  too  much  ?     You  don*t  mean  to  say  I  takes  too  much,  Ben  Brooks ;  I'd  like  to  hear 
two-legged  critter,  now,  to  say  T  takes  more  of  the  stuff  than  does  me  good  ;  I  drinks  in 
for  the  benefit  of  nay  health,  and  jest,  you  see,  as  a  sort  of  medicine,  Mr  Pedlar ;  and  Bi 
you  knows  I  never  takes  a  drop  more  than  is  needful." 

'*  Sometimes— sometimes.  Tongs,  you  know  you  aint  altogether  right  under  it — now 
then  you  take  a  little  too  much  for  your  good,"  was  the  mild  response  of  Brooks  to  the  almost  ~=: 
fierce  speech  of  bis  less  scrupulous  brother-in-law.  The  latter,  thus  eneountered,  changed"^ 
his  ground  with  singular  rapidity. 

"  Well,  by  dogs,  and  what  of  that  ?— and  who  is  it  says  I  shan't,  if  it's  my  notion.  I'd  like  ^ 
now  to  see  the  boy  that'll  stand  up  agin  me  and  noake  such  a  speech.  Who  says  I  shan't  take  " 
what  I  likes,  and  that  I  takes  more  than  is  good  for  me  ?     Does  you  say  so,  Mr  Bunce  ?" 

*'  No,  thank  ye,  no.  How  should  I  say  what  aint  true  ?  You  don't  take  half  enough,  now, 
it's  my  idee,  neither  on  you.  It's  all  talk  and  no  cider,  and  that  I  call  monstrous  dry  work. 
Come,  pass  round  tlie  bottle.  Here's  to  you,  Master  Tongs— Master  Brooks,  1  drink  your 
very  good  health*     But  fill  up,  fill  up — you  aint  got  nothing  in  your  tumbler." 

**  No,  he's  a  sneak — you're  a  sneak.  Brooks,  if  you  don't  fill  up  to  the  hub.  Go  the  whole 
hog,  boy,  and  don't  twist  your  mouth  as  if  the  stuff  was  physic.  It's  what  I  call  'nation  good, 
now  ;  no  mistake  in  it,  I  tell  you." 

'*  Hah  I  that's  a  true  word — there's  no  mistake  in  this  stuC  It's  jest  now  what  I  calls 
ginywine." 

**"  True  Monongahely,  master  pedlar.  Who  ever  reckoned  to  find  a  Yankee  pedlar  with  a 
racd  good  taste  for  Monongahely  ?  Give  us  your  fist,  Mr  Bunce— I  see  you  knows  what^ 
what.  You  aint  been  among  us  for  nothing.  You've  lamed  something  by  travelling,  and, 
by  dogs,  you'll  come  to  something  yit,  if  you  live  long  enough,  if  so  be  you  can  only  keep 
dear  of  the  old  range" 

The  pedlar  winced  under  the  equivocal  compliments  poured  forth  in  such  profusion  by  his 
con^panion,  but  did  not  suffer  anything  of  this  description  to  interfere  with  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  his  design.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  Brooks  had  gradually  accom- 
modated himself  not  a  little  to  the  element  in^which  his  brother-in-law  Tongs  was  already 
floating  happily ;  and  the  boy,  his  son,  already  put  on  the  features  of  one  over  whose  senses  the 
strong  liquor  was  momentarily  obtaining  the  mastery.  But  these  signs  did  not  persuade  him 
into  any  relaxation  of  his  labours ;  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  by  success,  he  plied  the  dnragfatt 
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more  Arequently  mad  freely  than  before,  and  with  addttional  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
potations  upon  those  who  drank,  when  he  found  that  be  was  enabled,  unperceived,  to  deposit 
the  contents  of  bis  own  tumbler,  in  most  instances,  under  the  table  arounfl  which  they  had 
gathered.  In  the  cloud  of  smoke  encircling  them,  and  sent  up  from  their  several  pipes,  Bunce 
could  perceive  the  face  of  his  colleague  in  the  conspiracy  peering  in  occasionally  upon  the 
assembly,  and  at  length,  on  some  slight  pretence,  he  approached  the  aperture  agreeable  to  the 
gifren  signal,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  the  landlord  a  pbial  containing  a  strong  infusion 
of  opium,  which  he  placed  cautiously  in  bis  bosom,  and  awaited  the  moment  of.  more  increased 
«tDpeiaction  to  employ  it.  So  favourably  bad  the  liquor  operated  by  this  time  upon  the 
fteulties  of  all,  that  the  elder  Brooks  grew  garrulous  and  full  of  jest  at  the  expense  of  his  son, 
"who  now,  completely  overcome,  had  sunk  dovrn  with  his  head  upon  the  table  in  a  profound 
flluniber. 

It  was  while  the  hilarity  thus  produced  was  at  its  loudest,  that   the  pedlar  seized  the 
«banee  to  pour  a  moderate  portion  of  the  narcotic  into  the  several  glasses  of  his  companions, 
i^hile  a  second  time  filling  them  ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself,  not  less  than  the  design  in 
wi«w,  just  at  this  moment  Brooks  grew  srwkwardly  conscious  of  his  own  increasing  weakness, 
having  just  reason  enough  left  to  feel  that  he  had  already  drank  too  much.      With  a  oonsi- 
detmble  show  of  resolution,  therefore,  he  thrust  away  the  glass  so  drugged  for  his  benefit,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  do  no  more  of  that  business.     He  withstood  all  the  suggestions 
of  the  pedlsr  on  the  subject,  and  the  affair  began  to  look  something  less  than  hopeless  when 
lie  proceeded  to  the  wakening  up  of  hb  son,  who,  overcome  by  the  liquor,  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  a  profound  sleep,  with  his  head  prone  to  the  table.     Tongs,  who  had  lost  nearly  all 
Che  powers  of  action,  though  retaining  not  a  few  of  his  parts  of  speech,  now  came  in  fortu- 
nately to  the  aid  of  the  rather  discomfited  pedlar.     Pouring  fbrth  a  volley  of  oaths,  in  which 
Ine  more  temperate  brother-in-law  was  denounced  as  a  mean-spirited  critter,  who  couldn't 
diink  with  his  friend  or  fight  with  his  enemy,  he  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  grapple  furi- 
ously with  the  offender,  while  he  more  effectually  arrested  his  endeavour  to  awaken  up  •his 
«oa.     It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  his  animal  man  lacked  something  of  its  accustomed  efficiency, 
and  resolutely  refiised  all  cO'Operatioi^  with  his  mood  ;  or  it  ia  more  than  probable,  such  was 
bis  wrath,  that  his  more  staid  brother-in-law  would  have  been,  subjected  to  some  few  ptesonal 
tests  of  blow  and  buffet.     The  proceedings  throughout  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  pedlar 
A  mode  of  executing  his  design,  by  proposing  a  bumper  all  round,  with  the  view  to  healing 
the  breach  between  the  parties,  and  as  a  final  draught  preparatory  to  breaking  up.     A  sug- 
gestion so  reasonable  could  not  well  be  resisted ;  and  with  the  best  disposition  in  the  world 
towards  sobriety,  Brooks  was  persuaded  to  assent  to  the  measure.     Unhappily,  however,  for 
the  pedlar,  the  measure  was  so  gratefbl  to  Tongs,  that  before  the  former  could  oflioiate,  the 
latter,  with  a  desperate  effort,  reached  forward,  and  possessing  himself  of  his  own  glass,  he 
thrust  another,  which  happened  to  be  the  only  undrugged  one,  and  which  Bunce  had  filled 
for  himself,  into  the  grasp  of  the  gaoler.     The  glass  designed  for  Brooks  was  now  in  the  ped- 
lar's own  hands,  and  no  time  was  permitted  him  for  reflection.     With  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  had  not  got  hold  of  the  posset  meant  for  his  neighbovr,  Bunce  was  yet  unable  to  avoid 
the  difficulty,  and,  in  a  moment,  in  good  faith,  the. contents  of  the  several  glasses  were  fairly 
emptied  by  their  holders.     There  was  a  pause  of  considerable  durtition ;  the  several  parties. 
Tongs  particularly,  sunk  back  quietly  into  their  seats ;  and  supposing,  from  appearances, 
that  the  effect  of  the  drug  had  been  complete,  the  pedlar,  though  feeling  excessively  stupid 
end  strange,  had  yet  recollection  enough  to  give  the  signal  to  his  comrade.     A  moment  only 
elapsed,  when  Monro  entered  the  apartment,  seemingly  unperceiv^  by  all  but  the  individual 
who  had  called  him ;  and,  as  an  air  of  considerable  vacancy  and  repose  oveispread  all  the 
eompany,  he  -naturally  enough  concluded  the  potion  had  taken  due  hold  of  the  senses  of  the 
one  .whom  it  was  his  chief  object  to  overeome.     Without  hesitation,,  therefore,  and  certainly 
asking,  no  leave,  he  thrust  one  hand  into  the  bosom  of  the  worthy  gaoler,  while  the  other  was 
'  Employed  in-  taking,  a  sure  hold  of  his  collar,     ^o  his  great  surplrise,  hoMrever,  he  found  that 
•    his  man  had  no  lethargy,  though  severely  bitten  by  the  drink:     Brooks  nrnde  fierce  resist- 
'    ancc,  though  nothing  at  such  a  time,  or  indeed  at  any  time^  in  the  hands  of  one  so  powerfully 
<   buik  as  Munro. 
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^H<illof  Bow^vbo  are  you,  I  My^hmndi  off-^Tong^— Toogi    liiadi  off  i-^'Toagi^  I 

Mfl" 

But  Tcng9  beard  not,  or  beedod  not,  snj  of  "tbo  rapid  exebma*ioM  of  tbe  gaolar  vboaoa* 
timied  to  ttruggle.  If  miro  gava  a  single  glanea  to  tba  pedlar,  whoaa  oountaaanea  aiagaWy 
eontrattcd  with  the  exprtation  whieh,  in  the  per&iiwMina  of  auah «  daty,  aad  at  aucb  a tiac, 
it  migiit  have  been  auppoaed  proper  (o/r  it  to  have  won*  Tbera  waa  •  look  from  bia oyMof 
moat  yaeant  and  elevated  beatitude— a  aunper  aat  upon  bia  lipi^  wfaiab  parted  tnaihilMRy 
with  the  apecch  that  be  eadeavoared  to  bmUm.  A  atill  liageriBg  ooaaaiooinaai  of  •aooMllhig 
to  be  done,  prompted  bim'to  riie,  however,  and  atmiblo  toamrda  the  laadlordt  vbo^  vkfle 
acttfliog  with  tbe  gaoler,  thus  addressed  him-^  Vfhf,  Banat,  it'a  b«t  balf  dflDo..i|nMFfa 
bmigled.     See,  be'a  too  apber  by  bale** 

*'  Saber — no,  no — guess  be*8  d runk — drunk  as  a  gentleman.  I  say  now— what  mnat  1 4» ?* 
**  Do,"  muttered  tbe  landlord,  between  his  teeth,  ami  pobntiiif  to  Tosgt,  vho  raeWd  and 
raved  in  his  seat—'*  do  as  I  do  ;**  and  at  the  word,  with  a  auigle  blow  of  bia  iat,  h«  §4kMm 
atUI  relraetory  gaoler  with  as  nsueh  ease  aa  if  be  had  been  an  infimt  hi  bia  bands.  Tbe  padlar, 
oaly  balfeonseioM,  turned  nevertheless  to  tbe  half-alecpiDg  Tonga,  asd  rasoluloly  drof*  bb 
Aat  into  his  faee.  It  was  at  that  aunnent  that  tlia  nostmm,  having  taken  ila  lull  eieatv  de- 
prived him  of  the  proper  fiMroe  wbieb  alone  eould  have  made  tbe  Uosr  available  fitMr  tbo  dlilgn 
irhieb  he  had  manfully  enough  undertaken.  Tbe  only  reaolt  of  tbe  aCoft  was  to  pratlpitilii 
biro»  with  an  impetus  not  h'ls  own,  though  deriving  much  of  its  effeot  from  hie  own  n«iibt» 
npon  tbe  person  of  tbe  enfeebled  Tongs ;  tbe  toper  claapad  him  round  with  a  iHifaipniidinfi 
spirit,  and  they  both  rolled  upon  the  floor  in  otter  imbecility,  earrjFing  with  them  tbalable 
around  wbieh  they  bad  been  seated,  and  tumbling  iatlo  the  general  masa  of  bottles*  pipe^  mid 
glasses,  the  slumbering  youth,  who,  till  that  aaoaaent*  lay  aitogatb4r  ignorant  of  the  flntaa- 
trapbe.  Mnoro,  in  the  meanwiiile,  bad  possessed  himself  of  the  deairad  keya ;  and  tbfoving 
•saafc,  with  wbieb  he  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself,  over  the  bead  of  the  atill  atmggliB^ 
bnt  yet  rather  etupcfied  gaoler,  be  bound  the  month  of  it  with  eorda  eloaidy  around  bis  bndyt 
and  left  bim  rolling,  with  more  elastleity  and  far  less  eomfort  tlMn  tbe  mat  of  tbe  pnily» 
around  tbe  floor  of  tbe  apartment.  He  now  preoeeded  to  look  at  the  padlar*  and  aaei^f  Ada 
eonditioo,  though  mneb  wondrring  at  his  falling  so  readily  into  bia  Oim  temptation  n  ntfar 
dreaming  of  the  mistake  srbicfa  he  had  made—be  did  not  waste  time  to  get  him  np^  Mlie 
plainly  bsw  be  eould  get  no  further  service  out  of  him.  A  moment's  vaiactioo  tau^blm, 
that,  as  tbe  eonditioo  of  Bnnaa  himself  would  most  probably  free  bim  from  any  smpinlga  nf 
daaign,  tbe  aflbb  told  as  well  for  bis  purpose  aa  if  tbe  original  armngement  bad  anooatdtd. 
Without  mom  pause,  thercftNre,  be  left  the  bonse,  earelally  loeking  tba  doera  on  tbe 
ao  aa  to  delay  agresa»  and  hastened  unmediately  to  the  releasa  of  tbe  pii 


CHAPTER  X. 

*'  The  «luuMi  we  Ibllow  has  no  esannoa  pries ; 
Ookl  may  not  bay  it    gold  mey  ooc  rsstore, 
Ifonceweletelt.    Be  yoerspMtstMnr* 
Pirai  set  osch  mesele— never  heed  the  stop- 
There  is  no  hiodranre  wbi  b  Sbottld  caccb  your  tbea|ht. 
When  Ihas  we  ride  for  Ufs." 

Tn  landlord  lost  no  tima  bi  freeing  the  eaptive.     A  frw  minntaa  anflfoed  to  And  and  lit  the 

keys;  and  penetrathsg  at  onee  to  the  eell  of  Ralpb  Colleteny  be  aoon  made  tba  yoothae* 

quainted  with  as  mueb  of  tbe  ebreumstaneee  of  bia  agaoey  in  the  aaaapa  aa  might  be  thwighr 

neaamary  for  tbe  satiafrctfien  of  bia  immediaite  eoriosity.    Ha  wondemd  at  tbe  part  taken  by 

Mnnro  in  tbe  aflUr,  bat  hetltated  not  to  aeeept  bia  assiitanae.    Though  eenipulous^  nnd 

rigidly  so,  not  to  vielato  tbe  lavs,  and  having  a  oonseientiona  regard  to  all  human  and  aoaial 

obUgatione,  bo  saw  no  immorality  in  flying  from  a  ■snteneei  however  agreeable  to  law«  in  nB 

fieqwete  so  greatly  at  varianee  with  Jusliee.     A  aeeond  intimation  waa  not  wanting  in  bis 

dieialen,  and  witbont  waifmg  until  tbe  bwdlard  ibonid  unloek  tba  obain  wbieb  seeurad  blni» 

Iwtraa  about  to  dart  forward  into  the  passage,  nd^n  tbe  raataaining  ebaak  wbieb  it  giaia  to 

bia  forward  movement,  warned  him  of  the  diffieulty.  Fortunately,  the  obatmotion  wna  «hD  f 
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tto  nMlcr.key,  not  only  of  the  edls,  but  of  the  Mveral  loeki  to  tli«  fctten  of  the  prison,  ww 
aaoog  the  buMh  of  which  the  gaoler  had  been  diapoiaeMcd,  and  when  Ibund,  it  perfbraied  ite 
oflee.     The  youth  wae  again  free,  and  a  few  moments  only  had  elapaed,  after  the  departon 
heij       ef  Munro  from  the  hanw  of  the  pedlar,  when  both  Ralph  and  hia  deli? erer  were  upon  «h« 
fijpf       high  road,  and  bendleg  their  unrcetrained  eourM  towards  the  Indian  nation. 

"  And  now,  young  man,*'  said  the  landlord,  "  you  are  free.  1  have  performed  my  pro- 
9jtr\  ftim  to  one,  whose  desire  in  this  jumps  full  with  .my  own.  I  should  hare  been  trouhlad 
mil]  mangh  had  you  perished  for  the  death  of  Forrester,  though,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  should  nat 
wiki       iMm  risked  myself,  as  I  have  done  to-night,  but  for  my  promise  to  her." 

<*  Who-«of  whom  do  you  speak  ?    To  whom  do  I  owe  ali  this,  if  it  eoofts'not  of  your  own 
hud?** 

'<  And  do  you  not  coiycoture  ?    Have  you  not  a  thought  on  the  subjeet  ?    Was  it  likdy, 
ttiak  jiou,  that  the  young  woman,  who  did  not  fear  to  go  to  a  stranger's  ehamber  at  mid- 
lilkt,  in  ordar  to  save  him  from  his  enemy,  would  forget  him  altogether  when  a  greater  danger 
nsbsfoMhim?'' 
**  And  to  Miss  Munro  again  do  I  owe  my  life  I    Noble  girl  I  how  shall  I  requite— how 
Aif       adkaowledga  my  deep  responsibility  to  her ! " 

^  f  "  You  eannot  I « I  have  not  looked  on  either  of  you  for  nothing,  and  my  oheervation  has 

V)  I  tfkt  ma  all  your  feelings  and  hers.  You  cannot  reward  her  as  she  deserves  to  be  rewarded 
-^^indaed,  she  only  can  be  rewarded  by  ycm,  Mr  CoUaton.  Better,  therefore,  that  you  seek 
to  BMike  no  aeknowledgments." 

"  Whaft  mean  you  ?  Your  words  have  a  signification  beyond  my  comprehension.     I  know 

tittt  I  am  unable  to  requite  senriees  such  as  hem,  and  such  an  endeavour  i  surely  should  not 

•ttempt  *  but  that  I  feel  gratitude  for  her  interposition  may  not  well  be  queetiooed— the 

dncpsst  gratitude«»fer  in  this  deed,  with  your  aid,  she  relieves  me  not  merely  from  death, 

Witfia  worse  agony  of  that  dreadful  form  of  death.     My  acknowledgmenU  for  this  serviea 

nothings  1  am  well  aware ;  but  these  she  shall  have,  and  what  else  I  can,  without  die- 

,  off«r." 

**  There  is,  indeed,  one  thing,   Mr  Colleton    -now  that  I  reflect,  which  it  may  be  in  your 

to  do,  and  which  may  relieve  ]k>u  of  some  of  the  responsibiUtiei  which  her  interpoeition 

and  elMwbere  imposes  on  you.  ** 

The  landlord  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  hesitatingly  in  Balph's  countenance.     The 

youth  saw  and  undei stood  the  espression,  and  replied  readily.    **  I>oubt  not,  Mr  Munro, 

I  shall  do  all  things  consistent  with  propriety,  in  my  power  to  d^  that  may  take  the 

and  eheracter  of  requital  for  this  service.     Anything  for  Miss  Munro— for  yourself  or 

incompatible  with  the  character  a£  the  i^entleraan.    Speak,  sir.— if  you  csn  snggeat 

^  labour  of  any  description,  not  under  this  head,  which  would  he  grateful  to  yourself  or  her — 

^^aff  not  to  speak,  and  rely  upon  my  gratitude  to  serve  you  both." 

**  I  thank  you,  Mr  CoUeton ;  your  frankneai  relieves  me  of  some  heavy  thoughts,  and 

-^    shall  open  my  mind  freely   to    yuu  on  the  subject   which   now   troubles  it.     I  need 

tell  yon    what  my  course  of  life  has  been— I  need  not  tell  you  what  it  is  now. 

anough,    Mr  Colleton— }nu1  enough,   as  you  must   know  by  this  time.       Life,  sir, 

^^  «nea»tain  with  all  persons,  but  ftMr  more  uncertain  with  him  whose  life  is  such  as  mine. 

-^  know  not  the  >hour,  sir,  when  I  may  be  knocked  on  the  head.      I  have  no  confidence  in 

'^^paoHsle  whom  I  go  with — I  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  sympathies  of  society,  or  the 

lion  of  -the  laws ;  and  I  have  now  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  my  own  experience 

hourly  repeating  in  my  ears  the  words  of  Scripture—*  The  wages  of  sin  is  death. '   Mine  has 

a  life  of  sin,  Mr  Colleton,  and  I  must  look  for  its  wages.     These  thoughts  have  l>een 

"^louhling  me  much  of  late,  and  I  feel  them  particularly  heavy  now.  But  don't  think,  sir.  that 

for  myself  makes  up  toy  suffering.     I  fear  for  that  poor  girl,  who  has  no  protector,  and 

ba  doomed  to  the  control  of  one  who  would  make  a  hell  on  earth  for  ali  under  his  influ- 

He  has  made  a  hell  of  it  for  me." 

'*  Who  is  ha— whom  do  you  mean?" 

**  You  should  know  him  well  enough  by  this  time,  for  he  has  sought  your  life  often  enough 
«la«tdy— Guy  Rivers.  Wall,  as  I  say— 1  know  not  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of 
^^inovida  for  that  poor  .girl  whose  wish  has  promptad  me  thia  night  to  what  I  have  under- 
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Uken.  Sbe  was  mj  brother**  ehild,  Mr  ColUton,  and  »  noUe  eremtow  she  ii.  If  I  liv«^  ar, 
ibe  will  hare  to  bceome  tht  wife  of  Riven ;  and  though  1  lota  bar  ai  my  oim^^  I  hsfi 
navcr  loved  my  own — ^yat  sbe  must  abide  the  saerifiee  ftom  wfaieh,  while  I  liva^  Ihera  b  ao 
aMape.  But  something,  sir,  teHs  aw  I  have  not  Umg  to  live.  I  have  a  notion  whieh  makai  mi 
gloomy,  and  which  has  tnmbled  me  ever  since  yon  have  been  in  prison.  One  dream  aoBM 
to  me  every  night,  whenever  I  sleep,  and  I  wake  all  over  perspiration,  and  with  •  terror  Vm 
adiamed  o£  In  this  dream  I  see  my  brother  always,  and  always  with  the  same  cxptessMBi 
He  looks  at  me  long  and  mournfully,  and  his  finger  is  uplifted,  as  if  in  warning.  I  bear  bo 
word  from  bis  lips,  but  they  are  in  motion,  as  if  he  spoke,  and  tlien  ha  walks  slowly  awsy. 
Thus,  fbr  several  ifights,  has  my  mind  been  haunted,  and  I'm  sure  it  is  not  for  nothing.  It 
warns  me  that  the  time  is  not  very  &r  dutant  when  I  shall  receive  the  wages  of  a  life  like  minr 
—the  wages  of  sin—the  death,  perhaps,  who  knows — the  death  of  the  felon." 

**  These  are  fearful  fencies  indeed,  Mr  Munro,  and,  whether  we  think  on  then  or  not,  i^ 
have  their  influence  over  the  strongest-minded  of  us  all ;  but  the  thoughts  whieh  they  oe«» 
sion  to  your  mind,  while  they  must  be  painful  enough,  may  be  the  most  useful  if  they  tLWlikm 
regret  of  the  past,  'and  incite  to  amendment  in  the  future.  Without  regarding  them  as  tkt 
presentiments  of  death,  or  of  any  fearful  change,  I  look  upon  them  only  as  the  result  of  jam 
own  calm  reflections  upon  the  unprofitable  nature  of  vice— its  extreme  unprodoetiveness  iatbe 
end,  however  enticing  in  the  beginning— and  the  painful  privations  c4  human  sympathy  ai 
society  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  its  indulgences.  These  fencies  are  the  slatf- 
less  thoughts,  the  fruit  of  an  active  memory,  which,  at  such  a  time,  unrestrained  by  tbs 
judgmtot,  mingles  up  the  counsels  and  the  warnings  of  your  brother  and  the  past,  with  all  the 
images  and  circumstances  of  the  present  time.  But,  go  on  with  yonr  suggestion*  J>t  mt  ^ 
what  I  can  for  the  good  of  those  in  whom  you  are  interested.** 

**  You  are  right ;  whatever  may  be  my  apprehensions,  life  b  uncertain  enough,  and  asrit 
no  dreams  to  make  it  more  so.  Still,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  thb  impression,  whieh  sticks  ta 
me  like  a  shadow.  Night  after  night  I  have  seen  him,  Just  as  I  saw  him  a  year  before  ha  dki' 
But  his  looks  were  full  of  meaning,  and  when  his  lips  opened,  though  I  heard  not  a  woidr 
they  seemed  to  me  to  say— <  The  hour  is  at  hand.*  I  am  sure  they  spoke  the  truth,  and  I 
must  prepare  for  it.  If  I  live,  Mr  Colleton,  Lucy  must  marry  fUvtrs — ^there's  no  hopalir 
her  escape.  If  I  die,  there's  no  i  eason  for  the  marriage,  for  I  ean  then  bid  him  defianee*  flh* 
is  willing  to  marry  him  now  merely  on  my  account.-  If  I  perish  befbre  the  marriaga  takii 
place,  it  will  not  take  place,  and  she  will  then  need  a  protector ** 

**  Say  no  more,*'  exclaimed  the  youth,  as  the  landlord  paused  for  an  instant,  ^  say  no 
It  will  be  as  little  as  I  can  say  when  I  assure  you  that  aU  my  femily  ean  do  for  her  happu 
all  that  I  can  do,  shall  be  done.  Be  at  ease  on  this  matter,  and  believa  ma  that  I  piomisa  yaX 
nothing  which  my  heart  would  not  strenuously  insist  upon  my  performing.  She  shall  ba  < 
sister  to  me." 

As  he  spoke  the  landlord  warmly  pressed  his  hand,  leaning  forward  from  his  saddle  ai  1K 
did  so,  but  without  a  single  accompanying  word.  T%e  dialogue  was  continued,  at  intamli 
in  a  desultory  form,  and  without  sustaining,  for  any  length  of  time,  any  single  topie.  Muan 
seemed  heavy  with  gloomy  thoughts,  and  the  sky,  now  becoming  lightened  with  the  gloria 
of  the  ascending  moon,  seemed  to  have  no  manner  of  influence  over  hn  sullen  temperawwt 
Not  so  with  the  youth.  He  grew  elastic  and  buoyant  as  they  proceeded,  and  his  spirit  rota 
bright  and  gentle,  as  if  in  accordance  with  the  pure  lights  which  now  dispose  themselvaa,  liki 
an  atmosphere  of  sublimated  silver,  throughout  the  forest.  The  thin  clouds  floating  wmrn^ 
frt)m  the  parent  orb  no  longer  obscuring  her  progress,  became  tributaries,  and  were  clothad  ii 
their  most  dazzling  draperies,  clustering  around  her  pathway,  and  contributing  not  a  littla  li 
the  loveliness  of  that  serene  star  from  which  they  received  so  mueh.  But  the  contemplatkNi 
of  the  youth  were  not  long  permitted  to  nln  on  in  the  gladness  of  hb  ncwly*foand  liberty.  Ol 
a  sudden  the  action  of  his  companion  became  animated ;  he  drew  up  hb  steed  for  an  inatant 
then,  applying  the  rowel,  exclaimed,  in  a  deep  but  suppressed  tone — **  We  are  pursued—ridi 
now  for  your  life,  Mr  Colleton ;  it  is  three  miles  to  the  river,  and  our  horses  will  serve  us  ^thSl 
They  are  chosen— give  them  the  spur— and  follow  close  after  me.** 

Let  us  return  to  the  village.  The  situation  of  the  gaoler.  Brooks,  and  of  hb  companioac 
as  the  landlord  left  themi  will  be  readily  vemembered  by  the  reader.    It  was  not  ontU  thi 
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fogitiTCfl  wtre  fiurly  on  the  lotd  that  the  former,  wlio  had  been  putty  well  stnnned  by  tba 
wfOf  blow  ^ven  him  by  Munro,  recovered  from  hi*  atupor,  and  he  then  laboured  under  tbu 
dUBeultyof  fireeing  himielf  from  the  bag  about  hu  head  and  ihouldera.  and  hU  incaieeration  ui 
tiM  dwelling  of  the  pedUr.  The  blow  had  eome  nigh  to  aobering  him,  and  hi*  effbrU  accord- 
iogly  were  not  without  •uceesi.  He  looked  Tound  in  astonishment  upon  the  condition  of  all 
lUiigs  around  him,  ignorant  of  the  indiTidual  who  had  wrested  from  him  his  charge,  besides 
wlgeeting  his  skull  to  the  extravagant  test  which  it  had  been  so  little  able  to  resist,  or  he  to 
npcl,  and  almost  ready  to  believe,  from  the  equally  prostrate  condition  of  the  pedlar  and  hit 
brother,  that,  in  reality,  the  assulant  by  which  he  himself  was  overthrown  was  no  other  than 
fhe  potent  bottle-god  of  his  brother's  familiar  worship.  Such  certainly  would  have  been  his 
impreision  but  for  the  sack  in  which  he  had  been  enveloped,  and  the  absence  of  his  keys. 
His  blow,  which  ho  had  not  ceased  to  feel,  might  have  been  got  by  a  drunken  man  in  a  thou- 
risd  ways,  and  was  no  argument  to  show  the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  but  the  sack  and  tha 
Uys,  they  brought  instant  conviction,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  sobriety,  which,  as  it  duly 
pivfoked  his  eapaeity  for  reflection,  was  only  so  much  more  unpleasant  than  bia  drunkenneis. 
Bat  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  first  movement— having  essayed,  though  ineffectually,  to 
kick  bis  stupid  son  and  snoring  brother-in-law  into  similar  consciousness  with  himself— was  to 
nnh  headlong  to  the  gaol,  where  he  ioon  realised  all  the  apprehensions  which  assailed  him 
whsB  discovering  the  loss  of  his  keys.  The  prisoner  was  gone,  and  the  riotous  aearch  which 
f  bs  soon  commenced  about  the  village  collected  a  crowd,  whose  clamours,  not  less  than  his 
swB,  bad  ocoaaioned  the  uproar  which  concluded  the  conference  between  Misa  Colleton  and 
Guy  Rivers,  as  narrated  in  a  previous  chapter. 

The  mob,  approaching  the  residence  of  Colonel  Colleton,  as  a  place  which  might  probably 
hirs  been  resorted  to  by  the  fugitive,  brought  the  noise  more  imperiously  to  the  ears  of  Rivera^ 
sod  compelled  bis  departure.  He  sallied  forth,  and  in  a  little  while  ascertained  the  cause  of 
tbe  disorder.  By  this  time  the  dwelling  of  Colonel  Colleton  had  undergone  the  closest 
Kmtiny.  It  was  evident  to  tbe  crowd  that,  so  far  from  harbouring  the  youth,  they  were  not 
coMoous  of  his  escape ;  but  of  this  Rivers  was  not  so  certain.  He  was  satisfied  in  his  own 
aind  that  the  stern  refusal  of  Edith  to  accept  his  overtures  for  the  rescue  arose  only  from  tb« 
Wirfthat  tliey  could  do  without  him.  More  than  ever  irritated  by  tbia  idea,  the  outlaw  was 
Ud  enough,  relying  upon  his  disguise,  to  come  forward,  and,  while  all  was  indecisive  in  the 
Bidtitude,  to  lay  plans  for  a  pursuit.  He  did  not  scruple  to  instruct  tbe  gaoler  ai  to  what 
wane  should  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive,  and,  by  his  strong  good  sense  and 
-  eoofldcnce  of  expression,  he  Infused  new  hope  into  that  heretofore  much-bewildered  person.^ 
Nobody  knew  who  he  was ;  but  as  the  village  was  full  of  strangers  who  had  never  been  seen 
fiMn  before,  this  fiust  occasioned  neither  surprise  nor  inquiry.  His  advice  was  taken,  and  a 
tteofthe  Georgia  Guard,  which  were  on  station  in  tbe  village,  now  making  their  appearancai 
Im  loggested  the  course  which  they  should  pursue,  and  io  few  words  gave  the  reasons  which 
^oeed  the  choice.  Familiar  himself  with  all  the  various  routes  of  the  surrounding  country^ 
It*  fid  not  doubt  that  the  fhgitive,  under  whatever  guidance.— for  as  yet  be  knew  nothing  of 
^Kanro's  agency  in  the  business  ■  would  take  the  most  djireet  course  to  the  Indian  nation. 
^  this  was  done,  on  his  part,  with  an  excited  spirit,  tbe  result  of  that  malignant  mood  which 
>M»  began  to  apprehend  the  chance  of  being  deprived  of  all  its  victims.  Had  this  not  been 
^  ease,  had  he  not  been  present,  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  variety  of  counsel,  there 
^ould  have  been  a  for  greater  delay  in  the  pursuit ;  but  such  must  always  be  the  influence  of 
*  strong  and  leading  mind  in  a  time  of  trial  and  popular  excitement.  Such  a  mind  ooncen- 
(Qftes  and  makes  effective  the  power  which  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted  in  air.  His 
*>periority  of  character  was  immediately  manifest— his  suggestions  were  adopted  without 
^tat  and  in  a  few  moments  the  two  troopers,  accompanied  by  the  gaoler,  were  in  pursuit 
^■{iQn  tbe  very  road  taken  by  the  fugitives. 

Rivers,  in  the  meanwhile^  though  excessively  anxious  about  the  result  of  the  poreuit,  waa 
M  too  sensible  of  his  own  risk  to  remain  much  longer  in  the  village.  Annoyed  not  a  littlo 
V  the  apprehended  loss  of  that  revenge  which  he  had  described  as  so  delicious  In  contemplation 
^  his  mind,  he  could  not  venture  to  linger  where  he  was,  at  a  time  of  such  general  excitement 
'^  aetlvity.  Witli  a  prudent  caution,  therefore,  more  the  result  of  an  obvious  necessity  than 
^  «ny  aecustomed  habit  of  his  life,  he  withdrew  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  crowd. 
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ftt  t}M  moment  when  Pippin— who  never  lost  a  good  opportunity — ^bad  mounted  upon  a  stumi 
IB  order  to  addreu  them.     Breaking  away  juat  as  the  lawyer  was  swelling  with  some  ol( 
truism,  and  perhaps  no  truth,  about  the  rights  of  man  and  so  (brth^  he  mounted  bis  hone 
which  he  had  ooneealed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  rode  off  to  the  solitude  and  the  sbelte 
of  his  den.    There  was  one  thing  that  troubled  his  mind  along  with  its  other  troubles^  aii4 
that  was  to  find  out  who  wtre  the  active  parties  in  the  escape  of  Colleton.     In  all  this  tine 
ht  had  not  suspected  Munro  of  connexion  with  the  afiiur ;  he  had  too  much  overrated  bisowi 
wiiaeBee  over  the  landlord  to  permit  of  a  thought  in  his  mind  detrimental  to  bis  conacioiig 
eapcriority.    He  bad  no  due,  the  guidance  of  which  might  bring  him  to  the  trial ;  fiw  tbs 
gaoler,  eousoions  of  his  own  irxei^ularity,  was  cautious  enough  in  suppressing  everythLqg  likt 
a  detail  of  the  particular  circumstances  attending  the  escape ;  contenting  himself  ^At 
with  repretentii^  himself  as  having  been  knocked  down  by  some  persons  uoknown,  and  rijU 
«f  the  keys  while  lying  insensible.     Rivers  could  only  think  of  the  pedlar,  and  yet  sueh  m 
luB  hsbitmal  contempt  for  that  person,  that  be  dismissed  the  thought  the  moment  it  came  inis 
hat  mind*     TroaUcd  thus  in  spirit,  and  filled  with  a  thousand  conflicting  notions,  he  hd 
aknoat  rtaehed  the  voeks,  when  he  was  surprised  to  perceive,  on  a  sudden,  close  at  his  ellvrv, 
the  dwarfish  figure  of  our  old  friend  Chub  Williams.     Without  exhibiting  the  slightest  shov 
of  apprehension,  the  urchin  resolutely  continued  his  course  along  with  the  outlaw,  unnMnd 
by  his  pteaence,  and  with  a  degree  of  cavalier  indifference  which  be  had  never  ventnrsdla 
manHiBt  to  that  daQgenms  personage  before, 
«**  Why,  bow  DOW,  Chub  -do  you  not  see  me?**  was  tiie  first  inquiry  of  Rivers. 
"  Can  the  owl  see  ?—  Chub  is  an  owl^be  can*t  see  in  the  moonlight.*' 
*'  Well,  but,  Chub,  why  do  you  oaJil  yourself  an  owl ?    You4ion*t  want  to  ase  muthajt 
dbfmi?*' 

*<  Chub  wants  to  see  nobody  but  Us  mother — there's  Miss  Lucy  now — why  don't  yonkt 
Bsaee  her?  she  talks  just  like  Chub's  mother.** 

"  W^by,  you  dogf  didn't  you  help  to  steal  her  away  ?  Have  you  forgotten  how  you  pvtfai 
anray  the  stones  ?  I  should  havo  you  whipped  for  it,  sir— do  you  know  that  I  «an  why— 
don't  the  hiskorics  grow  hese?" 

'*  lEes,  so  Chub's  mother  said,  but  you  can*t  whip  Chub.     Chub  laughfr-~he  laughs ataU 
yourwiups.     Thai  for  your  hickories  1     Hal  ha  I  ha  I    Chub  don't  mind  the  hickoritf^ 
yon  can't  catch  Chub,  -to  whip  him  with  your  hickories.     Try  now,  if  you  can.     Try — "  iMd 
as  lie  spoke  he  darted  along  with  a  rickety,  waddling  motion,  half  earnest  in  his  flight  |*^ 
senaui^y,  partly  with  the  desire  to  provoke  pursuit.     Something  irritated  with  what  wss  M 
minsual  in  the  habit  of  the  boy^  and  what  he  conceived  only  so  much  impertinence,  the  ontis* 
turned  the  horse^s  head  down  the  bill  after  him*  but,  as  be  soon  perceived,  without  any  ehsflfl* 
of  overtaking  him  in  ao  broken  a  region.     The  urchin  all  the  while,  as  if  encouraged  by  ^ 
oiident  hopelessness  of  the  chase  on  the  part  of  the  pursuer,  screeched  out  volley  after  yt^^ 
«f  defiance  and  laughter — breaking  out  at  intervals  into  speeches  which  he  thought  00^ 
likely  to  annoy  and  irritate.— *<  Ha  t  ha  I   hat   Chub  don't  mind  your  hickories— ChiA' 
fiagan  are  long«-he  will  pull  away  all  the  stones  of  your  house,  and  then  you  will  hav#  ^ 
live  in  the  tree  top." 

Bat  OB  a  sudden  his  tune  was  changed,  as  Rivers,  half  irritated  by  the  pertinacity  of  i^' 
dwasf,  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  directed  it  as  bis  head.  In  a  moment  the  old  influence  ^ 
predominant*  and  in  undisguised  terror  he  cried  out — **  Now  don't — don't,  Mr  Guy— .dv^ 
yon  ahoot  Chub— Chub  won't  laugh  again— he  won't  pull  away  the  stones  •  he  won't." 

The  outlaw  now  laughed  himself  at  the  terror  which  he  had  inspired,  and  beckoning  <^ 
boy  near  him,  he  proceeded,  if  possible,  to  persuade  him  into  a  feeling  of  amity.  There  wa^ 
stBHige  temper  in  him  with  reference  to  this  outcast.  His  deformity — bis  desolate  conditio 
—his  deficient  intellect,  inspired  in  the  breast  of  the  fierce  man  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  whi^ 
fae  had -not  entertained  for  the  whole  world  of  humanity  beside.  Such  is  the  contradictor 
•haraeter  of  the  mialed  and  the  erring  spirit.  Warped  to  eigoy  crime — to  love  the  deformitL' 
of  all  moral  things— to  seek  after  and  to  surrender  itself  up  to  all  manner  of  perversions,  y^ 
Bi'the  long  tissue,  returning,  at  some  fow  moments,  to  the  original  temper  of  that  first  natu-^ 
not  yet  utterly  departed,  and  few  and  feeble  though  the  fibres  be  which  still  bind  the  heart  ^ 
her  wonhqpi  still  strong  enough  at  times  to  remind  it  of  the  friM^however  it  may  be  insuflifiie^ 
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to  Ritrain  it  in  its  wanderinj^  tftSr  the  fabt.  But  the  language  and  eibrt  of  the  outlaw, 
though  singularly  kind,  failed  to  have  anj  of  the  desired  effect  upon  the  dwarf.  With  an 
mnerupnlous  reftisal  to  enter  the  outlaw's  dwelling- plaee  in  the  rooks,  he  bounded  away  into 
•  hollow  of  the  hills,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of  sight  of  his  eompanton.  Fatigued  with  his 
neent  exertions,  and  somewhat  more  sullen  than  usual,  Rivera  Mitefed  the  gloomy  abode,  into 
viddi  it  is  not  our  present  design  to  follow  him. 


CHAPTER    XI 

'<  Ob,  tbom  eternal  Mover  <^  the  heavens, 
LodL  wkh  a  gentle  eye  apon  tkb  wmek  I— 
Ob,  beat  away  tbe  busy,  meAaluit  tend 
Tbat  lays  atrong  ai^e  onto  tbia  wretdi'a  seel. 
And  froB  hia  boaem  pnrfe  the  Mack  4v»paif»" 

fn  fttgitiTee,  meanwhile,  pursued  their  way,  with  the  additional  speed  of  men  eonaeioua  that 

ttb  and  death  hung  upon  their  progress.     There  needed  no  exhortationa  from  hn  eompaakm 

i§  Balph  Colleton.     More  than  life,  with  him,  depended  upon  his  speed.   The  ihame  of  aneh 

1 4Mth  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  was  for  ever  befbre  his  eyes,  and  with  a  heart 

Mned  to  its  utmost  by  a  reference  to  the  awftil  aUemative  of  flight,  he  grew  reckless  in  tbe 

Mdwity  with  which  he  drove  his  horse  forward  in  defiance  of  all  obstacle  and  over  every  im- 

ps£inent.     Nor  were  the  present  apprehensions  of  Munro  nroch  leas  than  those  of  his  eorapa- 

To  be  overtaken,  as  the  participant  of  the  flight  of  one  whoee  life  was  forfeit,  would 

ily  invite  to  such  an  examination  of  himself  as  must  result  in  the  development  of  his 

tnM  character,  and  such  a  discovery  must  only  terminate  in  his  conviction  and  sentence  to 

the  lame  doom.     His  previously^ uttered  presentiment  grew  more  than  ever  strong  witli  the 

IbCflgthening  consciousness  of  his  danger ;  and  with  an  animation,  the  fruit  of  an  anxiety 

Btda  short  of  absolute  fear,  he  stimulated  the  progress*  of  Colleton,  while  himself  driving  the 

lOwdl  mthleasly  into  the  smoking  sides  of  tbe  animid  he  bestrode. 

**  On,  sir — on,  JVlr  Colleton-— this  is  no  moment  for  graceful  attitude.     Bend  forward— free 

irfn*— force  spur.     We  ride  for  life — ^for  life.     They  must  not  take  us  alive— remember  that, 

TM  them  shoot — stnke,  if  they  please,  but  they  must  put  no  hands  on  us  as  living  men.     If 

ve  must  die,  why— any  death  but  a  dog's.     Are  you  prepared  for  such  a  finish  to  your 

rife?* 

*  I  am— but  I  trust  it  has  not  come  to  that.     How  much  have  we  yet  to  tbe  river?" 
"Two  miles  at  the  least,  and  a  tough  road.     They  gain  upon  us— do  yon  not  hear  thsm 

Vt  era  slow— very  slow.    These  horses— on,  Syphax,  dull  devil — on— on  !  **    And  at  evtry 

ilBoherent  and  unconnected  syllable,  the  landlord  struck  his  spurs  into  his  animal,  and  incited 

tkp  youth  to  do  the  same. 

**  There  is  an  old  mill  upon  the  branch  to  our  left,  where  for  a  few  hours  we  might  lie  in 

flcoet,  but  daylight  would  find  us  out.  Shall  we  try  a  berth  there,  or  push  on  for  the  river?  ** 

iifidred  Munro. 

«  Push  bn,  by  all  means ^let  uf  stop  nowhere — we  shall  be  nfe  if  we  make  the  nation,**— 

vai  tlie  reply. 

**  Ay,  safe  enough,  but  that^s  the  rub.  If  we  could  stretch  a  mile  or  two  between  us,  so 
«to  cross  before  they  heave  in  sight,  I  could  take  you  to  a  place  where  the  whcde  United 
States  would  never  find  us  out — ^but  they  gain  on  us — I  hear  them  every  moment  more  and 
aoie  near.  The  echoes  are  very  clear  to-night — always  clearer  and  more  distinct  by  moon. 
%bt,  and  they  must  hear  us,  as  we  hear  them.** 

*•  But  I  hear  them  not— I  hear  no  echoes  but  our  own,*  replied  the  youth. 

*«  Ah,  that's  because  you  have  not  the  ears  of  an  outlaw.  There's  a  necessity  for  using 
•Br  curs,  one  of  the  first  that  we  acquire,  and  I  can  hear  sounds  ferther,  I  believe,  than  any 
Ban  I  ever  met.  unless  it  be  Ouy  Rivers.  He  has  the  ears  of  the  devil,  when  his  blood's  up. 
Then  he  hears  further  than  I  can,  though  I'm  not  much  behind  him  even  then.  Hark  !  they 
tie  now  winding  the  hill  not  more  than  half  a  khile  off,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  them  now 
Itttil  they  get  round— the  hill  throws  the  echo  ^o  the  rear,  as  it  is  more  abrupt  on  that  side 
than  on  this.     At  this  time,  if  they  heard  us  before,  they  cannot  hear  us.     We  could  now 
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nftke  the  old  mill  with  •oine  hope  of  their  loHinf;  our  traclc,  as  vra  striko  into  a  blind  pith  t< 
do  10.     What  nay  you,  MaMter  Colleton— Hbail  wo  turn  asidu,  or  go  forward?" 

"  Forward,  I  my.  If  wo  are  to  nuiVur,  I  would  luiU'r  on  thu  high  ruad,  in  full  motK^p 
And  not  bo  caufclit  in  a  crevice  liko  a  lurking  thluf,  Better  be  shot  down— far  liotter^  dual 
witli  you— than  ri«k  rueapturc.*'  , 

'(Well it'i  the  right  npirit  you  have,  and  wu  may  clear  tliem.     We  ccaao  again  to  bail 

them.  'J'hey  are  driving  through  the  clohe  grove  where  the  trees  hung  so  much  over,  Ood 
-»it  is  hut  a  fuw  monienth  Kince  we  %vent  through  it  ouriielvHfi — they  gain  on  us — but  tbariffl 
1h  not  fur— hpecd  on-»hvnd  forward,  and  use  the  spur.«-a  fuw  minutes  more  close  pushing  and 
tlie  river  is  in  sight.     Kill  the  hcastN— no  laatter— hut  make  the  river." 

'*  How  do  we  crosH?"  inquired  the  youtlit  hurriedly,  tliough  with  a  confidence  tonBdhim 
increased  hy  the  manner  o/  his  companion. 

'*  Drive  in — drive  in — there  are  two  fords,  each  within  twenty  yards  of  tlio  other,  and  tte 
river  is  not  high.  You  take  the  path  and  ford  to  the  right,  as  you  come  in  sight  c|f  ^ 
water,  and  I'll  keep  tlie  left.  Your  horse  swims  well— so  don't  mind  the  risk;  and  jf,tli^ 
any  difficulty,  leave  him,  and  take  to  the  water  yourself.  The  side  I  give  you  is  the  Hfitflfi 
though  it  don't  matter  what  side  I  take.  I've  gone  through  wor»e  chances  than  thia,  |odif 
we  hold  on  for  a  few  momenta  we  are  safe.     The  nest  turn,  and  we  are  on  tiie  banki.**.,,  , 

*'  The  river.— the  river  I'  exclaimed  the  youth,  involuntarily,  as  the  hroad  and  quiet  JiWffi 
wound  before  bis  eyes,  glittering  like  a  polished  mirror  in  the  moonlight. 

**  Ay,  there  it  is-^now  to  the  right— to  the  right.  Look  not  behind  you.  Let  them  abqit 
—let  them  slioot,  but  lose  not  an  instant  to  look.  Plunge  forward  and  drive  in.  Thayifl 
close  upon  us,  and  the  ilat  is  on  the  other  side.  They  can't  pursue,  unless  they  do  as  w§,9^ 
they  have  no  such  reason  for  so  desperate  a  course.  They  will  stop— they  will  not  foUfft 
Jn— in— not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost;''  and  speaking,  as  they  pursued  their  several  way%  h* 
to  the  left,  and  Ralph  (Colleton  to  tlie  right  ford,  the  obedient  steeds  plunged  forward  mitt 
the  application  of  the  rowel,  and  warn  fiuirly  in  the  Iwsom  of  the  stream,  as  the  pursuing  puff 
rode  headlong  up  the  bank* 

Struggling  onwards,  in  tlio  vory  centre  of  the  stream,  with  the  steed,  which,  to  do  bimiU 
manner  of  Justice,  swam  nobly,  llalph  Colleton  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  look  totti 
4Ji»on  his  pursuers.  Writhing  his  body  in  the  •laddle,  therefore,  a  single  glance  was  suflUfi^; 
and  in  the  full  glare  of  the  moonlight,  uiiimpeded  by  any  interposing  foliage,  the  f^totftfi 
before  his  eyes  was  imposing  and  terrible  enough.  The  i>ursuers  were  four  in  number-i-lht 
gaoler,  two  of  the  Georgia  Guard,  and  another  person  unknown  to  him.  As  Munro  had  pi** 
dieted,  they  did  not  venture  to  plunge  in  as  the  fugitives  had  done— tliey  had  no  suoh  Atfftd 
motive  for  tlie  risk  i  and  the  ftw  moments  which  they  consumed  in  deliberation  as  to  whit 
they  Mhould  do,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  successful  .pcriinent  of  the  swimmers.  Bfl* 
the  youth  at  length  caught  a  fearful  signal  of  prepair  .1— his  ear  noted  the  sharp  cliok  (f 
tho  lock,  aa  the  rifle  was  referred  to  in  the  final  res'  and  his  ready  sense  conceived  but  0, 
one,  and  the  only  mode  of  evading  the  danger  p  *  ediately  at  hand.  Too  conspicuous  Ji* 
hia  present  situation  to  hope  for  escape,  short  01  ninicie,  so  long  as  he  remained  upon  lb* 
back  of  the  swimming  horse,  lie  relaxed  his  hold,  carefully  drew  his  feet  from  tliu  stirrupti 
resigned  hia  seat,  and  only  a  second  before  the  discharge  cf  tlie  rifle  was  deeply  liuried  in  fli< 
bosom  of  tho  Chestatee.  The  steed  received  the  bullet  in  his  head— plutiged  forward  mad)^ 
io  the  no  small  danger  of  llalph,  who  had  now  got  a  little  before  him^hut  in  u  few  momeii^ 
lay  supine  upon  the  stream,  and  was  borne  down  by  its  current.  The  youth,  practised  V 
such  exercises,  pressed  forward  under  the  surface  for  a  suflicient  time  to  enable  him  to  avpi 
the  present  glance  of  the  enemy,  and  at  length,  in  safety,  rounding  a  jutting  point  of  thctbori 
which  effectually  concealed  him  from  their  eyes,  he  gained  the  dry  lanri,  at  the  very  momec: 
in  which  Munro,  with  more  success,  was  clambering,  still  mounted,  up  the  steep  sides  of 
neighbouring  and  slippery  bartk.  Familiar  with  such  scenes,  the  landlord  had  duly  estimate* 
the  double  chances  of  his  life  in  swimming  the  river  directly  in  sight  of  the  pursucta.  H 
had  therefore  taken  the  precaution  to  ol^liijue  considerably  to  the  left  from  the  direet  eoam 
«nd  did  not,  io  consequence,  appear  in  fight*  owing  to  the  sinuous  windings  of  the  stream 
until  be  had  actually  gained  the  shore,    Tlie  youth  beheld  him  at  this  moment,  and  shoutai 
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abud  hU  own  lituation  and  safety.  In  a  Toice  indieatWo  of  restored  eonfldcnee  in  biniad^ 
BO  l«tt  than  in  his  fate,  the  landlordi  by  a  similar  shout,  recognised  him,  and  was  bending 
ibrvard  to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  wh^sn  the  sharp  and  joint  report  of  three  rifles  from  the 
ifposite  banks  attested  the  discovery  of  his  person ;  and,  in  the  same  instant,  the  rider  tot- 
lirad  forward  in  his  saddle— his  grasp  was  relaxed  upon  the  rein,  and  without  a  word,  he 
toppled  from  his  seat,  and  was  borne  (or  a  few  paces  by  his  horse,  dragged  forward  by  one  of 
kii  feet,  which  had  not  been  released  from  the  stirrup.  He  fell  at  letogth,  and  the  youth  came 
«p  with  him.  lie  heard  the  groans  of  the  wounded  man,  and  though  exposing  himself  to  the 
mne  chance,  he  could  not  determine  upon  flight.  He  might  possibly  have  saved  himself  by 
Iddng  the  now  freed  animal  which  the  laifidlord  had  ridden,  and  at  once  burying  himself  in 
ths  nation.  But  the  noble  weakness  of  pity  determined  him  otherwise ;  and  without  scruple 
«fcar,  he  resolutely  advanced  to  the  spot  where  Munro  lay,  though  full  in  the  sight  of  the 
fvsuersy  and  prepared  to  render  him  what  ass'istance  he  could.  One  of  the  troopers,  in  the 
Man  time,  had  swum  the  river  himself;  and  freeing  the  flat  from  its  chains,  had  directed  it 
atnm  the  stream  for  the  passage  of  his  companions.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had  sur- 
fonaded  the  fugitives,  and  Ralph  Colleton  was  again  a  prisoner,  and  once  more  made  con- 
Moos  of  the  dreadful  doom  from  which  he  had,  at  one  moment,  almost  conceived  himself  to 
kiM  escaped. 

Munro  had  been  shockingly  wounded.  One  ball  had  pierced  his  thigh,  inflicting  a  severe, 
fboegb  probably  not  a  fatal  -wound.  Another,  and  this  had  been  enough,  had  penetrated 
AiMtly  behind  the  eyes,  keeping  itr  course  so  truly  across,  as  to  tear  and  turn  the  bloody  orbs 
•anpletely  out  upon  the  cheek  beneath.  The  first  words  of  the  dying  man  were — **  Is  the 
Mon  gone  down  ?— lights— bring  lights !  ** 

**  No,  Munro— the  moon  is  still  shining  without  a  cloud,  and  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  day," 
VM  the  reply  of  Ralph. 

**  Who  speaks  ?     Speak  again,  that  I  may  know  how  to  believe  him.*' 

**  It  is  I,  Munro— I,  Ralph  Colleton." 

**  Then  it  is  true— and  I  am  a  dead  man.  It  is  all  over,  and  he  came  not  to  me  for  nothing. 
Tit,  can  I  have  no  lights — no  lights?— Ah  !*'  and  the  half-reluctant  reason  grew  more  ter* 

■  riUy  conscious  of  his  situation,  as  he  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  bleeding  sockets,  from  which 
tkifine  and  delicate  conductor  of  light  had  been  so  suddenly  driven.     He  howled  aloud  for 

■  Hftnl  moments  in  his  agony — in  the  first  agony  which  came  with  that  consciousness— but, 
KiOTering  at  length,  he  spoke  with  something  of  calm  and  coherence-'*  Well,  Mr  Colleton 
— vhat  I  said  was  true.  I  knew  it  would  be  so ;  I  had  warning  enough  to  prepare,  and  I 
^  try,  but  it's  come  over-soon,  and  nothing  is  done.     I  have  my  wages,  and  thu  text  spoke 

nothing  but  the  truth.     I  cannot  stand  this  pain  long— it  is  too  much-*and *'  The  pause 

Q  his  speech,  from  extreme  agony,  was  filled  up  by  a  shriek  that  rung  fearfully  amid  the 
>ilaiee  of  such  a  scene,  but  it  lasted  not  long.  The  mind  of  the  landlord  was  not  enfeebled 
^  his  weakness,  even  at  such  a  moment.  He  recovered  and  proceeded : — "  Yes,  Mr  Colleton 
^I  iln  a  dead  man.  I  have  my  wages— but  my  death  is  your  life.  Let  roc  tell  the  story..- 
^  save  you,  and  save  Lucy — and  thus— (oh,  could  I  believe  it  fur  an  instant) —save  myself! 
^no  matter^we  must  talk  of  other  things.     Is  that  Brooks— 'is  that  Brooks  beside  mo?" 

«  No,  it  is  I— Colleton." 

*  I  know,  I  know  "—impatiently — "  who  else?" 

"Mr  Brooks,  the  gaoler,  Ensign  Martin,  and  Brincle,  of  the  Georgia  Guard,"  was  tho 
'■ply  of  tho  gaoler. 

**  Enough  then  for  your  sarety,  ^  r  Colleton.  They  can  prove  it  all,  and  then  remember 
•^licy,  poor  Lucy  !  You  will  be  in  time — save  her  from  Guy  Rivers— Goy  Rivers,  the  %vretch— 
'^  Guy  Rivers— no— there's  a  secret — there's  a  secret  for  you,  my  men,  shall  bring  you  a  hand- 
One  reward.  Stoop— stoop,  you  three — where  are  you? — stoop  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
t  is  my  dying  word,  and  I  swear  it  by  all  things,  all  powers,  all  terrors  that  can  make  an  oath 
^lemu  with  a  wretch  whose  life  is  a  long  crime.  Stoop— hear  me — lioed  all— lose  not  a  word 
"'•not  a  word — not  a  word.     "Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  We  are  here,  beside  you — we  hear  all  that  you  say.     Go  on ! " 

**  Guy  Rivers  is  not  his  name--*he  is  not  Guy  Rivers— hear  now-«Guy  Rivers  is  the  outlaw 
*^'^hom  the  governor's  proclamation  gives  a  high  reward— a  1\\ou^v[v^^q>\;xt%— vV<&'ccaxw^\a 
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murdered  Judge  Jeinup.  Edward  Crcightou,  of  Gwinnett  Court  House — he  is  the  mardtrer  c 
Jesnip— he  is  the  murderer  ef  Forrester,  for  whose  death  the  life  of  Mr  Colleton  here  b  teftb 
Xsaw  him  kill  them  both— I  saw  more  than  that ;  bOt  that  is  enough  to  save  the  iimoeent  m 
And  punish  the  guilty.  Take  down  all  that  I  have  said.  I,  too,  am  guilty— wcmld  nifci 
•mends— but  it  is  almost  too  late;  the  night  is  very  dark,  and  the  eaHh  swings  about  Hfcn 
cradle.  Ah— have  you  taken  down  on  paper  what  I  said  ?— I  will  tell  you  nothing  mon  Kfl 
all  is  written— write  it  down— on  paper— every  word— write  that  before  I  say  any  more." 

They  complied  with  his  requisition.  One  of  the  troopers,  on  a  scrap  of  paper  fornabalty 
the  gaoler,  «nd  placed  upon  the  saddle  of  his  horse,  standing  by,  in  the  pale  light  of  the  vioi% 
recorded  word  after  word,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  of  the  dying  man's  confession.  H0p» 
ceeded  duly  to  the  narration  of  every  particular  of  all  past  occurrences,  as  ve  oursehrarlvn 
already  detailed  them  to  the  reader,  together  with  many  more,  unnecessary  to  our  nanalbi^ 
of  which  we  had  heretofore  no  cognizance.  When  this  was  done  the  landlord  required  b  >to 
be  read,  commenting  during  it j  perusal^  and  dwelling,  with  more  drenmstsntial  mfawlMMik 
upon  magy  of  its  parts. 

"  That  will  do—that  will  do.  Now  swear  me,  Brooks,  yOu  are  in  the  commissioB ;'  fUtWf 
hand  and  swear  me,  so  that  nothing  be  wanting  to  the  truth.  "What  if  there  is  no  BiMff 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  one  of  the  individuals  present  suggested  a  'difficulty  on  this'  salj^Ml. 
**  What,  because  there  is  no  Bible  shall  there  be  no  truth  ?  I  swear,  though  I  !»▼•  lull W 
communion  with  God— I  swear  to  the  truth  by  him.  Write  down  my  otth— he'isprisHt* 
they  say  be  is  always  present.  I  believe  it  now — I  only  wish  I  had  alwajrs  believed  It  I 
swear  by  him— he  will  not  falufy  the  truth— write  down  my  oath,  while  I  lift  my  tMod'H 
him.  Would  it  were  a  prayer  ;  but  I  cannot  pray,  I  am  more  Used  to  oaths  than  piijfM^ 
and  I  cannot  pray.  Is  it  written — is  it  written?  Look,  Mr  Colleton,  look— yon  kaov^ftt 
law.     If  you  are  satisfied,  I  am.    Will  it  do  ?  " 

Colleton  replied  quickly  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  dying  man  vent  en :— '^  ReBNoblr 
Lucy,  the  poor  Lucy.  You  will  take  care  of  her.  Say  no  harsh  words  in  her  ears ;  bnt'ii^ 
should  T  ask  this  of  you,  whom— Ah — it  goes  round — round — round — swimming— ivia- 
ming.     Very  dark — very  dark  night,  and  the  trees  dance — Lucy ** 

The  voice  sunk  into  a  faint  whisper,  whose  sounds  were  unsyllabled  ;  an  oceanonal 
escaped  them' once  after,  in  which  the  name  of  his  niece  was  again  apparent,  exhibiting, 
last,  the  affection,  however  latent,  which  he  entertained  in  reality  for  the  orphan  trust "ftflii* 
brother.  In  a  few  moments  and  the  form  stifllbned  before  them  in  all  the  rigid  •oHeanctft^ 
death. 

CHAPTER    XXL 

«  Obafe  BStboa  wflt^  they  have  thee  In  <heir  toUi, 
The  hunter's  spear  is  fixed  upon  thy  throat. 
And  BO  thing  now  is  left  thee  hut  to  die." 

Thx  cupidity  of  his  captors  had  been  considerably  provokt'd  by  the  dying* words  of  Knto* 
They  were  all  of  them  familiar  with  the  atrocious  murder  which,  putting  a  price  upoa-ki^ 
head,  had  driven  Creighton,  then  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  in  one  of  the  taonrM' 
lized  portions  of  the  state,  from  the  pale  and  consideration  of  society ;  and  their  anxieties *WB 
now  entirely  addressed  to  the  new  object  which  the  recital  they  had  just  heard' had  set  Vefixi 
them.  They  had  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  dying  man  some  idea  of  the  place  iuvliidi 
they  would  most  probably  find  him  ;  and  though  without  a  guide  to  the  spot,  aed  alfo^sthtf 
Ignorant  of  its  localities,  they  determined — without  reference  to  others,  who  might  onlyAfr 
tract  from  their  own  share  of  the  promised  reward,  without  contributing  nrach,  if  ally  vA. 
which  they  might  not  easily  dispense  with — at  once  to  attempt  his  capture.  This  war  IIm 
joint  understanding  of  the  whole  party,  Ralph  Colleton  excepted.  In  substanee,  the  ysrtl 
was  now  free.  The  evidence  furnished  by  Munro  only  needed  the  recognition  of  the 
authorities  to  nuike  him  so ;  and,  until  this  had  been  effected,  he  remained  in  a  sort  of 
stood  restraint,  but  without  any  actual  limitations.  Pledging' himself  that  they  should' i 
nothing  from  the  indulgence,  he  mounted  the  horse  of  Monro,  whose  body  was  eared  fer,'aB 
took  his  course  back  to  the  village ;  while,  following  the  directions -given  them,  theiguattl  an 
^oler  pursued  their  way  td  the  Wolfs  Neck,  in  their  search  after  Guy  Hivera. 
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TWomrtup  iMd'bei  dtwrttd^  hy  fmnly  dl  hit-lbUowtn.  Th«  note  of  prapantlon  and' 
fumU  KHindad  by  the  Suta  MithoritiM  had  inipired  tha  dapradatots  with  a  dagnaof  tacrar^ 
alMl-tlia  naaraiqpiosimatioa  of  tha  guard,  in  itrang  naraban,  to  thair  moat  tadudad  plaoaf, 
Mm!  » littlaLtandad'to  inetaaw ;  and  aeeofdingly,  at  tha  period  of  which  wa  now  ipaak,  the 
Oillawv  daaartid  hy«U  but  one  or  two  of  tha  mott  adTonturona,  who  were,  however,  oareftit 
MMfh  of '  thanaalna  to  keep- in  no  one  plaea  long,  and'  aantioualy  to  avoid  their  acenitomad 
bniBli^  ramainad  in  hia  roek  in  a-  itate  of  gloomy  deapondeney  not  uiually  hit  eharactartstie. 
M  ho  baatt  lanLatnbbom,  lem  ready  to  defy  all  ohances  and  all  pcraont,  it  is  not  improbable 
Urt  BSvara  would  fmra  taken  eountel  by  their  flight,  and  remoTad  himaalfi  tot  a  time  at  Ieaat« 
ftwi  tha  aeana  of  danger.  But  his  native  obstinaey,  and  that  madness  of  heart  which,  as  we 
m  UAdf  aeiaaa  lint  upon  thoea  whom  Ood  seeka  to  destroy,  determined  him  against  the  Judg^ 
of  others,  aod,  in  part,  against  his  own,  to  remain  where  he  was,  probably  in  the  fiUla* 
hope  that  tbaatorm  iNnild  pass  over,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions  it  had  already 
and  leave  him  again  free  to  his  old  praotiees  in  the  same  region.  A  feeling  of  pride  which 
■ide  him  unwilling  to  take  a  suggestion  of  ftar  and  flight  from  the  course  of  others,  had  soaM 
dme  in  this-  deosion ;  and,  if  we  add  the  vague  hungering  of  his  heart  towards  the  lovely 
Wlh,  and  possibly  the  influence  of  other  pledges,  and  the  imponng  consideration  of  othef 
Urn,  we  shell  not  be  greatly  at  a  loss  in  understanding  the  injudicious  indiinerence  to  the 
tmtSguous  dangers  which  appears  to  have  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  otherwise  politie 
«mI  circumspect  ruflilsn. 

That  night,  after  his  return  from  the  village,  and  the  brief  dialogue  with  Chub  WiU 

fmuKi  as  we  have  already  narrated  it,  he  retired  to  the  deepest  cell  of  hia  den,  and  throwfa^^ 

fttasrif  into  a  seat,  eovering  bis  lace  with  his  hands,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  meditation  as  tme 

ii^ilapbiloaopby  as  it  wa»  humiliating  throughout  in  its  application  to  himself.      IMUon,  hit 

fimltaant,  if  such  a  title  may  be  permitted  in  such  a  place  and  ibr  such  an  adjunct,  came  to 

kin  shortly  after  bis  arrival,  and  in  brief  terms— which,  coming  directly  to  the  point,  did  not 

I    efted  the  jMrson  to  whom  it  was  addressed — demanded  to  know  what  he  meant  to  do  with 

I    Mawslf.     **  We  can't  stay  here  long,"  said  he,  **  the  troops  are  gathering  all  round  us.     The 

I     MBDtiy's  alive  with  them,  and  in  a  few  days  we  shouldn't  be  able  to  stir  from  the  hollow  of  • 

tut  without  popping  upon  some  of  our  hunters.     In  the  WolTs  Neck  they  will  surely  seek 

1^  bat,  though  a  very  fine  plaee  for  us  while  the  country's  thin,  yet  even  its  old  owners,  the 

Ulssi,  would  fly  from  it  when  the  hoHi  of  the  hunter  rings  through  the  wood.     Tt  won't  be 

my  kng  before  they  pierce  to  the  very  '  nation/  and  then  we  should  have  but  small  chanee 

tf  a  long  grace.     Jack  Ketch  would  make  mighty  small  work  of  our  necks  in  his  hurry  to  go 

tsdiaear."  / 

**  And  what  of  all  this— ^what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  "  was  the  strange  and  rather  plilegmatie 

[     nvoeae  of  the  outlaw,  who  did  not  aeem  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  his  oflicer*s  speech^ 

evi  vhosa  mind,  indeed,  wea  at  that  moment  wandering  to  Ihr  other  considerations.     Dillon 

■Mid  not  a  little  astounded  by  this  reply,  and  looked  inquiriogTy  into  the  free  of  the  speaker^ 

I     toliiig  for  a  moment  hia  accustomed  sanity.    The  stem  look  which  his  glance  encountered 

ftiiiaJ  its  expresaton  elsewhere,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  replied— *' Why,  captain» 

}ttaai*t  have  thought  of  what  I've  been  saying,  or  you  wouldn't  speak  as  you  do.    I  think 

illhegient  deal  to  both  you  and  me,  what  I've  been  telling  you,  and  the  sooner  you  come  to 

Bo  too,  -the  better.     It's  only  yesterday  afternoon  that  I  narrowly  missed  l>eing  seen  at 

by  two  of  the  guard,  well  mounted,  and  with  rifles.     I  had  but  the  crook  of  the  f^rk 

it  ay  fiivour,  and  the  hollow  of  the  ertek  at  the  old  ford,  where  it's  been  washed  away* 

Tktft9  all  round  us,  and  I  don't  think  we  were  safo  here  another  day.     Indeed  I  only  came 

•n  if  you  vrouldn't  be  off  with  me  at  once  into  the  <  nation."* 

**  Yen  are  conaiderate,  but  must  go  alone.  I  have  no  apprehensions  where  I  am,  and  shall 
est  alir  for  the  present.  For  yourielf  you  must  determine  as  you  think  proper.  I  have  no 
forther  bold  on  youraenriaei  I  release  you  fltmi  the  oa^h.  Make  the  beat  of*  your  way  into 
tha '  nation  *— ay,  go  yeilhrther ;  and,  hear  ma^  Dillon,  go  where  you  are  unknown— go  where 
yen  ean  enter  aoeiety  seek  for  the  flreside^  where  yon  can  have  (hose  who,  in  the  dark  hour» 
will  beive  no  widi  to  deaert  yon.  I  hate  no  elialm  now  upon  you,  and' the  sooner  you  '  take 
the  fange'  the  better." 
.    "And  whj  Boi  go  aloDS  wHh  xiit»  eq^taia?    I  hate  to  go  albnai  end  hate  takeye  yott 
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Inhere  you  are.     I  shan't  think  you  out  of-  danger  while  you  ttay^  here:  and  doa*t  aeeanj 
xeason  for  you  to  do  lo." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Dillon ;  but  there  u  reason,  or  I  should  not  stay.  IVe  may  not  go  togethv; 
eyen  if  I  were  to  fly — our  paths  lie  asunder.  They  may  never  more  be  one.  Go  yout  therefine 
and  heed  me  not ;  and  think  of  me  no  more.  Make  yourself  a  home  in  the  Mississippi,  or  oi 
the  Red  River,  and  get  yourself  a  fireside  and  fiunily  of  your  own.  These  are  the  thiogi 
that  will  keep  your  heart  warm  within  you,  cheering  you  in  hours  that  are  dark,  like  tlvis." 

"  And  why,  captain,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  much  affected,  "  why  should  you  not  take  tbi 
course  which  you  advise  for  me  ?  Why  not,  in  the  Arkansas,  make  yourself  a  home,  and  with 
a  wife—-'*  ■ 

**  Silence,  sir  ;  not  a  word  of  that.  Why  come  you  to  chafe  me  here  io  my  den  ?  Am  I  to 
be  haunted  for  ever  with  such  as  you,  and  with  words  like  these  ?'*  And  the  brow  of  theouUsv 
blackened  as  he  spoke,  and  his  white  teeth  knit  together,  fiercely  gnashing  for  an  instsot, 
while  the  foam  worked  its  way  through  the  occasional  aperture  between  them.  The  ebuUitJoa 
of  passion,  however,  lasted  not  long,  and  the  outlaw,  in  a  moment,  seemed  conscious  of  its- 
injustice.  **  I  do  you  wrong,  Dillon ;  but  on  this  subject  I  will  have  no  one  speak.  I  esnnok 
he  the  man  you  would  have  me ;  I  have  been  schooled  otherwisob  My  mother  has  taught  ne 
a  different  lesson  ;  her  tea-,!hings  have  doomed  me,  and  these  enjoyments  are  now  all  beyoad 
my  hope/* 

**  Your  mother!"  was  the  response  of  Dillon,  in  unaffected  astonishment. 

<*  Ay,  man,  my  mother.  Is  there  anything  wonderful  in  that  ?  She  taught  me  this  lefloa 
with  her  milk— she  sung  it  in  lullabies  over  my  cradle — she  gave  it  me  in  the  playtbiogiof 
my  boyhood— her  schoolings  have  made  me  the  morbid,  the  fierce  criminal,  from  whov 
association  all  the  gentler  virtues  must  always  desire  to  fly*  If,  in  the  doom  which  n^y 
finish  my  lifi:  of  doom,  I  have  any  one  person  to  accuse  of  all,  that  person  is  my  mother  !** 

'*  Is  this  possible  ? — is  it  true  ?     It  is  strange,  very  strange  T* 

'*  It  is  not  strange — we  see  it  every  day — in  almost  every  fiunily.  Sbe  did  not  tell  me  t» 
lie,  or  to  swindle,  or  to  stab—^o  !  oh,  no  t  she  would  have  told  me  that  all  these  things  ««t 
bad^but  she  taught  me  to  perfiarm  them  all.  She  roused  my  passions,  and  not  my  priaeipkir 
into  activity.  She  provoked  the  one,  and  suppressed  the  other.  Did  my  fiither  reprove  ay 
improprieties,  she  petted  me,  and  denounced  him*  She  crossed  hia  better  purposes,  tad 
defieated  all  his  designs,  until  at  last  she  made  my  passions  too  strong  for  my  government,  sot 
less  than  hers,  and  left  me,  knowing  the  true,  yet  the  victim  of  the  fiilse.  What  is  nuner' 
while  my  intellect,  in  its  calmer  hours,  taught  me  that  virtue  was  the  only  source  of  trie 
felicity,  my  ungovernable  passions  set  the  otherwise  sovereign  reason  at  defiance,  and  trample^ 
i^  under  foot  Yes— in  that  last  hour  of  eternal  retribution,  if  called  upon  to  denounce  or  to 
accuse,  I  can  point  but  to  one  as  the  author  of  alL— the  weakly-fond,  misjudging,  miagaulit$ 
wQ^^ln,  who  gave  me  birth.  Within  the  last  hour  I  have  bean  thinking  over  all  these  thin^ 
I  have  been  thinking  how  I  had  been  cursed  in  childhood  by  one  who  surely  loved  me  bevffB^ 
all  other  things  besidjc.  I  can  remember  how  sedulously  she  encouraged  and  prompted  Ml 
infiint  passions,  uncontrolled  by  her  reason,  and  since  utterly  unrestrainable  by  ray  own.  Ho*' 
she  stimulated  me  to  artifices  and  set  me  the  example  herself,  by  frequently  deceiving  njf 
fiither,  and  teaching  me  to  disobey  and  deceive  him.  She  told  me  not  to  lie,  and  she  lied  stt 
day  to  him,  on  my  account,  and  to  screen  me  from  his  anger*  She  taught  me  the  ratrchil^V 
to  say  on  Sunday,  while,  during  the  week,  she  schooled  me  an  almost  every  possible  foraio'^ 
ingenuity  to  violate  all  its  precepts*  She  bribed  me  to  do  my  duty,  and  hence  my  duty  coul^ 
only  he  done  under  the  stimulating  promise  of  a  reward*  S^e  taught  me  that  God  was  mf^ 
rior  to  all,  and  that  he  required  obedience  to  certain  laws,  yet,  aa  she  hourly  violated  Ibosf 
laws  herself  in  my  behalf,  I  was  taught  to  regard  myself  as  fiur  superior  to  him*  Had  slieii*' 
done  all  this,  I  had  not  been  here  and  thus :  I  had  been  what  now  I  dare  not  think  on.  It  V 
ail  her  work.     The  greatest  enemy  my  life  has  ever  known  has  been  my  mother." 

"  This  is  a  horrible  thought,  qiptain,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  true.'* 

'^  It  is  true— I  have  analyzed  my  own  history,  and  the  causes  of  my  character  and  iof 
tunes  now,  and  I  charge  it  all  upon  her.     From  one  influence  I  have  traced  another,  until 
have  the  sweeping  amodnt  of  twenty  years  of  crime  and  sorrow,  and  a  life  of  hatCi^  and  fij^ 
bably  «  death  of  ignominjr,  all.owip^  to  the  fiirft  ten  years  of  ny  infimt  eduoation^  where  tl» 
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oely  teichcr  tfaat  I  knew  wis  the  womui  who  give  me  birth.  But  this  eoneerm  not  you.  In 
mj  etlm  mood,  IMllon,  you  have  the  fruit  of  my  reason— to  abide  its  dictate  I  should  fly  with 
]f:o»-4nit  I  suffer  from  my  mother's  teachings  even  in  this.  My  passions  .-my  pride^my 
dans  hope»  the  ereature  of  a  maddening  passion,  will  not  let  me  fly,  and  I  stay,  though  I  stay 
sleoe,  with  a  throat  bare  for  the  knifo  of  the  butcher,  or  the  halter  of  the  hangman.  I  will 
BOt-ily." 

-  **  And  I  will  stay  with  you.  I  can  dare  something,  too,  captain,  and  you  shall  not  say, 
that  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Tom  Dillon  was  the  man  to  back  out.  I  will  not 
gocitber,  and  whaterer  is  the  chance,  you  shall  not  be  alone." 

RiTcrs,  for  a  moment,  seemed  touched  by  the  devotion  of  his  follower,  and  spoke  not  for 
ftbricf  interral ;  but  suddenly  the  expression  of  his  eye  was  changed,  and  he  spoke  briefly  and 
ricniy.— **  You  shall  not  stay  with  me,  sir.  What  I  am  I  so  low  as  this,  thnt  I  msy  not  be 
pmnitted  to  be  alone  when  I  will  ?  Will  my  subordinates  fly  in  my  faee^  and  presume  to  dis- 
obey my  commands  ?  Go,  Dillon — hare  I  not  said  that  you  must  fly — that  I  no  longer  need 
ydur  serviees  ?  Why  linger  you,  then,  where  you  are  no  longer  needed  ?  I  have  that  to 
ptHbrm  which  requires  me  to  be  alone,  and  I  have  no  further  time  to  sptLve  you.  Go ! 
•eiyl" 

"  Do  you  speak  in  eametf,  captain  ?  **  inquired  the  lieutenant,  doubtingly,  and  with  an 
tipression  of  countenance  of  the  most  equivocal  and  uncertain  character. 

**  Am  I  so  fond  of  trifling  that  my  oflSoer  asks  me  such  a  question  ? "  was  the  stem 
wv*u»e, 
'*Then  I  am  your  offlcer  still — you  will  go  with  me,  or  I  shall  remain.'* 
**  Neither,  Dillon.  The  time  u  past  for  such  an  arrangement.  You  are  discharged  from 
Ay  ihrvice,  and  from  your  oath.  The  club  has  no  further  existence.  Go — be  a  happy,  a 
bitter  man,  in  another  part  of  the  world.  You  have  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  your  better 
nature  still  in  you.  You  had  no  mother  to  change  them  into  scorn,  and  strifo,  and  bittemets. 
Go^you  may  be  a  better  man,  and  have  something,  therefore,  for  which  to  live.  I  hare  not— . 
ay  beart  can  know  no  change.  It  is  no  longer  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  It  is  quite 
ngcvcrnable  now.  There  was  a  time  when — but  why  prate  of  this  ?->it  is  too  late  to  think 
•^aad  only  maddens  the  more.  Besides,  it  makes  not  anything  with  you,  and  would  detain 
jou  without  a  purpose.  Linger  no  longer,  Dillon — speed  to  the  west,  and,  at  some  future 
4yi  perhaps,  you  shall  see  me  when  you  least  expect,  and  perhaps  least  desire  it.'* 

The  manner  of  the  outlaw  was  Arm  and  oommanding,  and  Dillon  did  not  scruple  long  to 
itoognise  its  requisitions.  The  parting  was  brief,  though  the  subordinate  was  trnly  affected. 
Rewould  have  lingered  still,  but  Rivers  wared  him  off  with  a  forewell  whose  emphasis  was 
cftetual,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  latter  sat  once  more  alone.     His  mood  was  that  of  one 

4nppointed  in  all  things,  and,  consequently,  displeased  and  discontented  with  all  things 

9»niIouBly  so.  In  addition  to  thii  temper,  which  was  common  to  him,  his  spirit,  at  this  time, 
^btttrtd  under  a  heavy  fooling  of  despondency,  and  its  gloomy  sullenness  was  perhaps  some- 
thing lighter  to  himself  while  Dillon  remained  with  him.    We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which 
ki  had  hurried  that  personage  away.     He  had  scarcely  been  gone,  however,  when  the  incon- 
Micnt  and  variable  temper  of  the  outlaw  found  utterance  in  the  following  soliloquy :— <*  Ay, 
lbs  it  is,  they  all  desert  me ;  and  this  b  human  foeling.     They  all  fly  the  darkness  ;  and  this 
k  hdman  courage.     They  love  themaelves  only,  or  you  only  while  you  need  no  love ;  and  thia 
■  hdman  sympathy.     I  need  all  of  theae,  yet  I  get  none ;  and  when  I  most  need,  and  most 
^re,  and  most  seek  to  obtain,  I  am  the  least  provided.      These  are  the  frnita  which 
r  have  sown,  however— should  I  shrink  to  gather  them  ?      Yet  there  is  one^but  one 
of  all,  whom  no  reproach  of  mine  could  drive  away,  or  meke  indiffi!rent  to  my  fate.     But  I 
^1  see  her  no  more.    Strange  madness !    The  creature  who,  of  all  the  worid,  most  loves  me, 
4d  is  most  deserving  of  my  love,  I  banish  from  my  soul  aa  from  my  sight     And  this  is 
■Qotber  fruit  of  my  education— another  curse  that  came  with  a  mother — this  wilful  love  of  the 
Perilous  and  the  passionate— this  scorn  of  the  gentle  and  the  soft^this  fondness  for  the  fierce 
<^tradietion — this  indifl*erenee  to  the  thing  easily  won — this  thirst  after  the  forbidden.  Poor 
^«Ilen    so  gentle,  so  resigned,  and  so  fond  of  her  destroyer ;  but  I  will  not  see  her  again.     I 
^ust  not-— she  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  anxiety  to  conquer  that  pride  which  bad  van* 
Allied  to  bate  or  to  despise  me.    I  shall  see  Munr6»  and  he  shall  lote  no  time  in  thia  matter^ 
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^^ct,  wfairtcM.iM  l»aftM»^lM«hould  iMve^Mtt  bOT*bflfiw«  tUs-^Bom  vMlk  1^ 
wankx^  wad.  fkXxL  havn'  notjlapt." 

Tbufl,  itriding  to  and  fro^iii  hit  aptrtmeBt,  the  oatkir  loUloqiiiMd.  at  iBftenrala.  Thmwim 
bMBsetf  M  langtb  upon  arudc  conch  that  stood  in  tha  eoroMV  !>•  bad-  diipoaad  biflHrif  a»:ife 
wara  for  alumbcr,  when  tha  noiaa  a*  of  a  falling  rook  atlraetad  bk  alteBtifla»  andi  mthoiC 
pausing,  he  cautiously  took  his  way  to  the  entrance,  with  a  view  to  aseertain  the  eaoat*  Ht 
WM  oot  easily  surprisad,  aAd  the  knowlofl^a  of  surrounding  danger  made  him  doubl]^  ritim 
vant,  and  mora  than  aver  watelifitl. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  party  which  had  pursued  thefugitivei^  and  whiah,  after tb«  datlh 
of  the  landlord,  had,  as  we  have  already  narrated,  adopting  the  daaign  anggaatad  bj  hii 
dying  words,  innnediatdy  set  forth  in  search  :af  tha  notorious  outlaw,  and  of  the  reward  pat 
upon  his  bead.     Having  already  some  general  idea  of  the  where-abouls.af  tha  fngitiva^  ani 
the  directiona  given  by  Munre  having  been  of  the  most  specific  charaatar,  they  finmd  liltii 
difficulty,  after  a  moderate  ride  of  some  four  or  five  miles,  in  striking  upon  the  path  diresdy 
leading  to  the  Woirs  Neek,     At  this  time,  fortunately  for  their  olgeot,.  they  were  eneoai^ 
tared  suddenly  by  onr  old  acquaintance,.  Chub  Williams,  whom,  but  a  little  before,  we  M 
seen  separating  from  the  individual  in  whose  pursuit  they  were  now  engaged.    The  defiwiMd^ 
fm  a  while,  rode  alongside  of  the  party,  without  aeeming  to  recognise  their  existenoey  aingii^ 
all  the  while  a  strange  woodland  mdody  of  tho  time  and  region.    **  'Spose  you  reokon  I  dart 
aBe-you,  riding  longsida  ef  me,  and  saying  nothing,  but  listening  to- my  song.     Vm.  aiagiiy 
for  my  own  self,  and  you  oughtn't  to  listen — I  didn't  ax  you,  and  I*d  like  to  know  whifc 
you're  doing  so  nigh  Chub's-  house." 

**  Why,  Where's  your  house,  Chub?  "  asked  one  of  the  party. 

<(  Tou  aint  looking  for  it — is  you  ?  cause  you  can*t  think  to  find  it  a*looking.  down.  I 
Uvea  in  the  tree*top  whan  weather's  good,  like  to-nigbt,  and  when  it  aint,  I  go  into  the  boUiK 
iNw  •  better  houaa  than  Guy  Rivers — he  don't  take  tha  tree  at  all,  no  how." 

*'  And  where  ia  his  house,  Chub  ?**  was  the  common  inquiry  of  all  the  party. 

The  dwarf  looked  mt  them  for  a  few  moments  without  speech,  then,  with  a  whiq^  and* 
jpstnre  signifiaant  of  caution,  replied— *<  If  you're  looking  for  Guy — ^'tain't  so  easy  to  lad 
him  if  he  don't  want  to  be  found,  and  you  must  speak  softly  if  you  bunt  him,  whether  or  n^ 
He's  a  bad  man,  that  Guy— mother  said  so — and  he  lives  a  long  wiqr  under  the  grannd;'* 

«  And  can't  you  show  us  where,  Chub?    We  will  give  you  money  for  your  serviee." 

«  HaiilH  you  got  tatoea  ?    Chub's  hungry— hain't  eat  nothing  to-night     Guy  Riven  has 
plenty- to  eat,  but  he  cursed  Chub's  mother." 

*<  Wellr  show  US  where  he  is,  and  well  give  you.  ptenty  to  eat,  plenty  of  potaleca. 
com,"  waa  the  promise  of  the  party. 

"  And  build  up  Chub's  house  that  the  fire  burnt  ?    Chub  lives  in  the  tree  nev.     Qfit9' 
Rivers's  man  burnt  Chub's  house^  'cause  be  said  Chub  was  saucy." 

<*  Yes,  my  boy,  we'll  bnild  up  your  house,  and  give  you  a  plenty  to  go  upon  Cur  a 
You  shall  have  potatoes  enough  for  your  life^time,  if  you  will  show  us  how  to  eone 
Guy  Rivers  ta-ni^^t.     He  is  a  bad  fellow,  as  yon  sny ;  and  we  won't  let.  him  trouble 
any  more,  if  you'll  only  show  us  where  he  is  to  be  found." 

«  Well— >I  reekon  I  can,"  was  the  response,  something  more  readily  given  than  was  €ts^ 
wont  of  the  speaker.  '<  Chub  and  Guy  talked  together  to*night,  and  Guy  wanted  Ghnb  ^ 
go  into  his  house  in  Wolf's  Neck ;  but  it's  a  dark  plaee^  and  Chub's  afoared  in  the  dadL" 

«  But  yon  mustn't  be  afraid  no#.  We  shall  be  here,  and  follow  yon  dose— so  there  i^^\l 
be  no  danger.  All  that  wa  ask  you  to  do  is  to  find  out  where*he  is,  and  let  us  know,  an^  ^ 
we  catch  him,  we'll  give  you  all  w«  promised.  We'll  bnild  the  house,  and  give  yon  potato^^** 
and  a  jug  of  whidcey." 

<*  Whiskey  too    and  build  the  house  again  for  Chub's  mother— and  potatoes  f    Chnl^^^ 
ready. " 

With  a  sagacity  something  ineonststent  with  his  general  idiotey,  he  gave  aome  ii 
for  the  party  which  indioated  a  perfoct  eensciousnesa  of  the  somewhat  dangerous  undi 
which  they  had  in  view  ;  and,  aoeording  to  hu  directions,  tha  troopess  having  reaehad  a 
tajn  paiat  eentiguona  to  Woifa  Neek,  ware  made  to  dismount  by  their  idiot  guide,  and  I 
foptooed  hit.inth'  their  hortai.  ia  the  duide  of  a  anaU  dump  ef  brushwood,  he  badb 
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follow  him  with  oautiouft  tread  along  the  margin  of  the  road,  itudiouily  avoiding,  as  tfaej  did 
80^  the  dry  leaves  and  withered  branches*  and  every  movement  productive  of  unnaeessary  noise. 
Sometimea  proceeding  with  the  singularly  rapid  motion  which  belonged  to  him,  they  loet 
aight  of  him  at  moments,  and  preparing  for  this,  he  had  advised  them  of  the  route  to  follow, 
by  breaking  a  bush  on  such  occasions,  and  leaving  it  at  every  point  in  the  path  in  whieb  a 
difl&culty    might    be  anticipated    to    occur.      The    gieat    extent    of    the   rocky    cavities 
generally   styled    the    WolTs    Neck,  diverging,    as    some    of  its    ramifications    did,  -  to 
Tarious  and  remote  points  firom   the  centre^  rendered  such    precaution  neoessary,    since 
those  on  the  outside  could  not  well  discover,  in  many  eases  in  which  eavities  were  below, 
any  external  indications  of  the  fact.     Having  now  brought  them  to  positions  whieh  gave 
them  A  commanding  view  of  various  points  at  the  same  moment.   Chub  instructed  them  to 
place  themselves  out  of  sight,  and  to  await  the  result  of  the  experiment  he  was  about  to  try  ; 
ta  dotermine,  without  any  risk  to  himself,  the  precise  position  of  the  outlaw  at  that  moment. 
Accordingly,  arming  himself  with  a  rock  scarcely  smaller  than  hii  head,  he  contrived  to  seoore 
it.about  his  person,  while,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  squirrel,  he  ascended  a  tree  overlooking,  like 
the  others,  the  dwelling  of  the  fugitive.     Having  first  carefully  enaeoneed  himself  within  the 
sheltering  branches,  which  he  had  so  chosen  as  effectually  to  conceal  him,  be  plunged  the  stone 
fimm.his  high  perch  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  ibr  it  a  foiling  course  down  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  even  after  it  had  fairly  struck  the  earth.     The  stone  did  its  duty  precisely,  as 
required,  and  the  pursuing  party  had  the  satislaction,  as  we  have  already  narrated,  to  behold 
the  object  of  their  aim  emerge  from  the  cave  and  closely  scrutinise  the  scene,  amund  him.     As 
if  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  purely  occasional,  and  was  not  the  effect  of 
design,  Rivers  returned  to  his  den,  and  again- throwing  himaelf  upon  the  eouch  of  his  inner 
apartment,  appeared  disposed  to  yield  himself  up  to  .sleep.     Having  aUowed  aome  little  time 
to  elapse  after  the  re-ingress  of  the  outlaw,  his  hunters  dcaeended  from  their  aaveral  poinfta:of 
observation,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the  oircumstaaces  of  hn  capture.     In  thia  matter -Chub 
could  help  them  but  little.     He  could  describe,  in  some- partioulara,  aoch  of  the  interior,  aa  he 
had,  perforce,  been  enabled  to  see  on  a  former  oceaaioni  but  beyond  this  he  could  do  nothing; 
and  he  was  resolute  not  to  hazard  himself  in  entering  the  dominion  of  a. personage  so  foar&il 
88  Guy  Rivers  had  been  represented  by  bis  mother  to  his  uncouth  imagination^     Acoordingly 
he  stayed  without,  closely  gathered -up  into  a  lump  behind. a  tree,  while  the  more  determined 
Georgians  pepetrated  witJi  cautious  pace  into  the  dark  avaaue,  known  in  the  earlier  days  of 
•lie  colony  as  a  retreat  for  the  wolves  when  they  infiested.that  portion  of  the  country,  and;  hence 
liatioguished  by  the  appelUtion  of  the  Wolf*s  Neck.     For  some  time  th^  gripped  onward  in 
r^eat  uncertainty  as  to  their  course,  but  a  crevice  in  the  wall  at  one  point,  gave  ttbem  a  glim- 
c»«r.of  the  moon-light,  which,  falling  obliquely  upon  th^de  of  theaavero,  pointed  out  .to 
K«ir  eyes  another  passage,  diverging  from  that  in  which  they  were.     They.followed  its-  course 
ititil  their  further  progress  was  arrested  by  a  solid  wall,  encountering  them  directly  in  front, 
^ere  they  were  at  a  stand,  until  one  of  the  party,  groping  along  the  obstruction,  placed  his 
'^nd  upon  some  drapery  which  hung  down  and  yielded  to  the  pressure,  appearing  to  answer 
11  the  purposes  of  a  curtain.     This  discovery  was  important :  it  led  directly  to  the  chamber 
'^  Rivers,  in  which  he  then  lay,  not  asleep,  but  weary  with  fatigue,  and  exhausted  from  try- 
1g  excitements.     Heretofore  th^  had  gone  on  in  perfect  secrecy.     The  individual  who  had 
laeovered  the  curtain  motioned  to  his  companions,  and  raising  its  folds  from   the  bottom, 
i^tened  with  suppressed  respiration  while  he  endeavoured  to. gather  whatever  sound  of  life 
ciight  be  going  on  within.     Rivers,  half  asleep,  and  cnfoeUod-by  exhaustion  of  one  kind  or 
ther,  breathed  hard  and  quick— occasionally,  a  muttered  monosyllable  breaking  from  his  lips,, 
^ould  indicate  the  still  restless  mind,  always  at  strife  with  the  weaker  clay  in  which  it  was 
:iaprisoned.     Words  might  be  distinguished  at  moments,  as  his  feverish  form  was  thrown  from 
tie  aide  to  the  other  upon  his  couch — but  such  words — they  were  curses— imprecations  upon 
imself,  upon  all — mingled  teo  with  an  occasional  lamenting,  the  tribute  which  vice  invariably 
•aja  to  virtue,  for  the  high  places  from  which  he  had  for  ever  fallen.     The  Georgian,  who 
rma  of -powerful  frame  and  great  muscular  activity,  with  a  cautious  hand  lifting  the  eurtaia 
ufficiently  for  that  purpose,  on  hands  and  knees  made  his  way  fairly  into  the  apartment.    He 
ras  Allowed  in  the  same  manner  by  one  of  his  companions,  but  the  imprudent  forwardness  of 
he  third  de.ntring  admission,  who  was  the  gnolcr,  Brooks,  was  productive  of  some iuterruptioa 
to. thttr  onward  progress.     Not  stooping  as  they  had  done  sufliclentl^t  ^ai  %X^bA«KGUt  >ossfe 
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pressing  forward  with  no  small  haste,  hu  head  struck  the  beam  which  projected  acroas  th^^ 
•ntrance,  and  from  which  the  curtain  hung,  and  he  was  precipitated  back  into  the  passag  „,^ 
through  which  he  had  come.  The  noise  aroused  fully  the  half-dosing  man,  and  with  tW^  ^ 
energy  and  decision  whidi  was  a  nuurked  feature  of  his  character,  he  sprang  forward  with  h 
dirk,  and,  fiuniliar  with  all  the  sinuosities  of  his  den  in  darkness  and  in  light,  the 
would  have  been,  in  any  other  circumstances,  something  in  his  fiiTour.  But  the  very  predp^S. 
tation  of  the  gaoler,  while  it  occasioned  the  alarm,  had  the  effect,  in  one  particular,  of  neu 
liaing  its  evil  consequences.  The  two  who  had  already  penetrated  the  apartment  had  not 
risen  from  their  knees,  and  having  no  thought  of  such  an  obstruction,  the  impediment  whiol 
in  that  position  they  offered  to  the  step  the  outlaw  was  about  to  take,  served  their  puipoMar 
just  as  well,  probably,  as  the  orignal  design  would  have  done.  As  he  leaped  forward  firom  lut 
couch  towards  the  passage  way,  his  feet  were  caught  by  the  Georgian  wlio  first  entered,  and 
ao  great  was  the  ioipetus  of  his  first  awakening  effort,  that  he  was  precipitated  with  a  ietin 
fiUi  over  the  second ;  and  half  stunned,  yet  still  striking  furiously,  the  dirk  of  Rivera  found  a 
bloodless  sheath  in  the  earthless  floor  of  the  cell.  In  a  moment  the  two  wese  upon  him,  la^ 
by  the  mere  weight  of  their  bodies  alone,  they  kept  him  down.  Conscious  of  the  inutility  of 
auch  an  endeavour,  the  outlaw,  as  soon  as  he  could  properly  appreciate  his  situation,  ceased  iU 
further  struggle ;  without  difiiculty  the  captors  bound  him,  and  he  was  borne  farth  in  tBmdt 
triumph  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  Chub  Williams  came  forward  to  meet  them.  Tha 
dwarf  now  approached  the  captive  with  a  new  confidence.  He  felt  that  his  fangs  were  tdkot 
off,  and  his  survey  of  the  person  his  mother  had  taught  him  so  to  dread,  was  as  curious  as  tinl 
which  he  would  have  taken  of  some  foreign  monster.  As  he  continued  this  survey.  Riven* 
with  a  singular  degree  of  calmness  for  such  a  time  and  such  circumstances,  addreued  hhnr— 
**  So,  Chub,  this  is  your  work ;  you  have  brought  enemies  to  my  home,  and  yet  I  gave  Inidl 
to  yourself  and  your  mother.    Why  have  you  done  this  ?** 

**  Guy  Rivers  cursed  Chub's  mother— Guy  Rivers's  man  bum  down  Chub's  house,  sad 
Guy  wanted  to  shoot  Chub  on  the  tree.** 

**  But  didn't  I  keep  the  man  from  shooting  you  when  you  run  away  from  the  cave— X 
would  have  been  your  friend,  boy— and  I  did  not  curse  your  mother.  But  go  '* — and  half 
muttering  to  himself,  and  half  in  the  hearing  of  the  boy,  he  went  on,  as  it  were,  in  soliloquy-— 
**  so  wretched,  yet  so  revengeful — desolate,  I  would  have  taken  him  to  my  kindness,  as  of  kin 
in  desolation,  and  this  is  the  reward.  He  has  had  nothing  but  kindness  from  me,  and  yc^^^ 
but  I  am  your  prisoner,  gentlemen— I  am  not  unwilling.     Lead  on." 

Without  interruption  they  reached  the  village  of  Cbestatee  at  an  early  hour  on  the  ensoinS 
day,  and  Guy  Rivers,  otherwise  Creighton,  the  outlaw,  was  safely  locked  up  in  the  prieo** 
from  which  his  more  fortunate  rivaf,  Colleton,  had  so  recently  escaped.  A  better  provision  ^" 
now  made  for  the  security  of  the  prison,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Georgia  Guard  mardiii^f 
that  very  day  into  the  village,  totally  destroyed  any  hope  of  rescue  that  the  captive  might 
aibly  have  entertained. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

"  What  boots  it  now  to  teU  the  tale 
Of  hapless  love  and  hopeleiM  wail- 
To  chide  the  changeful  fortune  now. 
That  scoru'd  the  oream  and  stay'd  the  vow- 
Time,  while  it  rob->  away  each  hope, 
Can  never  well  with  memory  cope ; 
And  love,  that  scorns  nblirion,  yet 
Can  never,  where  it  sigh'd,  forget. 

Wx  have  already  seen  the  return  of  Lucy  Munro  to  the  village  inn  of  Cbestatee,  where,  to 
own  and  the  surprise  of  all,  her  aunt4iad  been  reinstated  in  her  old  department  of  housekee^'*^' 
as  she  hadrheld  it  in  times  past.     The  reasons  have  been  alreaay  narrated  to  the  reader  wkm  ^^ 
bad  determined  the  landlord  upon  this  measure,  and  we  are  satisfied  to  say  that  all  thing^t^   '^ 
far  as  the  law  of  householdry  is  concerned,  now  went  on  with  the  accustomed  economy ;    ^^ 
the  old  lady  having  some  reputation  in  her  way,  could  manage  the  cold  baked  meats  iT^^^ 
most  praiseworthy  capacity. 

The  indisposition  of  Lucy  was  not  materially  diminished  by  the  circumstances  foUowUig 
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tht  raeecMftil  efibrt  to  p«nuadc  the  landlord  to  the  rctcue  of  Ralph  Colleton.     The  feveruh 

enittnianti  natural  to  that  event,  and  eren  the  fruit  oi  its  fortunate  issue,  in  the  death  of 

Slunro,  for  whom  she  really  had  much  regard,  were  not  greatly  lessened,  though  certainly 

something  relieved,  by  the  capture  of  Rivers,  and  his  identiileation  with  the   outlawed 

Cliighton.     She  was  now  secure  from  him ;  she  had  nothing  Airther  to  apprehend  from  the 

psMScution  of  bis  fearful  suit ;  and  the  death  of  her  unde,  even  if  the  situation  of  Rivers  had 

left  him  free  to  urge  it  further,  would,  of  itself  have  relieved  her  firom  the  only  difficulty  in  the 

wiy  of  a  resolute  denial.  So  far,  then,  she  was  at  peace.  But  a  silent  sorrow  had  made  its  way 

iolD  her  boaom,  knawing  there  with  the  noiselessness  and  certainty  of  the  imperceptible  worm, 

geaifsted  by  the  sunlight,  in  the  richness  €»f  the  fresh  leaf,  and  wound  up  within  its  folds.  She 

had  no  word  of  sorrow  in  her  speech—Abe  had  no  tear  of  sorrow  in  her  eye— but  there  was  a 

vaeant  sadness  in  the  vague  and  wan  expresnon  of  her  fiice,  that  needed  neither  tears  nor  words 

^  its  perfect  development.    She  was  the  victim  of  a  passion  whieb,  as  hers  was  a  warm  and 

impatient  ^irit,  was  doubly  dangerous ;  and  the  greater  pang  of  that  passion  came  with  the 

sonsoiousness,  wliich  now  she  could  no  longer  doubt,  that  it  was  entirely  unrequited.     She  had 

beheld  the  return  of  Ralph  Colleton-— she  had  heard  from  other  lips  than  his  of  his  release,  and  of 

th«  atoning  particulars  of  her  uucle's  death,  in  which  he  furnished  all  that  was  necessary  in  the 

vny  of  testimony  to  the  youth's  enlargement  and  security ;  and  though  she  rejoiced,  fervently 

•nd  deeply,  at  the  knowledge  that  so  much  had  been  done  for  him,  and  so  much  by  herself,  she 

f9t  had  no  escape  from  the  deep  sadness  of  mood  which  necessarily  came  with  her  hopelessness. 

Biiey  tongues  dwelt  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  maiden  who  had  sought  him  in  his  prison— of 

ker  commanding  stature — ^her  elegance  of  form — her  dignity  of  manner  and  expression,  coupled 

f  ith  the  warmth  of  a  devoted  love«  and  a  passionate  admiration  of  the  youth  who  had  also  so 

xidesiringly  made  the  conquest  of  her  heart.     She  heard  all  this  in  silence,  but  not  without 

bought.     She  thought  of  nothing  beside.    The  forms  and  images  of  the  two  happy  lovers 

^^ve  before  her  eyes  at  all  moments,  and  her  active  fency  pictured  the  full  enjoyments  common 

^  their  mutual  feelings,  in  colours  so  rich  and  warm,  that,  in  utter  despondency  at  last,  she 

^ovld  throw  herself  Ibtlessly  upon  her  couch,  with  sometimes  an  unholy  hope  that  she  might 

c^t  again  rise  from  it.  \ 

3ut  she  was  not  forgotten.  The  youth  she  had  so  much  served,  and  so  tiuly  saved,  was 
^ther  thoughtless  nor  ungrateful.  Having  just  satisfied  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him  of 
K«  safety,  and  of  the  impunity  which,  after  a  few  brief  forms  of  law,  the  dying  confession  of  the 
^i:idlord  had  given  him,  and  having  taken,  in  the  warm  embrace  of  a  true  love,  the  form  of 
^  no  longer- withheld  Edith,  he  felt  that  his  next  duty  was  to  her,  for  whom  his  sense  of 
^^tude  soon  discovered  that  every  form  of  acknowledgment  must  necessarily  prove  weak, 
^tan  early  hour,  therefore,  these  several  duties  having  been  done,  Ralph  made  his  appearance 
^  the  village  inn,  and  the  summons  of  the  youth  soon  brought  Lucy  from  her  chamber.  She 
^me  freely,  and  iritbout  hesitation,  though  her  heart  was  tremulous  with  doubt  and  sorrow. 
^Iie  had  nothing  now  to  learn  of  her  utter  hopelessness,  and^her  strength  was  gathered  from 
^«r  despair.  Ralph  was  shocked  with  the  surprising  ravages  which  a  few  days  of  indisposition 
k«d  made  upon  that  fine  and  delicate  richness  of  complexion  and  expression,  which  had  marked 
^er  countenance  before.  He  had  no  thought  that  she  was  unhappy  beyond  the  cure  of  time. 
Dn  the  contrary,  with  a  modesty  almost  coupled  with  dulness,  having  had  no  idea  of  his  own 
Hfiuence  over  the  maiden,  he  was  disposed  to  regard  the  recent  events— 'the  death  of  Monro, 
Capture  of  Rivers,  &c. — as  they  relieved  her  from  a  persecution  which  had  been  cruelly  afHic- 
live,  rather  calculated  to  produce  a  degree  of  relief,  to  which  she  had  not  for  a  long  time  been 
accustomed,  and  which,  though  mingled  up  with  events  that  prevented  it  from  being  con- 
sidered matter  for  rejoicing,  was  yet  not  a  matter  for  one  in  her  situation  very  greatly  to 
deplore.  Her  appearance,  however,  only  made  him  more  assiduously  gentle  and  afFeetionate 
in  the  duties  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  He  approached  her  with  the  freedom  of  one 
warranted  by  circumstances  in  recognising  in  her  person  a  relation  next  to  the  sweetest  and 
the  dearest  in  life.  With  the  familiar  regard  of  a  brother  he  took  her  hand,  and  placing  her 
beside  him  on  the  rude  sofe  of  the  humble  parlour,  he  proceeded  to  those  little  inquiries  after 
her  health,  and  of  those  about  her,  which  usually  form  the  initial  topics  of  all  conversation. 
He  proceeded  then  to  remind  her  of  that  trying  night  when,  in  defiance  of  female  fears,  and 
laudably  regardless  of  those  staid  checks  and  restraints  by  whicti  V\«t  iftX'woaVA.^^^^^^^x 
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•deAtnd  its  weaknesses,  slie  bao-dared  to  save  bis:lift:.   His.'  mmamti.  gtocndly  wsrm-MiA-pN^ 
«i^oas,  dilalttl  wowBmthing.  bayandiiUt  wioiit ;  and  if  mmt  gratitude  bad  yet  .its  txpttammAmm 
humaD  lips  and.  ia.  banian-  langnape,  it:  was  pound  fiirtb  aii  tbat  bhmdcb*. from.  bis.  iota^-thfl 
ean.of  Luay  Munra  And  isbe-MkSts  tratbA-^hrmiicd  upon  tbe  uttered  words  of  tbe  spiMWr, 
andiher  vyes .  grew  brigbt  with  k  maaasntary!  kiodliog,  bar.  cbeek  fluabad -imdar  bis  f^MMi 
while  bar  heart,  loaia|^  sooiettiiaig  of  tba  chillness  wbiah:  had  aa  recently  on^easeddi^.lrih^ 
lighter  ami  ileas  desolate' in  that  aboda-of  sadaeks  and  aweetncas,  tbabaaain  in  wiiiab  H-drndtm- 
Tal^  after  all,  wImb  tbcvgbt'oanieagain  under  tbe:oUI  aspeoU-when  sbe.ieaseaoheredhiaailMto 
tipnend  her  owni  she  felt  the  nhndsw  oncetnore  eoBse  over  her  with  an-i^-  influeneah .  ft . 
not  gratitude  which  her  -beert-aaTedinMB  thai  of  Ralph  GoUetoe. .  The  preiaeand  the  afpamelj, 
and  the  thanks  of  others,  might- bave>f^reA  her  pleasure^  but  these  were  nel  enough  from  him( 
ani^she  sighed  that  he  from  whom  alone  lore  would  be  valuable,  bad  netbing  Ices  frigid  tl 
biivgratitude-Co  offinr.     But-even  that  wes  much,  and  she  felt  it  deeply.    His  approbntien 
noi'n  little  to  a  spirit^whoae'referenee  to  him  waa  perpetual ;  and  when— •her  hand  in 
reaonnled  the  adventures  of  that  nigfat«-when  be  dwelt  upon  her  ooarage— upon  her 
ditaegafd  of  opinions  wfaiob  might  h«re  ehiUed  in  many  of  her  sex  the  fine  natural  curreota< 
thnk!godltkehnnuin]ty,.wbieh conventional  fbrms,  it  is  wdL  to  think,  cannot  always  fetter  oir^ 
4d>ridge*»wben  he  expatiated  upon  all  these  things  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  temperament^ 
while  with  a  due  modesty,  shrinking  from  the  reoiUl  of  its  own  performancesy  she  songht 
restffnin  him>^shefelt  every  moment  additional  pleasure  in  his  speech  of  praise.     VTben, 
length,  relating  the  iiarticulars  of  the  escape  and  death  of  Munro,  he  proceeded,  with  all 
tendtoprecaution-of  a  brother,  softening  the  sorrow  into  sadness,  and  plucking  from  grief  i 
mnah  of  tiiestmg  aa  would  else  have  caused  the  wound  to  rankle,  she  felt  that,  though  anothtif* 
might  sway  his  heart  and  its  richer  afl%ction^  she  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  its  coi 
tion  and  its  care* 

"And  new,  Lucy,  my*  sweet  sister— for  my  sister-  yon  are  now*— you  will  accede  to 
uncle's  prayer -and  mtne-^yo«  will  permit  me  to  be  your  brother,  and  to -provide  for^ymi- 
sueh.    In  this  wild  region  it  fits  net- that  you  slieuld  longer  abide»    This  wilderness,  is  <un< 
genial,  it  is  foreign  to  a  nature  like  yours.    You  have  been  too  long  its  tenant,  mingiling.  wil 
creatures  not  made  for  your  association,  and  none  altogether  capable<-of  appreciating,  74 
worth.     Yon  must  come  witb'us,  and  live  with  my  uncle*- with  iny  oousin-Rdith — 

<*  Edith  t"  and  she  looked  inquiringly,  while  a  slight  flush  of  the'cbeek.and  kindliDgi,ef:f 
eye  in  him,  followed  the  utterance  of  the  single  word  by  her,iuid  accompanied  his  reply* 

'*Yes,  Edith-. Edith  Colleton,  Lucy^  is  the  name  of  my  cousin,  and  the.  relationship 
soon  be  sometbingcleser  than  that<between  us.  You  will  dove  her,  and  «be,.IikBow,.wiU.-kiiT^^ 
yon  as  a  sister,  and  even  aa  tbe  preserver  of  one  so  very  lininble  as;  myself.  It  wna  a  nigfat  4^^ 
danger  when  you  first  heard  her  name  «nd  saw  her  featuiss;  and  when. you.  and  she  will 
verse  over  that  night  and  ita  events,  I  feel  satisfied,  tbat  it  will  bring  you  both  only  tbeeli 
tooneanotber.** 

M  We  will  not  talk  of  .it  farther^  Mr  Colleten^I  would  not  wiUmgly  hear  of  it  egatn.    It.  in  ' 
■  enough  that  yon  are  no»  free  from  aliauch  danger— enough  that,  all  things  promise  weU.for 
your  happiness  in  tbe  futureb     Let  net-  any.  thought  of  past:  evil,  or.  of<  rub  sueoeasfislljr 
eneountered,  obscure  tbe  prospect  "let  no  thought  of  me.  produce  an  emotion -hoatile,  eveulorL 
-a  moment,  to  your  peace." 

"  And  why  should  you  think,  my*  sweet  girl,  and  with  .an  air  of  sueb. profound  eorroii%lta|fe 
such  a  thought  must  be  prodtictive  of  such  an  emotion.     Why  should  tbe  circumstanoee  an- 
happily  terminating,  though  perilous  at  first,  necessarily  bring  sorrow  with  remembrance* 
Sncely  you  are  now  but  enhibiting  the  semetiines  coyi  perversity  which  is  ascribed  to  your  sex. 
Yon  are  new,  in  a  moment  of  calm,  but  assuming  those  winning  playfulnesses  of  a  sex  co»-  • 
'scsasis  of  charm  and  power,  which  in  a -time  of  danger,  your  more  masculine  thought  hfMl- 
rejected  as  unbecoming.     You.  forget,  Lucy,  that  I  have  you  in  charge— that  you  are  now  nu 
sister— tbat  my  promise  to  your  departed  uncle,  not  less  than  my  own  desire  to  that  efibot^ 
roakea  me  yonr  guardian  for  the  future^  and  that  I  am  now  come,  hopeful  of  success,  to  tahn 
yon  with  me  to  my  own  sweet. oonntrf,  and.  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  her  (I  must  keep 
no  oBcret  from  you,  who  are  my  sister)  whn  has  my  heart—hut  you  are  sick^.  Lucy.     What 
ihueiootiim?'* 


4Hnr  BivKRa  ma^ 

^llbllifal|f,'Bo(Miig,'%frfCollt^ft.  ▲  moiwwury  wgiikiKM  <iria  my  kte  MitfatSAmr 
|i|«ai«ooii%««ir«r;iiMi«ed,  I«i.dUM«lyi««ll.    'eo  on»  sb-^^v  M 1 '* 

"^IiiMft^byitliflMicpltbatf?  8ut8ly'I4Mvedoiw  nothing  vludi -thoitld  «0Bp«l  grwi-to^ 
Dch  formality.  Have  I  not  spoken  as  one  who  would  not  offend — as  one  who^wonld  kaire 
W  ■tawt  to  bim  thaa  th^'mtm^mnnktf,  to<whoi&  ytmuujt madwumtf  if  onlyifiirriepukion** 
Ik^  -asy  *  air  and  Mr.'  Speak  to  me  aa  -if  I  wera-tlM  new  ftiaad  «ft  laaat,  if  you  arlUaot 
•hdld  bi  menn-old  one.  I  baTe'raeeived-toomirah-gDad  aamea'ftom-fou  to  permit  4ifitfals 
DBfltoniiit.  Gkll  me  Ralpb^or  GollatoQ-^iu.»or««ay, -look  not  so  ooldly— why  noCieaUme 
INir  ''braCbcf  ?  " 

•*  Brother—^brolber  be  it  tben,  Ralph  CoHeton.  .brpther— bcothar.  Gbd  vkiiovt,  H  oaadta 
lotlkOT  BOW  1  *'  «nd  -the  iaa  of  bar  mannar  anaa  thawed  ^uioldy  by  bia  joppeal,  invbfcdi  ibor 
eeurate  sense,  auffieiently  unclouded  uauaUy  by. bar :fiMUnfB,  though  tbemsaltea  «t  niliimaa 
tfW^,  ditcorered  only  the  carntstBaas  of  truth. 

**  Ah,  now  you  look—and  host  you  are  indeed  my  aiator*  JII«arnie»  thcD»  Luoy,  ond.liatan 
^^*llfi]^  plana,  'Sou  havo  not  aeen  Editb^^^my  Bdkb  «ow— iho  mutt  be  your  aiatertoo. 
il»  f k  BOW,  or  wUl>be  aoon,  aoraathing  nearer  to  ma  than  m  natac,  afaeJa  aomatbiiig  doarer 
iMBdy.     Vfe  ahull  iaimodiately  anetnrn  to  Carolina,  and  you  will .  ga  along  with  ua.  ** 

**  It  may  not  be,  Ralph,  I  have  determined  otherwise.  I  will  be  your  aislar  los  truly .ao 
Viiater  poasibly  eould'be — biit  il  isrill not  go  with  ^ou.     I  hove imadc  <otheff-orraagaiBeBts.** 

The  youth  looked  up  in  astoasahamnt.  The  manoar  of  the  asaidan  waa  firm  and  eontla- 
lMi»i«Bd  iie  know4iot  iHrnt'to  umdaratoBd.  flhe-proceadad,  As-oha  aaw  bia.amascmontt-i— **  It 
mnj  BOtbe  as  70U  propoae,  Mr— >Ba>ph— my  brotlier  oBprumatanem  have  doereed  oBBlimr 
nangement — another,  and  perhaps  a  less  grataftiL  dastmy  Jar  aw.'* 

-  M  But  why,  Luoy,  -if  «  leas  pleasant,  or  at 'beat  a  doubtful  arrangamant,  arby  yiaU  'to  it^ 
tibif  'F^aat  my  solioitation  ?  liVbat  ia -tiioplan 'to:»b«li»  I  am  aad  tooaa,7ou  an nnhaaitotiagly 
Biffo  4bo  prefiuanaa  ?  ** 

•^  Mot  nnbasitatingly.  oat  unbaaitatiagly,  I.ammn  you.  J  banrar thought  upon  it.daa|dy 
■U-ioBg, Bad  the  deekionbrtbat  of  niyeoolor. thought  and «llmar4udkmcat,  ItU'teuoiaal 
sM  it.  .It'osay the  in;a  thooaand  mapaotaai  leas  fnrtunala  oBe  thaa  that  whiob  vyou  hare 
iifi>r  me ;  but,  at  least.  It  wiU  waat  oneiaircuBaataBea  trhbh  would  aonpb  itself  aikb^our 
daB9.aBd  which  would  alone  prompt  aw«to  deayjMgwaifraH  af  ita^othaff  advantagaa." 

**.Aad  what  lis  that  one  obcunutanaa,  dear  Iaiay,'aihieh«iBrightB  you  ao  mueh  ?  Lot  jBe 
Know;  what  peculiarity  of  mine— what  thoughtless  improprbty— what  association,  wbiab  I 
aagr -lamoTe,  thus  prevents  yoor  aooeptance  of  my  offort.and.  that  of  £dith.  flpaak  ■  iparc  me 
BBtib  what  you  shall  ^my-^-hut  let  your  .thoughts  have  thaii  dua  laaguaga,  just  as  if- you  ware 
Mtaadndeed  you.ar8««*my  aistec" 

*<  Ask  me  not,  Aalph.    I:may  not  ■  utter  it.    It  maataot  be  whispered  to  myself,  though  I 
perpetually  hear  it.     It  ia.no  impropriety,  no  peculiarity,  ;m>  wrang  thought  or  deed  of  yours, . 
Ihat  aecaabna  it.    Tha  .evil  (is  in  ma ;  and  henee  you  can  do  aatbiag  whiob  can  poasibly 
ohange  my  determination.*' 

'*  Strange,  strange  girl !  ^What  imyatery  b  'thb?  ^f^^here  b  mow  that  feeling  of  aftnity, 
of  oonfidence,  wbbb  bd  you  to  ooroply  with  my  prayer,  and  aonsider  me  as  your  brother? 
"Why  keep  this  matter  from  BM—'wiiy* withhold  a- partiaubr,  tha  knowbdgeof  whbh  might 
be  productive  of  a  remedy  for  all  the  difficulty.'* 

**  Never— vnever!  The  knowledge  of  Uwould  heidaatruotiva  of  all  beside.  It  would  be 
fttaL  Seek  not,  tlierefom,  to^aow  it;  it  wou4d|^aofit{9ouinothing,  and  me  it  would  crush  £or 
eaoFto  the  earth.  Hear  me,  Ralpli— my  brother  1-— hear  me!  Hitherto  you  have  known  nae— 
Xan^proud  toitbink^Maaia/streng-mindsd  woman,  beedbssDf  altthings  in  her  deaire  for  the 
good'  ilbr  the  right.  /Ina  momcatof  peril  to  you-or  to  another,  I  would  be  the  sanw  wommi. 
But  the  strength  ii'hbh  eupporta  ;through  the  tvbl  subsides  with  the  difficulty.  The  ship 
Ihet^Mttles  with  the>storms  and  the  sees,  with  sonaething  like  Oikindred- buoyancy, 4[(ees  down 
with  the  calm  that -iblk>w8  their  'firat  violence.  It  b  so  with  me.  J  could  do  much—- mueh 
BMBithan  wenoen  generally  inthe^dayV  triaU^hut  lam  the  weakest,  of  my  sei  when  it  i» 
Ofer.  Would  you  huBe  the  secret  of  ttbeae  weaknesses  in  your  posscesion,  when  you  mast 
Iniow  that  the  (very^aoasoiouaness <that  it. is  beyond  my  own  control  must. he  Catel.  \a  xhax^^Kuk^ 
-of  aas,  which,  parhapa,  only  austainf  me  now.      A^k  rae  nol^  ^la^^Yk^  i>xi>>ckn  Qnk>^vx  vs^ii^^'<. 
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-I  (BUI  tell  you  notbing ;  I  will  tell  you  nothing ;  and  to  prof  'me  farther  muat  'onlf  fce  to» 
estrange  me  the  more.     It  ia  suffieient  that  X  call  you  brother^that  I  pledge  myaelf'to-lel'iifc 
yoo  as  a  ttster.-as  sister  nerer  lored  brother  before.     Is  not  thu  much,  Ralph  CoUetoO'  bi^^ 
'not  enough?" 

The  youth  tried  numberless  other  modes,  but  in  rain,  to  shake  her  purpose;  and  the  asr — 
rowfbl  eipression  of  his  Toiee  and  manner,  not  less  than  of  his  language,  sufficiently 
her  of  the  deep  mortification  which  he  felt  upon  her  deniaL     She  soothed  the  spirit  wiih'- 
gentleness  peculiarly  her  own  ;  and  as  if  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  she  had  done  enoi^ 
the  delicacy  of  her  scruples  in  one  leading  consideration,  she  took  care  that  her  whole 
'  should  be  that  of  the  most  confiding  and  sisterly  regard.     She  even  endeaTOured  to  be 
iul,  seeing  that  her  companion,  with  her  unlooked-for  denial,  had  lost  all  his  elasticity  $>b«at 
without  doing  much  to  efSkee  from  his  countenance  the  traces  of  dissatisfoc^n. 

**  And  what  are  your  plans,  Lucy  ?  Let  me  know  them,  ftt  least.     Let  me  see  bow  tut  tb^j 
-  are  likely  to  be  grateful  to  your  character,  and  to  make  you  happy.** 

**  Happy  1  happy!"— and  she  uttered  but  the  two  words,  with  a  brief  interval  bel wn 
them,  while  her  voice  trembled,  and  the  gathering  suffusion  in  her  large  and  thickly-fringgd 
blue  eyes  attested,  more  than  anything  besides,  the  presence  of  that  prevailing  werimess^of 
which  she  had  spoken. 

**  Ay,  happy,  Lucy.  Tliat  is  the  word.  You  must  not  be  permitted  to  choose  m  Iot«-'€fi 
li&  in  which  the  chances  are  not  in  favour  of  your  happiness.** 

'*  I  look  not  for  that  now,  Ralph,*'  was  her  reply,  and  with  such  hopeless  dbspondciioy 
visible  in  her  face  as  she  spoke,  that,  with  a  deeper  interest,  taking  her  hand,'  he  again  uij^ied 
the  request  she  had  already  so  recently  denied. 

**  And  why  not,  my  sweet  sister  ?    Why  should  you  not  anticipate  happiness  as  well  as  ^li^ 
rest  of  us  ?  Who  has  a  better  right  to  happiness  than  the  yeung,  the  gentle,  the  beautiful, '"^to® 
good  ?<— And  you  are  all  of  these,  Lucy.     You  have  the  charms — the  richer  and  more  lastS-VSS 
charms,  which,  in  the  reflective  mind,  must  aWays  awaken  admiration.     You  have  animatic^n* 
talent,  various  and  wide — sentiment,  the  growth  of  truth,  propiiety,  and  a  lofty  aim-*no  M^fp^ 
pancy,  no  weak  homage  of  self — snd— nay,  my  sweet  Lucy,  shrink  not  back,  and  look  not-     ^^ 
imploringly  mortified — and  a  gentle  beauty,  that  woos  while  it  warms— having  the  pnrfljT'    ^^ 
the  cloudless  moonlight,  with  all  the  kindling  richness  of  a  star,  when  the  eye  may  single  a^*'^ 
but  one,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  tempest,  shining  down  from  the  heavens,  in  place  of  all  '^1*^ 
lest." 

**  You  mock  me — I  pray  you  mock  mc  not !    I  have  suffered  much,  Mr  Colleton-ii'K^B^^^ 
much,  in  the  few  last  years  of  my  life,  from  the  sneer,  and  the  scorn,  and  the  control  of  ( 
But  I  have  been  taught  to  hope  for  different  treatment,  and  a  far  gentler  estimate.     It 
in  you  to  take  up  the  speech  of  smaller  spirits,  and  when  the  sufferer  is  one  so  weak,  so 
so  very  wretehed  as  I  am  now.     I  had  not  looked  for  this  from  you.** 

The  words,  the  manner,  were  full  of  offended  pride,  and  of  a  dignity  resolute  to 
itself,  even  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  assault. 

Ralph  took  her  hand  gently  in  his  own,  and  looked  appealingly  in  her  fiuse. — '*  You  do 
wrong,  Lucy  ;  and  your  thought  is  one,  which,  perhaps,  explains  your  denial.     You  estim 
me  by  a  standard  so  low,  that  you  can  give  me  no  confidence—** 

••  Oh,  no,  no  !— believe  me,  anything  but  that** 

«*  And  do  I  look  like  one  who  could  sneer  at  you,  Lucy.     Have  I  been  so  idle  usually  i ' 
my  speech  1  have  I  been,  at  all,  the  flippant  trifler  with  your  sex — the  self-assured  foplihg, 
whom  childish  flatteries,  meant  only  for  the  silly  ear,  are  the  cherished  &miliarities  ?  I 
not  surely  stpven  for  such  a  character,  and  I  would  not  have  you  so  esteem  me.     Wliat  f 
liave  said,  I  have  said  truly.     I  think  you  what  I  have  dared  to  say  you  ar&     I  have  qpoke^ 
of  your  beauty  and  your  many  charms,  not  simply  because  of  them,  for,  had  you  not,  at  tb^ 
same  time,  been  securely  possessed  of  a  high  intelligence  and  strong  sense,  I  had  said  nothing 
in  your  ears,  of  your  own  praise.     I  am  not  used  to  this ;  and  am  sincerely  honest  whcin  X 
say,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  attractions  like  yours,  you  should  speak  so  doubtingly 
of  your  chances  of  happiness.     These  chances  will  be  yours.     Come  with  me — come  witi' 
mjr  Edith.     J^et  me  not  speak  in  praise  of  my  own  country,  when  I  promise  that  in  Carolina, 
jvur  various  merits  tviil  not  long  want  for  homage.    They  will  come— believe  me^  Lucy**-' 
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alsMMt  iroriliy  ^f  you— 4o  bend  bdbra  you.    The  yonng  sad  the  g«lliBt-»our  noblw  ■■md 
natttn*s  nMm  too»  will  be  glad  to  lore  you,  and  will  frady  olivr  thdnitlTei  fiw  your 

fiivour        " 

**  No  more,  Ralph ;  no  more  of  this*  It  may  not  be.  I  hare  already  determined.  I  shall 
itiU  remain  with  my  aunt,  who  is  now  deatltute  like  myself.  "We  have  money— -my  uncle  has 
•t  least  left  us  well  protided  in  that  respect.  We  shall  therefore  be  at  no  less,  nor  find  it 
difficult  to  leave  this  region  for  another.  We  shall  go  to  a  aection  of  the  country  more  civil- 
ized in  ita  aspect  than  this;  where  indeed  your  regards  will  find  nothing  to  regret,  and  no 
r«aaon  to  apprehend,  for  us.  We  go  among  the  relatives  of  my  mother,  and  I  shall  be  there 
e«  perfectly  at  home,  and  as  perfectly  happy,  as  I  can  be  anywhere." 

**  And  will  you  not  tell  me,  Lucy,  where  this  future  and  more  favoured  dwelling  is 
to  be?- 

"  Better  that  I  should  not — better,  far  better.     The  duties  fiir  which  the  high  Providence 

borooght  us  together,  have  been,  I  think,  fairly  accomplished*    I  have  done  my  part,  and  you^ 

Mr  Colleton— Ralph,  I  mean — you  have  done  yours.     There  is  nothing  more  that  wc  may 

'U^t  do  apart.  Here,  then,  let  our  conference  end.    It  is  enough  that  you  have  complied  with 

..^be  dying  wish  of  my  uncle— that  I  have  not,  is  not  your  fault." 

"  Not  my  fault,  Lucy,  but  truly  my  misfortune.     But  I  give  not  up  my  hope  so  easily.    I 
*till  trust  that  you  will  think  better  of  your  determination,  and  conclude  to  go  with  us.     We 
'^Q.ve.a  sweet  home,  and  should  not  be  altogether  so  happy  in  it,  with  the  thought  of  your 
•I>sence  for  ever  in  our  minds." 

<*.  What— -not  happy,  and  she  with  you  ?" 

**  Happy_yes— but  fiu:  happier  with  both  of  you.     You,  my  sister,  and " 

•*  Say  no  more '* 

**  No  more  now,  but  I  shall  try  other  lips,  perhaps  more  persuasive  than  mine.    Edith  shall 

^c>me " 

**  Let  her  not,  I  beg  you-^bring  her  not  her^— I  will  not  see  her— I  would  not  look  upon 

>er  far  the  world — "  and  as  she  spoke  these  words  with  a  sudden  energy,  which  had  not  before 

^"^uirked  her  conversation,  she  started  from  her  seat,  and  made  an  effort  to  leave  the  room ;  but 

"^^  aickness  came  over  her  senses,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  sank  back  hunting  in  the  arms  of 

^fialph,  which  were  extended  just  in  time  to  sustain  her.  In  that  last  speech,  and  the  parozyim 

"^^hich  folloired  it,  Ralph  Colleton  had  discovered  her  secret.     He  could  be  blind  no  longer; 

*^Bnd  placing  her  gently,  while  yet  utterly  unconscious,  in  the  arms  and  charge  of  the  old  lady» 

"^rbo  just  then  entered  the  apartment,  he  seised  the  opportunity  to  retire,  with  feelings  of 

^sadness,  highly  honourable  to  that  manliness  and  straightfinrward  honesty  of  diaracter,  of 

"^hich,  indeed,  he  was  a  noble  specimen.      He  entered  tlie  temporary  home  of  bis  betrothed 

with  a  tearful  sorrow  which  awakened  all  her  inquiries. 

'*  She  will  come,  Ralph  ?*'  exclaimed  Edith,  as  he  entered  the  room.  '*  The  sweet  creature 
—she  will  come,  will  she  not?  and  I  may  now  see  her,  may  I  not?** 

**  She  will  not  come,  Edith — and,  be  not  surprised,  my  love,  she  declines  seeing  you. 
.  Edith,  my  own  Edith — you  know  me  well,  and  know  that  I  would  not  deceive  you.     \>o 
you  think  that  I  could  have  done  or  said  anything  calculated  to  deceive  another,  and  to  mis- 
lead them  with  a  thought  not  honestly  my  own  ?    Tell  me,  dear  Edith — thus  much  is  neces- 
sary to  free  me  from  the  doubt  which  I  now  have,  whether  I  have  altogether  pursued  the 
ourse  of  a  gentleman  with  Lucy.** 

c  The  maiden  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  an  instant ;  then,  as  she  observed  the  deep  senti- 
ment of  sadness  and  doubt  diffused  over  all  his  features— when  she  saw  how  sincerely  he  hit 
the  sorrow  which  he  had  beheld  prejing  upon  the  heart  of  the  poor  desolate  of  love  lie  had 
just  left — her  thought  at  once  freed  him  from  the  suspicion  from  which  his  own  thought  had 
not  altogether  freed  himself.  She  at  once  replied— **  No,  Ralph — afflict  not  yourself— doubt 
not  the  perfect  propriety  of  your  conduct.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  You  are  all  nobleness, 
■  and  I  fuar  not  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  injustice  in  this  matter.  I  understand  your 
.meaning,  and  will  see  Lucy  myself.  She  shall  know  me — she  shall  not  avoid  me.  She  may 
shrink  from  you,  Ralph,  as  from  a  brother;  but  me  she  shall  know  and  acknowledge  as  a 
sister." 

**  My  own,  my  generous  Edith— it  was  ever  thus— you  are  always  the  noble  and  the  true. 
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ipt^tiMe  li«r, -if  %m  y«liv  pdm;  far  tnaehil'^cmlit  wiiedMr  bw  fmmptttu  ■¥»  i1hf,gaMi  lu 
good  as  the  has  represented  tbem  to  me.     So  fine  a  creature  must  not  be  saerifioed.* 

She  loit  .ao-time  in  -proeaeflkig  to  tbe  dwcUing,  atid  intD  tb*  ehanber  at  lumay  Ifano. 
gheivgarded  none  of  rtterolijecticaM  of  itbe  eidiladj,  tbe  auntef  ber^riie  vooght,  4#lto  ««M 
bav*  denied  berentranee.  £di<b')i  wn  m  e^irit  of  tbe  finneat  'moultl^teiMekitta  df  JiBpatftait 
aod  inilueneed  by  no  coNsidBration  wbieb  woiiKI  have-joetled  vtdtb  the  idteoded  good.  *Ae 
•pfiroaehed  tbe  tuAnrer,  «te  lay  balfeonaeious  only  en  her  eouoh.  'Iwey  eoold^othtm- 
taken  ;bs  to  thepenon'  of  ber  vuitor.  Tbe  noble  finltares,  MA  of  geaerom  beauty  aad-atp«b 
apurit,  breathing  affection,  ftr  all  bumantbiDgs,  and  doubly  •  expanded  wltb  bcoefttietti*ew>» 
jiess  when  gazing  dovn  upon  one  needing  sod  deeerring  of  so^mucb— all  tdid  bar  flMtthe 
beloved  and  the  betrothed  of  Ralph  Colleton  was  before  her.  She  looked,  and  sighing  dilft, 
•turned  ber  bead  upon  the  piOow,  ao  aa  to  shut  out  a  preatnee  so'dangtranslybeautifcd.  Bil 
iBditb  waaa  fronMn<wlKiie  thougbta,  hafnng  deeply  ezamiiied  tbe  munite  atruetuwidflir 
tmn  heart,  'could  nam  nadily  tmderstaadrtfaat-of  naotbei,  iwhidi  ao  nearly  reMnAled-it.  ^ 
jwrceived  tbe  true  eoorte'br  adoption,  and  bending  gently  orer  tbe  despafariag  giH,  ibefit 
aessed  herself  of  one  of  her  bands,  whileiber  lipa,  witb  thennOBt  playAil  ■nattwi  of  WMi^ 
were  fitftened  aponthoae  of  tbe  suffintr.  Thmqyaech  of 'sneh^m  aetaon  iraa  inilantaniaMiJ» 
>Jlaefibet, 

**  Ob,  wby  M9  >yoa  faere>'-^by  ^did'  you  eoaae  ?  "  was  the  munnmod  inquiry  ^ tbedtMiim 
xnaiden. 

•'  To  know  you— to  love  you — ^to  win  you  to'lore  mo,  iLuoy.    I^vmild  te>irortiqr  of  Tonr 
love,  dear  giri.    I  know  bow  voitby  you«are  of  lalliof  mine.     I  lunro  board  lilLI 

**  No— -no !  not  all— not  all— or  you  never  would  be  here.*' 

<*•  I  bate  beard  mndb,  liuey,  butioww  naitc,  ( and  I  loae«yootbc  batter beeaafe  you  loft  Idv*** 

A  deep  sigh  burst  firom  the  lips  of  the  maiden,  while  her  fiice  was  again  averted. 

^  'Vaa,  >IiBey^'*tbe  wonnui  Ian  diseoveMd  aaere  ^tban  Ibeinim ;  •and-wondnrnot,  -Afti^fBitr 
4hat  Edifh  Cdlleten  knows  aaore  than  ber  !lovor aver  dreanied  o&  X  know  all,  my  laMST* 
{Ralphs  'lister  and  minei  and  you  nuiafelaam  tollove  tae  .lor  bis  sake.  1  iiata  coaoe^lo'irfi^ 
^oor  love.  I  have  aome  to  ask*^t6  bag— to  implore  you,  for  bim,  not  less  than  in 
Vott  'knowaot  bow-  be  safibn-fton  your  denial.  -He  bad  gireii  a  solemn  pledge,  wbiob 
.foAisal  has  defieated.  Hetfainka  you  oflftndod  witb  bim— be  ibeb  deeply  the  debt  you 
CbolWrredopon'Osall, 'and-wbilehis  feelings  of  affcetion-.affeeUon  as  true  and  mora 
iban'that  of  al  brotbBi^«-^ompt  the  sanw  thing,  those  of  gratitude  are  ao  less  stroag  and  -ui 
in  the  desire  that  yon  will- accept  bia  offer— any  offer,  fisr  indeed,  dear  Lucy,  it  ia  mine.  O^^ 
J  have  another  argument  beyond  all  these.  He  fears-tiiat  a  want  of  confidence  ia  fainyiar'^^ 
snore  delicate  scruple  yet,  or  Indiffereace,  or  aome  other  cause,  immioal  to  his  priiie^iad  eli^*' 
yaoter,  prompts  yon  in  airtbis.  My  reason  iar  theeatreaty  is  founded  on  a  pertoaaioa  tb^ 
reverse  of  his.  I  know  tbe'tmeoause,.and  feel,  that,  but  lor -me  and  the  feeling  in'yati^ 
bosom,  which  neither  of  us  may  name,  bis  prafier  must  have -been  aeeepted.  }t  is  iar  tba*^ 
▼ery  reason^tbat  I  eoaoe' to.  solicit.  I  arooMnot  that  anotber  ihould  think  as  I  have  tbeugb^^ 
-and  faenca  I  would  faoTC  yon,  Locy,  dwell  with  me  as  Ralphs  sister  and  mine.  Fearattttate^ 
J  shall  give  up -your  seciat«>«ome  with  me,  and  be  aecuiv.** 

.  The  manner  of  Editbaras  vrell  eilculatad  to  enioroe  ber  dQcot— oteTer-waa^the  tender-'aaei 
affectionate  solicitude  of  a  sister  better  exhibited,  and  in  ftwoetar  cdlouTs,  than  byber  tm'.tkis 
ooeasion.     As  she-spdke,  ber  arms  were.genlly  folded  anmad  the  ibrm  of  tbe  maiden 
addressed ;  and  at  one  point  of  ^time,  as  Lucy  was  maailestiag  a  disposition  to  rise  an^ 
a«re  a  eup  of  water  that  atood  on  an  adjaoent  table-^**  ¥on  are  siek  and  faint,  l4scy,.and  ft 
will:get  it'for  you-^it  u  thus,  when  we  live  together,  that  we  shall  serve  one  anotber.     41%^ 
aball  indeed  be  nsters,**  was  beriready  Teaburk,  as,  gently  pressiag  ber  down  again  npan^tlio 
.  aoucb,  she  rose  hastily  and  proemad  it.     Airthat  sbo  badaaid  and  done  in  this- brief 'iiiiBr* 
WW  had  bete  full  of  effect,  and  the  fluctuations  of  Idicy'a  conoteaaace  ditriag:  its  progMBi 
'wauld  have  aflbrdod  a  fine  atudy  fonthodiaoiatie  painter.    .8be  bad  conquered.    .Focblg^  im 
tba  eonduaion  of  a  diriogne  much  longer  .protracted  she  aiguiieJ  ber  assent.*-* 
brother  and  sister.     That  is  much,  very  much  for  one  like  me— one  so  desolate.     It  ia.< 
loo.     Do  with  me  then,  'dear  sister,  as  yon  pioMe.** 
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**  Now,  indeed,  Lucy,  is  Edith  happy,  end  Ralph  too-r«— ** 

*'  Speak  not  of  him  now^uot  of  him— and  oh,  Edith,  my  sifter,  remember — my  life,  my 
letrt— all— all  are  in  your  hands.'* 

**  The  tnut  is  to  a  abter-^  is  nered :  may  she  lose  the  afiWtion  which  she  meet  ?aluec 
rhsD it  is  Ibvgotten  !"  And  the  lips  of  the  sisters  met,  and  their  arne  were. linked  together 
intbt  nsesl  afifoedonate  confidcnoe,  while  tho  spirits  of  Luoy,  if-  not  moro  buoyant  and  olastiey 
w«f  al  least  Bonething  more  oompoeed  than  before. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

MThan  Nero  perished  by  the  jiutest  doom 
Which  ever  the  deetreyer  tsc  deieroy'd, 
SooM  hands  aa«een  strewed  flewVs  npea  hie  laetfitP-B  vaoii. 

iwas  no  little  stir  in  the  village  o  f  Chestatee  on  the  aoming  following  that  in  whieh 
thfeesene  narrated  in  the  preceding  efaapter  had  taken  pUce.  It  so  happened  that  sofeffal 
oMle  worthy  TiUagers  had  determined  to  remove  upon  that  day  ;  and  Colonel  Colleton  and 
UllnHly,  oonsisting  of  his  daughter,  Lucy  Mimro^  and  his  Aituro  son*in*law,  having  now 
aofoitber  reason  for  delay,  had  also  chosen  it  as  their  day  of^  departure  for  Caroliaa.  Nor 
dii>|Jbi  already- named  constituto  tbe  enm  total  of  tho  cavalcade  setting  out  for  that  legioa  i 
GtMUna  was  about  to  receive  an  aceeasien  in  the  person  of  the  sagaeioui  pedlar,  Buneoi  whot 
iknprevioue  conversation  with  both  Colonel  Colleton  and  Ralph,  had  made  arrangements  for 
btwe  and  large  adventures  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  having  determined,  with  the  advice  and 
iMSMaooe  of  bis  newly-aoquirod  friends,  to  establish  one  of  thoee  wonders  of  various  oombina* 
icQ,  called  a  country  store,  among  the  good  people  of  Sumpter  District.  Under  their  diree« 
1011,  and  hopeful  of  the  CoUetcm  patronage  and  intfnence.  Bunco  never  troubled  himself  to 
ream  of  unprofitable  speculations  ;  but  immediately  drawing  up  letters  for  bis  brother  and 
M^e- other  of  his  kinsn^en  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  at-Meriden  and  Berlin,  of  one  kind 
^  no/ton  or  other,  he  detailed  his  new  designs,  and  furnished  liberal  orders  for  the  artiolee 
Nsned  necessary  for  tbe  wants  of  the  free»handed  backwoodsmen  of  the  south.  Lest  our 
^ders  should  lack  any  informatiob  on  the  suhgect,  and  touching  thenature  of  these  wants,  w« 
1^  narrate  a  brief  dialogue  between  the  younger  Colleton  and  our  worthy  merchant,  which 
«fe  place  but  a  few  hours  bnfore  their  departure. — *'  Well,  Bnnee^  are  you  readv?  We  shall 
^  off  now  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  and  you  must  not  keep  us  in  vraiting.  Pack  up  at 
^ce,  man,  and  make  yourself  ready." 

**'!  guess  you're  in  a  little  bit  of  a  small  bunry,  Master  Colleton,  'eause>  you  see,  you've 
«ne  reason  to  beso.  You  hain't  had  so  easy  a  spell  on  it,  no  how,  and  I  don*t  wonder  as  how 
^*mno  littloaimest  to ^i^  off.  Well— you  won't  have  to  wait  for  me;  Tve  just  got 
trough  mending  my  little  go-cart,— though,  to  be  sure,  it  don't  look,  no  how,  like  tbe  thing 

was.  The  riglators  made  awfol  and  sad  work  of  the  boK  and  body ;  and  what  with  patching 
^d/ppesingv  there's  no  two  eendi  on  it  alike." 

'^Well,  you're  reedy,  however;  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  at  the  last  hour.** 

'^•None  to  iipeak  on«  Jared  Bunco  ain't  the  chap  for  burning  daylight ;  and  whenever 
on'kn  ready  to  say .  *  go,'  he's  gone.  But  I  say.  Master  Ralph — there'k  one  little  matter  I'd 
Iho  you  to  look  at." 

*^  What's  that?     Be  quick,  now,  for  I've  much  to  see  to." 

'*  Only  a  minute.  Here,  you  see,  is  a  letter  I've  just  writ  to  my*  brother,  Ichabod  Bnnce^ 
own  in  Meriden.  He's  a  'outo  chap,  and  quite  a  Yankee,  now,  I  tell  you ;  and,  as  I- knows 
U  las  ways,  I've  got  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  to  see  he  don't  come  over  me.  Ah !  Master 
Lalph,  it's  a  hard  thing  to  say  one*s  own  flesh  and  blood  aint  the  thing,  but  the  truth's  the 
ruth,  to  be  sure,  and  though  itdoes  hurt  in  the  telling,  that's  no  reason  it  shouldn't  be  told.** 

*•  Certainly  not." 

**  Well,  as  I  ssy,  Ichabod  Bunco  is  as  close  and  'cute  in  his  dealings  as  any  man  in  all 
^ennetticut,  and  that's  no  little  sey.  I'm  sartin.  He's  got  the  trick,  if  anybody's  got  It,  of 
nowing  how  to  make  your  pocket  his,  and  squaring  all  things  coming  in  by  double  multiple 
sHon.  If  he  puts  a  shilling  down,  it's  sure  to  stick  to  another;  and  if  he  picks  one  up,  it 
ever  comes  by  itself— there^s  always  sure  to  be  two  on  'em." 
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'<  A  choice  faculty  for  a  tradesman." 

•*  How  ?  " 

'*  Just  the  man  for  business,  I  take  it/' 

**  Jest  so ;  }H>u*re  right  there,  Maater  Colleton,  there's  no  mistake  about  that.  Well,  is  I 
tcl)*d  you  now,  though  he's  my  dwn  brother,  I  have  to  keep  a  raal  sharp  look  out  over  hinia  • 
aU  our  dealings.  If  he  says  two  and  two  makea  four,  I  sets  too  to  ealkilate,  for  when  be  ssyi 
so,  I'm  sure  something's  eoming  not  altogether  right ;  and  though  I  knows,  when  the  tbng  - 
stands  by  itself,  that  two  and  two  does  make  four,  yet,  somehow,  whenever  he  says  it,  I 
begin  to  think  it  not  altogether  so  sartin.  Abl  he's  a  main  hand  for  trade,  but  therms  no 
knowing  when  he'll  come  over  you.'* 

*'  But,  Bunce,  without  making  morals  a  party  to  this  question,  as  you  are  in  co-partner* 
ship  with  your  brother,  you  should  rather  rejoice  that  he  possesses  so  happy  a  faculty ;  it 
certainly  should  not  be  a  matter  of  regret  with  you." 

*•  Why,  how  ?  you  wouldn't  have  me  to  be  a  mean-spirited  fellow,  who  would  Uve  all  Im" 
money*  and  not  oare  how  it  oomea.     I  cant,  sir^*' taint  my  way,  I  assure  you.     I  do  feel  titft  - 
I    wasn't  bom  to  Uve  nowhere  except  in  the  south*  'cause  I  feel  rather  aort*a  tban  noK 
sort-a  with  the  people  there ;  and  so  I  thought  when  1  wrote  Ichabod  Bunce  my  last  letlffh  t 
told  him  every  man  on  hb  own  hook,  now  ;  :for  you  see  I  couldn't  stand  hit  cloae*llsted  eat* ' 
trivaaoes  any  longer.     He  wanted  me  to  work  round  the  ring  like  himself,  but  I  was  qoStir 
too  up-and«down  lor  that,  and  so  1  squared  off  from  him  as  soon  as  I  could.     We  never  did 
agree  when  we  were  together,  you  see ;  'cause  naterally,  being  brothers  and  partners,  hfr- 
couldn't  shave  me  as  he  shaved  other  folks,  and  ao,  'cause  he  couldn't  by  nature  and  partnci* 
slup  come  'cute  over  me,  he  waa  always  grumbling ;  and  for  every  yard  of  prints,  he'd  mal^ 
out  to  send  two  yards  of  grunt  and  growls,  and  that  was  too  much,  you  know,  even  for  a 
pedlar  to  stand  :  so  we  cut  loose,  and  now,  as  the  people  say  on  the  'Hio,  every  man  paddW  * 
hifl  own  canoe." 

**  And  you  are  now  alone  in,  the  way  of  trade,  and  this  store  which  you  are  about  to  csti- 
blish  is  entirely  on  your  own  account  ?  " 

'*  Guess  it  is ;  and  so,  you  see,  I  must  pull  with  single  oar  up  the  stream,  and  shaa^ 
quarrel  with  no  friend  that  helps  me  now  and  then  to  send  the  boat  a-head." 

**  Rely  upon  us,  Bunce.  You  have  done  too  much  in  my  behalf  to  permit  any  of  our  fiuni^  ' 
to  ,fbrget  your  services.     We  shall  do  all  that  we  can  towards  giving  you  a  fair  start  vl  tkt 
stream,  and  it  will  not  be  often  that  you  shall  require  a  helping  hand  in  paddling  ya«r ' 


canoe." 


**  I  know'd  it.  Master  Colleton ;  'taint  In  Carolina,  nor  in  Oeorgy,  nor  Virgumy,  no— nor 
down  in  Alabam,  that  a  man  will  look  long  for  provisions,  and  see  none  come.     That's  the  ' 
people  for  me.     I  guess  I  must<ha*  been  bom  by  nature  in  the  south,  though  I  did  see  day*  ' 
light  in  Connetticut." 

"  Very  likely,. Bunce — but  what  paper  is  that  in  your  hand ?" 

**  Ob,  that !  that's  jest  what  I  was  going  now  to  ax  you  about.  That's  my  bill  of  par* 
ticulars,  you  see,  that  I'm  going  to  send  on  by  post  to  Ichabod  Bunce.  He'll  trade  with  me 
now  we're,  off  <;opartn6rship,  and  be  as  eivil.  as  a  lawyer  jest  afore  court  time  ;  'cause,  you 
see,  bell  be  trying  to  come  over  me,  and  will  throw  as  much  dust  in  my  eyes  as  he  can.  fiwt 
I  guess  he  don't  catch  me  with  mouth  a-jar.  I  know  bis  tricks,  and  he'll  find  me  up  ta 
them."  X 

"  And  what  is  it  you  require  of  me  in  this  matter?" 

**  Oh,  nothing,  but  jest  to  look  over  this  list,  and  tell  me  how  you  'spose  the  things  w91  ' 
suit  your  part  of  the  country.  You  see  I  must  try  and  lam  how  to  please  my  customers,  that  ' 
is  to  be.  Now,  you  see,  here's  in  the  first  pUce<~for  they're  a  great  article  now  in  the  coua- 
try,  and  turnout  well  in  the  way  of  sale — here's  . "  and  he  proceeded  to  unfold  (dwelling 
with  an  emphatic  and  precise  description  of  each  article  in  turn)  the  immense  inventory  of 
wares  and  merchandises  with  which  he  was  about  to  establish.  The  assortment  was  various 
enough  ;  there,  were  penknives,  and  jack-knives,  and  clasp-knives,  and  dirk-knives,  horn  and 
wooden  combs,  calicoes  and  clocks,  tin-ware  and  garden  seeds ;  everything,  indeed,  without 
regard  to  fitness  of  association,  which  it  was  possible  to  sell  in  the  region  to  which  he 
going. 
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Balphbeud  him  through  his  list  with  tolerable  paticnos;  but  nvben  the  pedlar,  haTing 
ren  it  a  first  reading,  proposed  a  second,  with  passing  comments  on  the  prospects  of  sale  of 
sfa  aeparate  article,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  the  youth  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Apolo- 
(ing  to  the  tradesman,  therefore,  in  good  set  terms,  he  hurried  away  to  the  completion  of 
»e  preparations  called  for  by  his  approaching  departure.  Bunce,  having  no  auditor,  was 
mpelled  to  do  the  same ;  and  accordingly,  a  few  hours  after,  the  entire  party  made  its 
pcarance  in  the  court  of  the  village  inn,  where  the  carriages  stood  in  waiting,  and  but  few 
we  causes  of  delay  could  now  he  anticipated.  About  this  time  another  party '  left  the 
ib|ge»  though  in  a  diflferent  direction.  It  consisted  of  old  Walton,  his  wife,  and  daughter 
attt  In  their  company  rode  our  old  friend  the  lawyer  Pippin,  who,  hopeless  now  of  the 
Bvation  of  his  present  whereabouts,  was  solicitous  of  a  fairer  field  for  the  ezhibitioii  of  hia 
nrem  of  law  and  logic  than  that  which  he  now  left  ever  had  afforded  him.  He  made  but  s 
Bsll  item  in  the  caravan ;  his  goods  and  chattels  required  little  compression  for  the  purposes 
!cirri*ge,  and  a  small  Jersey,  a  light  waggon  in  free  use  in  that  section,  contained  all  his 
prdtobe,  books,  papers,  &c.,  the  hcir-Iooms  of  a  long  and  carefully-chronicled  genealogy. 
h  may  not  particularise  his  fortunes  after  his  removal  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
Mi  not  belong  to  the  narrative ;  but  we  may  surely  say,  to  those  in  whom  his  appearance 
ay  have  provoked  some  interest,  that  subsequently  he  got  into  fine  practice,  was  notorious 
rbis  stump  speeches,  and  a  random  sheet  of  the  *  Republican  Star  and  Banner  of  Indcpend- 
K%*  which  we  now  have  before  us,  published  in  the  town  of  '*  Modern  Ilium,'*  under  the 
Bid  of  the  '  Triumph  of  Liberty  and  Principle,*  records,  in  the  most  glowing  language,  the 
nation  of  Peter  Pippin,  Esquire,  to  the  state  legislature,  by  seven  votes  minority  over  Colo- 
bI  Hannibal  Hopkins,  the  military  candidate— Pippin,  39 ;  Hopkins,  32.  Such  a  fbrtu- 
iti  result,  if  we  have  rightly  estimated  the  character  of  the  man»  will  have  easily  salved  over 
1  the  hurts  which,  in  his  earlier  history,  his  self-love  may  have  suffered. 
Bat  the  hour  of  departure  was  at  hand,  and  assisting  the  fair  Edith  into  the  carriage, 
ilph  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  her  beside  the  sweetly-sad,  the  lovely,  but  still  deeply- 
tfiriog  girl,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  in  the  preservation  of  his  life ;  but  who  herself  had 
lUn  a  victim  to  the  very  interest  which  had  inspired  her  to  save  him.  She  was  silent  when 
I  tptke^  but  she  looked  her  replies,  and  he  felt  that  they  were  sufficiently  expressive.  The 
d  lady  had  been  easily  persuaded  to  go  with  her  niece,  and  we  find  her  seated  accordingly 
oqg  with  Ck>lonel  Colleton,  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  young  ladies.  Ralph  rode,  as 
a  humour  prompted,  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  in  a  light  gig,  a  practice 
iopted  with  little  difficulty,  where  a  sufficient  number  of  servants  enabled  him  to  transfer 

•  trust  of  one  or  the  other  conveyance  to  the  liveried  out-riders  who  attended.    Then  came 

•  compact,  boxy,  buggy,  buttoned-up  vehicle  of  our  friend  the  pedlar — a  thing  for  which 

•  unfertile  character  of  our  language  as  yet  has  failed  to  provide  a  fitting  name — but  which 
>  back-woodsman  of  the  west  calls  a  go-cart,  a  title  which  the  proprietor  docs  not  always 
!eem  as  significant  of  its  manifold  virtues  and  accommodations.  With  a  capacious  stomach, 
is  wisely  estimated  for  all  possible  purposes ;  and  when  opened  with  a  mysterious  but 
(hly  becoming  solemnity  before  the  gaping  and  wondering  woodsman,  how  "  awful  neat" 
^  arrangement,  how  various  and  costly  are  its  treasures  of  tape  and  toys,  cottons  and 
icocs,  yarn  and  buttons,  spotted  silks  and  hose,  knives  and  thimbles,  scissors  and  needles, 
oden  clocks  and  coffee-mills,  &c.— not  to  specify  a  closely-packed  and  various  assortment  of 
''Ware  and  japan,  from  the  tea-kettle  and  coffee-pot  to  the  drinking-mug  for  the  pet  boy 
I  the  shotted-rattle  for  the  infimt.  A  judicious  distribution  of  the  two  latter,  in  the  way  of 
isents  to  the  young,  and  the  worthy  pedlar  drives  a  fine  bargain  with  the  parents  on  the 
Qogth  of  it. 

The  party  was  now  fairly  ready,  but  just  at  the  moment  of  departure  who  should  appear 
tight  but  our  simple  fneod,  Chub  Williams.  He  had  never  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
ddes  of  men,  and  of  course  all  things  occasioned  wonder.  He  seemed  fallen  upon  some 
•nge  planet,  and  was  only  won  to  attention  by  the  travellers  on  hearing  the  voice  of  Imcy 
unro  calling  to  him  from  the  carriage  window.  He  could  not  be  nmde  to  understand  the 
waning  of  her  words  when  she  told  him  where  she  was  going,  but  contented  himself  with 
ling  he  would  come  for  her,  as  soon  as  they  built  up  his  house,  to  be  his  mother.  It  was  for 
tt  purpose  he  had  come  to  the  village,  from  which,  though  surprised  at  all  things  he  saw^he 
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was  Anxious  to  get  away.     He  had  been  p^mUed»  aa  we  remember,  the  rebuilding.of  hif 
ci^in  by  the  men  who  captured  fiiTers,  tog^ether  with  sundry  other  Utile  aequisitioDs,  wUiohf 
as  they,  were  associated  with  his  animal  wants,  the  memory  of  the  urchin  did'not  suflfcr  to 
eseape  him.     Ralph  pUced  in  his  hands  a  sum  of  money,  trifling  in  itself,  but  laiger  lA 
amount  than  Chub  had  ever  seen  at  any  one  time  before  i  and  telling  bun  that  it  was  all^hSi 
owB,  rqoined  the  party,  which  had  ahready  driven  off.     The  pedlar  still  lingered,. until* t 
bend  in  the  road  put  his  company  out  of  sight ;  when  driving  up  to  the  idiot,  who  stood 'with 
opeamouth  wondering  at  his  own  wealth,  he  opened  upon  him  the  preliminaries  of  tradti  iritt^ 
a  respectful  address  duly  proportioned  to  the  increased  finances  of  the  boy : — **  I  say  bov,' 
Chub,., seeing  you  have  the  raal  grit,  if  it  aint  axing  too  much,  what  do  you  think  to  do*  witb 
al)  that  money  ?     I  guess  you*d  like  to  lay  out  a  little  onH  in  the  way  of  trade ;  and  d  f 
aiat  particular  where  I  sell,  why,  the  sooner  I  begin,  I  guess,  the  better.      You  aint  ita  wort 
of  nothing,  eh?     No  knife  to.  cut  the  saplings,  and  pare  the  nails,  nor  nothing  of  no  kind?<^ 
Now  I  has  everything  from ** 

Bunce  would  have  gone  on  narrating,  as  we  have  already  heard  them  in  detail,  the  name  of 
every  commodity  in  his  waggon,  but  at  this  stage  of  his  speech  one  of  the  out-riders  retoiwi'' 
under  the  orders  of  Master  Ralph,  to  see  what  delayed  the  worthy  trafllcker,  and  to  reodir 
assistance  if  any  were  needed.  The  blacky,  who  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend  CiNir, 
was  urgent— for  the  the  profession  of  peddling  wins  as  little  respect  from  the  southern  slaviff 
from  the  southern  freeman — and  did  not  hesitate  to  declaim  against  the  burning  shame  of  tbe 
attempt  of  Mr  Bunce  to  wheedle  the  poor  boy  out  of  the  money  *'  Mass  Ralph  been  gib  'em.* 

The  pedlar  was  rebuked  ;  and  closing  his  box,  the  cover  of  which  he  bad  temptingly  thAnm 
open  to  the  stupid  admiration  of  Chub,  he  hastily  followed  tbe  direction  of  the  servant,  oA 
bidding  the  now-moneyed,  and  therefore  respectable  idiot,  a  hearty  good-bye,  be  drove  off 
after  his  fellow-wayfaxers,  with  a  free  rein  for  Carolina ;  his  head  filled  with  all  the  fimciti^ 
and  many  a  fine  vision  of  trade,  which,  after  a  certain  period  of  life,  when  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  his  young  patron  had  grown  into  patrons  too,  he  was  happy  enough,  on  a  modente 
scale,  to  realize.  ' 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  another  person  of  our  narrative.  Let  us  go  to  tbe  dts> 
geon  of  Guy  Rivers,  and  behold  him  in  a  situation  so  entirely  new  to  him.  What  a  fine  rahA 
was  here  ruined,  and  how  melancholy  the  contemplation  !  The  intellect  of  Guy  Rivers  K>A 
been  gigantic ;  the  mistake — a  mistake  quite  too  common  to  society — consisted  in  an  ediioi' 
tien  limited  entirely  to  the  mind,  and  entirely  neglectful  of  the  morale  of  the  hoy.  Hewif  , 
taught}  like  thousands  of  others  ;  and  the  standards  set  up  for  his  moral  government,  for  In* 
passions,  for  his  emotions,  were  all  &lse  from  the  first.  The  capacities  of  his  mind  were  gio^ 
—they  were  great — but  they  had  been  restrained,  while  the  passions  had' all  been  brought  iiA* 
active,  and  at  length  ungovernable  exercise.  How  was  it  possible  that  reason,  thus  taught  tt> 
be  subordinate,  could  hold  the  strife  long,  when  passion,  fierce  passion— the  passion  of 't^ 
querulous  infant  and  the  peevish  boy,  bribed  to  its  duty  by  the  toy  and  the  sugar-plum — ^f^ 
its  uncompromising  antagonist  ? 

The  mind  of  Guy  Rivers  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  make — one  of  large  and  lead^^ 
tendencies.     He  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  mere  numerals  of  society.     He  must  ht^ 
been. something,  or.  he  must  have  perished.      His  spirit  would  have  fed  upon  his  heart  otb^' 
wise,  and,  wanting  a  field  and  due  employment,  his  frame  must  have  been  worn  away  ill  ^^ 
morbid  repinings  of  its  governing  principle.     Unhappily,  he  had  not  been  permitted  a  choi^** 
The  education  of  hi«  youth  had  given  a  &tal  direction  to  his  manhood,  and  we  find  h.^^^ 
accordingly,  not  satisfied  with  his  pursuit,  yet  resolutely  inflexible  and  undeviatiiig  in   '^^ 
pursuit  of  error. 

The  outlaw  beheld  the  departing  cavalcade  from  the  grated  window.     He  saw  the 
all  those  in  whose  fortunes  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest.     He  turned  from 
sight  with  a  bitter  pang  at  his  heart,  and  to  his  surprise  discovered  that  he  was  not  alone 
the  solitude  of  his  prison.     One  ministering  spirit  sat  before  him  on  the  long  bench, 
only  article  of  furniture  afifurded  to  his  dungeon.     The  reader  has  not  forgotten  the  yo 
wonum  to  whose  relief  from  fire  Ralph  Colleton  so  opportunely  came,  while  making  hia 
from  his  pursuers.    We  remember  the  resignation— the  yielding  weakness  ofher  brokoi  gp: 
to  the  will  of  her  destroyer.     Wc  have  seen  her  left  desolate  by  the  deatb  of  her  only  rebti 
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i4tMr«^>tfttii^diM«rd«d»bj  him,  to  wfaow  «tol  iiiiMWui  ••w  hviMBl*  «t«&  Mttir 

■iihuing'jwpatod  bar  •  mw  afaidiDg-iftkoa^  hm  bidiiot  ■«  -her  aftar,  m^  .wmaauaaaJ 
lid  Irttorif  YiRk«lcad  ftir— oafftamlf  uAinvilcd—aha  .appaand  iiafapa  htm  Ik  tba  atH  4it  hit 
\tmg§€n,     Gntoinljy  nana  are -uitaiilyfargattaiii 

^Biatta  had  net  surely  laakad  for  the  fimakeB  and  the  'defrauded  igbl  isr  whmn  behid 
haamtfolktlalata.  Helcnair  net  at  -ftsifhaw  to  reoeiva  bar.  What  offiaee  aouU  efaa  do 
\m  him— what  influence  ezercife^how  lighten  the  burden  of  his  doom  hem  relame  UmflRNn 
ds  eb«iliaf  Nothiag  of  itbb  canld  sba  peHbnn,  bkI  what  did  ebathsic?  For  t^fmjfmittky  at 
mUk  amuBBfiit  be  eaiad  IMe— Ibr  auab  synpatligr,  at  laeit,  as  be  aoold  eanmunKl*  £Ks  pride 
hmI  ambition,  heretofore,  had  .M  him  to  despise  and  ttndanalae  4fae  -aasgr  -of  attainmeat.  Re 
wm  always  grasping  after  the  impossible.  The  fame  which  he  had  lost  for  erar  grew  ■doubly 
■toaalifva  to  ius  4niBd*s  «ye  from'  the  knowledge  of  this  feet  The  aDeiety  whioh  had  aspriled 
Idm  from  its  circle  and  its  priTil^ges  was  an  Eden  in  hb  imsginaiion  aimply  on  that  anodfll. 
Ibi  ksv  i>f  Edith  Oollaton  grew  mora  desirable  fiaam  her  seom,  and  Ibe.deAsU  of  hopes  so 
Mng  made  bis  Beioa  apirit  wvitba  within  him  in  all  the  pangs  of  daappointasent,  only 
MtMHwd  by  bis  hope  of  ratanga.  And  tiaU  hope  was  m>w  gooa— the  jduagaon  and  the 
|Mm  were  all  that  met  bis  ayes ;  aaderbat  badshe  to  dosa  bisptieoAadlandwith  bisptisoB 
Ufags^  whom  Pnmdenee»  eren  in  bar  awn  despite,  was  now  About  toJiaange?  Mo  wander 
hMtonad  away  from  her  in:  the  bittarnese  of  the  thought  wfaiah  her  appeamuaa  must  naaes- 
gji^f  bavetbispiiad. 

■  ^f]knn  not  away— spedk-to  me,  Guy  ispeah  to  aw  if.^yott  bava  pity  in  your  aoul.  You 
daHiaal  drive  me  from  you-^^you  shall  nat  disastm  tme  now.  I  should  ■  haive  obeyed  foa  at 
mibar  time,  though  you  had  aent  ma^my  death ;  but  I  aatmot  obey  you  now.  lamatasOg 
IM^'ilioog— vary  stnmg,  siaee  I  can  say  so.anieb.  I  am  noma  to  be  with  yon  to  tba  laee, 
W^ifatbe  passible,  to  die  witfa>you ;  and  you  shell  aotorefrBe  ma     ¥ou'shall-na^-^h,  yaai 

ail  Bet  I  you  eaanot **    .And  as  she  spoke  she  alaag-  to  him,  as  •one  pleading  hartatf  Isr 

Hb  to:ibe  uareleating  azeouttonar. 

Sbaaplied,  in  a  sarcasm,  ^true  to  hie  gaaatal  aourse  of  life— <'  Tea,  EUen,  jrour  vavangerflRr 
pWr  wriigs  would  not  bewsll  aoropiato  unless  jrour  awn  ayes  witnassad  it4  smd  yau  iasiBt 
Jha  pririlflga  as  if  you  duly  estimated  the  Uucury*  Well  1  you  may  atay.  It  naedad;bat 
if  anything  had  been  needed,  to  show  me -my  own  impotanea.* 

'^^Gbael  to  the  last,  Guy-^^eniel  to  tiie  hst.  .Boidy  the  t&m  hewn  between  this  4Uid  that 
if  dMib  ia»  too  preciotts  to  be  emptcyad  in  ifaittamass.  Ware  .not  'prayer  betteru. ff  ^on  wfU 
llhfvay,  Ouy,  let  me.  *  -My  prayer  shaU-befor  yau4  and  in  <ha  fiMrgiTeness  which  my  heart 
Ikdl  truly  send  to  my  Hpe^for  the  wrongs  you  faaaedonemeand  mine,  I  ahall  not  ahogather 
bipahi^.-so  that  you  Join  witbme^  of  winning  a-fintgiaeness  fiur  move  important  and  'preaaurt, 
ligV^pill  you  join  with  me  ia:pni|far  ?  *' 

«Bfy  knees  am  sti£^£lleB.     I  hmreswtheaniangfattolLnaeL'' 

' "  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  learn.  Bend,  bow  with  me,  Guy^if  you  have  aver  loved  Ike 
dor  Ellen,  bow  with  ber  now.  It  is  her  prayer^  smd,  oh,'thnik  bow  weak'isttbe  aanity  of 
ih^paide  in  a  situation  ^be  yours  J  How  idle  the  stam  tend  aWbbom  spirit,  when  men  can 
bMu^ou  in  bonds — ^when  men  can  4ake  away  Jifis  and  aama^K^ban  men  can  hoot,  and  hiss. 
Id  defile  your  fettered  and  enfeebled  person !  It  was  for  aaeason  and  a  trial  J&ke  tbis,  Guy, 
latlunBility  was  given  -us.    4tmm  hi  larder  ito«afch  aneaetnple  that^the  Saviour  died  for  us." 

**  He  died  not  for  me.  I  have  gained  nothing  by  his  death.  Men  ara:as  bad  aa-evei^  «nd 
bMg**^he  wrong^hidh  depriwad  me-of  aayai]^ht  In  asoielyM-has-beeBiaB  suxtive  and  paevailing 
priaeiple  of  human  action  as  before  he  died.  It  is  in  his  name  now  that  they  do  tha  araang, 
li  in  his- name, -since  his  death,  they  liavaaonta«ad'to'^d<asaBcdonfiir  allaumaerof  atime. 
pmkmo  move -of  'this,  Ellen ;  you  know  aathiogadwutit.    It  iaall  fiiUy.** 

**  To  you,  Guy,  it  may  be.  To  the  wise  all  things  are  folly.  But  to  the  humble  heart 
mm a»«  ^ward  even  in  what  are  thoagbt>fiDilMB  wlrieh  ibaings  us  tha  best  4>f  teachings.  That 
no  folly  which  keeps  down,  in  the  even  posture  ofhumilitft^ha  apirit  whieb  circu'mstenttes 
■MUlnlytUnd  ^mdarash  in>aif«i7«aflbrfto  riae.  That  is  ao  toMj  which  prepares  us  for 
■11,  BBd-fbaiifias  us  against  cbaaga  and  ^leisiltttdB.  That  is  ao  folly  whuh  tohae  afMay 
«i«i«g'frMiaflttM&o»«-ARrti2ab  •has  Jcaptma,  6«y,  as>oaea  befooe  yon  said,  .flnm  arimnca 
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Kiul<»  iuia  >«M»  WmiV  whaW  U  hj  batting  againtt  thc'ont  to  whirb  y^im  htd  bnraght  aU 
iiuiuMf  1^  i^rthtjIiUMiL  Ub»  balicw  me,  the  faith  and  the  feeling,  and  the  hope,  not  lew  than 
iiw  t««v«  ^bwh  bM  WM^  me  what  I  am  now— which  has  taught  me  to  rely  only  on  the  one 
..•  %Uivl\  hM  iu«W  MM  indb|iendent  of  all  things  and  all  lorei— ay,  eren  of  yours,  when  I  tifa 
c»k  it  IS  iio  ujllw  Mly.  It  is  the  only  medicine  by  which  the  heart  may  Hto.  It  ia  that 
«tih,^  k  brut^  l(^  y«u  BOW*  Hear  me  then,  Guy,  hear  the  prayer  of  the  poor  Ellen,  who 
X4iitfl\  baa  *\MM  tight  to  bo  heard  by  you.     Kneel  for  me,  and. with  me,  on  this   dungeon 

tbM« '  auU  ym^*  ^'T  P»7'" 

^^  Aiki  wbal  should  I  pray  for,  and  what  should  I  say-*and  whom  should  I  curse  ?  * 

•■  iN^  ouvte  none— say  anything  yjou  please,  so  that  it  have  the  form  of  a  prayer.  .  8^, 
|b%»Ktfb  bill «  Ringle  aentenoe,  but  aay  it  in  the  spirit  which  is  right** 

»)^«wbat?** 

H)bky— the  IiOrd*a  will  be  done— if  nothing  more;  but  say  it  in  the  true  feeliiig--u|be 
4Mi«V  \kf  bumble  relianoe  upon  God." 

«*  And  wherefore  aay  this?  His  will  must  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  whether  I  amy  it  dr 
H^il.     '|*bU  ia  all  idle— very  idle-^and  to  my  mind  excessively  ridiculous,  Ellen.** 

•*  Not  so,  Guyi  as  your  own  sense  will  inform  you.  True,  his  will  must  be  done,  but  then 
|«  a  vast  difforunce  between  desiring  that  it  be  done,  and  in  endeavouring  to  resist  its  doing. 
ll  i«  one  thing  to  pray  that  his  will  have  its  way  without  stop,  but  quite  another  to  faave  « 
«aln  wish  in  one's  heart  to  arrest  its  progress.  But  I  am  a  poor  scholar,  and  liave  nio  wofdi 
to  prove  this  to  your  mind,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  think  upon  the  bubject.  If  the  ti^wgr- 
4s  not  great  enough  in  your,  thought— if  the  happiness  of  that  hope  of  immortality  be  not 
•iiAeientiy  impreuivo  to  you— how  can  I  make  it  seem  diiFerent  ?    The  great  misfortune  ef 

the  learned  and  the  wise  is,  that  they  will  not  regard  the  necessity.     If  they  did if  they 

eould  be  leu  self-confident,  how  much  more  readily  would  all  these  lights  from  God  ahine  oat 
to  them  than  to  us,  who  want  the  fiir  sense  so  quickly  to  perceive  and  to  trace  them  oyt  m 
(he  thick  darkness.  But  it  is  my  prayer,  Guy,  tiiat  you  kneel  with  me  in  prayer ;  that  you 
Implore  the  feeling  of  preparedness  for  all  chances  which  can  only  come  from  HeaTon.  Do 
ihls  for  me,  Guy— Guy,  my  beloved — the  destroyer  of  my  youth,  of  all  my  hope,  and  of  sU 
of  mine,  making  me  the  poor  destitute  and  outcast  that  you  find  mo  now — do  this  one,,  one 
■mall  service  for  the  Ellen  you  have  so  much  wronged,  and  she  forgives  you  all.  I  hare  no 
other  prayer  than  this — I  have  no  other  wish  in  life."  ' ' 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  herself  before  him  and  clasped  his  knees  firmly  with  her  bands. 

'  He  lifted  her  gently  from  the  floor,  and  for  a  few  moments  maintained  her  in  silence  in  hi> 

»rms.     At  length,  releasing  her  from  his  grasp,  and  placing  her  upon  the  bench,  on  whieh, 

until  that  moment,  he  had  continued  to  sit,  he  replied — "  The  prayer  is  small very  — «•», 

.  Ellen— which  you  make,  and  I  know  no  good  reason  why  I  should  not  grant  it.  I  have  beoi 
to  you  nil  that  you  describe  me.  You  have  called  me  truly  your  destroyer,  and  the  forgiTe- 
ness  you  promise  in  return  for  this  prayer  is  desirable  even  to  one  so  callous  as  myselC  I  will 
do  as  you  require.** 

<*  Oh,  will  you?  then  I  shall  be  so  happy  1"  was  her  exclamation  of  rejoibing. 

He  replied  gravely — "  We  shall  see.  I  will,  Ellen,  do  as  you  require,  but  you  muat  torn 
.  away  your  eyes — go  to  the  window  and  look  out.  I  would  not  be.  seen  in  such  a  poeitioD, 
.  nor  while  uttering  such  a  prayer." 

"  Oh,  be  not  ashamed,  Guy  Rivers.  Give  over  that  false  sentiment  of  pride  which  is  now 
a  weakness.     Be  the  man,  the ** 

**  Be  content,  Ellen,  with  my  terms.  Either  as  I  please,  or  not  at  all.  Go  to  .the 
.  window." 

She  did  as  he  directed,  and  a  few  moments  had  elapsed  only  when  he  called  her  to  faun. 
He  had  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  and  his  features  were  singularly  composed  and 
•  quiet. 

*'  I. have  done  something  more  than  you  required,  Ellen,  for  which  you  will  alao  have  to 
forgive  me.     Give  me  your  hand  now.*' 

She  did  so,  and  ho  placed  it  upon  his  bosom,  which  was  now  streaming  with  histbioed. 
He  had  taken  the  momentary  opportunity  afforded  him  by  bar  absence  at  the  window*  to.iliib 
himself  to  the.  heart  with  a  penknife  wfaioh  ha  had  contrived  to  conoeal  upoa  his 
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rueky  the  affrighted  woman  would  have  called  out  for  assistaneet  but  he  fternly 
apeech  and  action. 

or  your  life,  Ellen — not  for  your  life.  It  is  all  useless.  I  first  carefully  lelt  for  the 
if  my  heart,  and  then  struck  where  they  were  strongest.  The  stream  flows  now 
.  soon  cease  to  flow,  and  but  one  thing  can  stop  it." 

rhat  is  that,  Guy — let  me '* 

]— which  is  at  hand  !  Now,  Ellen,  do  you  forgive  rac  ?    I  ask  no  forgiveness  from 

my  heart  I  do,  believe  me.** 

veil.     I  ana  weak.     Let  me  place  my  head  upon  your  bosom.     It  is  some  time, 
ce  it  has  been  there.    How  wildly  does  it  struggle  I    Pray,  Ellen,  that  it  beat  not 
has  a  sad  office  !  Now.— lips— give  me  your  lips,  Ellen.     You  have  forgiven  me— 
thing?" 
11 !  '• 

>ws  dark— but  I  care  not.     Yet,  throw  open  the  window — I  will  not  rest^I  will 
He  shall  not  escape  me— Edith— Edith  I** 
s  silent — in  the  last  moment  hb  mind  had  wandered  to  the  scene,  in  which  but  a 

before  he  had  witnessed  the  departure  of  Edith  with  his  rival,  Colleton.  The 
rmed  by  the  first  fearful  cry  of  Ellen  succeeding  this  event,  rushed  with  hb  assist- 
he  cell,  but  too  late.  The  spirit  had  departed ;  and  they  found  but  the  now-silent 
with  folded  arms,  and  a  countenance  that  had  in  it  volumes  of  unutterable  woe, 
ver  the  inanimate  form  of  one  whose  life  and  mbnamed  love  had  been  the  bane  of 
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**  Oh,  the  curse  of  maniage! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites      I'd  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  lore 
For  others»'  use."— Othello. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

«  Oh  fhfl  eoTM  of  manrUft  I 
That  we  oan  call  fhMW  d«Uc«le  eMatorat  own, 
And  BOt  thair  appacifet  I    Pd  ladifr  ba  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  d«BMMi, 
Than  kaep  a  comor  fa  the  thing  lTo?e 
Vor  othtta*  oat.*'— Othillo. 

tiariaa  was  crowded  with  company,  and  the  moit  distinguiihod  of  the  Palenniton 
IT  in  open  carriages  were  enjoying  the  gaiety  of  the  summer  evening,  and  the  refreshing 
t  breathed  gently  from  the  bay.  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  stone  beach  which  runs 
he  dwarf  wall,  with  my  back  to  the  sea,  enjoying  the  active  and  cheerful  scene*  yrhsQ  a 
tin  friar  took  a  place  beside  me. 

was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  pensive  oast  of  countenance,  and  evidently  suffering 
sfirmity.     His  appearance,  without  being  remarkable,  had  leu  ecdeslastiual  gravity 

commonly  observable  among  the  monks. 

"eply  to  some  incidental  question  which  I  happened  to  address  to  him,  he  replied  in 
ti,  and  immediately  rose  and  went  away.  Next  evening  I  seated  myself  on  the  same 
he  also  returned  and  again  sat  down  beside  me.  In  that  way  our  acquaintance  l>egan 
ew  to  intimacy. 

',  I  will  relate  his  story  as  he  told  it.  At  the  time  it  interested  me  greatly,  and  often  hns 
)  returned  upon  my  recollection  with  an  indescribable  sense  of  sadness,  arising  more 
ne  feelings  which  the  incidents  awakened  than  the  apparent  sensibility  with  which  he 
>ed  them.  The  remains  of  a  military  manner  regulated  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  ha 
of  them  with  as  much  fortitude  as  if  he  had  been  describing  the  adventures  of  a  oam- 
n  which  an  old  companion  had  perished.  His  voice  was  firm,  but  there  was  a  restraint 
utterance  that  made  the  tale-  impressive,  and,  without  pain,  deeply  aflfbcting. 
ras  indeed  singular,  and  I  more  than  once  intimated  that  ho  bad  awakened  my  curi* 
but  it  was  not  till  one  evening  when  I  happened  to  inquire  how  long  he  bad  worn  the 
f  a  friar,  that  he  deemed  me  worthy  of  his  coofidenpo. 

is  convenient,**  said  he,  "  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  I  have  assumed  it  ;**  and  then 
uptly  added,  as  if  the  restraint  lie  had  put  upon  himself  had  suddenly  given  way,  **  I 
prefer  the  convent  to  any  other  lodging.  The  friars  are  sedate  and  good  men; 
(though  they  know  I  am  a  protestant,  they  never  trouble  mc  with  any  sort  of  religious 
versy.** 

!>ugh  accustomed  to  his  thoughtfhl  physiognomy,  it  seemed  to  mo  that  in  saying  this 
It  of  his  countenance  underwent  a  change,  and  that  he  looked  more  than  I  had  Qver 

remarked,  like  one  whoni  adversity  had  touched  with  no  gentle  hand.  After  a 
itary  pause  he  began  his  story : 

the  return  of  the  army  from  Alexandria  (said  he),  the  transport  in  which  Ihadei^- 
I  with  several  other  officers,  became  leaky,  and  we  bore  away  from  Messina  to  •  repair* 
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or  to  obtam  another  vessel.     On  entering  the  port,  being  under  quarantine,  the 
disembarked  at  the  Lazaretto,  where  they  found  apartments,  and  were  too  happj  in  Ulkkg 
'possession  of  them,  after  the  vile  Egyptian  rooms  and  the  discomfort  we  had  aoflbredintiie 
transport. 

The  person  who  attended  to  receive  our  daily  orders  sometimes  brought  the  Engliih  niwi- 
papers ;  I  read  them  with  an  oppressive  eagerness,  expecting  to  hear  something  of  nj 
friends,  but  to  me  they  were  ever  barren ;  all  my  companions,  one  after  the  other,  wt 
with  some  little  notice  or  paragraph  which  gave  them  pleasure,  but  none  such  ever  appwral 
te  me. 

The  dulness  of  the  Lazaretto,  a  square  court  with  a  cemetery  in  the  area,  would  of  Wf 
have  affected  the  spirits  of  most  men ;  but  the  silence  of  the  newspapers  towards  me  ikmimI 
more  ominouaof  misiortuaey-wid-^Ued  my  imag^tian  idith  f^fprehendmivid  vague  feuita 
which  neither  nameneriOtlier  CBus>could  herasAignei.  TWhea  the  pttM  Of  fhe  quamtiM 
was  complete,  and  all  my  companions  were  joyous  at  being  released,  I  was  IrresistiUj 
depressed,  and,  in  answer  to  their  raillery,  could  only  tell  that  some  unaccountable  bwdM 
wdghed  upon  my  spirits,  and  would  not  be  shaken  off  by  any  resolution. 

On  the  day  we  were  at  liberty  we  dincdtogether, .  fmd  had  several  English  officers^  tkea 
in  the  garrison,  as  guests.  In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  the  theatre ;  the  house  was  crowdsi 
Every  box  was  engaged,  whidh  obliged  us  to  take  places  in  the  pit.  Yon  are  aware  that, 
owing  to  the  subdivi^tion.of  .the  benches  hi  the  SicilkBi  tlwatres,  it  sometimes  happens  that » 
party  is  unavoidably  separated,  the  seats  beiqg  occupied. a(  intervals  by  other  individoik 
This  took  place  that  night ;  my  friends  were  dispersed  kk  diibrent  parts  of  the  house,  and  1 
was  by  myself  in  one. of  the  aittiiigs  at  the  end  of  the  last  ImbcIv    ' 

'Ihad  not beeniong  seated  when  several  other  oflloers  cameJ(i»  vith «  gewttemen  jioapMifc 
-6tothes,  whom,  as  I  overheard  in  the  course  of  his  jcfrnvefsation  «itb  them,  hfldjonljnlhit 
tftemoon  arrived  by  the  packet  firom  England.  He  had  been,  the  .scboohldkiwti^  .eMi«C 
the  officers,  with  whom  he  was  gay  and  free,  telling  him  of  thahTiOld  eempenidni^iaBdiiii^' 
of  his  own  exploits  since  they  had  left  Eton.  Among  other  thiqBS  he  :«ieBtieiied  Ihet  (be 
cause  of  his  coming  abroad  was  an  intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  -engived  «flh  *  -vmKM 
'  lady.  It  had  been  discovered  by  the  landlady  oCaninn  sm  the  Batb  nm^  4rh»luid^4hMftl«nd 
to  disclose  the  affair  to  thcTfriends  of  his .  paramour.  **  But,"  said  he,  **<  I  bei|fl^:hker  aSeneBr 
and  have  for  a  few  months  come  out  of  the  way.**_  The  vme  of  the  Wy  he.dld:»QhidiMliBe, 
faideed  refused,  but  boasted  of  his  succesf,  and  of  the  long  time. that  the.gniUy  ioterMHte 
had  continued. 

This  story  attracted  my  particnlar  attention,. and ^yet  there  waa  aotfaiog  in  the  lireaDi- 
stances  calctdated  to  make  any  very  lasting  impression,  save  only  the  ait  «wl  fsraH  4I  A^ 
lady,  which  lie  described  with  contempt  and  derision,  as  -the  result  of  her  eiperioMieiiii 
deception. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  from  the  theatre,  which  I  did  alone,  beibre  the  opera  was  Mser» 
I  fbnnd,  with  letters  from  my  wife,  a  bundle  of  newspapers.  Itfaria  had  been  for  seme  lime, 
she  said,  unweD,  and  had  been  advised  to  try  the  Bath  waters;  it  had,  liowev«r»  i90 
happened  that  my  mother  had  also  been  seized  with  a  dangerous  iUness,  which  obliged  mf 
wife  to  go  haslSly  to  London,  where,  after  waiting  some  time,  die  was  again  advisod  .la 
return  to  Bath. 

As  the  letter  was  written  with  her  wonted  tenderness  and  qpfarit,  X  oould  not  but  admiie 
the  ardour  of  that  filial  affection,  which  was  so  like  the  earnestness  of  her  love  for.nfyself; 
but  when  I  was  about  to  take  up  one  of  the  newspapers— it  stfangely,  suddeidy,  and  fearMy 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  there  was  somethiii^  extraordinary,  tp  that  joomey.  In  «  wmd, 
f  was  wounded  with  a  pang  of  jealousy,  and  shook  for  a  time  like  the  aspen.  And  yet  my 
heart  acknowledged  that  never  was  a  woman  more  sin^ple  in  all-  her  ways  than  Maria.— more 
pare  hi  heart  and  spirit— more  enthusiastic  in  her  affections.  The  thought,  as  ittsrossed  mf 
imagination,  was  as  a  black  demon  passuNT-^tween  me  and  the  heavens,  edipsi^g  theunolovdfd 
son.  Still  I  could  not  reason  myself  from  the  horror  of  the  sospieioo,  which,  likean  cnveoM^ 
dart,  rankledin  my  bosom.  It  seemedas  if  the  angary  whioh  previously  darkened  myrtpiilfc 
was  eonfirmed.  I  rose  from  my  seat— I. traversed  thejoom  m -^distraction, .and  iliiaAM^^ 
"mytMf,  without  reason,  to  the  wildest  imaghiations.  ^  , 
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in«  I  bad  te  MM  tiafrgifnHops  to  thtM  film  of  tbtdnHMttUl  jfmtkm  wbkk  luril 
•0  dtnoniafiany  poiMffed  me,  tiid  ekrnd  puied  from  my  uiidentaiidini^  and  L  biOMPfr  mm, 
cdm.    I  felt  eren  rqmgnaiice  at  vjmlf  fsr  havfaig  done  inch  iioory  ta  aqr  wiflbi  ior  UNrnght, 
cttdMmone,  Uke  drops  of  idteB  wlphnr  fur  the  injnatSoe^  dropped.  In  groatar  aafttiili  ttaaaj 
fire  upon  my  heart.    I  sooa  after  again  grew  more  rational,  and  calnriy  opened  tliaipapar 

Fir -tome  time  notiiing'  intBtei^tng  attracted  my  notice,  bnt  among  thageeiipiag' paragraphs 
I  dhoavmed  two  lines  cddently  inaerted  by  authority,  for  thera  was  a  tint  ef  satire  in  ihuB^] . 
liwHJug  iHii  flUaldevotlon  of  the  lady  of  a  gaUant  officer  then  wHh  the  army  in  Egypt,  and'  ' 
how^  thoBgh  herself  an  invaUd*  she  had  made  a  journey  to  London  to  oomfiMrt  Us  aged 
nmdhsr,  who  was  less  in  need  at  consolation  than  beraelt 

TUs  aentenoe  was  as  a  shower  of  bullets  in  my  bosom.  The  paroxysm  of  jealotsy  returned^ 
baibed  with  a  hateftil  posstbflity.  But  I  may  spare  you  and  myself  the  description  of  an 
agoay  which  language  can  never  express.  That  too,  however,  after  a  time,  also  subsided.  I 
agafai  had  recourse  to  another  number  of  the  newspaper,  and  in  it;  there  was  a  dignifiod 
nasirrr  to  the  slander  implied  in  the  wording  and  markings  of  the  paragraph  that  had  so  dis- 
tw¥sd'me. 
•  Bitrit  fiuled  to  soothe,  for  the  gentleman  hod  described  the  craft  of  bu  paramour. 

This  mode  my  case  worse — no  adequate  idva  can  be  given  of  my  thoughts  that  night.  I 
rstlred  to  my  own  chamber— I  wept,  1  vowed  the  hoarsest  revenge.  Bnt  what  could  I  do*, 
wtet  proof  had  I  to  charge  my  rival  with  having  dishonoure<l  my  family?  Him  I  could  not 
even  address.  Tbc  night  was  spent  in  a  whirlwind,  and  I  could  bring  myself  to  no  dsCermi* 
nalisn. 

At  day-break  I  went  to  a  convent,  where  I  had  then  a  friend,  who  under  the  name  of  AnseUno 
hadlong  resided  there.  I  had  known  him  when,  previously  to  the  Egyptian  expedition  I 
had' been  quartered  in  Messina ;  he  was  a  sensible  sedate  character,  possessed  of  a  judicious, 
himM^e  of  the  world.  To  him  I  conflded  my  hideous  apprehensions ;  and  when  I  faadended 
tht' linpasdoned  narrative,  he  remained  for  some  time  thoughtfli),  and  then  said— 

**  Go  to  your  hotel,  let  no  one  have  any  cause  to  suspect  your  fisars,  and  come  bock  to  me 
hi  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  I  shall  be  prepared  to  ofTer  you  some  advice.** 

I'dM  as  he  suggested:  fbrtnnatdy  my  companions,  in  the  gaiety  oftlieir  spirits,  had  re- 
sdbsd'tO  visit  the  environs.  I  feigned  a  head-ache,  declined  m  go  with  them,  and  thus  waa 
Mtadbtnrbed. 

^Kether  Father  Anselmo  had  in  the  meantime  consulted  with  any  friend  on  my  unhappy 
Ctm^  was  not  disclosed ;  but  when,  at  the  time  appointed,  I  returned  to  the  covcnt,  I  met  hhn 
at fllto' portal,  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  another  elderly  friar  who,  as  I  entered,  e>'ed  me  with 
awdaneboly  look.  I  passed,  however,  on,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  Anselmo,  who, 
halaad  of  conducting  me  back  to  his  cell,  led  me  into  the  chapel,  which  at  the  time  was  empty, 
l^lr a: gorgeous  sanctuary;  the  shrines  and  monuments  numerous;  and  though  the  Ifgfated 
ates'sent  fbrth  a  dim  splendour,  there  was  something  in  the  air  and  aspect  of  the  place 
wUeh  weighed  upon  my  heart  as  if  the  troquillity  which  reigned  around  hnd  been  palpable. 

IVhen  we  had  walked  in  silence  to  a  confessional,  which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel 
DiV  the  high  altar.  Father  Anselmp  went  into  the  chah*.  *'  I  am  not,*'  said  he,  "  so  engrained 
wU  onr  religion  as  to  deem  this  an  occasion  that  will  not  sanction  the  indecorum— kneel  to 
na  as  if  you  were  a  penitent,  and!  will  answer  you  as  sincerely  as  if  the  sin  which  has  bnmght 
altera  were  of  your  own  commission.  Kneel ;  no  one  will  then  interrupt  us,  if  your  agitation 
Miter  your  fbrtitnde.* 

1  hnelt^  scarce  knowiag  what  I  did.  When  I  hod  bent  forward  about  a  minnte  tlO  the 
aarioataf  the  confbssional.  Father  Ansehno  said — 

"There  is  a  cause  to  justifjr  yon  to  suspect.** 

I  groaned  with  anguish,  and  could  make  no  reply. 

^Mfot'lJstno  one  still  mapeet  the  secret  of  your  hearts— write  to  your  wife  as  if  >-oa-  novcr 
fuartfuued'her  fidelity— go  home  with  all'  the  apeed  you  can,  but  befbra  yon  see  hefjgo  as 
tha  hm  where  the  discovery  waa  made.  The  Itodiady  waa  hrihedto  ailence ;  a  betner  price 
wflllnbdt  her  tongue-  and  yourown  ssgadty  wiD  then  dfarect  you  what  shouM  be  does^  If  it 
dMM'prQTe  die  adulteress  was  year  wiflft.* 
''  Hn»riidn-dler  etM  I  alon^  ilwtipr ill  an  agopy  mLV^  fwte-^xVMstVMtewA^Me  wi^ 
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siaiei  aMDfgmi  wi^bhit  fHend  the; officer,  entered  the.ohnrcb— I  oemwt  describe  tUe: 
of  my^  soul' at  th4t  noueDt. 

. .  ^  It  !■>  bioi,'*.  lesolaiitied^poiiiting  him  out  to  the  friar. 

:  *<  Cempoie'  yaantiU,**  was  his  answer.    **  Let  us  question'  hiin— I  am  calmer  tbao.  j^ 
leave  the  busidess  to  me.** 

•   Father  Ansebno  then  went  towards  the  stranger  and  his  friend,  and  addressed  thoM; 
strtngers,  pohitiag  out  to  their  attention  several  of  the  altar-piecee  which  were  oonsklered  dNu 
thiffuished  spedinens  of  art ;  I  followed  close  beiiind  him,  but  said  nothing,  nor  was  I  rapaWe^ 
of  joining  two  sentences.    I  attempted,  however,  to  enter  into  ooniwrsatian  with  the  oAmt. 
who  accompanied  the  stranger.     What  he  must  have  thought  of  me  I  can  now  well  imagtei^ 
ray  tongue  at  the  time  gave  utterance  to  words  which  had  no  connection  with  my  nML 
Father  Anselmo  afterwards  inquired  what  I  bad  been  saying.    I  had  no  remembrance  :eC|^; 
bot  he  mentioned  that  he  had  several  times  observed  tha  officer  turn  roond  abruptly,  ip4.: 
lock  at  me  with  an  apprehensive  eye. 

Father  Anselmo  himself,  in  the  meantime,  was  particularly  courteous  to  the  atranger,  mi.. 
after  we  had  taken  a  turn  or  two  in  the  chapel,  I  grew  more  collected,  and  went  closer  to  lii%: 
Immediately  I  perceived  that  he  had  changed  his  manner ;  his  eyes  became  vivid  and  searobfeig^  1^ 
and  in  conducting  the  stranger  along  the  side-altars  to  look  at  the  pictures  particulaify,  hs  f ' 
frequently  cast  upon  him  a  sudden  glance,  especially  when  he  observed  his  attention  niifrfii.. 
by  any  remarkable  figure  among  the  female  saints.  But  the  stranger  inspected  them  all  ifitb/ 
equal  indifierenoe. 

Father  Anselmo  then  affected  to  be  a  critic,  and  discoursed  of  the  colouring  of  the  sevsnl . 
pictures  with  the  affectation  of  a  Cicerone.     It  seemed  to  me  that  his  object  in  this  waste 
ascertain  if  the  taste  of  the  stranger  preferred  any  particular  colour,  but  in  this  too  he  failefi^      |^ 
He  could  derive  nothing  to  assist  his  curious  metaphysical  investigation,  for  1  soon  pereeiifd-' 
that  his  endeavour  was  to  find  out  some  key  to  the  associations  of  the  stranger's  mind,  i^.'. 
skilful  players  at  the  game  of  Twenty  questions  sometimes  obtain,  and  are  thereby  enabMi- 
to  discover  the  most  occult  thoughts  of  their  antagonists. 

The  stranger  and  the  officer  his  companion  then  went  away.  -    i\ 

**  I  suspect,**  said  Father  Anselmo,  as  they  left  the   church,    **  that  you  are  distnrbtaS 
yourself  without  cause*    The  intrigue  which  that  gentleman  has  accidentally  disclosed, 
been  but  a  young  man's  folly ;  he  has  no  remorse  for  what  he  has  done.    The  woman 
not  your  anxiety,  if  she  prove  your  wife ;  she  must  be  bad,  and  their  connection  has 
mere  animal  indulgence,  which  leaves  no  sting  of  guilt  behind.    I  have  tried  him  by  all 
pictures,  and  even  in  the  one  there  of  the  Roman  ladTy  listening  to  the  preaching  of,  t^ . 
young  priest,  who  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  resisted  the  temptation  because  she  ^** 
married;  but  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  moved,   even  though  I  interpreted  ,^^ 
legend  as  much  like  the  story  you  had  overheard  as  possible.    Think,  therefore,  no  v»^^ 
of  any  offence  towards  yourself  in  this  affair,  but  go  home  and  get  the  (act  proved,       ^ 
soon  as  possible  to  be  rid  of  one  that  must  be  familiar  with  voluptuousness," 

The  words  of  Father  Anselmo  seemed  oracular.     I  knew  not  their  import,  nor  the 
of  his  reflection,  though  I  comprehended  the  scope  of  both.     It  was,  however,  impossible 
I  could,  by  any  resolution,  shake  off  the  love  which  I  clierished  for  Maria.   I  recalled  to 
her  beauty  and  simplicity,  and  that  graceful  piety  so  unlike  the  gross  ardour  that  the 
had  described ;  but  the  storm  of  my  jealousy  was  over,  and  a  deep  and  exquisite  sorrow  t 
possession  of  my  bosom.     Why,  however,  attempt  to  describe  an  anguish  Uiat  must  be 
not  imagined,  and  which  threatens  to  return  as  the  remembrance  is  refreshed  by  recalling 
visible  circumstances  in  which  it  was  first  experienced?    Endeavour  to  conceive  for  yo 
and  when  you  have  done  so  with  all  the  powers  of  your  imagination,  how  foint  and  feeblt 
it  be  to  the  reality  of  what  I  suffered.  '^ 

Two  days  after  I  left  my  fellow  passengers,  and  returned  to  England  by  the  sane  pM^^^ 
that  had  brought  out  the  destroyer  of  my  peace.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  FahooirtlP^  ^ 
set  off  for  the  inn  where  the  iaiqvity  had  taken  plaoe. 

Having  been  then  for  several  yean  absent  froni  England,  I  aflSected  a  curiosity 
the  domestic  occurrences  of  the  kingdom  which  waa  not  felt,  and  perceivfaig  that  there  wa» 
bustle  itt  t^  boufe,  on  pretence  of  conveninf  with  the  landlady  on  these  topics,  I  begfed  I 
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kk«  tea  for  me.  In  the  conne  of  her  doin;  to,  my  eonventtion  was  wild  and  detultoryr 
leveral  timei  I  observed  her  luddenly  gaze  at  me.  Gradually  I  brought  the  various. 
Kits  I  had  affected  to  speak  of  to  a  point,  and  then  I  earnestly  told  her,  and  with  consi- 
ile  emotion,  that  I  had  some  oaose  for  jealousy,  and  that  she  must  excuse  the  distraction 
nd  with  which  she  saw  me  agitated. 

Tavihg  thus  interested  her  feelings,  I  theu  turned  the  oonversatioo  with  all  my  ingenuity 
« .time,  and  finally  the  place  of  guilt,  relating  several  drcumstanoes  which  the  stranger, 
Vlandevillo  Webster,  hod  mentioned  ooncerning  the  discovery,  and  in  which  she  had 
ra  part*  even  to  the  sum  by  which  he  had  purchased  her  silence.    Her  emotion  incress. 

>  amazement  and  alarm,  convinced  me  that  he  had  told  no  untrue  tale,  but  still  she  only 
»d  to  grieve  in  sympathy  for  my  distress.  I  was,  however,  satisfied  with  the  testimony 
r  witness,  and  as  to  have  offered  her  money  for  a  more  circumstantial,  disclosure  would 
been  improper,  I  abruptly  quitted  her  and  proceeded  directly  to  London.  The  expiring 
rs  of  affection  for  Maria  prevented  me  from  disclosing  my  name,  feebly  hoping  that  some 
eable  mistake  might  possibly  yet  be  discovered. 

y  reception  by  Maria  was  with  all  the  flutter  and  fondness  of  pure  and  fervent  affect ion» 

Heavens  I  but  her  blandishments  were  as  the  foldings  of  a  serpent — my  anguish  moro 

Iful  than  the  agonies  of  Loocoon  I— but  I  stifled  my  disgust     She  spoke  of  her  children. 

the  admiration  of  a  mother.     She  brought  them  to  me  with  delight,  but  I  discerned  that 

mce  or  twice  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  speculation  in  her  eyes.     In  all,  save  in  those 

trous  gUnces,  she  was  what  she  had  ever  been ;  but  my  heart,  though  not  altogether 

itedt  was  perplexed,  and  its  throbs  were  as  the  stingiogs  of  scorpions. 

rsft  and  cunning  were  never  so  perfectly  performed  as  on  tjiat  fatal  morning.     It  was 

nible  to  look  upon  her  with  suspicion.     Innocence  was  in  all  her  gestures ;  but  once  I- 

ler  hastily  turn  her  head  to  conceal  a  sudden  gush  of  tears*    After  this,  could  I  doubt  ? 

ig  my  love  to  the  winds. 

brief  embarrassed  pause  took  place  for  a  moment ;  without  saying  a  word,  I  ordered  the- 

ry-moid  to  convey  the  children  to  their  grandmother,  and  then  sternly  remained  in 

e  till  they  were  gone.     Maria  sat  pale  and  amazed  i  she  asked  no  question^perhaps 

inable.     She  saw  the  children  depart  without  emotion  and  without  caress.    Never  was 

t)ed  guilt  so  visibly  confounded. 

lien  tbe  carriage,  with  the  ohUdron  and  servant,  had  left  the  house,  I  then  said,  with- 

n  voice,  but  my  heart  wept  blood  from  every  pore,  **  Madam,  answer  me  a  few  questions**' 

le  made  no  reply,  but  I  continued. 

V^en  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Mandeville  Webster  ?'* 

le  made  no  reply. 

^as  it  in  your  journey  ^between  Bath  and  I..ondqn  ?** 

le  made  no  reply. 

Answer  me,  unhappy  woman ;  I  would,  for  your  own  sake,  spare  you  from  the  tongues 

)  world ;  answer  me  P* — and  in  saying  these  words,  I  rose ;  she,  at  the  same  time,  also 

d  up,  and  extending  her  arms  in  frenzy,  burst  into  a  wild,  demoniac  fit  of  mirthless  laugh- 

>  shrill,  so  hideous,  so  unlike  all  human  sound,  that  I  shudder  with  horror  as  I  think  of  it., 
suddenly  pausing,  she  looked  solemnly  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  dropped  senseless  oa 
Mr. 

nnanity,  and  some  feeling  of  withered  tenderness,  would  not  allow  me  to  leave  her  till  her 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  women,  had  recalled  her  senses.  But  as  soon  as  I 
red  the  dawn  of  returning  reason,  I  left  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  her  father's,  where 
id  his  lordship  at  home,  in  his  library  alone.  I  hastened  into  his  presence,  but  as  I  entered 
wm,  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  I  threw  myself  on  his  shoulder,  unable  to  speak, 
ker  this  paroxysm  had  subsided  he  requested  ne  to  be  seated,  and,  I  thought  with  an 
*  eoldness  and  distance,  inquired  what  so  agitated  me,  and  when  I  had  returned  to 
nd. 

I  mannerVas  additional  proof,  it  was  as  if  he  knew  and  connived  at  the  guiH.  He  Is 
luted  with  my  dishonour,  I  inwardly  said,  but  his  regard  for  achild«  to  whom  he  was  ever 
Bd,  has  made  him  take  her  part.  The  thought  passed  through  my  mhid  like  eleotricity, 
icrved  mc  to  be  firm.     Accordingly,  collecting  myself,  I  told  him  ^hat  I  had  the  mil- 
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foKtuaB  to'  ImnL    I  told  Urn  ilU4ioir  it  MoidMitalljr  ^nt  rMflhedmy  keariaf  in 
totl»6uiiiiDfllioB  of  the  laadicdy,  and  the  droadful  ■oou  I  bid  jnit  witaMiad. 

Duiiiitt  nil  iiiliiil liiil  till  lit  ■■  ■iliiiir  III  liii  rliiittiffi.  hut  It  mi  flin  Jiinrr  nf  ■flwiHpu^ 

aadf  not  like  Iwn^  of  ooniieroatioit;  fi>r  he  wn  a-otlm,  lelf  mihdned  pfauncter^  eeldmoffUg 
guard,  and  shrewd  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 

WheU'I  had  eloied  mf  wild  story,  he  ohuIb  no  remark,  bat  rising,  walked  wvent  tiniiQf 
aoraii  the  library.  I  coneeiTed  that  he  was  meditating  what  reply  to  mke^  and  waitM  with 
roMihitkm :  at  last  he  stopped  oppooito  to  ne  and.  said  emphiitioally» 

«<  This  ii  a  strange  busioosB.  It  is  not  impossible  to  be  true."— At  this  eipwssion  lawr  hk 
countenance  ofaangeb  and  a  tear  rush  into  his  eyes,  wfaidi  be  hastily  wiped  away. 

The  sight  of  that  most  respectable,  and  in  all  things  serene  and  self-peesessed  old  man,  m 
afBKted,  touched  me  with  excpiisito  pity.  I  rose,  and  being  now-  certain  tiiat  notUog  isooU 
change  the  woeful  fact,  I  said  abmptly  that  while  I  remained  in  town  my  home  would  be  il  my 
mother's  with  the  ohildren,  but  that  the  unfortunate  Maria  woold  require  his  care. 

'*  You  have  lost  no  time  since  your  arrival,"  replied  he,  a  little  proudly  as  I  thought;  *  Init 
I  will  call  on  you  in  the  oourse  of  the  day." 

We  then  ported.  There  was  nothing  hi  this  sad  interview  to  make  me  question  what  I 
had  heard ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  my  jealousy,  ft  wtf 
a  spur  in  die  side  of  my  intent  to  have  the  legal  preliminaries  for  a  divorce  instituted  witiioilt 
^elay.  » 

By  this  time  agitation  had  exhausted  my  strength,  in  so  much  that  when  I  reached  vT 
mother's  house  I  was  setiousty  indisposed,  and  the  children  with  their  gladness  and  innooeBt 
caresses  augmented  my  dejection.  My  mother  was  not  at  home ;  the  maid  had  described  to 
her  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  had  seen  me,  and  the  old  lady  had  instantly  gone  to  ttif 
house.  I  was  not,  however,  acquainted  with  this  circumstance  at  the  time,  and  condud^ 
that  her  absence  was  in  consequence  of  her  reluctance  to  see  me,  ibrgettfng  in  that  discon^^'' 
late  moment,  that  the  mother's  heart  ever  prompts  her  to  fly  to  her  oi&pring  in  distress.  &^* 
a  deplorable  fbtality  was  upon  me,  and  everything  that  took  place  on  that  eventful  dav  ml 
tered  to  the  sharpening  of  my  affliction. 

After  waiting-  some  time  for  the  return  of  Lady  Osprey,  I  called  In  the  nursery-maid 
learnt  where  she  hod  gone.  With  boiling  veins,  and  a  head  incapable  at  combining  two  thouL-. 
I  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  her,  but  in  that  crisis  she  returned ;  on  reaching  my  house,  she  ir' 
informed  that  Maria  had  left  it  in  a  hackney  ooach  without  saying  where  she  intended  to 
The  servants  were  all  alarmed,  and  no  one  could  give  the  slightest  clue  to  the  mysterious 
sion  in  which,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  had  returned. 

I  then  told  her  ladyship  of  the  discovery,  and  at  the  same  time  Lord  Baronsdole  was  aunouno^l 
he  too  had  been  at  my  house,  and  had  been  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  Maria  hod  witll^ 
drawn  herself.  His  look  was  firm  but  stern,  he  had  summoned  all  his  fortitude,  and  while  It 
was  evident  that  his  spirit  was  writhing  with  a  thousand  wounds,  his  countenance  hod  an  «iC 
of  tesolution  and  sadness. 

*Let  us  not,"  said  he,  "waste  time  In  idle  talk ;  your  happiness  and  mine  are  equally  nt- 
stake ;  I  have  thought  on  all  you  have  told  me  j  there  may  be  some  error,  and  we  must  begUl^ 
the  Investigation  a-new.  I  have  a  post-chaise  at  the  door — you  must  go  with  me  to  thnt 
landlady — she  shall  not  earn  her  bribe  from  our  credulity.** 

I  made  no  answer,  but  seized  my  hat  to  accompany  him  in  an  instant ;  he  wrung  his  hands 
with  emotion ;  another  messenger  wos  first  despatehed  to  my  house,  and  also  to  his  lordabin^ 
to  ascertain  if  Maria  had  returned,  but  they  brought  back  no  tidings. 

•We  then  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  chaise,  and  reached  the  urn  early  in  the  evening,  wlion^. 
in  passittpto  a  parlour,  we  met  Maria  I    I  had  before  this  received  proof  enough,  but  the  aight 
of  'her  there  erowned  the  evidence.     Why  hod  she  come  to  that  house  ?  I  had  not  mentloMd- 
anytUng  to  her  of  my  having  been  there.     By  what  miraculous  accident  had  she  comob  «ad 
for  what  other  purpose  than  to  deal  with  the  bribed  landlady  ?  rushed  in  frenzy  on  my  mt-^f, 

Before  I  had  thne  to  make  any  remark  Maria  pulled  the  bell,,  and  requested  the  pneaMM^ 
of  the  landlady,  and  on  her  entrance  demanded  with  a  steady  voice  if  she  was  the  Ml«tm» 
Osprey  of  whom  die  had  spoken  to  me. 
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« 

The  good  woman,  before  answering,  looked  confused,  and  then  said,  hesitatingly,  that  she 
was  Rot,  and  I  exclaimed  with  indignation — 

"  These  tricks,  Maria,  will  senre  you  no  longer.  How  came  you  here  ?  by  what  instinct 
have  you  thought  of  this  house  ?  How  much  was  your  bribe  ?  Sir  Mandeville  Webster's  was 
a  hundred  guineas." 

Maria  made  no  answer,  she  only  looked  at  mc,  but  the  landlady  started  at  the  name  of  Sir 
Mandeville,  and  I  tamed  to  Lord  Baronsdale. 

**  It  would  not  be  ezpenstve,**  said  I,  **  to  get  any  evidence  desired  from  this  woman.*' 

*'  You  are  right,**  said  his  lordship,  with  a  sigh,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief, 
exclaiming  with  great  fervour,  **  oh,  Maria,  to  what  devil  have  you  sold  yourself?  to  look  so* 
hmocent—to  be  so  plausible  I  and " 

<* You  are  not  satisfied  ?"  was  her  reply.  <*  Let  Osprey  take  the  woman  in  his  chaise  and 
proceed  with  her  to  Bath ;  and,  my  lord,  till  I  am  proved  guilty,  give  me  your  protection ;  I 
will  go  with  you.** 

The  energy  with  which  this  was  said,  strengthened  the  impression  which  so  many  circum- 
stances had  made.     It  was  unlike  the  gentle  and  retiring  Maria  to  show  herself  so  decisive. 

The  journey  to  Bath  was  arranged  as  she  proposed ;  the  landlady  at  first  made  some- 
scruple,  but  it  was  stifled  by  the  words  '*  you  must,"  from  Maria. 

We  travelled  all  night,  but  slowly,  as  it  was  desired,  or  rather  ordered,  by  Maria,  that  we 
should  not  reach  Bath  till  an  advanced  hour  in  the  morning,  and  that  no  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  for  her  to  have  any  further  communication  with  the  landlady.  I  was  spell-bound 
—I  could  not  divine  her  intent— but  she  appeared  animated  by  some  extraordinary  purpose, 
and  she  never  once  appeared  to  notice  me. 

When  we  reached  Bath,  instead  of  proceeding  to  any  hotel,  she  directed  the  chaise  to  a 
particular  house  in  Pultney  Street,  and  ours  to  follow.  On  reaching  the  door,  the  instant 
that  it  was  opened,  she  directed  her  father  to  come  in  with  her,  and  the  landlady  and  I  to  follow. 
She.  then,  with  the  same  apparent  equanimity,  ordered  the  servant  to  bid  Lady  Heatherstone, 
his  mistress,  come  to  her  for  a  single  moment-^we  were  still  standing  when  the  lady  entered- 

The  landlady,  on  seeing  her  ladyship,  started,  and  turning  suddenly  to  me,  before  any  other 
eonld  ntter  a  word,  said,  with  an  agitated  voice,  "  This  is  the  Mistress  Osprey." 

The  lady  instantly  turned  pale,  and  gazing  at  the  landlady,  whom  she  at  once  recognized^ 


"You  mistake,  I  am  Lady  Heatherstone." 

**  Oh,  why  did  you  add  the  guilt  of  falsehood  to  your  sin  ?'*  cried  the  contrite  landlady ;  **  yoo' 
.  tdd  me  yourself  your  name,  on  the  vile  morning  of  that  night  when  you  and  this  other  lady 
Itopped  at  our  house." 

Lftdy  Heatherstone  rejoined—"  You  are  in  some  mistake ;  but  what  does  this  mean  ?  why, 
kdiet  uid  gentlelnen,  are  you  here,  and  what  is  the  object  of  these  questions  ?" 

Lord  Baronsdale  said  nothing,  but,  with  his  mouth  pursed,  seemed  waiting  some  result. 

**  Madam,"  after  a  momentary  pause,  said  I,  *<  when  I  last  saw  your  friend.  Sir  Mandeville 
'Wrt>tter '• 

**  Oh,  Webster !  do  you  know  him  ?"  was  her  exclamatfon  of  astonishment,  and  she  flung 
iMndf  on  a  sofa,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

I  rushed  towards  Maria  to  catch' her  in  mv  embrace,  but  her  spirit  was  gone — I  had  only 
her  corpse*  in  my  arms. 

Fh>m  that  bout  I  have  but  existed— »our  unhappy  children  are  both  dead.  Had  they  lived, 
pariiaps,  I  might  have  endeavoured  to  resume  my  profession,  but  the  eldest  only  survived  a  year, 
ai4  the  second  scarcely  another.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  but  a  breathing  thing— an 
'abitnct  of  humanity,  and  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  has  been  my  home.  Had  we  possessed 
•ny  tiich  asylum  in  Engbind  I  had  not  come  to  Sidly.  But  it  matters  not— all  places  are  now 
dwtoine. 


THE    END. 
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HOWARD    PINCKNEY. 


CHAPTER  L 

«  Ah,  whHher  away,  Fitsburtt  ?**  taid  Colonel  Bentley  to  Mi  friciid  at  they  met  in  a  faabioa. 
«ble  8tt«et  of  a  certain  gay  metropotts ;  **  you  step  as  if  yon  irere  carrying  your  slurts  from  a 
fftsoally  bailiff,  and  that's  more  in  oharaeter  with  me  than  with  you.** 

'*  Colonel,  how  does  the  world  treat  you?"  rejoined  Fitzhurst,  taking  the  proffered  hand  of 
the  military  gentleman  of  the  militia,— for  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  such  soldiers  had  given 
tke  colonel  his  title. 

<*  So,  BO — merely  so,  so,"  replied  the  colonel ;  **  which  way  are  you  going,  Fitzhurst?** 

**  I  am  walking  towards  the  wharf,"  replied  Fitzhurst,  raising  his  hand  from  his  side  with  a 
letter  in  it  as  he  spoke ;  "  I  have  just  received  this  from  my  friend,  Howard  Pinckney.  He  hat 
arri?ed  in  New  York  from  England,  and  I  expect  him  to  spend  some  time  with  me  befoi^  he 
4r6turn8  to  Charleston.'* 

**  Ah, 'the  gentleman  you  travelled  on  the  continent  with,  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak  of 
#•  often  and  so  highly  ?** 

"The  same." 

'*  Egad,  if  your  account  of  him  be  true,  he'll  make  a  sensation  among  the  fair  folka--hey  ?" 

**  Yes,  if  he  tries  ;  but  he  writes  as  if  he  were  worn  out  with  excitement,  and  wished  to  get 
into  some  quiet  nook  and  vegetate  awhile.  My  father,  in  consequence  of  the  gout,  thinks  he 
will  remain  in  the  country  this  coming  winter.  The  old  gentleman  fears  that  the  temptations 
of  the  table  at  the  dinner  parties  in  town  will  be  too  much  for  him.  My  aunt  and  sister  will 
not  of  course  leave  him,  and  I  of  course  must  not  leave  them ;  so  if  Pinckney  has  any  wish  of 
hnitating  those  beasts  that  burrow  through  the  winter,  I  can  accommodate  him  with  quarters.*' 

**  *  Quarters  r  that's  a  military  phrase,  Fitzhurst,  hey  ?  quartering  on  the  enemy that's  a 

good  tale,  isn't  it  ?  I  must  quarter  somewhere,  and  as  I  don*t  believe  I  have  an  enemy  in  the 
world,  I  must  quarter  on  my  friends.  Fitzhurst,  I  tell  you  that  she-dragon  of  an  aunt  of  mine 
to  as  close  as  a  money-box  that  is  only  meant  to  receive  and  not  to  yield  a  cent  until  its  disso- 
lotion,  or  until  it  bursts  with  the  boardhig.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  her  mortal,-. 
oh !  I  tell  you,  Fitzhnnt,  I  want  the  trifling  matter  of  a  hundred  dolian— can*t  you  let  me 
have  it?** 

**  Yes,  colonel,  I  can  accommodate  yen,  and  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  I  must  step  down  to 
ibe  boat,  which  must  be  in  by  this  time,  and  will  meet  you  at  the  hotel  in  half  an  hour.*' 

<'  Fitzhurst,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yon.*' 

**  Not  at  all.  Good  luok  to  yon  tfll  then,  ookmel,**  replied  Fitzhurst,  and  they  parted --the 
oblonel  proceeding  directly  to  the  hotel  to  await  the  coming  of  Fitzhurst,  while  that  gentleman 
hastened  to  the  wharf. 

Preferring  to  walk,  Fitzhurst  had  ordered  Pompey,  the  woolly-headed  official  of  the  coech- 
box,  to  drive  to  the  place.  There  he  was,  sure  enough,  propped  high  up  in  his  seat,  and  looking 
with  an  air  of  aristocratic  disdain  upon  the  hacks  and  hackney-coachmen  around.  The  hack- 
,fiien  had  ordered  Pompey  not  to  approximate  too  closely  to  their  stand,  as  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  call  the  right  of  way,  and  he,  with  much  such  a  feelfaig  as  one  of  the  noblesse  of 
the  ancient  regime  would  have  entertained  if  ordered  by  a  mob  of  the  canaille  not  to  approach 
them,  was  holding  back  his  horses  in  fear  and  contempt. 

**  See  here,  darkey,*'  said  one  of  them  to  him  on  observing  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
coach,  "keep  back  and  wait  till  your  betters  are  served;  you*re  sure  of  your  load,  old  boy,  so 
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just  wait  for  It  there.    A  little  walking  wont  hurt*em,  and  if  it  does  I'll  bring  *em  to  you  for  a 
small  charge.** 

'*  I  say,  Boby**  called  out  another  hackman  to  him  who  had  just  spoken,  **  twig  that  blackey'i 
wool,  will  ye ;  hang  me,  if  it  don't  stand  out  like  a  turkey-cock*s  feathers  when  he's  a  strutting* 
and  its  combed  back  as  if  Che  feller  was  a  preacher.  I  took  just  such  a  looking  feller  the  other 
day,  only  he  had  a  white  skin  on  him ;  dang  me  if  I  know  how  far — I  only  charged  him  two 
dollars  for  the  ride,  and  he  poked  the  new  ordinance  at  me,  and  I  had  to  let  him  off  for  fifty 
€ents.     I  say,  Mr  Darkness  (to  Pompey),  what  will  you  take  to  take  me  all  about  town  ?" 

Pompey  disdained  to  reply.  If  any  one  had  been  sitting  along  side  of  him,  he  would  perhaps 
have  heard  him  murmur  something  about  **  white  poor  trash  being  below  a  coloured  gentle- 
man's notice.'*  Nothing  that  Pompey  said,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  those  around. 
Pompey  was  evidently,  in  the  abundance  of  his  contempt,  doing  his  best  to  produce  the 
impression  upon  the  hackmen  that  not  a  word  of  their's  fell  upon  his  ears,  and  that  his  eyei 
fell  upon  vacancy,  though  the  latter  organs  every  now  and  then,  by  a  sharp  glance,  betrayed 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  their  owner,  that  the  hackmen  might  play  him  some  scurvy  trick  or 
Qther. 

If  they  entertained  any  such  designs  against  Pompey*s  peace  and  dignity,  they  were  detemd 
from  fulfilling  them,  for  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr  Fitzhurst  made  his  appearance,  and 
Pompey  took  care  to  address  him,  and  ask  if  he  should  move  any  farther  forward.  His  young 
master  said  **  No,'*  and  stood  in  the  crowd,  near  by,  watching  the  advance  of  the  steam-boat, 
which,  unlike  those  of  the  western  waters,  could  be  seen  in  a  near  bend  of  the  harbour  hurrying 
to  its  place  of  destination — punctual  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  advertised  to  appear. 

Fitzhurst  could  not  but  be  amused,  as  the  boat  was  approaching,  with  the  crowd  about  him. 
"  Will  you  have  a  *■  Gazette,'  sir ;  the  last  news  is  in  it,"  asked  a  ragged  boy,  poking  at  the  same 
time  a  newspaper  almost  in  the  face  of  Fitzhurst.  **  This  is  the  *  Courier,***  said  another  boy^ 
dovetailing  himself  between  the  first  vender  of  news  and  the  person  addressed ;  **  it  has  all  the 
news  of  the  week,  and  to-day's  into  the  bargain,  and  its  only  a  *  levy.'  '*  **  This,  shr,  is  only  a 
penny,"  quoth  another  lad,  who,  like  his  paper,  was  smaller  than  either  of  the  others,  and  had 
contrived  to  get  before  both  of  them  as  Fitzhurst  drew  back  to  avoid  the  personal  contact  ef 
the  last  supplicant 

*<No,  no;  I  want  none  of  them,'*  said  Fitzhurst  good-humouredly. 

'*  Stand  aside,  boys,"  exclaimed  a  great  lubber  gruffly,  as  he  edged  the  boys  away  with  two 
large  baskets  that  he  bore  on  either  arm  containing  cakes  and  fruit,  by  the  sale  of  which  he 
gained  his  livelihood.  **  Stand  aside,  you're  always  in  the  way  of  gentlemen."  Then  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  after  he  had  shoved  the  boys  aside,  he  said  to  Fitzhurst,  **  Won't  you  have  some 
fruit  or  cakes,  shr?"    Fitzhurst  shook  his  head. 

*•  Do,  sir,  they're  very  cheap ;"  and  thrusting  his  right  arm  through  the  handle  of  the 
basket  which  he  carried  on  that  member,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  raise  the  napkin  from  the 
cakes  which  he  bore  in  the  left-hand  basket,  he  turned  his  head  in  the  act,  when  the  smallest 
boy  took  the  opportunity  slily  to  slip  his  hand  in  and  purloin  an  apple.  As  soon  as  he  grasped 
the  forbidden  fruit  he  withdrew  it  so  suddenly  as  to  strike  the  arm  of  the  fruitmaut  who  turned 
quickly  and  detected  him.  Enraged  at  the  theft,  and  having  his  hands  occupied,  the  fruit* 
vender  drew  back  his  foot  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  the  boy.  As  he  kicked  at  the 
brchin,  a  hackman,  standing  by,  raised  his  whip,  the  thong  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  so 
that  it  formed  a  loop,  and  caught  in  it  the  foot  of  the  fruitman,  who  consequently  lost  Us 
balance  and  pitched  over  on  his  back,  scattering  his  fruit  and  cakes  around  like  the  gifts  of 
C;eres— though  certainly  not  making  a  free-will  ofiering.  On  the  first  moment  of  the  fellow's 
confusion  at  his  mishap  the  boy  made  his  escape,  while  the  hackmen  caught  up  hastily  sundiy 
of  his  cakes  and  apples,  to  save  him  the  trouble.  The  moment  he  recovered  himself  they 
stood  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  whistling  and  gazing  at  the  steamboat,  which  hadiioir 
reached  the  wharf,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  unconscious  of  his  misfortune. 

Fitzhurst  had  just  time  to  offer  the  fellow  the  only  consolation  he  could  appreciate— t 
pecuniary  consideration  for  his  loss,  when,  on  glancing  towards  the  steamboat,  which  waft  aow 
rapidly  dhchargwg  her  passengers,  he  beheld  his  friend,  Howard  Pinckney. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  hmUy  of  Mr  Htzhurst,  senior,  consented  to  remain  on 
bis  estate  during  the  winter.     That  family  consisted  of  the  son  whom  we  ha?e  already  intro- 
duced to  our  readers,  whose  christian  name  was  Sidney,  a  daughter,  Frances,  or,  as  she  was 
generally  called,  Fanny  Fitzhurst,  and  a  maiden  lady,  the  aunt  of  these  two  last-named 
iodividuals;  a  sister  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  senior,  named  Rachellina  Fitzhurst. 

Paul  was  the  christian  name  of  the  old  gentleman.  He  had  lately  been  suffering  severely 
Trader  an  attac^k  of  the  gout,  and  it  was  not  without  several  mental  struggles,  in  anticipating 
those  of  speech  which  he  feared  to  hold  with  his  sister  on  the  subject,  that  he  made  up  his 
snind,  if  the  contest  alluded  to  should  not  be  too  severe,  that  he  would  remain  in  the  country. 
He  determined,  iC  he  could  not  hold  out,  however,  to  capitulate  upon  what  terms  he  might— 
perhaps  yield  himself  a  prisoner,  and  be  taken  into  town. 

**  In  the  country,'*  thought  he,  in  turning  over  the  advantages  of  the  project  in  his  own 
mind—"  in  the  country  I  shall  have  my  children's  company  more.     I  shall  escape  such  an 
eternal  round  of  company,  for  though  I  like  company  when  I  am  well,  what  good  docs  it  do  me 
when  I  have  the  gout?    In  town,  if  I  go  into  the  parlour;  I  must  be  fixed  off  into  something 
like  what  becomes  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  yes,  from  self-respect — for  company  will  be 
constantly  coming.     It's  not  so  delightful  a  matter  to  deprive  myself  of  the  comforts  of  a 
morning-gown  and  squeeze  my  limbs  into  the  tight  circumference  of  a  coat.     If  I  go  into  the 
parlour  I  feel  I  ought  to  do  it,  for  I  am  not  comfortable  if  I  don't ;  and  if  I  do,  the  gout  takes 
possession  of  every  limb  ;  and  then,  if  I  remain  in  my  room,  I  have  no  company  at  all.  Fanny's 
willing  to  stay  with  me,  I  know,  but  when  her  friends  call,  she  must  see  them — and  parties- 
parties — she  must  go  to  parties ;  and  if  I  send  for  Jqe  Hartley  to  come  and  take  a  game  of  chess 
with  me  up  in  my  chamber,  for  company's  sake,  the  fellow  only  irritates  me.     He  must  make, 
he  does  make,  a  s:y  move  when  a  twitch  seizes  me,  for  I  know  I  am    the  better  player. ,  He 
never  beat  me  in  his  life  when  I  was  well,  if  I  was  in  the  humour  for  playing ;  and  tliere's 
Sidney,  he  must  be  out  and  about,  I  don't  like  to  confine  him  to  the  game,  and  what's  the 
Use  of  playing  with  him,  I  can  always  beat  him,  and  he  never  cares  if  I  do ;  he  pays  no  atten- 
Uon  to  the  game  whatever ;   its  throwing  time  away.    No,  no :    I  must  stay  in  the  country ; 
then  Fanny  will  be  with  me,  and  not  so  much  company  to  take  her  off.    When  she  goes,  sister 
E^achellina  can't  attend  me,  and  I'm  left  to  that  black  jade,  Beck.     She  tosses  my  bandages 
^bout  and  round  my  poor  limbs  as  though  she  were  playing  with  Rachellina's  pet  puppy.     It 
lout  signify ;  old  maids  are  a  crabbed  set     I  have  no  doubt,  before  I  can  accomplish  this 
Arrangement,  the  excitement  and  worry  of  mind  will  increase  greatly  my  gout.     But  I  must 
remain  here — I  must  settle  it  the  first  favourable  opportunity." 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  this  favourable  opportunity  occurred.  Miss  Rachellina 
dad  suggested  several  alterations  in  the  furniture,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  her 
brother  instantly  consent  to  them.  On  the  next  morning  the  order  was  given,  and  Pompey 
^as  despatched  to  the  city,  twenty  miles  off,  to  have  it  fulfilled.  On  Pompey*s  return,  he 
i>rought  with  him  a  package  which  he  said  Colonel  Bentley  had  told  him  to  give  to  his  master. 
It  proved  to  be  a  splendid  set  of  jewellery,  which,  without  informing  his  daughter  of  liis  in- 
tention, Mr  Fitzhurst  had  ordered  from  Paris  for  her. 

With  perhaps  less  of  parental  ostentation  than  he  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
exhibited,  Mr  Fitzhurst  presented  them  to  Fanny.  While  she  was  looking'at  them  and  admiring 
them,  her  father,  after  two  or  three  premonitory  coughs,  and  after  twisting  in  his  huge  arm- 
chair as  if  his  gout  was  more  than  usually  severe,  said : 

«  Fanny,  my  dear  daughter — ah,  ah  !  oh,  my  Fanny,  my  dear,  fix  this  bandage  a  little  looser. 
Be  very  careful,  my  dear  child,  do  not  in  mercy  touch  my  great  toe.  I  feel  as  if  it  .were  a 
pincushion— as  if  ten  thousand  pins  and  needles  were  running  into  it.  Daughter,  do  draw  the 
centre  table  a  little  nearer  to  me,  and  spread  the  map  of  the  county  on  it  Ah,  our  country 
road  has  been  so  well  mended,  the  supervisor  tells  me,  as  he  was  here  for  the  tax  yesterday, 
that  It  will  be  almost  as  good  as  if  it  were  M'Adamised." 
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**  At  if  it  were  M'Adamised,  brother  r  ejaculated  Miss  Rachellina  Fitzharst  in  some  heat. 

/'  Upon  my  honour,  sister,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman  with  considerable  emphasis,  "yoa 
said  that  like  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Yes,  as  good,  almost  as  good  as  if  it  were  M*  Adamised— 
80  the  supervisor  teNs  me,  I  don*t  know  the  liMt  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  have  not,  as  yoa 
know,  travelled  the  road  for  a  month ;  I  don't  believe  I  shall  see  a  foot  of  it  for  the  whole 
winter.  Sister  and  daughter  (in  a  subdued  Voice  as  though  his  regret  was  great),  1  dotft 
believe  but  what — that  is,  1  fear  we  shall  have  to  spend  this  winter  in  the  country.** 

**  In  the  country  I^  exclaimed  Miss  Rachellina  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  heard  someawKal 
calamity.     "  Why,  brother,  twenty  miles  from  the  city ;  the  Hartleys  gone  to  town,  and  tike 
Bentleys  going ;  with  no  neighbours  but  the  farmers  about  here  and  the  people  of  the  viEas^; 
and  the  road  to  the  city  so  bad  that  it  will  be  impossible — ^it's  worse  than  imprisonment.        I 
would  not  myself,  nor  would  I  have  Fanny,  travel  that  road  in  winter.    Twenty  miles !  aLvd 
sijich  a  road ;  no,  I  would  not  travel  it,  brother,  for  your  estate.     The  consequence  is,  we  s^mU 
be  here  all  winter  without  once  seeing  the  city.** 

Mr  Fitzhurst,  who  claimed  some  honour  himself  for  the  locality  of  the  road,  which  he  '^^nt 
often  heard  to  assert  would  be  an  excellent  one  when  it  came  to  be  M'Adamised,  felt  st^'Kne- 
what  offended  by  what  his  sister  had  said  against  it.  He,  therefore,  replied — a  twitch  of  the 
gout  seizing  him  at  the  same  time — with  more  than  his  usual  asperity  : 

-*<  Upon  my  honour.  Miss  Fitzhurst — ^you  do  not,  upon  my  honour,  madam,  deserve  t!te 
safety,  and  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  a  direct  road.  Show  me  a  straighter  road  ?  VWrmeHn 
are  five  miles  of  it  M'Adamised  now^and  as  soon  as  the  spring  will  allow,  it  will  be  finl^l^ 
to  the  city.  It  has  been  thoroughly  repaired — the  supervisor  told  me  so  yesterday,  you  Mw^ 
him  here  yourself.     Why,  yes ;  now  I  remember,  you  spoke  in  praise  of  the  road.** 

**  In  praise  of  the  road,'*  replied  Miss  Rachellina,  feeling  that  at  this  point  it  was  neceft^tfy 
for  her  to  make  some  defence  ;  "  so  I  did  speak  in  praise  of  the  road,  such  as  it  was  in  the  sU>n- 
mer,  but  summer  is  not  winter,  brother." 

"  Sister,  I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  fact,"  said  Mr  Fitzhurst  with  a  solemn  inclination  ^^ 
the  head ;  "  I  am  certainly  aware  of  that  fact,  but  the  supervisor,  Mr  Lenson,  tells  me  ti^^ 
arrangements  are  made  to  have  hands  on  the  road  all  the  winter ;  that  thereby  all  the 
holes  will  be  filled  up,  and  that  rails  will  be  laid  across  the  soft  places.*' 

"  Rails  !  such  travelling,  I  suppose,  you  call  riding  on  a  rail-road.     Do  you,  brother?'* 

"  Yes,  sister,  it's  a  rail- road,  I  suppose,  if  it's  composed  of  rails,  but—" 

"  Yes,  brother,  but  the  jolting,  the  jolting — it  will  be  enough  to  shake  one  to  pieces.** 

"  I  know,  it  sister ;  upon  my  honour  1  know  it ;  and  how  do  you  think  that  I,  with  my 
my  infirmities,  am  to  get  into  town  over  it  ?" 

During  this  discussion  Fanny  said  not  a  word.  She  received  the  announcement  of  h' 
father's  intention  of  staying  in  the  country  with  a  face  that  was  quite  solemn  at  first,  b' 
which  soon  relaxed  into  an  arch  expression  as  the  debate  waxed  warm.  These  discussio^^' 
between  her  father  and  aunt  never  had  anything  serious  in  them  ;  they  generally  ended  in  ^ 
miff  of  the  moment,  which  was  soon  forgotten.  There  is  no  telling  how  far,  however  ti^^ 
solemn  subject  might  have  carried  them,  for  it  was  one  of 'the  gravest  controversies  they  b^*^ 
ever  held,  when  the  servant  entered — Miss  Rachellina's  especial  servant,  a  little  black  gi^^^' 
named  Thisbe  by  the  lady  herself— and  announced  that  there  was  a  carriage  coming  up  tF'^*® 
lan^,  and  that  she  believed  it  was  Miss  Bentley*s.  Miss  Bentley  and  Miss  Rachellina  tre 
^especial  friends.  The  latter  rose,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  door,  receive  her  friend,  and  l^ 
raid  her  in ;  but  as  a  parting  shot,  ere  she  closed  the  door  after  her,  she  said : 

"  Well,  brother,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  you  will  have  your  own  way ;  but  I  don't  see  how  f^^^ 
can  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience,  to  your  duty  as  a  parent,  to  keep  your  daughter  out  b^  ^^ 
all  winter  without  any  society,  except  such  plebeian  people  as  we  shall  have  visiting  us  fr*^^"* 
the  village.  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  how  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  notions  of  family  resP^  ^ 
and  regard  for  your  daughter." 

So  speaking.  Miss  Rachellina,  with  her  highest  touch  of  dignity,  threw  back  her  head    "^^^^ 
the  bow  of  ribbon  on  the  top  of  her  cap  bobbed  as  if  it  would  snap  off  like  a  hollyhock  i*^"    * 
high  wind,  and  closed  the  door.  ^ 

"Ahem!  ahem!'*  commenced  Mr  Fitzhurst,  clearing  his  throat,  on  being  left  alone  *^^^^ 
bis  daughter.     "  Fanny,  my  dear,  how  do  you  like  your  present?" 
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**  Vf  ly  BMioh  inde«d,  fathflir ;  they  aro  set  so  chastely,  and  are  indeed  beaotUu),  eKcecdingly 
beantiAil ;  but,  lothar,  indeed  I  wU b  you  were  woU  of  your  gout,  for  you  sufTer  so  auob  «Uh 
it ;  and  if  you  were,  I  would  lean  oa  your  anu  at  tbe  parties  tbls  winter,  aod  wear  ray  pro- 
aaqt,  and  nor  tbat  my  dear  father  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Well,  daughter,  I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  tho  carriage  whenever  you  eboose»  and  oo  doubt 
ny  gontswill  be  better  with  your  good  nursing ;  and  then  you  shall  go  in  town  and  ftay  as  long 
u  you  wish,  aod  go  to  all  the  partias." 

**  Haighho !  father,  it  is  Cor  your  gout  I  care,  not  for  myself;  but  last  winter  wai  aoob  a 
daUgbtful  one,  and  I  don*t  see  why  you  should  have  the  gout  this  winter.  No  naMer  ;  I  wMl 
•tay  at  home  and  read,  and  improve  myself,  for  indeed  I  felt  a  great  many  selfHraproaches  last 
winter  after  I  had  returned  from  a  party  and  sat  over  my  solitary  fire  in  my  room.  I  used  to 
think  so  often  that  £  bad  wasted  time,  or  been  giddy,  or  something  always  arose  to  worry  me. 
Beo0Uaet  now,  father,  whenever  I  want  a  book,  no  matter  what  Pompey  or  the  oervants  are 
doings  th^  must  go  to  town  for  it.  1  don*t  believe  Mr  Pincimey's  brother's  friend  will  stay 
very  long  with  us  if  he  has  to  spend  his  time  in  the  country." 

«« My  daughter,  I  hope^hat. ** 

Mr  Pitshurst  was  interrupted  in  his  remark  by  tho  entrance  of  his  sister  and  her  friend. 

**  Niece,'*  said  Miss  Rachellina,  with  a  much  bri|?hter  look  tlioii  that  which  sat  upon  her 
brow  when  she  loft  tbe  room,  "  we  have  one  consolation  and  comfort  in  remaining  in  the  coun- 
try, at  any  rate ;  Miss  Hontlcy  has  just  come  over  to  tell  me  that  she  thought  of  remaining  ; 
and  when  I  told  her  that  brother  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  in  oonsequence  of  his  gout, 
Ae  at  once  decided  upon  it." 

**  Yes,"  said  Miss  Bontley,  after  saluting  MrTitzhurst  and  his  daughter,  '*  I  have  repeat- 
edly thought  to  myself  that  I  should  like  to  spend  this  winter  in  the  country,  and  now  I  aro 

rtfolved." 

Both  Mr  Fitzhurst  and  his  daughter  expressed  themselves  delighted  at  the  news.  As  it 
was  growing  dark,  lights  were  now  brought  in  by  the  servants ;  and  as  Mr  Fitzhurst  could 
act  move,  without  pain,  to  the  parlour,  the  evening  meal  was  handed  round  in  the  room  in 
which  they  were  assembled. 

CHAPTER     III.. 

• 

Ma  Paul  FirziiuasT  was  the  son  of  a  former  governor  of  the  state  in  which  the  scenes  of  our 
aarrative  occurred.  He  was  descended  from  a  very  old  and  noble. family  of  England  ;  one  of 
ihe  younger  branches  of  which  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  they  were  colonies  of 
i^reaC  Britain.  They  acquired  wealth  in  their  new  homes,  and  transmitted  it  to  their  descen- 
lanta,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  retain  it,  notwithstanding  the  repeat  of  tlie  law  of  entail.  . 
Ar  Paul  Fitzhurst  was  as  proud  of  his  pedigree  as  any  Hidalgo  of  Spain  could  possibly  be, 
notwithstanding  he  avowed  himself  a  thoroughgoing  republican,  iiis  ancestors,  however,  ut 
be  time  of  the  revolution,  were  not  supposed  to  be  remarkably  attached  to  the  new  order  of 
hings.  In  fact,  the  cry  of  "  tory  **  had  been  raised  against  ons  of  them  about  tho  tiuie  Chat 
he  colonial  cause  was  darkest;  but  in  the  progress  of  events,  when  the  thirteen  stars  waved 
o  aucccssivo  victories,  and  threatened  their  stripes  in  the  shap^  of  confiscations  to  the  dis- 
Lffected  remnant  who  might  remain  after  their  national  establishment,  this  ancestor  of  Mr 
fitzhurst  received  new  light,  and  though  he  might  have  been  reproached,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
present  day,  with  being  an  "  eleventh  hour "  man,  it  is  certain  that  what  he  lost  in  time  he 
uade  up  in  zeal  as  soon  as  his  eyes  were  opened  upon  the  error  of  his  way.  Since  the  con- 
/eraioD  of  this  ancestor  to  the  republican  cause,  all  the  Fitzhursts  had  been  advocate?  of  it.- 
Tbe  election  of  one  of  them  to  tbe  gubernatorial  chair,  fully  proves  that  the  people  of  their 
state  believed,  at  least,  one  of  them  sincere. 

Mr  Paul  Fitzhurst,  while  he  loved  republicanism,  was  wont  to  eulogise  privately  the- 
British  system  in  some  respects,  but  he  never  could  bring  either  his  son  or  daughter  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  though,  strange  to  say,  his  sister  coincided  with  him. 

In  fact,  Mr  Fitzhurst  looked  upon  himself,  particularly  when  he  caught  the  reflection  from 
a  ntfrror  of  his  powdered  head  and  queue,  and  his  face  caleulated  to  oet  them  off,  as  one  of 
the  last  surviving  representatives  of  tlie  old  aristocracy*     Though  of  a  quick  temper,  Mr 
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Pint  Fitshant  was  aever  known  to  have  but  one  quarrel,  and  that  was  with  his  etder 
brother,  who,  at  the  period  at  which  our  narrative  commenees,  had  been  dead  many  years. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows  :«-His  elder  brother,  Joiiahy  was  a  bachelor,  a  most  sin* 
gular  being,  a  man  of  most  eccentric  habits,  who  became  a  ftnatical  member  of  the  methodist 
ehnrcb,  a  dass  of  Christians  against  whom,  we  wish  it  understood,  we  would  not  say  on^ 
word,  for  we  consider  that  they  have  done  as  much  good  as  any  other  reUgiout  denominatioa«. 
It  was  thought  that  Josiah  had  gotten  a  maggot  in  his  head  before  he  joined  the  metho^isC^ 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  a  short  time  after  his  membership  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  h^^^ 
brother's  queue  was  a  mere  adornment  of  vanity,  a  meretricious,  uns^htly,  and  unr^teo^^si 
iqjpendage  to  the  human  form»  and  that  it  ought  by  all  meant  to  be  abated-— cut  off  fhr^^n 
setting  a  bad  example. 

After  this  conscientious  opinion  had  fbr  some  time  possessed  Josiah*s  head,  he  made         a 
serious  call  upon  his  brother,  formally  introduced  the  theme  which  had  caused  himself  lo 

much  uneasiness,  and  concluded  by  begging  and  praying  him  to  lop  off  that  excrescence         of 
vanity  forthwith. 

As  may  justly  be  supposed,  Paul  was  highly  indignant  thereat     He  peremptorily 
and  so  strongly  was  the  impression  that  Josiah  was  insane  made  upon  Paul's  mind  by 
Interview,  that  he  had  strong  notions  of  taking  out  a  commission  of  lunacy,  for  he  was  feas^     M 
if  Josiah  was  left  to  himself  he  would  nbt  only  squander  his  estate,  but  that  under  his  strac^ags 
hallucination  he  would  commit  some  rash,  perhaps  awfhl  act. 

While  Paul  was  debating  this  subject  with  himself,  Josiah  called  one  day,  and  with  ex^en 
more  earnestness  than  before,  renewed  bis  supplication  that  Paul  would  consent  to  his  pro;K9a- 
sitSon.    Josiah  averred,  that  he  felt  satisfied  that,  if  Panl  did  not  comply,  some  terr5.ft>le 
dispensation  would  overtake  both  of  them.     Paul,  as  firmly  as  before,  refused  to  part  vtrMtH 
his  queue,  but  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  Josiah  was  insane,  ^■.aaci 
he  resolved  that  the  very  next  day  he  would  ride  into  town,  and  consult  counsel  as  to  wIiba:^ 
steps  he  should  take  with  regard  to  his  brother's  unfortunate  mental  malady.     Finding  t  Jima.'t 
he  could  not  prevail  with  Paul,  Josiah  appeared  to  drop  the  idea.      He  remained  with 
brother  for  several  hours  conversing  upon  different  topics,  until  dinner  was  announced,  wl 
the  brothers  sat  down  together,  and  partook  of  a  very  hearty  meal.    They  broached  somi 
Paul's  best  Madeira,  and  afterwards,  when  reflecting  upon  the  matter,  Paul  could  not  but 
of  the  opinion  that  Josiah  tried  to  get  him  to  drink  more  than  was  his  custom.     However"^    ^^ 
Is  not  known  whether  Josiah  succeeded  or  not,  but  after  they  had  cracked  a  bottle  apier^:'^* 
and  smoked  several  cigars,  Paul  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  as  they  sat  together. 

It  is  not  known  what  could  have  tempted  Josiah ;  whether  the  deed  was  premeditated^  ^' 
whether,  on  beholding  his  brother's  queue  sticking  out  at  full  length  over  his  coat  colUur  ^^ 
pugnacious  defiance,  the  sudden  hallucination  entered  his  mind,  must  ever  remain  in  doim>  V''^ 
But  this  is  a  fact,  that  as  soon  as  Paul  gave  evidence  that  he  was  asleep  by  a  lengthe^^^^ 
nasal  announcement,  Josiah  deliberately  drew  a  pair  of  large  shears  from  his  pocket,  and  m^^^^ 
one  clip  he  cut  his  brother's  queue  close  off. 

On  the  instant  of  the  decapitation,  and  before  Paul,  awakened  by  the  deed,  was  awar^^     ^^ 
the  extent  of  the  injury  done  him,  Josiah  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  bearing  with  him    -^^^^ 
dismembered  trophy,  like  an  Indian  with  the  scalp  of  his  enemy.     Paul,  notwithstanding        ^® 
had  asserted  and  believed  that  his  brother  was  non  compos  mentis,  and  should  therefore  h  ^^^^ 
forgiven  misdeeds  for  which  Josiah  could  not  have  been  held  morally  responsible,  neverth&'M  ^^ 
became  maddened  almost  to  insanity  himself.     The  brothers  never  spoke  together  ags^^**' 
Paul  always  maintained  that  Josiah  was  insane,  though  from  a  brotherly  regard  he  n^^  "^^^ 
cited  the  decapitation  of  his  queue  as  a  proof  of  the  fact.     Josiah,  after  a  life  of  cccer^^^^ 
and  humorous  adventures,  gave  himself  a  mortal  injury,  in  attempting,  from  the  top  of         ^^ 
house,  the  experiment  of  flying  with  a  machine  which  he  had  made  for  that  purpose.  ^® 

humorously  said,  as  his  servants  were  bearing  him  to  the  house,  that  he  had  come  tc^  the 
conclusion  of  the  Dutchman  who  had  tried  a  similar  experiment  with  similar  resuK-  "^^^^ 
*'  *  That  flying  was  easy  enough,  but  that  lightning  was  the  devil.*  But,",  said  he^  whe^c=^  ^® 
had  been  laid  on  the  bed,  "  hurry  to  the  village  for  Mr  Maulsby,  the  lawyer  ;  I'll  leav  ^b  all 
my  property  to  my  little  uephew  Sid,  and  that  I  think  will  prove  to  my  brother  tha^  ^  "^ 
joot  clear  cracked,  if  I  did  cut  his  queue  off.      Ha.  ha  1-^ob  toy  side  I     No,  there's        ^oiae 
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method  in  my  madness.'*    And  this  was  the  end  of  a  most  eccentric  scion  of  the  family  of 

fltzhorst. 

Miss  Rachellina  Fitzhurst  was  a  maiden  lady,  of  whom  we  might  say»  as  of  Campbell's 

beechen  tree  :— 

**  Thrioe  twenty  tnmmeri  ham  the  stood 
In  bloomlMt,  fnuU«M  ■olitade." 

This  *'  single  blessedness,**  however,  we  have  the  best  authority— her  owa— for  averring,  was 
her  own  fimlt.  But  Miss  Rachellina's  heart  could  not  be  said  to  resemble  the  bark  of  the 
above-named  tree,  on  which,  we  are  told  by  the  poet,  was  carved 

**  Many  a  long  forgotten  name.*' 

On  the  contrary,  though  it  was  evident  from  the  maidenhood  of  the  lady  that  the  impressions 
made  lipon  her  heart  were  not  very  deep,  it  nevertheless  could  not  be  said  that  they  were 
**  forgotten,*'  as  Miss  Rachellina  was  in  the  habit  of  recounting  to  Fanny  the  names  of  a  list 
of  despairing  swains  whom  she  had  known  in  her  time.  But  then  it  might  have  been  that 
the  impressions  were  only  made  upon  the  hearts  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen,  and  that 
Miss  Rachellina,  as  she  could  not  reciprocate  their  passions,  remembered  them  in  pity. 

Miss  Deborah  Amelia  Bentley,  whose  visit  to  Miss  Rachellina  we  have  recorded  in  our 

latt  chapter,  was  also  a  maiden  lady  of  about  Miss  Rachellina*s  age.      In  a  little  back 

parlour,  which  Miss  Rachellina  held  to  be  her  especial  room,  over  a  fragrant  cup  of  tea,  it 

was  much  the  custom  of  these  ladies  to  rehearse,  for  the  edification  of  Fanny,  the  chivalrous 

attentions  which  they  had  received  in  their  bellehood.      If  Fanny  did  not  allow  something 

ior  the  imagination  of  these  ladies,  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  must  have  been  made 

manifest  to  her.     Fanny  knew  the  history  of  every  beau  they  ever  had,  or  even  thought 

they  had.     When  alone,  however,  with  her  aunt,  Miss  Rachellina  would  more  than  insinuate, 

tfter  one  of  these  conversations,  particularly  if  Miss  Deborah  had  taken  the  lead  in  it,  that 

Her  friend  was  a  little  fond  of  exaggeration  with  regard  to  her  beaux.     And  Miss  Bentley, 

'Then  similarly  situated  with  Fanny,  would  frequently  renew  the  theme  which  had  been 

broken  by  the  absence  of  Miss  Rachellina,  when  she  would  smile  with  peculiar  incredibility 

rhile  alluding  to  the  interpretations  which  her  absent  friend  had  given  to  the  alleged  atten- 

ions  of  certain  gentlemen.     Miss  Deborah  would,  moreover,  recount,  as  if  she  designed  a  set 

»fr  to  Miss  Rachellina's  narrative,  certain  passages  between  those  very  gentlemen  and  herself, 

vhich  had  a  marvellous  cast  towards  the  tender.     But  these  two  fair  maiden  ladles  were 

levoted  friends ;  and  for  years  past,  at  least,  nothing  had  disturbed  the  harmony  of  their 

riendship.     Miss  Deborah  had  a  large  fortune,  and  Colonel  Bentley  was  her  orphan  nephew. 

Ks  the  polonel  was  a  gentleman  at  large,  and  had  no  means  of  his  own,  be  depended  entirely 

apon  his  aunt  fer  resources ;  and  as  the  good  lady  did  not  bleed  as^  freely  as  he  could  have 

Pushed,  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance  that  the  colonel  had  in  the  world  >- quite  a  common 

annoyance  by -the-bye— was  the  oocasional  want  of  the  needful 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Thb  estate  of  Mr  Fitzhurst  was  called  **  Holly,**  from  a  singular  event,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  tradition  in  the  family.  The  first  Fitzhurst  who  came  from  England  received  a  large 
tract— a  grant  from  the  crown.  He  was  fond  of  hunting ;  and  one  day,  in  an  excursion  of 
the  kind,  he  ascended  a  precipitous  hill.  In  the  reckless  pursuit  of  game,  his  fioot  slipped  on 
the  very  brow  of  a  precipice,  and  he  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  valley  below, 
liad  he  not  seized  on  the  instant  a  holly  bush,  and  regained  hit  foothold.      One  of  his 

descendants  subsequently  built  a  house  near  this  hill,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event 

called  his  estate,  Holly. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  we  introduced  Sidney  Fitzhurst  to  our  readers,  he 

made  his  appearance  at  Holly  a  little  after  dusk ;  but  without  his  friend  Pinckney.    When 

he  had  disencumbered  himself  of  his  doak  and  riding  cap,  Fanny  took  a  seat  on  his  knee, 

and  passing  her  hand  playfully  through  his  hair,  asked  :— 

*<  Well,  brother,  what  news  do  you  bring  from  the  city?    Did  you  see  Jane  Moreland? 

What  did  she  say?" 
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"  Fanny,  Howard  Pinckney  blu  Arrived." 

"  Has  be — come  at  last — but,  i  suppose,  as  he  cannot  bear  the  dulness  of  the  CMntry,  he 
will  only  (lay  us  a  flying  tisit,  (md  then  flirt  away  like  a  snramer  bird.** 

*'  Daughter/*  said  Mr  Paul  Fitzhurst,  who,  with  his  gouty  limb  on  a  cushion,  Wat  loM 
in  a  velvet  covered  arm-chair,  which  would  have  delighted-  the  Sybarite,  provided  he  ware 
goutless,  "  I  hope  I  have  inducements  enough  even  in  the  country  at  Holly  to  interest  even 
Ibfar  Pinckney.  Hit  father  was  an  old  friend  of  mine*  a  gentleman  of  capacity  and  diitii- 
^sbed,  and  he  foiind  amusement  enough  here  when  we  were  young  men-  together  to  spend 
some  time  with  me." 

**  Ah,  but  father,  that  was  in  the  summer/* 

*'  In  the  summer^yes,  it  was  in  the  summer.  His  duties  required  his  presence  iu 
TVilshington  City  !n  tbe  winter ;  dnd  if  they  had  not,  t  tf ust  he  would  not  have  died  of 
emu  if  he  had  spent  a  winter  with  me ;  upon  my  Word,  daughter,  it  is  a  bad  habit  foa  afe 
gfettlng  into  of  jeering  at  the  country.*' 

**  Oh,  father  !  this  is  the  very  first  intimation  I  have  uttered,  that  could  lead  to  the  su*-** 
picion  that  1  did  not  think  the  counti^y  a  very  paradise.     I  am  satisfied  that  such  an  hittil- 
lectual  gendenien  as  the  elder  Mr  Pinckney  could  easily  have  killed  a  winter  in  the  couiltty. 
Tftot  is  (iind  she  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  her  brother),  if  the  winter  did  not  kill  him.      But 
^aloud)  do,  brother,  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  is  your  Mr  Howard  Pinckney.** 

"Why,  my  dear  Fanny,*'  replied  her  brother,  playing  with  her  side  curl  as  he  spoke,  '*a 
tery  cleVef  fallow — so  you  must  look  out  for  your  heart.** 

"  Look  out  for  my  heart— heighho,  there  is  no  need  of  looking  out  for  it  here^{t*8  of  no 
tise  to  me — I  can  let  it  run  entirely  at  large.  Who's  here  to  catch  it?  Td  give  it  fbr  the 
idling." 

**  That's  right ;  bnt  mind  and  keep  it  till  it  is  asked  for ;  don*t  let  any  one  steal  the  stfay, 
Fanny." 

**  But,  brother,  tell  me  whftt  kind  of  a  looking  matt  is  Mr  Pinckney  y  is  he  tall  or  short,  or 
ugly  or  handsome  ?** 

**  Fanny,  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  him  before*** 

**  I  know  it— but  now  that  he  has  returned  horn  his  thivelt  I  suppose  his  head's  tamed, 
^nd  indeed  I  have  forgotten  your  description  of  him,  if  you  ever  did  describe  him-^I  thhik 
you  said  he  was  good  looking.*' 

«*  Good  looking !  yes,  I  should  say  so— very.'* 

"  But  tell  me, — particularize.*' 

Sidney  laughed  "  Fanny,  you  are  a  regular  descendant  of  Mother  Eve— well,  then,  he  is 
■tall,  and  very  slim.** 

«*  Like  his  father>**  remarked  Mr  Paul  Fitzhurst. 

<*  He  has  a  high  forehead,  shaded  with  dark  hair  that  is  rather  thhi— he  has  a  deep, 
sunken,  and  very  black  eye ;  a  nose  inclining  to  the^om&n ;  a  dimple  on  his  left  cheek  and 
chin.*' 

"Dimples  !  that's  a  woman's  beauty.*' 

"  And  whiskers  that  meet  under  his  chin  according  to  the  fashion." 

"Whiskers!**  exclaimed  Mk*  Paul  Fitzhurst,—" that's  a  most  disgusting  fashion.  The 
old  school  of  dregs,— the  old  s'chool  of  dress,  Sidney,  is  the  true  habit  for  a  gentleman." 

«  Father,'*  said  Fanny,  mischievously,  "  I  don*t  lhink-*indeed  I  don't,  that  whiskers  are 
stranger  looking  appendages  than  a  queue." 

"  A  queue— why,  daughter,  all  the  most  distingushed  men'  of  England  of  the  last  age  wore 
queues^— most  all  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  wore  queues." 

"  Father^  if  you  won't  think  I  am  saucy.  Til  say  that  in  the  progress  of  human  events 
they  should  have  made  a  Declaration  of  Independence  against  them — that  when  they  cut  off 
their  alliance  from  the  crown  they  should  have  cut '* 

"  Daughter,"  intiBrrupted  her  father,  a  disagreeable  reminiscence  crossing  his  mind  at  the 
AMtHent,  "  that  is  being  saucy,"— and  alter  an  instant  he  added,  smiling,  "  you  are  a  rebel, 
you    in  all  respects,  but  I  forgive  you.'* 

•■You  should  my  dear  Pa,**  said  Fanny,  laughing;  «for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  think 
jN>wder  and  a  queue  set  off  a  fine  face  admirably." 
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**  I  tUnk  8o/*  said  the  old  gentleman  coraplaisantly. 

*'  But,  lather,  "  continued  Fanny,  "  there  are  some  faces  that  a  queue  makes  very  ftmny— .. 
there's  Mr  Heartley's  (here  the  old  gentleman  laughed),  his  nose  sticks  up  before,  and  his 
queue  sticks  out  behind,  just  as  if  there  was  a  rivalry  between  them  (at  this  the  fkther  laughed 
heartily);  indeed  I  never  see  bis  queue  sticking  out  so  but  I  want  to  cut  it  off." 

This  last  remark  caused  a  frown  to  gather  on  the  parental  brow.  Sidney  turned  bis  face 
from  his  father  to  hide  a  smile,  and  said : 

**  Fanny,  Mr  Plnckney  will  come  out  with  me  to-morrow ;  he  talks  as  if  he  would  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  with  ua." 

**  Does  he  ?— well  I  hope  he'll  like  the  country.  Now  I  must  play  my  lady— throw  off  my 
dishabille,  and  prim,  my  self  up." 

**  Fanny,  Fanny,*'  said  her  father,  reprovingly,  "  I  hope  you  always  play  the  lady." 

'*  To  be  sure  I  do,  father ;  but,  you  know^  I  sometimes  play  it  in  dishabille,  and  that  won^t 
dp  before  a  strange  gentleman.*' 

**  Daughter  that  won't  do  before  any  gentleman— there's  excuse  for  me  in  my  age,  my 
gont  and  my  infirmities,  but  a  lady, — fie,  Fanny  I  there's  none  whatever." 

**  There,  father,  you  agree  with  aunt  Rachellina — you  said  that  precisely  like  her^  Nqw» 
brother,  as  you  have  told  us  how  very  ^ood-looking  Mr  Pinckney  is,  pray  what  are  his  other 
good  qualities  ?** 

He  is  a  man  of  talents,  sister— his  fellow  collegians  thought  of  genius ;  he  has  a  large  fortune* 
dees  nothing,  and  is  of  course  sometimes  afflicted  with  ennui.** 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Fanny,  and  she  sighed,  and  turning  to  her  father,  said,  <*  Father,  I  did 
not  mean  that  sigh  for  town,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  sometimes  when  it  is  my  lot 
to  entertain  Mr  Pinckney,  while  you  are  lying  down,  and  brother  is  out,  and  aunt  Rachellina 
ia  at  Miss  Bentley's,  particularly  when  this  Mr  Pinckney  is  affected  with  ennui,  that  he  will 
sit  qn  one  side  of  the  fire-place  and  f  on  the  other,  and  we  will  yawn  at  each  other  so  senti- 
nientaUy.  No,  father  1  don't  frown  so ;  you  know  it's  the  captive's  pirivilege  to  complain,  and  I 
am  in  a  very  bad  humour  to-night.  But,"  she  continued*  rising  from  her  brother's  knee,  "  I. 
nimit  go  and  tell  aunt,  that  all  due  preparations  may  be  made  for  the  reception  of  this  courtly 
Mr  Pinckney  from  abroad-— I  do  believe  that  aunt  will  find  out  that  Mr  P.*8  father  was  an  old 
beau  of  hers.*' 

3o  saying*  Fanny,  with  the  agile  and  graceful  steps  of  youth  and  health,  and  hope  and 
hei^yty,  glided  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Lbtter  from  Howabd  Pinckkey  to  Charles  Matemom  of  Charlestons,  S.  C. 
Mr  Dbak  Matsmon  : — Here  I  am  once  more  on  the  Urra-firma  of  my  native  land.     We  wer^ 
jini  twenty.four  days  on  our  voyage.     No  accidents  or  incidents,  except  the  loss  of  one  poor 
fellow  overboard  in  a  gale.  My  fellow  passengers  were  not  much  to  my  liking,  and  so  I  spent  the 
most  of  my  time  in  reading,  or  in  leaning  over  the  vessel  sides,  and  musing  on  the  waste  of 
waters  ssround  me. 

«The  Ma,  the  aes,  the  open  «Ba/' 

What  a  glorious  song  that  is.  You  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  heard  it,  while  the  stiff  breeze 
bon  us  rapidly  ahead,  sung  by  a  sailor  whose  enthusiastic  tones  made  the  nerves  tingle,  while 
they  seemed  to  stretch  to  an  illimitable  distance  over  the  waters,  and  make  the  wild  waves 
merry  with  their  melody  and  language  -so  appropriate  to  the  scene. 

How  sometimes  a  scrap  of  verse  lives  iu  one's  memory*     We  know  not  how  the  deuce  it  got 

IbIo  our  minds,  but' out  it  pops  on  some  occasion,  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  know  that  we 

have  remembered  it.     Often  as  I  have  looked  out  upon  the  waves  I  found  mj^velf  repeating' 

Byron's  lines,  as  though  they  were  my  own  spontaneous  thoughts  :— 

"  Once  Bore  nptni  the  waten  — ^et  onoe  more ; 
And  tlM  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider." 

I  have  trod  the  deck  beneath  a  bright  and  holy  moon,  aud  tdt  «.^  VI  ^^  «^\kmiCy^  ^\  ^\^^« 
ifaiaM  ironed  never  weigh  my  eyelids  down  again.    TVioa^  1\it^^  Vvaaft  -^VxOixX  \»k«^  <sc«kN«S 
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pleased  me  more  than  all  Byron's  address  to  the  ocean.  In  the  conclusion  of  Childe  Harold. 
There  is  too  ndich  effect  in  the  address— too  much  theatrical  effect — it  seems  studied  for  the 
occasion,  like  a  player's  dignified  exit  in  the  last  scene ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  my 
whereabout  now.    On  my  arrival  at  New  York  I  received  a  letter  firom  our  old  fiiend,  Sid 

Fitzhurst,  inviting  me  to  go  to and  spend  some  time  with  him.     Well,  as  I  had  nothipg 

else  to  do,  no  fair  cynosure  to  draw  me  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south,  I  determined  to  accept 
his  invitation.  You  know  well  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  his  society 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure.  Besides,  as  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  business  relative  to  my 
pecuniary  matters,  which  requires  my  presence  here  for  a  while. 

On  my  arrival  in,——  in  the  steamboat,  I  met  Fltzhurst  on  the  wharf  ready  to  welcome 
me.  Business  detained  me  in  town  that  day,  and  the  next  I  proceeded  with  him  to  his 
father's. 

Holly  is  the  name  of  the  estate,  and  it  is  beautifully  situated.  Arriving  from  a  coontry  so 
richly  cultivated  as  England,  the  scene  around  me,  as  I  proceeded  to  Holly,  arrested  my  at- 
tention from  the  striking  contrast.  After  passing  five  or  ten  miles  from  the  city,  the  country 
appeared  apparently  uncultivated  compared  with  those  to  which  my  eye  has  been  lately  ac- 
customed. After  journeying  in  an  aristocratic  old  family  coach  ( I  like  these  family  vehicles) 
over  hill  and  dale  and  through  stream  and  woodland  we  wound  for  several  miles  around  the  foot 
of  a  chain  of  hills  through  a  wild  country,  and  came  all  at  once  in  view  of  a  baronial-lookiog 
estate,  with  a  village  romanticly  situated  beyond  it.  The  village  is  called  Spring  dale,  and 
appears  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  but  I  suppose  on  visiting  it,  if  I  ever  do,  it  will  disenchant 
me,  as  have  many  beauties,  whose  attractions,  reversing  the  general  law,  were  greater  in  the 
distance. 

I  remember  you  wrote  me  that  you  met  Sidney's  father  and  aunt  in  one  of  your  flying 
visits  through  their  city,  but  that  you  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  Sidney's  sister,  as  she 
was  then  indisposed.  Well,  sir,  I  have  seen  her  for  you.  The  family  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  Old  Mr  Fitzhurst  and  his  sister  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  la 
welcoming  me  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  Sidney's  sister — I  was  impressed  with  her  beanfy 
at  the  moment  of  presentation — greeted  me  as  demurely  as  her  aunt,  and  yet  I  thought  I  saw 
a  lurking  humour  in  her  eye.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  chanced  to  be  left  alone, ' 
when  the  lady  changed  her  manner  instantly,  and  said,  laughably — 

"  Do  tell  me,  Mr  Pinckney,  don't  you  think  when  I  come  to  be  aged — as  old  as  aunt that 

I  will  make  a  most  dignified  old  maid?     I  am  now  in  the  course  of  study  to  that  desirable 
end ;  and  if  I  am  not  a  little  perfect,  as  the  actors  say,  it  will  not  be  aunt  Rachellina's  fault" 
-  Before  this  I  bad  felt  dull  as  an  oyster ;  but  the  maiden  gay  so  completely  altered  her 
address — I  had  thought  her  the  very  pink  of  primness —  that  I  really  laughed  outright. 

"  Come,  Mr  Pinckney,"  said  she,  archly,  at  the  same  time  putting  her  finger  to  her  lip  to 
enjoin  silence,  "  if  aunt  hears  you  I  shall  get  a  lecture ;  and  aunt  will  insist  upon  it  that,  not- 
withstanding you  are  a  gentleman  of  travelled  experience  and  practised  courtesy,  you  oouM 
not  resist  my  hoydenish  ways,  and  your  mirth  exploded  in  spite  of  you." 

Matemon,  this  fair  Fanny  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  make  the  hours  pass  uncounted. 
You  are  a  marrying  man ;  therefore  do,  I  advise  you,  at  your  earliest  leisure,  to  make  a  visit 
to  Holly.  I  do,  upon  my  honour,  believe  that  this  fair  one  would  soon  become  your  ladfye 
love, 

I  wijl  describe  her  to  you  ;  paint  her  with  my  pen.  She  is,  perhaps,  above  the  middle 
height.  I  am,  you  know,  a  connoisseur  in  beauty,  and  I  hold  her  height  the  very  one  for  womaOy 
at  least,  if  her  lover  be  tall.  Her  form  slightly  approaches  emhonpoint,  and  she  has' a  wavy 
walk— do  you  understand  ?— like  Celeste's,  for  instance.  I  fancy  that  when  Pigmalion's  prayer 
was  granted,  the  creature  of  his  creation,  endowed  by  the  merciful  gods  with  Promethean 
heat,  approached  him  with  her  tread.  How  prettily  her  feet,  as  that  saucy  fellow  Suckling 
has  it, 

. "  Idke  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

Aa  if  they  feared  the  light." 

t 

Nothing  in  the  wide  world,  Matemon,  arrests  my  attention  quicker  than  Cinderella's  d^per 

nrAen  it  is performiDg  duty.     She  has  a  fairy  little  hand  full  of  rings,  and  when  I  see  it  playing 

f^tA  her  curls  I  aaderstand  the  poetry  of  motion.    Her  bust  \b  WVl^  tVie  ^oww%  vnvif «  ^VmlK 
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lint  iwelli  to  the  wave,  and  her  neck  is  worthy  of  it,  and  delicately  fair.  A»  the  loutfaem  aon  bat 
browned  my  cheek,  I  confess  my  devotion  to  its  contrast,  and  therefore  worship  I  a  fair  com- 
plexion. The  mouth  of  this  gay  girl  you  would  call,  perhaps,  a  thought  too  large,  were  not 
her  lips  so  finely  moulded— the  upper  the  very  type  of  the  little  god*s  bow,  and  the  under  one 
pouting,  and  apparently  formed « of  a  rose-leaf— and  did  they  not  develope  teeth  of  dazzling 
white.  Her  nose  is  straight,  and  the  chisseled  curve  of  the  nostril  would  have  bewitched 
Canova.  Her  forehead  is  high  and  fair— I  might  say  pale ;  and  being  shaded  by  dark  brown 
hair,  it  gives  an  inteHectual  cast  to  features  which  otherwise  would  be  marked  only  for  their 
beauty  anil  archness.     Her  eye— here*s  Byron  again — 

'•  Which,  wild  m  the  ffaselle's. 
Now  brishtly  bold,  or  beautifttlly  shy, 
Wina  M  it  wondera,  dasslea  where  it  dwella— ** 

Is  of  dark  hazel,  and  the  best  feature  in  her  face.  It  is  formed  for  every  expression — ^the 
^yest  or  the  gravest.  Her  voice  is  music  itself,  and  sne  repeats  poetry  as  a  nightfaagale 
-•ings.  She  would  have  made  a  great  actress,  a  very  great  actress.  In  short,  such  a  form, 
when  I  have  been  drunk  with  the  witchery  of  the  arts,  has  come  to  me  beneath  Italian  skies, 
when  my  spirit  was  lapped  in  the  fairy  land,  and  my  dreams  were  of  heaven. 

There,  sir,  is  not  this  a  phcenix  of  a  fair  one  ?  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  as  Sheridan  said  of 
Whitbread*s  treatise  on  this  celebrated  bird,— 

'*  A  poulterer's  descrfption  of  a  phceniz.^'  Maybe  it  is  such ;  I  described  her  to  you  just  as 
die  appears  to  mc,  and  just  as  I  would  describe  a  picture  which  had  touched  my  imagmation, 
but  which  could  make  no  impression  on  my  heart.  I  do  certainly  admire  Miss  Fitzhurst ; 
but,  Matemon,  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  sex.  **  Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  either." 
I  make  one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  first  assertion,  but  the  other  is  the  rule  without  m 
exception,  a  rare  thing  in  logic,  but  you  know  there  is  no  logic  for  the  heart. 

Furthermore,  of  the  above  described  lady,  (you  must  court  her,  Matemon,)  I  believe^ 
though  you  would  not  think  so  at  first,  that  she  possesses  not  only  wit  and  playfulness,  but 
deep  sensibility.  I  think,  too,  she  has  a  superior  genius ;  she  has  read  much,  particularly 
James*s  plays  and  novels ;  and  if  I  might  say  so,  I  suspect  she  has  a  little  wilfulness  and  way- 
irardness  mixed  up  with  her  good  qualities.  But,  Matemon,  she  will  suit  you  exactly ;  come 
and  court  her ;  make  me  your  groomsman,  and  I'll  go  south  with  your  bridal  party,  and  enjoy 
happiness  by  reflection ;  I  never  shall  catch  it  any  other  way  ;  shadows,  shadows. 

**  Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world  I"  Ac 

^ou  know  the  rest,  and  I  know  the  sex  are  now  as  they  always  were,  and  always  will  be. 
^o,  I  have  seen  enough  of  them  bbroad ;  and  of  one  in  particular,  but  no  matter ;  I  have 
vrritten  you  upon  that  theme,  and  would  to  God  that  I  could  make  by-goncs  by-gones  in  all 

irespects.  * 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  this  winter  with  Fitzhurst.  I  think  I  can  quite 
sedately  enjoy  myself  here  in  the  country,  and  should  I  want  excitement,  the  city  is  not  many 
mile^  off,  and  I  can  soon  throw  myself  in  its  whirlpool. 

It  is  wearing  towards  night.  I  have  been  sitting  alone  in  my  chamber,  which  commands 
a  glorious  prospect  of 'hill  and  dale,  and  rjver  winding  through,  writing  to  you.  Such  is  not 
80litude»  For  the  last  five  minutes  I  have  been  nibbling  my  pen  unconsciously,  while  looking 
out  on  the  setting  sun  as  he  hides  his  broad  disk  behind  a  clump  of  oaks  that  caps  the  very 
summit  of  a  hill  not  fur  off.  He  flings  his  parting  radionce  there  like  the  halo  round  the 
brow  of  the  martyr,  while  the  vale  below  is  as  rayless  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
This  coming  of  still  twilight  on,  particularly  of  an  autumn  eveninfr,  has  always  had  a  melan- 
dioly  fascination  for  me.  The  many-tinted,  rustling  leaves  that  fall  in  the  silence  around  you, 
seem  like  the  hopes  which  a  few  months  ago  were  green,  but  which  are  now  strewed  upon 
the  ground— midst  the  dirt  and  ashes  of  the  past— never  to  rise  more. 

I  tell  you  what,  Matemon,  a  man  should  have  some  steady  aim  in  view  through  all  his 
wanderings to  travel  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  to  chase  a  butterfly,  that  only  lives  in  a  sum- 
mer's dav,  or  a  phantom  that  lures  you  to  the  shades  of  unrest  and  inquietude.  I  have  a* 
kind  of  moody,  morbid  discontent  hanging  about  me  which  I  cannot  dispel.  I  seek  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  find  it  not.    The  fruit,  whoso  taste  gives  pleasure  to  others  turns  to  ashes  on  my 
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U^.  Tliit  if  eipretitog  mywli;  perhaps,  too  strongly ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  hivci 
a  perpetual  and  waywaM  restlessness  upon  me,  from  which  I  in  vain  endeavour  to  eseapei 
the  cause  of  it,  I  do  believe,  is  the  want  of  a  settled  object  tn  life.  Until  I  was  eighteen,  you 
are  aware,  I  expected  that  it  would  be  my  lot  to  make  my  own  fortune.  While  prepariag 
myself  hi  college  with  the  double  motive  of  necessity  and  ambition,  as  incentives  to  actlei, 
my  energies  were  elastic,  and  my  spirit  fearless,  and  panting  not  only  for  collegiate  hononn, 
but  the  broader  and  showier  ones  of  the  world.  True,  sometimes  I  wished  for  wealth,  ibr  X 
knew  if  I  possessed  it  the  harassing  cares  of  pecuniary  want  would  not  intrude  upon  me ;  aod 
all  others,  while  health  remained,  I  believed'would  be  merely  a  pleasureable  excitement  in 
the  career  of  ambition. 

One  gloomy  evening  in  college,  while  I  was  indulging  in  such  a  reverie,  and  longing  for 
the  philosopher's  stone,  the  postman  brought  me  a  letter  sealed  with  black.      I  started— >fiKini 
whom  could  it  be  ? — I  paused  ere  I  opened  it.     My  father  and  mother  were  in  their  graves  ^ 
I  was  an  orphan  with  extensive  connections,  but  without  any  near  relative  except  a  coasia* 
I  Jeft  him  in  high  health,  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  a  lovely  woman,  and  in  the  pneseisiwi 
of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  all  the  south.     He  was  several  years  my  elder,  and  it  was  by 
his  assistance  that  I  was  then  at  college.    A  strange,  unnatural,  and  shuddering  excitement  ran 
through  me  as  I  thought  of  my  cousin,  of  his  immense  possessions,  of  my  dependanoe,  of  tbtl 
black  seal.     I  tore  it  open.    My  cousin  was  no  more.     He  had  been  shot  in  a  duel  by  a  fimner 
rival  in  his  love  aifkir,  whom  he  had  supplanted.     The  rival  had  been  secretly  pracUaing  for 
months  previously  to  challenging  him.    He  had  succeeded  in  his  murderous  uitent.    1^ 
cousin  was  shot  through  the  heart.   Before  going  on  the  ground  he  had  made  his  will,  and  left 
me  his  sole  heir.    I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  a  bound  at  the  thought  of  the  immense  wealth  of 
which  I  was  master.    The  next  moment  I  threw  myself  on  my  couch  with  humillatioa  and 
shame.    I  cursed  myself  from  the  heart  at  the  idea  that  I  should  have  such  an  impulse  on  the 
acquirement  of  wealth  by  the  death — and  such  a  death  —  of  one  so  near  and  dear  to  ma,  OMI 
who  had  been  ray  benefactor,  and  had  left  me  his  all.    Matemon,  the,  deepest  sense  of  sel^ 
degradation  I  have  ever  known  was  then.    You  were  at  college  with  me  when  this  occurred. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  call  it  up  now  except  to  say,  that  the  wealth  I  thus  acquired* 
while  it  left  me  open  to  pursue  any  path  of  ambition  I  might  desire — ^what  I  had  been  so  ar* 
dently  wishing  for— gave  me  also  the  means  of  sensual  gratification — presented  the  Circeam 
cup,  and  all  the  deity  within  me  became  of  the  earth,  earthy.    But  though  I  did  taste  of  this 
cup,  my  **  misery  '*  was  not  so  "  perfect  **  as  Milton,  in  his  splendid  Masque  of  Comus,  describes 
that  of  Circe's  votaries  to  have  been,  who. 

**  Not  oDoe  perceiTO  tbeir  foul  dicfiffarement, 
Bttt  boait  thenuelTes  more  eomely  tttmn  before. 
And  %\l  their  friends  and  natiTe  home  forgot. 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensaal  sty.*' 

No !  I  panted  to  see  my  native  home  again.  "  You  must  present  my  remembrances  warmly  t» 
all  our  mutual  friends.  In  a  few  months  I  shall  be  with  you  all.  Write  me,  write  me ;  giva 
me  all  the  news.  I  have  an  idea  of  following  Washington  Irving*s  example :  taking  a  tour 
upon  the  prairies,  or  something  like  it.  There  would  be  excitement  in  such  adventures  ;  and 
what  a  contrast  with  the  scenes  I  have  left  behind  me  I  This  contrast  would  be  the  sest  of 
the  enjoyment.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  he  who  had  been  housed  so  carefully  and  luxuriously 
should  have  been  exposed  to  the  open  lodgings  of  the  wilderness,  the  skyey  canopy,  not  only 
without  detriment  to  his  health,  but  to  its  improvement  ?  He  tells  us  that,  after  returmng 
from  his  tour,  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  suffocation  on  awaking  in  the  night  and  finding 
himself  in  a  room.  How  many  of  our  aches  and  troubles  we  bring  upon  ourselves.  What  a 
free  pulse  I  should  have  now  were  I  treading  on  the  prairies  ! 

Sidney  Fitzhurst  and  myself  have  been  reading  Irving  to-day  together.  Sid  has  just 
entered  my  room,  he  says  ;~- 

**  Come,  Pinckney,  if  you  wish  to  imitate  Irving,  suppose  you  accompany  me  to  a  neigh* 
bouring  farmer's,  where  there  is  to  be  a  husking  match.*' 

"What  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"  After  the  com,"  said  he,  **  has  been  gathered  from  the  field,  it  is  arranged  in  a  pile  near 
the  corn-crib,  and  the  labouring  people,  white  and  blacls,  meet  there  on  some  night  and  strip 
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itofthehodu.  They  form  themselves  into  parties,  divide  the  com  heaps  equally,  and  the 
contest  is,  which  shall  finish  the  pile  the  soonest  Come,  it  will  amuse  you ;  I  do  not  know 
but  that  I  may  be  a  candidate  some  of  these  days  for  popular  favours,  and  shaking  hands  with 
the  sovereigns ;  these  may  be  of  service  to  me  :  and  firankly,  apart  from  such  considerations^ 
I  like  these  gatherings." 

I  agreed ;  and  so  here  I  go,  Matemon,  to  a  husking  match.     Sidney  sends  a  thousand  good 
wishes  to  you.     Adieu !  Howard  Pincknbt. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Thk  country  road  to  which  we  have  alluded  passed  between  Holly  and  the  village  of  Spring- 
dale.     A  gravelled  and  winding  lane  led  from  it  to  the  residence  of  Mr  Fitzhurst     At  the 
■entrance  of  the  lane  stood  a  cottage,  orlog<house  of  the  better  sort,  to  whose  precincts  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.     The  cottage  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman,  named 
bammon,  who  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  for  miles  around  as  Granny  Gammon,  together 
with  her  grandson,  Robert  Gammon,  a  lame  boy,  and  a  grand  daughter,  a  cousin  of  the  boy, 
<ttamed  Peggy  Blossom.     These  two  last  were  all  that  remained  out  of  a  large  progeny  of  the 
race  of  Granny  Gammon.     She  had  been  married  twice,  and  had  had  a  very  large  fhmBy,  but 
they  seemed  destined,  both  by  fate  and  nature,  for  a  short  life,  as  accident  or  disease  had 
<Mirried  them  all  off.      Peggy  Blossom  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  Granny  Gammon's  sona 
\»y  her  first  marriage.    A  short  time  after  the  birth  of  Peggy  her  parents  both  died,  and  she 
-was  left  to  the  charge  of  her  grandmother. 

Robert  was  the  descendant  of  the  granny  by  her  second  marriage.  His  mother  died  in 
-IS^vinghim  birth,  and  some  years  afterwards  his  father  was  blown  up  in  the  explosion  of  a 
.ipowdermill  in  which  he  was  a  labourer.  Robert  Oammon,  or  Bobby  Gammon,  as  he  wa» 
^Hrenerally  called,  was  extensively  known  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  his  childhood  he  had  been  remarkable  for  his  beau^.     Now  beauty  of  face  was  all  that 
"^as  left  to  him.     Bobby  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  as  he  was  a  most  expert  horseman,  Mr 
Paul  Fitzhurst  had  employed  him  to  ride  several  races  for  him,  in  all  of  which,  except  the  last, 
Bobby  was  successfu  1.  It  was  thought  by  the  jockies  that  his  skill  and  management,  as  much 
4is  the  speed  of  the  horse,  led  to  results  favourable  to  Mr  Fitzhurst.     In  the  last  race  Bobby 
.    rode,  as  he  was  approaching  the  goal  the  foremost  rider,  the  girth  of  the  saddle  broke,  and  he 
w&s  precipitated  to  the  ground  with  great  violence.     By  the  accident  his  collar  bone  wa» 
broken  and  his  left  leg.     Bobby  was  taken  to  his  grandmother's,  the  physician  of  the  village 
was  sent  for,  and  the  broken  bones  set,  but  after  such  a  fashion  as  to  leave  Bobby  a  cripple 
for  Ufe,  with  his  right  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  left  one,  and  his  left  leg  much  shorter 
•than  its  brother.     Bobby  lay  a  long  time  at  the  point  of  death.     He  slowly  recovered,  but 
the  accident  gave  such  a  shock  to  his  frame  that,  though  he  grew  older,  he  did  not  appear  to 
increase  much  either  in  size  or  height.   The  accident  happened  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year  —he  was  now  approaching  his  seventeenth.     His  cousin  Peggy,  who  was  a  year  hia 
elder,  had  watched  over  his  long  confinement  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  sister,  by  which  she 
had  acquired  more  control  over  Bobby  than  other  human  being,  not  excepting  his  grand- 
mother. ,  X  . 

Mr  Fitzhurst,  as  some  remuneration  to  Bobby  for  the  injury  he  had  received  in  his  service, 
gave  him  a  deed  for  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  had  built  on  it  the  log  house  in  which  Granny 
Gammon  lived.  Besides  which,  he  frequently  sent  flour  or  marketing  to  the  grandmother  and  her* 
grand-children ;  in  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  he  entirely  supported  them.  Their  condition  was 
much  better  now  than  it  had  been  before  Bobby*s  mishap. 

Peggy  was  a  great  favourite  at  Holly;  particularly  with  Miss  Rachellina  and  Fanny.  She 
was  a  good  milliner,  and  was  often  sent  for  by  the  former  lady  to  make  caps,  &c  for  her,  when 
Peggy  would  remain  at  Holly  for  a  week  or  two ;  for  Miss  Rachellina  was  very  careful  in  her 
toilet,  and  had  her  habiliments  made  under  her  own  eye.  Besides  pecuniary  recompense,  she 
firequently  made  presents  of  articles  of  dress,  capes,  bonnets,  edging,  to  her  protegi,  Peggy's 
costliest  gifts,  however,  of  this  khid,  were  received  from  Fanny,  for  Mss  Rachellina  had  w> 
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idea  of  putting  notions  into  the  girrs  head  above  her  station,  by  giving  her  the  means  of  extra* 
vagant  display.  Fanny  often  thwarted  her  aunt's  views  in  this  respect ;  and  Peggy  was  wont 
to  make  her  appearance  at  the  meeting  house  in  Springdale  in  an  attire  which  created  mort 
envy  amidst  her  female  acquaintances  than  even  her  superior  beauty— 'for  Peggy  was  beauUftdi 
and  not  unconscious  of  it.  Her  form  was  fine,  her  step  springing,  her  cheek  rosy,  her  eye  bright, 
and  she  had  caught,  with  a  quick  spirit  of  imitation,  a  certain  air  in  her  sojournings  at  HoDy, 
from  her  observance  and  admiration  of  Fanny  Fitzhurst,  that  distinguished  her  aa  mnch  ai 
beauty.  The  girls  of  the  village  who  envied  her  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  her,  tauh 
tingly,  as  **  Lady  Peggy." 

Peggy  was  an  arch  coquette,  There  was  Bill  Hitt,  the  blacksmith,  he  had  been  suing  and 
suffering  for  years.  Bill  Hardy,  the  miller,  was  in  the  same  predicament.  Though  he  had 
his  Sunday  suit  on,  scrupulously  freed  from  the  least  speck  of  flour,  Peggy  could  make  Us 
face  wear  its  every-day  hue,  and  turn  him  as  pale  as  one  of  his  own  meal-bags.  It  was  even 
said  that  the  village  doctor,  who  had  a  pretty  practice,  was  not  insensible  to  her  charms.  It  is 
a  fact  that  he  often  stopped  at  Granny  Gammon's  unsent  for,  to,  inquire  about  the  old  woman's 
rheumatism,  and  be  prescribed  for  her  without  charge.  Lawyer  Lupton,  too,  was  known  to 
visit  Mrs  Gammon,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  she  had  heard  in  byegone  days  concerning 
certain  landmarks,  whose  locality  was  involved  in  a  suit  in  which  he  asserted  he  was  eng^aged. 
It  must  have  been  a  case  of  considerable  perplexity,  for  Mr  Lupton  had  frequently  to  repeat 
bis  visits,  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  what  would  be  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Gammon 
should  he  require  her  testimony.  And  often  when  the  old  woman  has  been  doing  her  best  at 
an  explanation,  she  was  not  a  little  offended  at  Mr  Lupton  for  suffering  himself  to  be  drawn 
off  entirely  from  the  subject  by  the  idle  conversation  of  Peggy. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  demonstrations  against  the  heart  of  Peggy,  as  the  village  gossips 
held  them  to  be,  it  could  not  be  said  that  she  herself  had  any  very  decided  preference.  Lat* 
terly,  Peggy  had  very  little  to  say  to  the  lawyer  when  he  visited  her  grandmother,  and  when 
some  one  asked  her  the  reason,  she  replied  : 

"  She  didn't  believe  in  people  who  could  laugh  and  talk  with  her  at  home,  but  who  couldnlt. 
be  the  same  when  they  met  her  at  other  places/* 

There  was  one  John,  or  Jack  Gordon,  as  he  was  called,— ^a  handsome,  reckless  fellow— who 
formerly  lived  in  the  village,  but  who  had  left  it  within  the  last  six  months,  though  he  frequently 
visited  it,  for  whom  it  was  ihought  Peggy  entertained  a  liking.  Gordon  had  a  dashing,  daring 
way  with  him.  He  was  a  hanger  on  about  races  ;  sometimes  had  a  faro-table  at  such  places, 
and  be  spent  much  more  money  than  he  apparently  earned.  His  character  did  not  stand  well 
with  the  villagers;  he  bore  himself  with  a  swagger  among  them,  but  he  spent  his  money  freely, 
would  treat  anybody  and  everybody,  and  was  not  without  tact — and  a  power  to  hide  his  natu- 
ral propensities  where  he  had  an  object  in  view.  Latterly  when  Jack  Gordon  visited  Spring- 
dale,  he  made  a  much  more  ostentatious  appearance  than  formerly.  He  dcessed  with  the  flare 
and  flash  of  a  circus-rider ;  wore  a  gold  watch,  with  an  immense  chain  ;  rode  a  horse  that  he 
alleged  had  cost  three  hundred  dollars,  and  for  which  he  wouldn't  take  five  hundred,  and  put 
up  at  the  best  tavern  in  the  place. 

We  opened  this  chapter  by  conducting  our  reader  to  the  plain  but  comfortable  domicile  of 
Granny  Gammon.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  husking  match.  The  little  family  had  just  finished 
their  supper.  Peggy,  with  a  cloth  caught  on  the  end  of  d  fork  so  as  to  save  her  hands,  which 
were  delicate  and  fair,  was  washing  the  cups  and  saucers.  Her  grandmother  was  sitting  in  a 
high-backed,  rush-bottomed,  old-fashioned  chair,  engaged  in  knitting  a  coarse  woollen  stocking. 
Near  her  lay  a  large  house-dog  asleep,  and  between  the  dog  and  Peggy  sat  Bobby.  He  eyed 
the  dog  for  a  moment  as  the  animal  lay  upon  his  side,  with  his  large  ear  thrown  back,  and  unper- 
ceived  by  his  grandmother  or  cousin,  he  stepped  to  a  broom  which  stood  in  the  corner,  and 
extracted  from  it  the  largest  and  longest  straw  he  could  find.  Bobby  then  resumed  his  seat 
very  demurely,  and  amused  himself  with  inserting  the  straw  into  the  dog's  ear.  The  boy 
seemed  to  derive  no  little  amusement  in  beholding  the  dog's  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  what  he 
doubtless  considered  a  fly.  The  animal  shook  his  head,  and  twisted  his  ear,  all  to  no  avail. 
At  last  he  uttered  a  fierce  growl. 

"  Be  still,  Towser  I**  exclaimed  the  old  woman  in  a  querulous  tone.  WTiat's  the  ioz  after; 
here's  nobody  here.'*  ^ 
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At  this  remark  Bobby  renewed  his  efforts  to  make  Towser  growl  louder,  and  in  the  act  his 
and^nother  turned  and  observed  him. 

•*  Bobby,  Bobby  Gammon!  it's  you,  is  it,  teazlng  the  dog?  You*lI  ruin  him;  don't  you 
)ff9  that*s  the  very  way  to  ruin  a  dog  ?  Be  done,  you— indeed,  indeed,  youll  worry  me  to 
»ih.  Tes,  you'll  be  the  death  of  me  yet—and  I've  nursed  you  from  a  baby ;  you  don't  mind 
rno  more  'an  I  was  a  log." 

**  Granny,"  said  Bob,  in  a  half  expostulating,  half  quizzing,  tone,  **  I  want  to  wake  Tow* 
r  up — he  must  go  with  me  to  Mr  Elwood's." 

**  To  Mr  Elwood's— can't  you  call  the  dog  if  you  want  him,  and  not  spoQ  him  in  tiiat  way, 
d  worry  me  as  you  do.    And  for  what  do  you  want  to  go  to  Mr  Elwood's  ?** 
^  To  the  husking,  granny."  , 

**  To  the  husking  t  what  can  such  a  cripple  and  limater  as  you  are — and  so  weakly,  do  at  a 
sking?" 

**  Granny,  you  needn't  be  always  telling  me  I'm  a  cripple,  a  limater  as  you  call  it— I  do 
te  that  word.    I  can't  help  it — and  dont  I  know  it  ?*^ 

**  Yes,  know  it — and  don't  I  know  it  1    And  didn't  I  warn  you  agin  riding  races  long  since; 
Int  I ;  answer  me  that?    It's  a  judgment  on  you — ^this  racing  is  an  abomination  in  the 
ht  of  the  Lord.     You'll  be  punished  for  it  worse  yet,  if  you  don't  mend  your  ways." 
•*  Granny,  granny  ! "  remonstrated  Peggy. 

*'  Peggy,  my  child,  hold  your  peace.  Didn't  I  see  Bobby  riding,  by  here  this  very  day  on 
it  fiery  varmint  of  a  horse  that  belongs  to  Mr  Elwood ;  the  worst  cretur  in  all  the  country  ? 
«,  didn't  I ;  he  didn't  think  I'd  be  a  standing  at  the  door— no,  he  thought  his  poor  old  granny 
8  sick  in  the  chimley  corner,  and  he  come  tearing  by  like  mad*  It  was  such  a  sunshiny  day 
it  I  crawled  to  the  door  while  you  were  up  at  the  big  house ;  and  I  declare  I  han't  got  over 
lince.  Yes,  he  turned  his  head  away,  and  tore  by  like  mad  ;  and  I  wouldn't  ha'  known  him 
be  hadn't  a  had  Towser  jumping  after  him.  He  wants  to  have  another  fall,  and  wear  us 
down  attending  on  him.  He'll  come  to  no  good,  never ;  &nd  he'll  ruin  the  dog." 
**  Granny,"  said  Bob,  '*  I  was  a  riding  bare  back.  I'd  like  to  know  if  I  was  ever  thrown 
m  a  horse  a  riding  that  way.  It  was  a  riding  a  race  I  was  thrown.  Roanoke's  saddle  turned 
bh  me — broke  the  girth.  There's  many  a  chap's  been  throwed  before  me,  without  being  hurt 
«]I.  And,"  continued  Bob,  with  bitterness,  **  I  think  the  hurt  is  enough,  without  telling  a 
dy  of  it.  You  need  not  think,  granny,  that  I  can  forget  it — there's  cousin  Peggy's  big 
ftking-glass  there,  that  Jack  Gordon  give  her,  it  tells  me  of  it  all  the  time." 
**.Robert  Gammon,'*  exclaimed  Peggy  quickly,  **  I  told  you  before  to*day  that  Jack  Gordon 
ln*t  give  me  thut  looking-glass.  He  was  driving  by  here  one  day  in  a  cart,  and  he  said  he 
4  won  some  things  at  a  raffle,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  take  caro  of  the  glass  for  him 
i  he  eould  call  for  it,  as  he  was  afraid  of  breaking  it." 
**  You've  had  it  here  long  enough  to  make  it  a  gift,  anyhow,  cousin  Peggy,"  said  Bob,  though 
a  subdued  tone.     **  And  I  wonder  if  there's   any  harm  in  riding,  if  everybody  don't  know 

at  Jack  Grordon  is  a  torn  down  rider — he  rides  at  all  ho ** 

**  Bobby,"  interrupted  Peggy,  "granny  don't  care  about  your  ridings  if  she  didnt  fear  that 
^u  would  get  hurt  again." 

**  Hurt  again,"  exclaimed  the  old  grandmother ;  **  yes,  and  only  think  how  he  wears  out  his 
othes  riding  horseback  ! " 
**WeU,  granny;  I  reckon  Mr  Fitzhurst  give  me  the  clothes." 

"  And  dont  I  know  it ;  atid  is  that  the  reason  you  should  wear  them  out  ?  Mr  Fitzhurst 
on't  live  for  ever,  and  who  will  you  get  clothes  from  then  ?  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  it 
■des  no  good  to  nobody." 

**  Granny,"  said  Bob,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  stepping  from  before  the  glass,  so  that  the 
Qoction  of  his  person  might  not  appear  in  it,  "  I  don't  care  what  you  say  to  me,  so  as  you 
'  me  alone  about  being  a  limater.     My  God !  I  can't  help  it." 

**  Robert,  don't  you  know  better  than  to  take  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  !  That's  a  sin,  now, 
^t*8  a  sin.     Mercy  on  me,  this  rbeumatiz." 

**  Come.  Towser,"  said  Bob,  to  the  dog.  The  animal  arose,  shook  himself,  and  stood  pre* 
<^  to  follow.  **  Come  along,  old  boy-^we  shan't  see  the  fiin."  Saying  which,  and  followed 
'  the  dog.  Bob  left  the  house. 
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"  Be.  bMk,  Bobby,  early,"  screamed  the  old  woman  after  him ;  bat  Bobby,  unbeaifaf  or 
unheeding,  walked  on  with  Towser  by  his  side.  He  had  not  proceeded  ten  steps  uta  ths 
door  opened,  and  Peggy  called  to  him.  He  turned  with  alacrity  to  meet  her.  She  Awed 
fhe  door  after  her  and  advanced  to  the  fence  that  lay  between  them. 

** Bobby,*'  asked  she^  "have  you  seen  Jack  Gordon  lately." 

"  No,  I  have  not,  cousin  Peggy ;  why  ?  *' 

**  How  the  moon  shines.  Look  at  your  hat— put  It  back  farther  on  your  head,  that  wif 
<and  Peggy  fixed  it) ;  why  don't  you  brush  your  hair,  Bobby,  and  keep  yourself  mors  tidy? 
Tile  ladies  at  the  big  house  think  yoo  have  such  a  good«looklng  face — Pm  sure  I  mend  josr 
clothes  and  make  year  sliirts*<^let  me  turn  over  that  collar  better,  and  do  all  I  can  to  kup  701 
neat— you  ha*nt  seen  Jack  Gordon  lately." 

•*  No,  cousin  Peggy  ?" 

"  Well,  Bobby,  if  you  see  him  tell  him  that  I  say  he  must  come  and  take  his  glass  amiy?'' 

"  You  ha'ntseen  him  neither  lately,  have  you,  cousin  Peggy?"  asked  Bob,  archly. 

**  No,  no/'  replied  Peggy  quickly ;  "  and  I  don't  want  to  see  him.  Tell  him,  if  yon  M 
bin,  to  come  and  take  his  glass  away." 

"  I  doif t  believe  I  shall  see  him ;  he's  got  above  huskuig  matches  or  below  them,  I  dolt 
know  which," 

**  Bobby,  are  you  going  through  Holly  ?" 

*<  Yes,  I  am— -dont  you  hear  tl^em  chapv  hallooing  now,  cousin  Peggy  ?  they're  going; ill 
the  nearest,  an'  I  want  to  see  old  Poropey." 

"  Then,  Bobby,  if  you  do,  just  step  and  o&k  Miss  Rachellina  if  she  will  want  me  to-momt* 
You  can  bring  me  word  as  you  come  home.  They're  got  a  noble,  polite  gentleman  up  tktfe; 
and  I  do  believe  he's  come  to  court  Miss  Fanny." 

«  Have  they  ?"  said  Bob ;  **  well,  I'll  tell  Miss  Rachellhia  what  you  say,  and  Jack  Gordon  tMH 
if  I  see  him.     Good  night,  cousin  Peggy." 

**Good  night,  Bobby,  be  back  soon,"  rejoined  Peggy,  as  she  turned  and  entered  the  howl 
frhile  Bob»  with  Towser  playing  round  him,  went  whistling  on  his  way. 


CHAPTER   VIL" 

NoTWiTHSTAiTDiNo  thc  difference  between  the  colour  and  years  of  Robert  Gammon  and  Pompfljr, 
the  formal  old  negro  ooachman  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  to  whom  we  called  the  attention  of  our  rssibi 
in  our  first  chapter,  they  held  quite  a  partiality  for  each  other.  When  Bobby  was  thrown  fliil 
the  horse  on  the  race  course,  Pompcy  was  the  first  to  hasten  to  his  assistance ;  and  the  MM 
old  negro  frequently  called  at  granny  Gammon's  during  her  grandson'sconfiaement,  to  inquire 
after,  and  have  a  talk  with  him.  'Twas  by  Pompey's  hand,  too,  that  Miss  Rachellina  sent  W 
many  little  delicacies ;  when  the  coachman  never  failed  to  take  a  seat,  and  hold  long  disooufll 
about  horses  and  races,  for  the  boy's  fall,  poor  fellow,  had  not  changed  his  partialities  fcr  the 
race  course  and  the  stable. 

Bobby,  too,  a  short  time  after  he  was  able  to  go  out,  had  done  Pompey  an  essential  service. 
A  neighbour  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  named  Thompson,  had  had  with  that  gentleman  a  hiwsuit  oss* 
oerning  a  certain  tract  of  land,  in  which  he  was  defeated.  Thompson  was  a  malicions  iiliB> 
and  the  result  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  aroused  feelings  of  intense  hatred  within  him  towsrdi- 
the  victor.  One  day  as  Pompey  was  returning  from  market  his  waggon  broke  down ;  and  ^ 
a  hatchet  and.  rope  that  he  happened  to  have  with  him,  he  entered  a  wood  belonging  to 
Thompson,  which  skirted  the  road,  to  cut  a  sapling  with  which  to  mend  his  vehicle,  and  pro- 
ceed homeward.  While  Pompey  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  it  Thompson  came  through  the  wood 
with  two  9f  his  slaves ;  and,  knowing  the  intruder  to  be  the  slave  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  he  deteniittsd 
to  inflict  revenge  on  him.  He  charged  Pompey  with  the  intention  of  stealing  his  wood;  nid 
he  beKcved  he  was  sent  to  do  it  by  his  master ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  prayers  and  entroalii^ 
ordered  his  slaves  to  seize  and  tie  him  to  a  tree,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to  cut  a  Mk  of 
tko  inconsideirable  size,  with  which  to  inflict  the  castigation.  At  this  very  moment  Bobby,  wbo 
had  borrowed  a  gun  from  Jack  Gordon  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  Mfiori,  came  up  to  tile  groij^ 
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list  as  Thompton  was  trlmining  hU  weapon,  and  swearing  that  he  would  flog  Pompey  witMa 
la  inch  of  his  life.  * 

"  What's  the  matter?'  said  Bobby,  hi  astonishment.—**  What^  the  matter,  Pompcy  ?'• 

«•  0,  my  mercy,  Mister  Bobby,"  exchiimed  the  affi-ighted  black,  *<faideed  I  meant  no  harm, 
3 !  d>  beg  Master  Thompson  for  me.** 

•♦Beg  for  you  r  exclaimed  Thompson  furiously,  ••you're  past  begging  for,  you  black  rascal 
—111  learn  you  to  steal.     Tie  him  up,  you  knaves — strip  him,  strip  him,  I'll  make  you  beg." 

**  What*s  he  done,  Mr  Thompson  ?"  inquired  Bobby. 

"Done  !  what's  it  your  bilislness ?"  exclaimed  Thompson— .<•  I've  caught  him  stealing  my 
Rood,  and,  by  G — d,  I  believe  he*s  at  it  by  his  master's  orders.** 

•*  What,**  says  Bobby,  •<  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr  Fitibnrst  sent  him  to  steal  your  wood  V* 

*•  Tes,  I  do,"  replied  Thompson,  flourishing  his  stick  and  advancing  towards  Pompey. 

**  Mr  Thompson  ;  I  don't  believe  you  think  that  yourself,"  eKolaimed  Bobby,  indignantly. 

••Begone,  you  limping  little  rascal — quit  my  presence  immediately,— or  I'll  serve  you  the 
niie  as  I  mean  to  serve  him." 

•*  Limping  rascal !    Try  ft  if  you  dare  T  said  Bobby,  liftii^  his  gun  from  hia  shoulder. 

Thompson  looked  at  Bobby  for  a  moment  firmly,  and  said,  •*  Don't  you  mean  to  quit  my 
Smmd?  are  you  stealing  too?** 

•*IiOok  here,"  said  Bobby,  who  was  a  boy  of  high  spirits  when  aroused,  and  who  was  stuif- 
teply  by  Thompson's  taunts  on  his  lameness  and  his  last  remark,  •*  I'm  no  negro,  mind  that ; 
Vjrouliit  that  old  fellow.  If  I  don*t  shoot  you  it  will  be  becaase  my  arm  la  as  lame  as  my 

Thompson  was  an  arrant  coward ;  and  he  knew  the  character  of  the  boy.  He,  however, 
ndaimed,  with  an  eflbrt  at  fierceness,  **  Do  you  mean  to  say  youll  commit  murder  ?<^111  have 
fMl  hong,  Robert  Gammon — mind  that,  my  boy.** 

"Try  it,**  said  Bobby ;  **  Til  abide  by  the  law ;  and  if  Pompey*s  been  atceling,  let  him  abide 
ijrthelawtoo.** 

"Seize  him,"  said  Thompson  to  his  slaves ;  ••seise  the  boy.**  But  the  negroes,  notwith* 
tukBDg  their  dread  of  their  master,  dared  not  obey  his  maadate. 

•TU  make  you  sweat  for  this,**  exclaimed  Thompson  firmly  to  Bobby ;  but  teeing  the  fiaed 
eiolation  of  the  boy's  manner,  he  ordered  his  slaves  to  follow  him,  and  hastened  through  the 
tMld,  swearing  as  he  went  that  he  would  put  Bobby  in  the  Penitentiary  for  life.  Bobby 
pesdily  released  Pompey.     The  black  hurried  off,  leaving  his  rope  and  hatchet  in  his  fright. 

"  Stop,  Pompey,"  said  Bobby  to  the  negro,  as  he  was  hastening  from  the  fatal  wood,  **  take 
BQr  things  now.  Thompson  can^  scare  me  if  I  am  a  weakly  boy.  He  Insulted  cousin  Peggy 
le  day,  an*  if  I'd  a  been  by  them  with  this  gun  he'd  a  eaiight  a  load  to  a  certainty  ;  you  8ee> 
ompey,  being  that  Vm  cripple,  I  wont' put  up  with  these  things  from  nobody." 

Pompey  hurried  out  of  the  wood  without  attending  to  what  Bobby  said.     The  boy,  however 
eked  up  the  hatchet  and  rope ;  and  following  after  him  observed,  **  I  always  thought 
bompson  was  a  coward,  and  now  I  know  it.'* 

Pompey  begged  Bobby  in  mercy  not  to  leave  him  ;  and  with  the  boy's  assistance  he  soon 
paired  the  wagon,  and,  attended  by  him,  reached  home  in  safety.     Pompey  told  the  matter 

his  master,  who  was  most  indignant  at  the  treatment  which  his  favourite  servant  had 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  Thompson,  and  loud  in  the  praise  of  Bobby; 

Thompson,  in  the  meantime,  repaired  to  Squire  Morris,  to  obtain  a  warrant  against  Bobby 
*  threatening  his  life ;  but  the  squire,  on  hearing  the  whole  affair,  advised  him  to  drop  it,  which 

reluctantly  did.  The  story  nevertheless  became  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  Bobby 
la  as  highly  praised  as  Thompson,  who  was  generally  unpopular,  was  censured. 

Merrily,  in  the  bright  moonlight  of  a  mellow  autumn  evening,  Bobby  proceeded  to  Holly. 
I  he  walked  round  the  house  to  enter  the  kitchen  be  met  Pompey,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
t  go  to  Mr  Elwood's  to  the  husking  match. 

••Mister  Bobby,  that's  the  very  place  I  purpose  visiting.  Don't  you  see  I've  got  my 
ifin?"  said  Pompey,.  with  an  air  of  self-respect,  holding  out  at  the  same  time  the  instrument^ 
lich  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  carefully  covered  in  a  green  baize  bag.  I  thought 
first  I  should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  myself  fully,  'cause  Miss  Fanny,  I  thought,  would  want 
s  to  drive  her  over  to  Mr  Elwood's  this  afternoon ;  but  Matter  Sidney  will  drive  her  over* 
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with  company  that  we  havo,  in  the  open  carriage ;  go  1  can  go— it*8  a  good  diatance  from  here ; 
let's  proceed." 

Pompey  was  an  aristocratic  old  family  servant,  who  by  personal  attendance  on  his  nuter 
had  heard  the  best  conversation  among  **  the  quality,"  as  he  called  his  master's  acqnainttios; 
and  he  bad  no  slight  ambition  in  the  way  of  correct  phraseology.  He  held  himself  as  fu 
above  the  field  negroes  as  his  master  held  himself  above  the  daily  labourers.  Pompey  wn 
generally  iLnown  by  the  title,  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Pompey  Fitzhurst. 

"  You  observe,  Mister  Bobby,  I  don't  care  much  'bout  playing  the  violin  at  these  placei^ 
because  I  play's  for  the  quality  at  all  their  parties,  and  it  is  a  descentioo,  but  I  suppose  Nit 
Ramsey,  being  that  his  leg  is  as  big  as  his  body  with  whiskey,  won't  be  there ;  and  if  be  ii^ 
you  know  he  can't  give  the  company  any  satisfaction,  for  he's  only  a  squeaker.  You  disdver, 
Mister  Bobby,  a  coloured  gentleman,  no  more  an'  any  other  gentleman,  should  never  demeti 
himself.  If  old  master  bad  kept  me  to  driving  the  coach,  what  I  was  brought  up  to,  and  not 
put  me  to  that  market-waggon,  that  ere  afTuir  in  Thompson's  wood  would  never  have  bega 
to  happen,"  ,  • 

**  That's  true,"  rejoined  Bobby,  as  he  limped  along  beside  the  old  negro.  **  But,  Pompejr, 
I  like  some  of  old  Nat's  tunes." 

*'  Not  meaning  to  disparage  your  liking,^.  Mister  Bobby,**  replied  Pompey,  with  the  air  <f 
a  connoisseur,  **  but  you  disciver  and  observe  that  you  have  an  uncultivated  taste,  else  yon 
would  like  some  of  the  quality  tunes  better.  When  I  am  in  Room  I  does  as  Room  doei^ 
Mister  Bobby,  cuid  I  am  not  gainsaying  that  I  like  some  of  our  husking  tunes  after  all  I  an 
going  to  give  'em  to  the  boys  to-night,  with  a  little  quality  touch  to  set  'em  off.  It's  to  be  t 
pretty  big  husking  they  tell  me ;  and  when  I  gets  tired  about  the  big  house  here,  I  like  tl» 
relaxation  of  going  about  among  the  Africans. 

Proceeding  along  the  lane,  that  led  by  the  mansion  through  the  estate,  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  there  terminated  in  a  country  road  that  led  up  a  valley,  our  worthies  contimied 
their  conversation.  Every  now  and  then  a  wild  halloo,  uttered  by  an  individual,  perchaoee 
by  a  party,  bound  to  the  same  point,  would  reach  the  ears  of  our  characters,  at  which  tbejr 
would  hasten  their  speed  with  increased  hilarity.  The  moon  had  by  this  time  arisen  and 
o*ertopped  the  hills.  The  moonbeams,  struggling  through  the  trees  that  skirted  the  road, 
shed  their  checkered  light  upon  their  path,  and  added  to  their  cheerfulness.  To  an  observer 
of  character  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  have  seen  Bobby  limping  by  the  side  of  Pompey, 
with  Towzer  following  close  at  his  heels ;  while  the  old  negro  walked  very  erect  with  hii 
snub  more  elevated,  and  holding  his  violin  under  his  arm  in  a  professional  manner,  like  s 
dancing  master,  as  he  trips  it  to  a  fashionable  party.  Bobby  held  his  head  down,  with  an 
old  hat  cocked  careless  on  the  side  of  it,  which  every  now  and  then  he  would  take  off  ibr  t 
moment  and  bear  in  his  hand,  while  he  glanced  up  at  Pompey. 

"  There's  fun  in  husking,  Pompey,"  observed  the  boy,  as  a  loud  halloo  broke  over  the 
silence  ;  **  them  fellows  are  ahead  of  us." 

*'  Yes,  Mister  Bobby,  I  like  it  considerably ;  it  is  a  harmless  gathering,  as  old  master  says, 
and  he  likes  to  see  it  going  on." 

**  I  wonder  if  Jack  Gordon  will  be  there." 

"  I  don't  know.  Mister  Bobby ;  you  observe  and  discover  that  Mr  Jack  Gordon  ainH  liked 
among  the  folks  much  ;  they  say  hard  things  agin  him." 
"I  know  they  do." 

**  Yes,  he  has  a  power  of  money  for  one  who  haint  got  any  property ;  and  it's  all  got  by 
gambling,  if  it  ain't  got  in  a  worse  way.     Well  soon  be  there  now." 

In  a  bend  of  the  valley  to  the  left,  and  joining  the  estate  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  lay  the  farm  of 
Mr  Elwood.  He  was  a  plain,  rough  farmer,  and  owned  some  hundred  or  more  acres,  which 
he  prided  himself  in  keeping  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  was  a  widower,  and  childless. 
An  orphan  niece  was  living  with  him,  the  mistress  of  his  household  :  her  name  was  Sarah 
Grattan  and  she  was  remarkable  for  her  mental  as  well  as  personal  attractions.  Though 
she  had  received  none  of  the  advantages  of  a  city  education,  her  manners,  from  the  native 
delicacy  of  her  mind,  were  prepossessing ;  she  was  strangely  timid  and  shy,  and  easily  ioflu* 
eoced  by  those  around  her.  She  scarcely  ever  went  to  the  city ;  seldom  to  Sprmgdale,  W 
she  shrinkingly  received  the  attentions  of  those  who  visited  her.      Fanny  Fitzhurst  occa- 
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tonally  went  to  see  her,  and  would  have  gone  much  oftener  had  her  visits  been  sooner 
letnned.     Bnt  while  Miss  Grattan  was  delighted  to  see  her,  and  entertained  her  each  time 
with  less  embarrassment,  she  hesitated  to  return  the  call  until  requested  to  do  so  by  her 
imcle.     And  when  she  did  visit  Holly,  the  splendour  of  that  establishment,  compared  with 
her  uncle's  dwelling,  together  with  the  superior  beauty,  iotelligence,  ease,  and  fashion  of 
Ftnny,  vvithout  exciting  her  envy,  awoke  all  her  diffidence,  and  kept  her  in  a  state  of  nervous 
inquietude  for  fear  her  demeanour  should  not  be  proper,  and  might  excite  ridicule.      For 
hours  after  she  had  returned  home  she  would  sit  and  think  over  everything  she  had  said  and 
done,  and  torture  herself  with  the  idea  that  she  had  committed  some  impropriety.  Her  situation 
was  lonely,Nmd  she  seemed  deeply  to  feel  it.     It  was  thought,  too,  that  her  uncle  was  not  as 
kind  to  her  as  he  might  have  been ;  and  those  who  esteemed  themselves  gifted  with  penetra- 
tion, thought  they  could  at  times  observe  that  she  brooded  over  some  secret  sorrow.      There 
'  existed  no  particular  reason  for  believing  it, '  however.      Her  uncle — a  rough,  blunt  man, 
somewhat  addicted  to  his  cups,  and  when  excited  fierce  in  his  speech,  and  severe  to  his  slaves 
—appeared  kind  to  her,  and  anxious  to  press  her  into  society.     He  gave  her  not  only  every 
comfort,  but  every  elegance  of  dress ;  yet  he  seemed  to  expect  that  she  was  to  have  no  will 
of  her  own.     Mr  Elwood  was  unpopular  in  his  neighbourhood ;   though  fond  of  company,  it 
was  not  always  of  a  character  to  interest  his  niece.     When  Fanny  bad  been  at  Mr  Elwood*s 
he  would  often  jest  his  niece,  doubtless  with  a  view  of  showing  her  oif,  about  certain  persons 
whom  he  asserted  were  her  beaux ;  which  would  make  the  maiden  glance  at  Fanny,  and  blush 
as  much  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  characters  and  standing  of  her  imputed  admirers,  as 
fi^m  any  ot^er  feeling.     Her  uncle  did  not  understand  such  to  be  her  feelings,  or  if  he  did  he 
paid  very  little  regard  to  them.     Some  held  the  opinion  that  Colonel  Bentley  was  not  indif« 
li^nt  to  Miss  Grattan*s  charms.    On  this  afternoon  the  colonel  had  visited  Holly ;  and  wheb^ 
ftdney  made  the  proposition  that  his  sister,  with  Mr  Pinckney  and  himself,  should  visit  Mr 
Ghrood's,  he  agreed  with  alacrity.     Perhaps  the  pleasure,  though,  of  Miss  Fanny's  company  of 
itself  influenced  the  colonel.  There  was  a  person  named  Joseph  Bronson,  a  storekeeper  in 
Springdale,  and  reputed  wealthy,  who  boasted  himself  a  most  honest  and  pious  citizen,  who, 
H  was  notorious  in  the  neighbourhood,  aspired  to  Miss  Grattan's  favour.     He  was  a  large, 
l^w-boned,  freckled-face  man,  and  he  wore  an  immense  sandy  wig,  that  did  not,  certainly, 
subtract  from  his  homeliness,  though  he  was  not  himself,  as  might  be  supposed,  aware  of  the 
ftct.     It  was  gossipped  around  that  Mr  Elwood  favoured  Mr  Bronson's  suit.      Bronson's 
modest  assurance  was  proverbial     He  had  repeatedly  transacted  business  for  Miss  Deborah  * 
Amelia  Bentley,  and  the  colonel's  friends  used  jocosely  to  tell  him,  that  this  worthy  only 
Wanted  encouragement  from  his  aunt  to  forsake  Miss  Grattan  for  the  much  larger  and  surer 
fortune. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

BaoHsoN,  no  unusual  occurrence,  happened  to  be  at  Mr  Elwood's  on  the  evening  when  our 
party  from  Holly  called.  While  they  were  at  tea  the  voices  of  the  buskers,  gathering  from 
an  quarters,  singing  and  giving  a  loud  halloo  as  they  came,  sounded  widely  through  the  valley. 
In  a  short  time  nearly  a  hundred  negroes,  with  a  few  whites,  had  met  by  the  corn-crib,  which 
stood  some  distance  from  the  house,  where  the  corn  had  been  thrown  from  the  carts  in  a  con- 
tinuous line.  This  was  equally  divided,  and  several  rails  were  laid  between  the  two  rows  of 
Qom,  to  mark  the  division  and  prevent  foul  play.  After  these  preliminaries,  and  after  taking 
all  round  several  drams  of  whisky  from  a  tin  cup,  into  which  the  liquid  was  poured  from  a 
large  earthen  jug  of  which  one  of  Mr  Elwood's  trusty  servants  had  the  charge,  the  buskers 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  and  set  to  work  joyously,  the  contest  being  which  party 
should  finish  their  pile  first.  While  they  worked,  some  negro  or  other,  reputed  a  good  singer, 
inng  a  sort  of  song,  with  a  chorus,  in  which  all  joined.  Their  united  voices  swelled  wide  and 
far  through  the  valley.  A  poetic  mind,  hearing  them  at  a  distance,  might  almost  have  supposed 
the  Indians  still  held  possession  of  the  land,  and  were  preparing,  by  a  war-dance  in  the  deep 
woods,  for  some  fearful  excursion,  or  were  shouting  their  exultations  round  some  victim  at  the 
stake.  This  harmless  amusement  of  the  humble  negro  has  no  such  terrors :  and  here  these 
joyous,  good-natured  beings,  making  a  pleasure  of  a  labour,  after  performing  their  allotted 
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dagr*!  werk»  were  gathered,  and  acoavplUbiog^  in  a  frolic,  what,  to  the  uuaide4  luiadt'of  tttt 

faim,  would  have  been  the  task,  of  days.      On  this  occasion  Pompey  wa»  not  a  littla  ^Mp 

grined  by  the  fact  that  Nat  Ramsay,  the  negro  whom  be  had  proDounoed  a  mere  icraper  la 

Bobby,  was  requested  to  sing.     Not  having  the  aSbcted  diffidence  of  the  cgnnbiaseiurt  of  the 

art  in  the  refined  circles  of  humanity.  Nat  instantly  complied.     He  sang  a  song  of  which  the 

following  verses  are  a  literal  specimen.     The  four  first  lines  of  each  verse  he  rolled  out  wittt 

a  stentorian  voice  in. solo,  while  all  combined  the  power  of  their  lungs  to  give  effect  to  the 

chorus.     Our  readers  have  all  heard  the  celebrated  Rice,  the  Jim  Crow  of  two  hemisphere^ 

sing  simUar  songs.     Could  Nat  have   heard  him,  he  would  not  have  been  jas  vain  of  h» 

powers  as  he  was  to-night.    He  certainly,  if  at  all  an  envious  individual,  would  have  hm^ 

his  harp  on  the  willow.     The  following  is  the  ^»eoimen  i^^ 

*•  Wovk  OB,  Iwya,  if  «•  vntX  'tiU  moo, 
T)ie  owger  boy«  will  hoak  de  cor« ; 
You  niDd  your  pile,  »n'  I  aiad  nlse. 
The  CM*  be  liftei),  4e  BMMia  she  ahteet 

O  !  cl»r  d«  kitchen,  old  folks,  yooag  fiilkf, 
Clar  do  kitctiea,  eld  folks,  yoaac  io^^t 
Old  VirgiAoy  pover  tiie. 

**  When  ■■■>■  cove  do  worV  to  mo. 
The  poofom  laogh  in  do  old  gom  txee, 
WhoB  winter  como  me  set  de  trop, 
fieo  sigfiof  iMfh  ot  dot  wt*  «ti%p. 

\}  \  cUr  do  kitcben«  old  folko,  yoang  folks, 

Olor  de  kitoben,  oM  folks,  yooaf  folks,  # 

Old  Vinginny  «««or  tUt." 

When  the  moon  had  entirely  oleiired  the  t   e  to  »,  the  party  at  the  house  walked  forth  tl^ 
obeeive  for  awhile  the  care*defying  buskers.     Pinekney,  who  appeared  to  be  struck  with  tb^ 
womanly  shrinking  and  sensitivenees  of  Miss  Grattan,  offered  her  biflt  arm,  and  exerted  all  hi^ 
powers  of  address  to  interest  her.     Fanny  took  the  arm  of  Colonel  Bentley.    Mr  BroniOD^^ 
8<»newhat  in  the  dumps  at  the  attention  thown  by  Pinekney  to  Misg  Grattan,  made  at 
an  attempt  to  keep  by  her  side,  but  in  a  few  moments  he  feU  back  and  joiped  Mr  Elwood 
Sidney  ^tzhurst,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 

•<Do  you  feel  very  romantic  to-night.  Miss   Fitiburst?**  asked  Mr  Pinekney,  ttmjaf^ 
towards  Fanny,  who  was  a  few  steps  behind  Miss  Grattan  and  himgelf. 

«  You  proclaim  yourself  such  a  soeptie  about  love  and  rwasance,  and  j«U  such  things,  ik!"^ 
rejoined  Fanny,  that  you  act  upon  me  as  the  disenchanter  of  tnch  dveama.     I  declare  yoiur 
versation  for  this  last  week  has  been  that  of  a  staid  old  bachelorof  ftfly  w  seventy,  rather 
that  of  a  travelled  gentleman  who,  I  hope,  still  holds  himself  yanng." 

'*  Young  in  years,  I  hope.  Miss  FItahurst,  but  still  old  enough  to  believe  that  your  true 
is  a  dream,  which,  like  all  other  dreams,  must  be  interpreted  adversely." 

*<  Ah,  is  that  it?    I  thought  it  was  only  an  old  woman's  privilege  to  interpret  dreams?'*' 

**  Precisely  so,  Miss  Fitzhurst ;  and  a  young  woman's  fate  to  find  that  all  her  golden  onea- 
lead  to  such  an  issue.  The  misfortune  is,  though.  Miss  Fitzhurst,  that  she  does  not  find  it 
out  until  she  herself  is  qualified  to  become  an  interpreter  ]  and  then,  to  all  the  yauthful  of  htr 
sex,  her  fate  is  that  of  Cassandra.** 

**  Sir,**  rejoined  Fanny,  laughingly,  "then  were  I  to  prophesy  that  Mr  Pinekney  would  one 
day  become  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  a  believer  in  love,  woukl  nine  be  like  all  other  prop 
phecies  ?  " 

'*  I  fear  so.  Miss  Fitzhurst ;  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  countrgr* 
Could  they  see  the  prophetess  in  that  for  land  I've  left,  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  thfltt 
they  would  believe  the  prophecy." 

*<  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  owe  you  one,"  replied  Fanny,  and  she  made  some  remark  to  CoIomI 
Bentley,  which  Pinekney  did  not  overhear. 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Grattan,"  said  Pinekney  to  the  lady  by  his  side,  in  alow  voice,  <*  that 
our  fascinating  friend  behind  ns  spoke  of  you  so  highly,  as  we  rode  here,  that  if  she  were  if 
my  sex,  ^should  say,  most  decidedly,  that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  you." 

*■  Did  she  ?  "  replied  Miss  Grattan,  tremulously,  and  with  a  blush  that  might  hav>e  beeft 
detected  by  the  moonbeam ;  «<  indeed  I  know  no  one  whose  good  opinion  I  would  rather  have. 
But,"  rejoined  she,  with  confhsion,  ^you  are  jesting  with  ree." 

*'  Jetting  with  yon !    You  do  me  great  injustice.    I  suppose  you  have  plenty  of  tioM  !• 
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giiiwrMaiClehtn?  And  really,  notwithftaddiof  Miii  Fitshurtrs  alUfmtiou  againti  me, 
I  dMnkl  b«  surpriwd  if  yoa  did  not.  What  a  beautiftil  iweep  thoie  hUlt  have  !  And  look 
Kt  tll^  gfrasefiil  wiodingv  of  that  liiterjr  stfeam,  iteaUng  away  like  a  great  and  happy  life  to  be 
In*  id  the  great  ocean.    Yee !  yoo  might  fall  in  love  here ;  have  aome  one  who  should  be 

'  Tb«  oceea  to  tba  river  of  your  Ikoofhti.'  *' 
**  Ah  r*  exclaimed  Fanny  Fitzhurst,  who  had  overheard  the  latter  part  of  this  remark, 
"remember,  Mr  Pinckney,  that  you  are  quoting  from  a  dream--«  moet  powerftil  poet's 
dream.'* 

**  Yes,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  you  have  me  fkirly ;  for  that  dream  tells  of  two  beings»  the  life  of 
ete  of  i^hom  ended  in  madness,  and  both  in  misery.  Remember  that  dream  was  '  shaped  out 
tfte  a  reality,  and  (torn  a  reality.    It  was  a  foregone  eondusion.'  ** 

Here  ih$  party  had  approached  so  near  the  hoskers  as  to  be  seen  dlstinotly  by  them.  Thb 
Wis  apparent  Arom  the  increased  and  ambitious  alaority  with  which  they  worked,  and  the 
evident  eflfect  which  they  tried  to  throw  into  their  song.  When  Nat,  the  singer,  saw  Aem 
oomlng,  ^e  did  not  join  the  choms  of  the  last  verse,  but  pauied  longer  than  usual  before  he 
eottmenced  again.  He  was  taxing  his  powers  to  produce  something  extemporaneous  ia 
honour  of  the  ladies.  His  gifts  as* an  improvisatore  were  proven  by  the  (bUowing  verse, 
Wjdch  he  gave  forth  in  his  best  manner  i 

"  TiM  Moa  likes  oora.  uni  wm  Ilk*  be, 
Wid  the  poMvn  fat  aad  the  bomine*, 
O  !  Ibe  UdiM  oome;  ddb't  yoa  tee  e'm  derf 
Tlioir  MMf  mfm  «hh»m  like  u  §fr, 

O  I  clur  de  kitchen,  old  folkn,  sroaoir  folks, 
Clar  de  kItrhMi,  old  fblk«,  iroaog  lUks, 
Old  Vlrfteny  never  tar*.'* 

**  There's  poetry  and  romance  for  you.  Miss  Fanny  Fitzhurst,**  said  Pinckney,  with  a 
^Mirty  hiugh. 

**  In  intention,  at  least,  Mr  Howard  Pinckney,'*  rejoined  Fanny,  **  and  that,  when  it  is 
B^ood,  makes  the  humblest  offering  praiseworthy.** 

**  True,  true ;  and  truth  In  this  instanoe  is  poetry's  handmaid.  We  have  the  authority  of 
^Se^^ts  of  all  time  for  comparing  the  ladies*  eyes  to  starsb  They  are  n(»t  only  brilliant,  like 
tlie  stars,  but  like  them  they  control  our  destiny. 

^  At  the  foot  of  an  Oak,  near  the  west  end  of  the  com  heap,  not  at  all  satisfied,  so  lar,  with 
the  events  of  the  evening,  sat  Pompey.  He  had  mingled  with  the  buskers  but  for  a  short 
itaie  after  Nat  commenced  his  song ;  when,  complaining  that  he  could  not  keep  time  with 
Nich  a  gninter  as  the  singer,  he  withdrew  from  among  them.  He  sat  wrapped  up  in  an  old 
nsoat  with  his  back  against  the  tree  to  keep  the  oold  off,  and  with  his  feet  and  part  of  his  person 
«itirely  covered  with  com  husks.  His  wool  was  amplified  Into  the  dimensions  of  an  ancient 
wig,  and  his  hat  was  cocked  a  little  on  one  side  on  the  top  of  it,  as  much  from  an  air  of  self- 
importance,  as  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  coDversation  of  his  companion.  Bobby  had  his 
tends  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons,  which  were  made  of  the  stuff  called  corduroy, 
Ud  considerably  worn.  The  collar  of  his  jacket  was  turned'  up,  and  the  brim  of  his  hat 
turned  down  so  as  to  meet  it,  and  keep  him,  as  he  said,  as  snug  as  a  possum  in  a  gum  tree. 

It  was  not  at  all  cool  to  any  one  who  was  exercising  the  least ;  but  after  walking  and 
husking  a  short  time  the  worthies  paused  from  their  labours  and  sat  down,  when  feeling 
iBghtly  chilled  they  had  resorted  to  the  mode  of  keeping  themselves  comfortable  which  we 
have  described.  At  Bobby's  feet,  by  way  of  a  footstove,  Towser,  his  dog,  was  crouching. 
Svery  now  and  then,  when  the  buskers  sang  remarkably  loud,  Towzer  would  lift  his  head 
lazily  from  his  master's  feet,  glance  carelessly  around,  and  nestle  in  the  com  husks  again. 
Occasionally  Bobby  would  pat  him  on  the  head,  when  he  would  wag  his  tail,  and  gather 
hfmself  up  closer  to  his  master's  person. 

'*  Ah,"  exclaimed  Bobby,  *'  look  out  in  the  moonlight,  Pompey,  there's  Miss  Fanny— I 
fergot  cousin  F6ggy  told  me  to  ask  MiSi  Fanny  if  she  would  want  her  at  the  big  house  to- 
morrow.'* 

**  There's  time  enough,"  said  Pompey.    "  Master  Bobby,  aint  that  Colonel  Bentley  there  ?'* 

*«  Yes,"  said  Bobby,  "  I  believe  it  is." 

At  this  point  Nat  Ramsay  rolled  forth  bis  compliment  to  the  ladies.     Pompey  jerked  his 
bit  over  his  eyes  as  he  heard  it,  and  exclaimed  :-^ 
'  f  lb  Botbjr,  lumjutt  Uiteti  to  that  nigger— he*t  In  Uq^ot  vnm^  W%  Vdl  >5insf»Bt-^6iMaMl^ 
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an*  he  thinks  he's  taking  the  shine  off  of  everything.  To  gi?e  you  a  hidear,  Mister  Bobby,  «r 
what  a  fool  nigger  that  Nat  is,  111  tell  yon.  You  disklver  and  observe  that  one  day  I  driv  ay 
young  mistress.  Miss  Fanny,  over  to  Miss  Bentley's,  and  I  was  a  setting  on  my  coaoh  bn  a 
thinking  a  great  many  things.  I  can  think  my  hardest  on  a  coach  box.  In  the  midst  of  It 
here  comes  Nat  Ramsey,  black  as  the  driven  charcoal,  toting  his  big  foot  right  by  Miss  BeM> 
ley's  door,  between  me  and  the  coach  and  the  house." 

*'  But  I  tell  yoj,  Pompey,"  observed  Bobby,  <*  Nat  can't  help  it  if  he  has  such  al^    U 
aint  his  fault — he  cut  it  with  an  axe  last  winter,  and  now  it's  all  out  of  shape." 

<<  It's  hard  drink.  Mister  Bobby,  it's  hard  drink^he  gets  'taebriated.  Well,  as  I  wasteiiiig 
you,  there  he  comes,  black  aa  the  driven  charcoal,  right  between  me  and  the  honse»  and  sore 
enough  he  stops.  You  know  he's  a  Guinney  nigger — he  was  caught  on  the  Gold  Coast  whoia 
boy,  running  wild  as  a  baboon,  and  brought  to  this  country  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  dviUzed, 
For  my  part,  I  was  bom  in  my  master's  family ;  and  so  was  my  mother  and  father  beibre  at. 
Well,  Nat  did'nt  know  that  I  knowed  whar  he  come  from,  and  so  we  got  to  talking  'bout  ths 
difference  between  a  coloured  man  and  a  nigger  ;  and  I  lightened  him  on  the  subject.  I  told 
him  what  are  a  fact,  that  a  nigger  is  a  black  man  what  comes  from  over  the  waters,  an*  thit 
a  coloured  man  may  be  a  mulatto  or  a  darkey,  but  if  he  is  bom  in  this  country  he  can't  no  hoir 
be  a  nigger.  Now  aint  that  plain  ?  I  was  bora  in  a  free  country,  for  I  heard  Master  Sidney 
say  this  was  a  free  country  in  a  spcachariBcation,  last  fourth  o'  July.  I's  a  American  coloured 
person.  Nat,  being  that  he's  bom  in  Guinney,  is  a  African  nigger.  Naif  was  hit  all  aback,  I 
tell  you.  He  tried  to  laugh,  an'  chawed  and  hawed  right  out.  Colonel  Bentley  was  a  standing 
all  this  time  right  by  the  side,  neither  of  us  observed  or  diskivered  him,  till  he  stepped  right 
out  and  laughed,  so  I  thought  Nat  would  ha'  turned  white  with  shame.'* 

"  What  did  Colonel  Bentley  say  ?  "  asked  Bobby. 

<*  When  he  had  done  a  laughing  at  Nat,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  give  me  a  httf* 
dollar.     He  said  I  was  a  magician  in  arg^fication." 

*^  Did'nt  he  give  Nat  anything?"  ^ed  Bobby,  archly. 

**  Yes,  replied  Pompey,  <*  he  give  him  a  half-dollar  too,  for  sticking  up  for  his  country— ^^ 
pretty  country  to  stick  up  for — that's  what  the  colonel  said  he  give  it  for ;  but  sticking  wMf 
for  one's  country,  Mr  Bobby,  aint  argufication." 

"  Indeed,  Pompey,'*  said  Bobby,  <'  I  must  leave  you ;  I'll  beback  again ;  but  I  must  go 
to  the  house  and  ask  Miss  Fanny  if  she  will  want  cousin  Peggy." 

**  Mister  Bobby,  before  you  go,  just  oblige  old  Pompey  so  much  as  to  get  him  a  drink  of 
whisky.     As  I  have  not  been  husking  much,  Sambo  might  want  to  say  no  to  me ;  an'  I  doi^^ 
want  to  object  myself  to  insults  from  any  African  nigger." 

**  Yes,  I'll  get  it  for  you,"  replied  Bobby.  <*  Keep  Towser  there— Towser !  stay  back*  slr*^ 
The  dog  which  had  arisen  now  lay  down  again ;  and  Pompey,  as  Bobby  went  to  obtain  tlp^ 
liquor,  said,  patting  the  dog : 

"  Keep  still,  Towser;  I  like  you,  old  pup— I  like  Mr  Bobby,  too— he  good  to  Pompe^^ 
accommodating — ^jPompey  good  to  him.  I  should  ha'  catched  a  awful  scorching  in  the  wood^^ 
thare  from  that  varmint  Thompson,  if  it  had'nt  been  for  Mister  Bobby*  He  would  ha'  sbff^ 
him  to  a  certainty,  if  he  had  put  the  weight  of  that  stick  on  Pompey.  I  never  could  diskive^ 
or  observe  how  any  one  so  small  as  Mister  Bobby  could  have  so  much  spunk  in  him.  Ah 
there  comes  Master  Bobby ;  hang  that  horse,  I  wish  he  had  been  racing  in  Nat  Ramsey^ 
country  afore  he  had  throwed  Mr  Bobby." 

**  Here,  Pompey,"  said  Bobby,  advancing  to  the  negro,  and  handhig  him  a  tin  cup,  **  hen*^ 
the  stuff." 

**  Won't  you  take  some  first,  Mr  Bobby  ?" 

'*  No,  Pompey ;  cousin  Peggy  will  find  it  out  if  I  do,  and  granny  will  talk  all  day  abont 
—I  can't  neither ;  I'm  weakly,  and  can't  stand  it.     Come,  Towzer." 

And  Bobby  whistled  to  his  dog,  stood  for  a  moment  listening  to  the  song  of  the  huskerir 
and  hastened  to  the  house  after  the  party,  to  deliver  the  message  of  his  cousin  Peggy. 

CHAPTER    IX. 
BoDBT  soon  reached  the  house.  It  was  a  comfortable  two-story  brick  building.     Its  best  room 
tm  oa  the  grooDd'Boor,    The  windows  of  this  room  opened  three  fe^t  or  more  abor^  U10 
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gnmf  yard.  In  which,  on  this  side  of  the  house,  there  were  many  eedar  trees.  Clinging 
around  and  above  the  windows  was  a  wild  Tine,  which  Miss  Grattan  had  taught  to  spread  its 
fraoflAil  tendrils  about  them.  Seeing  the  light  from  the  windows,  and  hearing  the  voices, 
Bobby  walked  up  to  it.  The  centre  and  lower  pane  happened  to  be  broken ;  and  the  lad 
lanned  hit  arms  on  the  sill  of  the  window  and  looked  in,  while  Towser  itretohed  himself  at  his 
feet.  A  curtain  spread  its  folds  on  either  side  of  the  window,  and  partly  obstructed  an  ob- 
ttrvation  of  the  room  from  the  point  where  Bobby  stood  through  every  pane  except  the 
kroken  one,  which  being  in  the  centre  was  not  hidden  at  all  by  the  drapery.  There  was  itfll 
IB  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Bobby's  vision,  and  that  was  the  wig*oovered  head  of  BIr  Bronson, 
vhieh  was  within  a  foot  of  the  broken  glass,  and  towered  up  nearly  to  the  top  oflt.  Bobby 
eMld  only  catch  glimpses  of  the  room  on  either  side  of  Mr  Bronson*s  head,  and  an  imperibct 
tisw  over  it  "While  Bobby  stood  there  Colonel  Bentley  observed  him*  A  sudden  thought 
isemed  to  strike  the  colonel.  He  arose  from  the  side  of  Miss  Fltshurst,  by  whom  he  bad  been 
dtting,  passed  out,  and  walking  round  to  the  side  of  the  house,  touched.  Bobby  on  the  shoulder. 
The  boy  turned  round,  when  the  colonel  stepped  aside  ftom  the  window  under  the  shade  of 
Ike  trees,  and  beckoned  Bobby  to  him. 

**  Bobby,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.*' 

•*  What's  that,  colonel  ?    I  expect  I  can  do  it.** 

**  Wait  till  I  return  into  the  hpuse  and  then  stretch  your  hand  into  the  window  and  puU 
tint  fellow's  wig  off— ** 

••Hal  ha!  hal** 

**  Hush ;  don't  laugh  so.** 

*'  Colonel,  I  wanted  to  do  it  of  myself,  but  I  mus*nt«-granny  would  never  let  me  bear  the 
kutof  ie,  and  it  would  displease  Mr  Elwood." 

<*  Bobby,  I  know  you  don't  like  Bronson." 

**  To  be  sure  I  don't,  sir.    Did*nt  he  call  out  to  me  the  other  day  In  meeting.    He  said  I, 
made  the  noise  when  it  was  Joe  Giles,  and  he  knew  it.     And  you  see  granny's  religious-like ; 
ittMl  if  she  hears  it  she'll  pester  me  to  death.     I  dont  hide  that  I  don't  like  him." 

«  I  don't  like  him  either,  Bobby." 

**  Folks  say  so,  sir.    They  say  he's  a  courting  over  at  your  house  as  well  as  here." 

**  The  devil  they  do.  The  plebeian  rascal— he  never  was  there  but  on  business  in  his  life. 
(  tflU  you  what  it  is ;  if  you  will  do  it  I'll  give  you  that  beautifial  little  fowling-piece,  with 
4n  powder-horn  and  shot-bag  complete." 

«  Will  you  indeed,  colonel?" 

"  I  will,  upon  my  honour." 

''Then  hang  me  if  I  don't  do  it."  said  Bobby.  «  Mind,  colonel,  the  gun,  powder-horn,  and 
ilMiUbag  complete." 

*'  Yes :  and  plenty  of  powder  and  shot  into  the  bargain." 

^  111  do  it,  sir.  When  shall  I  have  the  things  ?"  asked  Bobby,  as  the  colonel  was  leaving 
him  to  enter  the  house. 

^  To-morrow  morning  early,  if  you  come  for  them.  Wait  until  I  get  into  the  house  before 
ywdoit." 

As  the  colonel  walked  away,  Bobby  turned  and  beheld  a  cat  with  its  back  bent  up  in  a 
belligerent  attitude  towards  Towzer.  A  sudden  thought  struck  Bobby,  by  which  he  believed 
he  could  save  himself  from  the  risk  of  discovery.  He  felt  that  the  cat  in  her  fear  of  the  dog 
would,  if  held  to  the  window,  having  first  been  held  to  her  foe,  make  an  effort  to  escape  into 
the  room,  which  doubtless  was  familiar  to  her,  and.  where  her  instinct  told  her  she  would  be  in 
lecurity.  And  he  knew  that  by  giving  her  tail  a  pinch  and  pull  at  the  instant,  it  would  mingle 
fury  with  Yier  fear. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Bentley  re-entered  the  room,  and,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  by 
Penny,  he  axked : 

"  Did  you  really.  Miss  Fitzhurst,  mean  what  you  said,  when  you  remarked  the  other  day 
liat  you  considered  there  was  no  impropriety  in  wearing  false  hair?" 

**  I  do  really  think  so,  colonel,"  replied  Fanny,  in  a  satirical  tone.    **  Pray,  what  suggested 
ihis  profoundly  interesting^  question  to  you  ?" 
**  Jdr  Bronson  there,  Miss  Fanny,  has  some  pretensions  to  pretty,  as  I  am  told ;  and  as  I 
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difSir  witb  ymi  in  opfnlon,  ittppoie  y<m  take  my  arm,  and  wa  step  up  to  Um  and  aik  fa|B% 
qneftion?" 

**  Cobnel,  you  are  pleaied  to  be  faeetioua !  I  never  aik  Mr  Bronion  any  uneitJan^  it, 
bat  tbe  price  of  hb  ribbons.* 

''Well,  Miss  Fitshnrst,  as  you  won't  ask  bin,  I  most  do  so  mysett  DolfatcnteUi 
ansfveiB,  and  observe  Um." 

Aeeordingly,  tbe  eolonel  advaneed  to  Bronson,  where  he  sat  by  the  irindow,  beside  Ifin 
Orattan,  who  was  listening  to  the  eonversation  of  Mr  Pinekney,  who  was  seated  on  the  el^ 
fide  and  said: 

«•  Mr  Brooson,  I  have  had  a  dispute  with  a  lady,  sir,  whieh,  as  yea  are  the  oldest  nuui  iaihe 
company  (Bronson  looked  grave  at  this,  but  endeavoured  to  look  honoured),  and  the  ant 
rigkl  in  your  morals,  I  have  determined  to  leave  to  yon.** 

•*  What's  that.  Colonel  Bentley  f  asked  Bronson,  puttfaig  on  an  amiable  look." 

**  Do  you  think,  sfar,  it  is  proper  to  wear  fklse  hab?-^  wig,  finr  instanee  ?" 

**  Colonel,  sir—I««4k>;  U." 

At  this  instant  the  angry  growl  of  a  cat  was  heard  at  tbe  window ;  the  next  momsnt^M- 
ing  as  furious  as  an  enraged  wild  one,  it  sprang  on  Bronson's  liead,  and  fined  its  daws  datp 
into  his  wig. 

With  a  ory  of  horror  Bronson  started  to  his  feet,  and  dashed  the  cat  from  her  perch.  Tbe 
animal  fell  to  tbe  floor,  but  bore  the  wig  with  it ;  and  furious  with  the  pain  wfa^  the  Uiir 
and  fall  had  inflicted,  she  tore  and  bit  it  at  a  desperate  rate. 

The  ladies  ran  to  the  gentlemen  for  protection,  while  Bronson,  for  a  moment,  stood  spsedi- 
less  and  motionless  like  Ham^t,  the  Dane,  when  he  sees  the  ghost  of  his  father.  Recoverins 
himself,  he  caught  up  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  and  made  at  the  cat. 

**  Hiss  cat  !'*  ejaculated  the  colonel.  The  affHghted  animal  at  this  darted  into  the  pasHge^ 
the  door  of  which  chanced  to  be  open,  leavfaig  the  tattered  wig  beyond  the  barber's  art. 

*'  Really,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Bientley  to  Bronson,  **  I  should  not  have  been  surprissi  tf 
your  hair  had  stood  on  end  at  tlie  sinfhlness  of  my  question,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  it  miM 
run  away  with  affright.  ** 

Amidst  the  confusion,  and  fbrgetting  his  cousin  Peggy's  request,  Bobby  hurried  awsy  ts 
mingle  with  the  buskers,  and  escape  suspicion,  if  any  should  arise  as  to  whether  the  set  hal 
any  instigator  to  its  misdeeds.  Bobby  had  some  fears,  for  Towzer  had  barked  fiercely  whii 
he  heard  tbe  din  within.  He  found  Pompcy  where  he  had  left  him,  seated  snug  against  dn 
tree,  and  a  little  elevated  by  the  drink  which  he  bad  obtained  for  him.  The  buskers  ireis 
engaged  might  and  main.  They  had  nearly  gotten  through  with  their  labour,  and  it  wu  very 
doubtful  which  side  would  gain  the  victory,  for  their  respective  piles,  though  very  much  redneed, 
were  about  the  same  size.  A  large  pile  of  loose  and  rustling  husks  had  accumulated  Islitf 
the  workmen,  while  some  ten  feet  before  them  the  husked  com,  thrown  into  a  heap,  glittered 
in  the  moon-beam.  Nat,  in  tbe  intensity  with  which  he  worked,  had  eeased  his  song ;  sflsofle 
prevailed,  except  now  and  then  when  some  enthusiastic  negro  would  send  forth  a  shout  tkit 
started  the  echoes  around.  The  negroes  of  each  party  glanced  at  the  pile  of  their  oppeoeoii^ 
and  in  intense  and  low  tones,  exhorted  their  comrades  to  '*  go  ahead."  Each  party  ssenN^ 
fearful  that  the  other  might  discover  the  exertions  they  were  makhig.  It  was  un  lnteresiia| 
scene. 

**  They'll  soon  be  done,  Mister  Bobby,"  said  Pompey,  **  you  diskiver  and  observe  they^ 
going  their  death ;  it'll  be  about  a  tye.  I  don't  take  much  interest  in  It.  But  I  want  10 
wait  and  get  a  bit  of  something  to  eat,  and  may  be  111  give  'em  a  touch  on  my  violeene.  8osi0» 
body  has  hid  Nat  Ramsey's  away— the  nigger  was  jumping  about  here  just  after  yon  wsol* 
axing  everybody  if  they  had  seen  his  "  fiddle."  He  call  his  violeene  a  fiddle.  It's  just  so  vitk 
vulgar  persons.  He  hates  it,  so  he  stopped  his  pipes.  I  never  liked  his  singing  no  how.  K* 
thinks  he  can  play  the  violeene.  But  he  don't  even  understand  how  to  hold  it.  He  jams  it  op 
way  down  below  his  shoulder.  Now  that's  not  the  way  to  hold  a  violeene.  You  must  hold  Vt 
light  an'  easy,  and  just  rest  it  agin  the  shoulder.  And  another  thing,  Master  Bobby,  thS0 
are  niggers  what  works  in  the  cornfield  you  know,  and  does  everything  about  tho  farm ;  tbay 
are  a  kind  of  stiff*  in  the  joints,  they  aint  got  the  touch  in  the  eend  of  their  fingers  to  make  s 
violeene  speak.    And  as  fbr  Nat's  sioghig;  I  assure  you.  Master  Bobby,  that  1  has  beards 
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Irtto  gtintfciwn  Id  tiM  «lrBOf  b«at  tlmt  vwy  Nrt  lUmey  ail  hottifr  t  «w  of  fcit  imtt^«(gger 

IQQgt." 

^  Whd  fi*  Ktat?**  Mkei  Ebbby, 
=  «Why,  lnrtMB<Mr>  it^iMrRiee^BliflirJiiiRlce.'', 

**  I  heard  Juk  Gordon  ipMk  i>fliim,'*  MidBobby»  ''ai*  I  flraftt  go  mi  bear  hiM  iMio of 
MMbe  nigbto  wbeb  iMfo  ttajr  to  tonm." 

MYes,  lalMireyoai  Mkter  Bobbjr,  he  cm  do  it.  Whan  be  eeaMdOkH  he  was  blacked  «i 
iMtt  And  I  wovM  ba*'8Woni  he  waa  a  real  AMcaa  algger.  lie  bad  then  lane  kind  «f  kyg, 
•a'  hit  leg  seemed  right  in  the  middle  of  his  foot**  Here  a  ]bmi,  preleaged  abeut  dialurbed 
the  farther  conversation  of  our  worthies. 

"*  HtHtafor  Otfr  aide  r  ebooted  Nat  Raoney ;  and,  netwitbitandfng  the  oooditioo  of  his 
foot,  he  threw  himself  in  the  corn  huski  and  rolled  abeiU  in  delight,  tiarowing  them  over  hbn 
lift  fhilic  iwitntter  wouMl  iport  with  the  waves. 

**  Look  here,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  opposite  party,  a  black,  named  Csesar,  belonging  to  Mr 
filwood,  kicking  th^  huski  aside  where  Nat  had  worked,  '*  see  bow  they've  shyed  and  ohiseled 
—I  ax  you  if  dem  ar  husks  hafnt  got  com  in  'em?* 

Hat  jumped  up,  and  throwing  aside  the  husks  of  tlie  other  party,  he  picked  up  several  ears 
«f  eom  with  the  husks  on  them. 

*<  Look  a  here  now ;  I  wonder  if  them  are  aint  got  oom  in  *em  too  You  don't  tbiak 
niggers  is  as  cute  at  ooons,  do  ye,  to  find  ebery  single  oom.  There**  tome  o*  your  side  husking 
yit ;  dar  a  heap  afore  em  aa  big  as  a  barrel." 

This  part,  plain  to  every  eye,  decided  the  victory. 

'*  The  Lord  ha'  mercy,"  exclaimed  Nat,  going  to  the  tree  where  he  bad  deposited  his  fiddle ; 
"  did  anybody  ever  see  the  like  of  the  niggers  about  here  ?  Come,  help  me  look  for  it,  boys ; 
it*i  smashed  I  speck,  or  stole." 

While  some  of  Nat's  friends  were  assisting  him  to  search  for  his  fiddle,  Pompey  was  called 
nb  for  a  tune.  The  husks  were  cleared  away  from  the  place  where  Pompey  sat  preparatory  to 
•  isnoe.  The  old  fellow  brought  forth  his  violin  with  great  dignity,  arose,  and  placed  his  back 
against  the  tree  with  his  hat  off,  and  removing  the  husks  from  liii  foot  so  that  he  might  keep 
tine  with  It,  hie  gave  them  the  juba  song  in  great  style. 

When  Bobby  saw  Pompey  fully  under  way  he  went  to  the  spot  where  Nat  was  looking  for 
his  fiddle.  After  affecting  to  assist  him  in  the  search  for  a  few  moments,  Bobby  looi^  up 
ilrto  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  a  foot  or  two  above  his  head,  and  pointing  to  an  object,  he  asked 
Nat  if  that  was  not  his  fiddle. 

"  Master  Bobby,  you're  right— the  very  cretur,"  said  Nat,  taking  the  instmment  from  the 
place ;  **  concarn  it,  who  could  put  it  thar  ?" 

«  CsBsar,"  said  Bobby  to  that  person,  »*teU  Pompey  that  I  had  to  go  home."  I  musnH  stay 
for  him,  said  he  to  himself,  but  I  must  get  up  early  and  go  for  the  gun. 

Bobby  congratulated  'himself  as  he  proceeded  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  trick.  He 
Mopped  short ;  and  placing  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea  of  the  ridi- 
eulous  figure  which  the  bald  pate  of  Bronson  cut  of  which,  ere  he  retreated,  he  had  su£fored 
bhnself  to  snatch  a  glance.  Aa  Bobby  jogged  on  he  looked  round  through  the  woods,  and 
Hionght  to  himself  what  gunning  he  sh(mld  have  therein,  and  with  such  a  gun—the  very  best 
one  he  had  ever  seen. 

Bobby  was  interrupted  in  his  pleasant  reveries  by  the  quick  tramp  of  horses,  which  he 
Ihought  from  the  sound  must  be  descending  a  precipitous  bridle-path  which  led  to  the  hills. 
Sobby  listened  and  looked,  and  in  a  fSew  moments  distinguished  two  horsemen  entering  the 
road  on  which  he  t/tod.  The  road,  an  old  oouatry  one,  led  round  the  hUls  by  the  property  of 
Bfr  Fitchurst  and  Etwood  to  a  mill,  which  some  years  before  the  date  of  our  narrative  had 
been  burnt  down  by  the  carelessness  of  the  miller.  Since  this  event  the  road  was  of  no  use  to 
any  one  but  Mr  Flt2hurst  and  Mr  Elwood,  in  the  transportation  of  their  wood  or  grain  from 
Astant  parts  of  their  property. 

Bobby  wondered  who  the  horsemen  could  be,  and  what  they  were  after.  As  they  ap- 
preached  him  they  seemed  In  anxious  conversation,  and  Bobby,  without  any  fear,  but  with 
the  desire  of  observing  them  unnoticed,  withdrew  to  the  riiadow  of  the  wood  at  the  very  point 
thnt  Mt  Fitihurst's  lane,  which  passed  through  his  estate,  let  into  the  old  road. 
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« Y<m  think  it*f  aU  right,  'then,"  Bobby  heard  one  of  the  honemen  say,  as  they  Mind 
the  spot. 

**  Yes,  rm  up,**  replied  the  other,  whom  Bobby  recognised  both  by  voice  and  perssa  u 
being  Jack  Gordon.  **  You  ride  on  to  the  village  in  that  way,"  continued  Gordon,  <*  and  IH 
cut  through  this  lane.  We'd  better  not  be  seen  together ;  I  know  the  folks  all  about  here, 
and  can  take  liberties.  And  I've  got  other  reasons  too,  that  I'll  tell  you  of  some  di^ ;  dart 
be  so  fast.'*  They  had  slackened  the  pace  of  their  steeds  as  they  drew  near  the  mouth  of 
Fitzhurst's  lane,  and  this  enabled  Bobby  to  hear  so  much  of  what  was  said*  At  tly  lait 
remark  of  Gordon  they  stopped,  and  he  asked : 

"Do  you  think  that  husking  match  is  over  yet?" 

"I  should  say  not,"  replied  Gordon's  companion,  who  wore  his  hat  very  much  ovsrbii 
fiice,  which  prevented  the  lad  from  observing  his  features. 

"Then  I'll  push  ahead,"  replied  Gordon,  "and  meet  me  at  the  village  to-morrow^keep 
dark." 

"  Never  fear  me,"  replied  the  other  person.  So  saying,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses*  nd 
parted  company ;  Gordon  entering  the  lane,  and  the  other  pursuing  the  road. 

"  Gordon's  at  some  devilment,"  said  Bobby  to  himself,  as  he  stepped  into  the  lane  agaisi 
**  There  now,  I  focgot  to  tell  him  what  cousin  Peggy  said.  Jack  Gordon  won't  bear  watchii^i 
I've  forgot  twice  to-night  what  cousin  Peggy  told  me.     I  wonder  what  he's  after." 

When  Bobby  passed  by  Mr  Fitzhurst's  mansion  it  was  wrapped  in  profound  repose,  ii 
be  approached  his  home,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  tread  broke  suddenly  on  his  ear,  as  if  it  bd 
just  started  from  some  point  or  other.  In  a  musing  mood,  he  quietly  entered  the  back  door 
of  his  grandmother's  humble  dwelling,  and  stole  to  bed.  ' 
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CHAPTER    X. 

BoBBT  was  up  with  day-dawn  in  the  morning  on  his  way  to  Colonel  Bentley's,  which  Mi 
a  mile  or  more  from  his  granny's,  for  thepurpose  of  closing  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  iBid» 
him  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  colonel  had  not  yet  arisen  when  Bobby  reached  his  residence.  On  learning  the  &o^ 
the  boy  sat  down  very  impatiently  by  the  front  door,  determined  not  to  leave  until  he  bid 
received  the  "  gun,  powder-horn,  and  shot-bag  complete." 

At  last  Colonel  Bentley,  having  been  informed  by  a  servant  that  Bobby  was  at  thedooft 
made  his  appearance,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  gun  and  its  appendages. 

*'  Good  morning,  Bobby,"  quoth  the  colonel. 

"  Good  morning,  colonel,"  rejoined  Bobby,  eyeing  the  gun. 

"  Bob,  you  certainly  managed  adroitly  last  evening,  ha,  ha.  I  wonder  if  Bronsoa  btf 
another  wig  1" 

"  I  don't  know  indeed,  colonel.    Did  the  cat  use  that  one  up  ?" 
"    "  Pretty  much  so,  Bobby.     Here,  Bobby,"  handing  him  the  gun,  &c.,  "you  must  oerer 
mention  this  affair." 

"  Me  mention  it  I  It  was  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  colonel.  If  it  gets  tut 
they'll  be  for  playing  the  deuce  with  me.  But  aint^  this  gun  a  peeler.  Thank  you,  oolflsA 
I  must  go  home,"  said  Bobby,  as  he  arose  to  depart. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Bobby." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  delighted  lad,  as  he  proceeded  homeward.  If  ever  shice  his  vii- 
fortune  Bobby  dwelt  upon  his  shadow  with  complacency,  it  was  now  as  he  beheld  it  elongated 
by  the  morning  sun,  with  all  his  brave  equipments.  As  he  marked  his  shadow  almost  stretcbbtf 
across  the  road,  his  egotism  mounted  nearly  as  high  as  Richard's  when,  after  that  wortlor** 
successful  suit  with  Lady  Ann,  he  resolved  to  buy  a  lookhig-glass.  Bobby  for  once  thov^ 
with  what  pleasure  he  would  stand  plumply  before  Jack  Gordon's  mirror,  and  take  a  good  look» 
at  least,  at  the  comeliness  of  the  gun,  powder-horn,  and  shot-bag,  when  property  arrssged 

on  his  person. 

As  it  was  yet  quite  early  in  the  morning,  Bobby  concluded  that  he  would  go  on  to  Vf 
Fitzhurst,  where  he  could  deliver  his  message  of  the  previous  evening,  which  he  had  fef- 
gotten ;  and  learn  from  Miss  Rachellina  if  his  cousin's  services  would  be  needed  at  the  maaiie> 
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hit  day.  Aooordlngly  he  retoWed  to  pati  by  hit  grandmother's,  which  was  situated  between 
^(fm  Bentley's  and  Mr  Fitxhurst*s,  if  when  he  got  there  he  found  the  family  were  not  up. 
b  had  scarcely  formed  this  resolution,  while  he  still  gazed  at  the  shadow  of  his  gun,  when  a 
irell-kiiown  voice  addressed  him  t 

Bobby,  where  did  you  get  that  gun  ?  Aint  you  ashamed,  you,  to  leave  the  door  opea 
this  morning  on  your  poor  old  granny  ?— aint  you  a  pretty  boy  ?•* 

*<  Cousin  Peggy,  indeed  I  shut  the  door  after  me ;  I  ask  you,  what  do  you  always  call  me 
boy  for?  aint  I  seventeen  come  next  May !    I  don't  suppose  I  am  always  to  be  a  boy  ?** 

*«  Always  to  be  a  boy  !**  rejoined  Peggy,  repeating  his  language  and  laughing ;  **  shall  I 
eaO  you  a  man  then  ?  1  was  seventeen  a  year  ago,  and  I  believe  I  am  a  girl,  Mr  Man  !  YouF*e 
flilDking  about  your  shadow,  Bobby— that  I  caught  you  looking  at,  though  you  don't  like 
Jick  Gordon's  looking  glass." 

**  If  a  girl  is  a  woman  at  seventeen,  and  folks  say  she  is,  I  want  to  know  why  a  boy  aint  a 
man.     I  hope,  cousin  Peggy,  you  are  not  making  game,  'cause  I  am  stunted." 

*•  No,  Bobby,  I  am  not— that's  your  misfortune,  not  your  fault,"  said  Peggy,  in  a  serious 
tone;  '*  it  would  bo  a  sin  if  I  did— »I  am  sure  I  never  thought  the  less  of  you  on  that  account ; 
bnt  where  did  you  get  that  gun  ?" 

Bobby  felt  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  boyhood  by  this  remark ;  and  to  the  interrogation, 
bs  replied: — 

(*  Isn't  she  a  peeler?  she's  mounted  with  silver,  and  has  a  gold  touch-hole— that's  to  keep 
hir  from  burning  out.  Then  here's  a  powder-horn  and  shot-bag  in  style.  Cousin  Peggy, 
ths  birds  '11  have  to  look  out,  I  tell  you— I'll  shoot  you  and  granny  just  as  many  as  you  want. 
Bo  you  see  where  the  old  road  comes  in  by  the  burnt  house?  now  suppose  that  black  thing 

wu  a  bird" As  Bobby  spoke,  he  elevated  his  gun  as  if  to  take  an  aim  at  the  object,  which 

was  within  ten  feet  of  him ;  when  at  the  very  instant,  Mr  Bronson,  well  mounted  on  his  geld^ 
log,  issued  from  the  side  of  the  house  into  the  road  on  which  Peggy  and  her  cousin  stood.  He 
kad  his  hat  tied  over  his  cars  with  a  large,  t^lack^  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  was  on  his  way 
lo  the  city  to  renew  the  lost  honours  of  his  brow.*' 

"Mercy!"  ci^claimed  Mr  Bronson,  dodging  bis  head,  and  jerking  his  horse  back,  as  he 
beheld  the  gun  pointed  at  him. 

Bobby  shouldered  the  gun,  ^nd  said,  **  Good  morning,  Mr  Bronson." 

M  Bob— Robert  Gammon,  a  little  more,  sir,  and  you  don*t  know  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. Merciful  father  1  such  a  sudden  death— such  an  unaccpunted  for  life  1  Are  you  aware» 
Robert  Gammon,  that  it  is  against  the  law  to  be  firing  on  the  highway?*' 

**  Why,  Mr  Bronson,  I  was  only  making  believe  here  to  cousin  Peggy." 

**  Ay,  Peggy,  my  good  girl,  how  do  you  do  ?  how  Is  your  grandmother  ?" 

**  Granny  Is  still  ailing,  sir ;  but  we  hope  she  will  be  better  soon." 

**  Let  me  tell  you,  Robert,"  exclaimed  Mr  Bronson,  turning  to  the  boy,  *<  you  do  very  wrong 
to  be  trifling  with  fire-arms*  Have  you  forgotten  Mr  Thompson's  business  already  ?  your 
Bttndmother  told  me,  after  you  had  threatened  my  friend,  Mr  Thompson's  life,  that  she  would 
Hot  suffor  you  to  have  a  gun.  I  shudder,  to  think  of  the  consequences  if  you  had  discharged 
Chat  instrument  of  death.  ,  The  result  would  have  been  the  death  of  a  peaceable,  I  may  say, 
t  hope,  pious  and  useful  citizen.  In  the  harmless  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  shot  down  on  the 
imblio  highway— murder  1"  (Here  Bronson  caught  the  eye  of  Bobby  fixed  keenly  on  him.) 
"  I  don't  say  that  you  would  have  designedly  shot  me — heaven  forbid  that  any  one  should  en- 
tertain any  such  feeling  against  me.  But  you  might  have  been  hung,  nevertheless.  Cir- 
Btmstances  would  have  worn  the  appearance  of  evil  intention,  very  evil  intention.  Suppose 
the  evil  one  had  caused  you  to  fire  at  the  very  moment  I  appeared— the  evil  one  I  say— 
wouldn't  that  have  been  murder?  And  that,  I  take  i^,  is  what  the  lawyers  call  being 
Bpioved  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil." 

**  If  the  old  boy  had  instigated,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Bobby,  with  a  cunning  smile,  **  I 
OOttldn't  ha'  done  any  harm,— this  gun  is  like  some  people's  heads,  Mr  Bronson." 

** Robert  Gammon,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  said  JBronson,  with  a  menacing 
took*** 

**  'Cause  she  empty,  Mr  Bronson,"  replied  the  lad,  with  a  simple  smile. 
'  **  Robert^  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  you,"  said  Bronson,  endeavouring  to  hide  his 
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**  What's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  said  Bobby,  ^  therell  be  anodMrub 
to  make,  that's  certain,  if  he  lives,—!  hope  be  won't  go  mad  for  he's  not  worth  Ihe  ponder 
that  would  blow  his  brains  out.  He  speaks  against  everybody— I  reekon  I  understand  bii' 
big  words  better  an'  he  thinks  I  do.  He  runs  down  everybody,  cousin  Peggy,— I  want  to 
know  did  you  see  Jack  Gordon  last  night  ?** 

**  Did  you  see  him,  Mr  Bobby  ?"  said  Peggy,  with  some  confusion,  but  with  the  dbrtte 
look  archly. 

«  Yes,  I  did  see  him." 

**  You  did,  Robert  Gammon  ?"  Bobby  nodded  his  head  solemnly.  «  Then'why  dM 
yon  tell  him  to  come  and  take  his  glass  away.    That's  a  pretty  way  to  do  what  I  ask  ywL" 

^  How  did  you  know  I  did'nt  tell  him  ?" 

Peggy  made  no  reply,  but  hummed  carelessly  the  words  of  the  Scotch  song: 

'  Come  ap  tbe  baek  itair  wltea  yoo're  oomlag  to  set, 
Bmt  come  as  jou  were  na'  coouog  to  me.' 

The  words  of  the  song  irritated  Bobby,  for  he  said,  **  Cousin  Peggy,  if  folks  come  as  tkgf 
waa'nt  coming  to  see  me,  I'd  tell  'em  to  talk  as  if  they  war'nt  talking  about  me.** 

'<  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Peggy,  with  alarmed  curiosity. 

**  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would'nt  tell  you,  but  I  will  The  last  time  I  was  at  Spriiigd^ 
there  was  Jack  Gordon,  Joe  Hitt,  and  the  miller,  afore  Mr  Bronson*s  door,  and  allaliltli 
corned.  They  got  to  cutting  at  me  because  I  always  walk  by  your  side  to  church ;  and  Jads 
Gordon  asked  me  if  I  did  it  to  keep  the  dogs  oflfl  I  told  him  I  was  not  big  enough  to  iMf 
the  dogs  off;  but  that  I  was  too  much  for  a  puppy.  At  this  )ie  got  right  red  in  the  fteiob  nd 
Che  other  fellers  laughed  at  hinu  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  kissed  you.  Well  IfaaiV 
kissed  yon  since  I  was  so  high,  though  I  am  your  bom  cousin ;  but  I  told  him  that  if  Ihsl 
he  had'nt.  He  laughed  outright  such  an  infernal  laugh,  and  said  I  had  better  keep  boidB 
you.     An'  I  think  so,  too." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Robert  Gammon  9**  said  Peggy,  angrily. 

'*  Cousin  Peggy,  so  help  mo  God,  and  that's  what  they  say  in  the  court-houtfe  when  thef 
kiss  the  bible,  an'  its  perj  ury  to  break  the  oath,  now  I've  got  a  gun,  so  help  me  God,  if  tbeai 

chaps  get ." 

'  **  I  thought,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  '*  that  that  gun  would  lead  you  into  mischief;  yoa'f0 
got  to  threatening  already." 

**  If  you  had  heard  Jack  Gordon  ?" 

**  He  lies/*  said  Peggy,  **  he  never  kissed  me ;  I  never  scarcely  shake  hands  with  Um* 
But  you  believed  him,  you  mean  thing,  you  believed  him ;  and  so  you  don't  go  with  neto 
meetmg  and  about,  because  I'm  your  cousin,  and  for  relationship,  but  to  keep  a  watoboi 
roe  ?  That's  it ;  go  your  ways,  Robert  Gammon,  go  your  ways ;  you  can  go  your  gaite  tf^ 
ni  go  mine ;  I've  done  with  you."  And  Peggy  walked  away  from  him,  indignantly,  sad 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Cousin  Peggy,  indeed  ? '  exclaimed  Bobby,  advancing  to  her,  **  I  did'nt  ;**  but  Peg0 
forbid  him  to  speak  to  her,  and  hastened  away. 

"  Hangnation  to  Jack  Gordon,  the  gun,  and  everything  !"  said  Bobby,  as  he  threw  hiniMtf 
beneath  a  tree  by  the  road  side,  and  cast  a  regardless  eye  upon  his  gun  which  he  tossed  oars' 
lessly  from  him. 

CHAPTER    XL 

A  FEW  weeks  after  Howard  Pinckney  had  arrived  at  Holly,  we  find  him  alone  in  his  room  oa 
a  cloudy  autumnal  day,  when  the  wind  moaned  and  sighed  through  the  branches  of  tbe  treA 
from  which  the  whirling  leaves  fell  by  thousands.  Pinckney's  feelings  seemed  in  unison  with 
the  day.  Sidney  Fitzhurst  had  gone  to  town,  whither  Pinckney  had  declined  accompanyiol 
him,  saying,  "  Excuse  me,  I'm  not  in  the  vein." 

After  Sidney  left,  Pinckney  sat  for  a  short  time  conversing  with  Fanny,  when  seizing  tbe 
first  opportunity  to  leave  her  without  abruptness,  he  gracefully  withdrew  and  i:epaired  to  bl* 
cham];)er.  He  closed  the  door,  stirred  the  fire  which  he  had  requested  should  be  lighted,  and 
paced  his  apartment  like  one  who  felt  restless  and  unhappy.  One  moment  he  would  paof^ 
before  his  window  with  folded  arms,  and  look  out  upon  the  hills  on  which  the  dark  masses  of 
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dottd  leemed  to  reft ;  and  the  next,  he  would  turn  and  bend  hii  brow  to  the  floor,  and  with 
quickeninf  footalepe  tread  it 

"  While  tkroofk  tk«  thadowy  pMt, 
like  a  tomb  farobr,  memory  na, 
UMBf  6Mli  ■hrmid  that  time  had  oaal 
O'er  bttried  bopea.*' 

At  last  he  drew  his  large  travelling  trunii  near  the  fire  and  seated  himself  beside  it.  After 
opening  it,  he  took  from  it  a  small  case  or  casket,  which  ho  unlocked  with  a  key  that  was 
suspended  to  his  watch-chain.  The  casket  contained  several  rings  of  great  value,  and  a 
Bumber  of  letters,  most  of  them  written  in  a  female  hand,  together  with  a  miniature  of  a  lovely 
woman.  The  miniature  was  beautifully  set  in  gold,  and  in  the  back  of  it  a  lock  of  fine  dark 
hair  was  inserted.  There  was  a  singular  expression  in  Pinckncy^s  countenance  as  his  eye 
rested  on  it,  a  frown  clouded  his  brow,  while  a  smile,  that  bad  a  touch  of  sorrow,  plaved  upon 
hisUp. 

**  A  fair,  false  face,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  and  yet  how  beautiful— thy  power  is  departing, 
even  the  memory  of  it  grows  dim.  My  heart  is  like  the  ocean  after  a  storm,  a  fearful  storm ; 
while  the  fragments  of  my  hopes  are  around  me,  a  calm  has  come  so  deadly,  that  those  very 
hopes  sleep  in  its  bosom,  as  though  they  wished  not  life— sought  death.  Yes  1  I  could  gaze 
1900  you  notv,**  said  he,  looking  upon  the  miniature,  *'and  feel  as  little  emotion  as  your  image 
4ds  beneath  my  eye.  But  to  no  one,  to  man  nor  to  woman,  will  I  ever  tell,  or  shall  they 
ewkoow,  all  you  have  made  me  suffer.  The  hell  of  passions— jealousy,  love,  pride,  hate- 
hare  all  at  once  been  at  war  within  my  heart,  have  scathed  it  like  the  angpry  elements  when 
thsy  meet  in  wrath  and  desolate  the  earth  ;  but  the  blackness  and  desolation  that  they  leave 
■Mgr  afterwards  produce  a  more  abundant  fertility — you  have  not  seared  me  to  the  quick,  my 
ffniUe  goddess.  I  have  discovered  that  my  worship  was  idolatry,  and  when  I  reach  the  true 
iMie  my  zeal  shall  be  the  more  constant ;  yet  how  she  wrote,  and  in  such  language,  beyond 
her  aex*s  custom." 

80  speaking,  he  opened  one  of  the  letters  and  read  as  follows : 

"My  dearest  Howard  t 

*<  In  the  land  of  your  birth,  which  is  to  be  that  of  my  adoption,  mine  own  becomes 
nwttrs. 

*  Bast,  well,  alaal  I  care  oot  whither. 
So  thoa  MXt  aafe— I*m  with  thee.* 

Ii^  that  land  of  yours  the  travellers  hold  there  were  fountains  6t  perennial  flow,  from  which 
0^  might  drink  and  perpetuate  their  youth  and  comeliness.  Our  hearts  shall  be  unto  our 
^es  such  a  fountain ;  and  V\k&  the  waters  in  the  vale  of  Avoca,  they  shall  mingle  into  one. 

**  As  you  discovered  my  secret  without  my  knowledge,  as  Romeo  discovered  Juliet— I,  liko 
htr,  throw  off  my  maidenly  reserve,  and  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  my  heart  Though 
desoended  from  American  parents— but  an  Italian  by  birth — my  native  skies  have  touched  my 
iMirt  with  Italian  influences  and  feelings.  To  meet  some  one  whom  I  could  love,  and  on 
whom  with  undoubtiog  faith  I  could  fling  all  the  wealth  of  my  heart,  has  been  the  only  dream 
to  which  my  imagination  has  been  constant  And  if,  sometimes,  o'er  the  heaven  of  my  hope  a 
cloud  arose,  the  winged  torch-bearer  would  flash  the  mists  away  and  reveal  the  star.  O I 
Howard,  Howard  1  your  letters  speak  such  a  strength  of  love,  that  while  my  heart  echoes  it  I 
fisel  my  pen  cannot  express  it.  And  yet  confess,  do  you  not  think  less  of  mo  for  attempting 
it— is  there  not  a  feeling  in  your  sex,  which,  while  it  hoards  a  woman's  love  with  a  miser's 
oare,  yet  experionoos  a  sensation  of  coldness  towards  her  when  she  tells  it  ?  While  your  sex 
taU  their  love  with  a  prodigality  of  language,  and  while  they  expect  all  devotedness  from  ours, 
nhy  is  it  that  there  is  so  much  waywardness  mingled  with  It,  for  I  maintain  that  your  sex  are 
Boch  more  wayward  and  capricious— start  not — in  love  than  mine  own.  When  a  woman 
j[ives  her  love,  she  gives  her  all— her  difiidence  may  have  kept  it  hidden  in  her  heart  for  a 
vhUe,  but  that  very  secresy  increases  its  powers  like  the  restrained  waters  of  a  torrent,  which, 
ivboi  they  break  forth,  can  never  be  rolled  back  again.  Tell  me,  tell  me,  do  you  not  think 
leiB  of  me  because  I  have  spoken  so  plainly  to  you  ?  You  are  a  Southerner,  and  while  your 
HMd  it  all,  meridian,  yet  ia  it  not,  tell  me,  ia  it  not  sometimes  caprioioui  fa&  its  currents,  if  not 
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icy  in  Its  flow ?    I  will  believe  that  you  will  never  sufler  it  to  become  frozen  towardi  ate;  Inii 

am  I  as  sure  that  it  will  never  become  chilled?'* 

''Chilled!'*  exclaimed  Pinckney  with  bitterness;  "yes,  !t  is  chilled,  and  I  would  that  it 

were  frozen.     But/'sukl  he,  and  he  made  the  quotation  firmn  his  favourite  slowly,  like  one 

who  is  impressed  with  the  truth  of  every  word,  **  I  suppose  she  thinks 

*  The  deepeat  itream  that  ever  tntm, 
Ctn  only  o*er  the  anrtaee  cli 


■ 


The  living  «tream  lies  quick  b«Iow, 
And  llow*iit  and  cannot  ceaae  to -flow.* 

**  But  why  should  I  read  them  ?  Often,**  said  he,  as  he  placed  the  letters  and  Ilkaiai  is 
the  casket,  and  locked  it  within  his  trunk,  **  often  have  I  determined  to  destroy  thaw  iinbm> 
rials,  as  I  have  flattered  myself  I  had  overcome  my  fooHsh  passion.  But  what  folly !  the  my 
effort  that  I  vainly  make  to  destroy  them,  shows  that  some  of  the  old  feeling  survireii  Tim 
let  them  remain  ;  yes,  there  they  shall  be  until  they  are  as  Indifferent  to  my  eyes  as  theem*  f ' 
monest  object  in  nature,  which  I  look  on  without  being  awart  of  it." 

Here  the  sound  of  Fanny's  voice,  as  she  sung  and  accompanied  herself  on  the  piuiv 
reached  Pinckney's  ears.  He  pushed  the  trunk  from  him,  arose,  and  with  scrupnloin  ore 
adjusted  his  dress  before  the  glass ;  and  after  taking  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  thenm, 
as  if  to  compose  his  feelings,  he  repaired  to  her  presence. 

As  Pinckney  entered  the  room,  Fanny  arose  from  the  piano,  humming  as  she  did  lo  the 
words  of  the  song: 

'  It'*  good  to  be  off  wtth  the  old  Bore 
Beftwe  yon  are  on  with  ike  new.' 

**  Do  you  believe  that,  Mr  Pinckney  ?'*  she  asked  gaily.  The  shadow  of  a  moment  jmei 
over  Pinckney's  brow,  and  then  he  answered  as  gaily. 

'*  Had  I  experience,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  I  should  probably  say  with  the  poet  Bat  Im  d» 
believer  in  love,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  therefore  my  advice  would  be  not  to  be  on  with  UJ 
love  at  all.  Love  is  the  vitality  of  a  novel,  the  life  of  it ;  but  to  life  itself,  to  the  rea%,  it  il 
the  simoon  of  the  desert  to  the  flower  that  springs  by  the  fountain  ;  it  withers  up  both  Aos- 
tain  and  flower.  There,**  said  he,  changing  his  tone,  and  seating  hiiftself  beside  her,  "Id  i» 
fair  a  presence  have  I  not  spoken  like  a  most  sceptical  cynic  ?  But,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  nii|be  I 
have  found  the  grapes  sour." 

*  I  should  really  think  so  myself,**  said  Fanny,  *<  sometimes,  did  not  brother  and  ocfaen- 
give  such  account  of  the  smiles  you  have  won." 

**  An^  lost,**  Interrupted  Pinckney ;  "  say  they  nothing  of  the  smiles  I  have  won  Mi- 
lost?** 

"  No,  not  a  word  of  what  you  have  lost ;  as  thehr  authority  for  what  you  had  woo  wtf 
probably  an  autobiographical  account,  the  hiatus  may  be  accounted  for.** 

"  You  are  severe,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  this  morning ;  what  has  perplexed  you  ?  would  notysv 
curts  obey  the  schooling  of  your  fingers  or  your  maids?  or  were  yon  disappointed  in  gettiog 
your  new  bonnet  yesterday  ?*• 

•  **No,  sir;  neither  of  those  awfol  calamities  has  occurred.  I  have  my  hair  this  tmfiaf 
plain  as  a  Madoiina*8,  not  because  of  the  merits  of  the  morning,  but  because  it  snitel  v; 
whims.  And  as  for  new  bonnets,  I  am  condemned  all  this  winter  to  the  country,  Mr  PinefaHyr 
and  a  new  bonnet  would  be  my  aversion,  for  it  would  put  me  in  mind  of  town.** 

*<  1  am  to  be  envied,**  said  Pinckney.  *'  How  many  of  the  gay  gallants  of  the  dty  WMid 
like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  your  exile.  Alas  !  there  Is  this  great  difference,  hoiiiW 
that  you  sigh  for  town,  while  you  put  me  in  raptures  with  the  country.  There  be  tlMV  is 
town  who  could  make  you  think,  are  there,  that  the  cotmtry  was  a  paradise?** 

**  No,  sir,"  said  Pbnny,  with  perhaps  a  little  frankness,  as  though  she  were  provolieAil  Ite 
levity  of  Pinckney ;  **no,  sir;  there  be  no  such  person  either  in  town  or  country.** 

Pmckney  fixed  his  eye  for  a  moment  on  the  carpet,  and  then,  laughing,  said :  *'  I  mi  Iks 
many  an  unfortunate  fellow  who  Is  envied  for  what  I  acknowledge  is  most  envfciue ;  bal  1^ 
that  which  may  eventually  make  him  miserable.** 

**  Yousaid  that  quite  gallantly,  Mr  PInekney.    Uke  tamy  a  dronlio  gentieaMOiiriMa  I 
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ds 


n  upon  the  8tage>  who,  having  been  often  applauded  for  the  fine  way  with  which  ho 
lompliment  by  rote,  always  does  it  with  a  consciousness-.—** 
it  his  (air  listener  deserve^  it,*'  said  Pinckney,  continuing  the  sentence ;  '*  come,  will 
play  for  me  ?•• 

tainly,  sir.  And  as  you  would  have  me  believe  that  you  are  the  victim  of  unrequited 
la.——" 

u  do  me  wrong,  Miss  Fltzhurst  I  am  as  heartless  as  the  bamboo  that  grows  up  without 
hollow." 

ire  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.  I  don*t  believe  you  are  capable  of  love.  You 
le  flirt  and  a  flatterer.  But,  sir,  hoping  that  some  day  you  may  require  by  art,  what 
3  not  by  nature, — a  heart,— I  will  sing  you  a  song  on  <Love.'  The  words  were  written 
6gfi  chum  of  brother's,  so  you  may  say  of  them  what  you  please ;  but  I'd  have  yott 
r,  thai  I  set  them  to  music  myself.*' 


LOVE. 


hat  a  home  in  every  heartj 

eoieorated  •hrloe,— 

ataral  and  tlie  sbhooled  in  art 

b  hail  bim  as  dirine ; 

greets  him  with  a  smile  or  nod, 

tber  as  a  honsehold  god. 

has  a  home  in  erery  heart, 
there  are  some  who  love 
mgh  It  came  but  to  depart, 
nst-  noft,  hat  to  rore ; 
es  that  are  for  summer  bom, 
the  rieb  Itower  and -fly  the  thorn. 

has  a  home  in  every  heart, 
fthere  ar^soae  whe  lore 
iMdh  it  formed  of  life  a  |Murt, 
I  Messed  them  from  abore ; 
aai,whi<di  when  awake  they  keep,' 
«t  they  do  net  wake  to  weep. 


LoTe  has  a  hone  in  M ar^s  heart,  ' 

*Twas  Henry  plaeed  him  there, 
And  taufl^ht  him  many  a  wily  art. 

And  many  a  burning  prayer : 
Happy  lore  I  wbo  would  not  be 
Nestling  in  that  heart  with  tbeet 

J* 
Love  Iftaa  a  home  in  Henry's  heart, 

Twas  Mary's  eye  and  smile 
That  stmok  bin  with  the  Partfaiatt  dait, 

She  tsembliag  all  the  while ; 
Half  fearless,  aid  yet  half  aflraid, 
He  whispered  te  the  Unriiing  maid. 

Lore  has  a  home  In  every  heart, 

AndOt  how  happy  they. 
Who  when  they  their  deep  trust  impart 

Throw  not  their  lore  away. 
But  wke  reebiv»  foot  what  they  give 
A  love  that  bids  their  passion  live. 


CHAPTER    XII 

a  great  admirer  you  are  of  Byron,  Mr  Pinckney,"  said  Fanny. 

Miss  Fitzhurst,  I  love  his  poetry  as  much  as  ever  lady  loved  himselt    Byron  if  as 
lie  ao  instance  as  can  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  drcumstanoes  bold  a  oon.. 
afluence  over,  give  the  hue.  and  colour  to  talent,  while  they  develope  it'* 
r?**  asked  Fanny.  ^ 

lis  early  youth  he  was  very  poor ;  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  received  his  title  and 
at  a  time  of  life  when  so  sudden  a  change  of.  fortune  would  be  very  apt  to  have  an 

effect  on  an  unregulated  mind  like  his.  He  burst  into  tears,  such  was  the  proud 
of  his  heart,  the  first  time  he  was  called  Iiord  Byron.  Such  a  susceptible  and  seiw 
■it  should  have  been  most  carefully  watched  and  instructed.  How  was  he  instructed  ? 
her  was  more  wayward  even  than  the  son ;  and,  withal,  iJtto  victim  of  that  vice  that 
man  a  brute,  and  a  woman  a  fiend.  Stop,**  said  Pinckney,  "  excuse  me  one.  mo* 
saw  an  article  to-day  in  the  library,  in  a  late  number  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review^' 
mritlen  with  a  forea  of  language  that  is  seldom  surpassed— I  will  get  the  reviefv.** 
Bey  left  the  room,  and  Fanny  aat  musing  upon  his  literary  enthusiasm.  He  returned  • 
ent  and  read  as  Mlows : 

pretty  ftible  by  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  illustrated  the  character  of  her  son, 
t,  might  be  with  little  change  applied  to  Byron.  All  the  fairies  save  one  had  been 
I  his  oradle.  All  the  gossips  had  been  profuse  in  their  gifts :  one  had  bestowed  no- 
otber  genius,  a  third  beauty ;  the  malignant  el^  who  had  been  uninvited,  oame  last, 
b  to  reverse  what  her  sister  had  done  for  their  fitvourite,  mixed  up  a  curse  with 
ising.  The  young  peer  had  great  intellectual  gifts,  yet  there  was  an  unsound  part  in 
He  had  naturally  a  generous  and  tender  heart,  but  his  tem^t  ni^&niv^^^vsA 

He  :ha4  a  bead  whiob  »mruxbt  tovtftto  oogji  «nl«kta^»^«^^'()ivas^l  5:K.^\&s^ 
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the  beggar  in  the  street  remarked.  But,  capriciously  as  nature  had  dealt  with  him,  the  re* 
lative  to  whom  the  office  of  forming  his  character  was  assigned  was  more  capricious  still.  She 
passed  from  paroxysms  of  rage  to  paroxysms  of  fondness ;  at  one  time  stifled  iiim  with  caretiet, 
at  another  insulting  his  deformity." 

'*  Yei^  that  is  true,**  said  Fanny. 

**  All,  except  where  the  review  says  that  there  was  an  unsound  part  in  Byron's  mind ;  and 
it  certainly  must  have  called  forth  all  his  penetration  to  have  discovered  that.  Byron  had 
violent  passionsi  and  they  often  eclipsed  his  judgment ;  but  his  letters,  and  particularly  hb 
journal,  show  that  the  sagacity  of  his  observation  was  equal  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  genioi. 
His  mother  would  fly  in  a  passion,  and  throw  the  shovel  and  tongs  at  him ;  at  other  times  ibe 
would  run  furiously  out  of  the  room,  and  as  she  did  she  so,  he  would  exclaim, '  Exit  Mr8.BjnooQ ' 
in  a  rage.*  To  such  a  height  did  their  natural  misunderstanding  arise,  and  such  was  their 
mutual  idea  of  each  other's  temper,  that  after  one  of  their  quarrels,  they  both  have  been 
known  to  slip  round  to  the  apothecary's  to  inquire  if  the  other  had  been  there  to  purchase 
poison.  At  school  Byron  was  not  remarkable  for  anything  except  for  his  Bghting  propensitief 
and  very  superior  talents  for  declamation,  which  leave  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  oratory.  Brougham  and  Canning  would  have  had  a  fearful  rival— m  all 
human  probability,  a  superior.** 

"  But,  Mr  Pinckney,"  interrupted  Fanny,  *'  did  not  Byron  make  one  or  two  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  without  remarkable  success  ?** 

"  He  did ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  would  not  eventually  have  succeeded.  Sheri- 
dan who  failed  himself  in  his  first  attempt,  and  who,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  character  and 
talent  frequently  advised  Byron  to  turn  his  attention  to  oratory,  told  him  that  he  felt 
satisfied  he  would  succeed  if  he  did.  Oratory  is  the  art  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  . 
excel  in— with  one  or  two  exceptions  almost  every  great  orator  has  failed  in  his  first  attenpts. 
Byron  had  all  the  qualifications  to  make  an  orator — voice,  manner,  expression  of  countenance, 
depth  of  passion,  wit,  sarcasm,  sublimity,  and  he  possessed  a  fearlessness  which  would  haife 
given  him  full  power  in  the  combat  over  all  their  intellectual  weapons.  In  all  probabiHty  if 
he  had  not  inherited  a  title,  but  had  been  compelled  to  devote  himself  to  a  professbn,  be 
would  now  have  been  the  first  statesman  of  the  day,  the  Chatham  of  the  age.** 

**  Mr  Pinckney,"  said  Fanny,  smiling  at  his  enthusiasm,  and  yet  fascinated  by  the  deep 
tones  of  his  voice  and  the  intense  lustre  of  his  eye,  "  the  world  would  say  that  there  is  great 
speculation  in  that  opinion*** 

Pinckney  smiled  in  return,  but  continued.  '*  Not  so  much  speculation  as  at  first  bhiih 
appears.  Canning  was  a  devotee  to  literature.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  wrote  nany 
numbers  of  the  *  Microcosm.*  He  has  written  a  sathre  and  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  which  ffe 
beautiful.  It  was  imperious  poverty  which  drove  him  into  the  arena  of  politics.  He  s^t  oiit 
with  the  determination  of  becoming  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  succeeded ,  but  t&e 
wear  and  tear  of  ambition  laid  him  prematurely  in  the  grave.  If  we  may  conclude  ftoB 
Byron's  superiority  over  Canning  in  literature  that  he  would  have  been  as  far  his  superior  te  ' 
politics  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  them,  there  could  be  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
But  1  weary  you.** 

'*  No,  no,**  said  Fanny,  impatiently,  **  go  on ;  unless,**  she  added,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "it 

has  just  occurred  to  you  that  you  are  wasting  your  breath  upon  a  woman,  and  a  very  yonn|; 

one.** 

Pinckney  gazed  on  Fanny  for  a  moment  with  an  eye  of  open  admiration,  ere  he  iatf» 

**  Byron,  Mite  Fitzhurst,  we  are  told  once  stood  before  the  glass,  and  as  he  contemplated  hb 

pale  features  said,  *  I  should  like  to  die  of  consumption.'    *  Why  so  V  asked  a  friend  who  wtt 

by.    '  Because,*  he  replied,  '  the  women  would  say,  *  poor  Byron  1  how  interesting  he  looks** 

A  common^place  man  would  call  that  affectation  and  folly,  but  one  who  can  appreciate  weh 

gorgeous  dreams  of  beauty  as  Byron  personified — such  creations  as  Zuleika,  Medora,  Zetts*^ 

would  say  that  it  was  the  intense  passion  of  a  poet  for  an  abiding  interest  in  gentle  httrti; 

a  longing  to  have  those  interested  in  his  fate  who  suggested  to  his  imagination  sneh 

devoted  love— and  such  matchless  beauty. 


t 
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"  Therefore,  before  yoor  foir  self  would  be  wisb  to  be  vindicated.  At  school,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, Byron  was  remarkable  only  for  his  fighting  propensities  and  his  powers  of  declama- 
tioD.  He  was  sdf-willed,  obstinate,  and  wayward,  but  frank  and  generous.  His  friendships 
were  at  least  as  lasting  as  his  enmities.  The  letters  he  reiceived  from  his  school-feHows  he 
treasured  up^he  delighted  to  read  them  in  after  years,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  companions  of 
his  boyhood.  He  was  the  champion  of  all  the  smaller  bojrs,  and  would  suffer  none  of  the 
laiger  ones  to  domineer  over  them.  These  are  high  traits  in  a  boy.  His  first  love— his 
itrmigest  and  his  pujrest — loved  another ;  and  this  unrequited  affection  cost  him  many  a  pang. 
How  coldly  she  treated  the  unknown  and  fameless  boy.  She  afterwards  repented,  but  alas ! 
too  late— her  regrets  came  like  the  monarch's  gift  to  the  dying  philosopher.  In  that,  to  me 
the  best  of  his  poems,  how  elegantly  he  describes  his  feelings  when  he  dreamed  that  Miss 
Ottwortb  loved  him  not  z^-* 

«  As  die  sweet  moon  on  the  horison  Terge 
The  mmid  was  on  the  eve  of  womaehood ; 
The  boy  hed  fewer  summers,  bat  bis  heart 
Had  far  oatgrown  his  yean,  and  to  hia  eye 
There  was  bat  one  beloTod  face  on  earth* 
And  that  was  f bluing  on  him;  he  had  ]ook*d 
Upon  it  till  It  eould  not  imss  away : 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers ; — 
She  was  his  vmoe ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 
But  trembled  oo  her  words;  she  was  his  sight. 
For  his  eye  followed  hers,  auad  saw  with  hers. 
Which  coloor'd  ail  his  objects ;  he  bad  ceased 
To  live  within  himself-^he  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  here,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  iow. 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously— his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
Bat  she  in  these  food  fetilnga  had  no  share.* 

**  Oh  1  how  beautiful,**  excliumed  Fanny  with  enthusUsm ;  *'  I  have  read  the  dream  often^ 
bat  I  never  felt  that  passage  so  forcibly  before.** 

Ffnckney  bowed,  and  flattered  by  Fanny*s  evident  attention,  he  continued : 
**  Byron  flew  from  love  to  seek  fame,  and  published  his  first  poem,  the  *  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness.' Fame  at  first  was  as  unkind  as  his  mistress.  The  unmeroiful  and  unmanly  critique 
of  flie  '  Edinburgh  Review*  on  them,  bruised  his  feelings  to  the  heart*s  core.  He  tells  us 
hifluifelf,  that  on  the  evening  he  read  the  review  he  drank  three  bottles  of  wine,  but  oblivion 
would  not  come.  He  soon  determined  on  a  better  course  than  oblivion— he  set  to  work, 
and  wrote  his  satire  of  the  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  and  damned  his  foes  to 
everlasting  fame.  He  reminds  me  of  Curran,  who  said  that  he  was  always  frightened  to 
death  in  the  Court-house  until  one  day  the  judge  insulted  him.  *  When,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  eye  and  broke  out  upon  him,  and  he  has  not  looked  me  in  the  eye 
skMe.'    So  it  was  with  Byron,  he  met  the 

'  Lion  in  his  den, 
The  Dooglas  in  his  hall.' 

And  the  lion  roused  him  as  gently  as.  a  sucking  dove.  To  a  spirit  so  proud  and  haughty, 
and  aeutely  sensitive  as  Byron*s,  such  a  triumph  as  this  must  have  given  moments  of  intense 
and  burning  exultation.  After  the  publication  of  *  The  English  Bards  and  ^Scotch 
Reviewers,'  he  repaired  to  the  Continent,  where  he  travelled,  and  wrote  the  first  cantot  of 
ChOde  Harold,  and  returned  and  published  It.  On  its  publication  the  "  Edinburgh  Review/ 
mho  had  said  that  Byron*s  first  poem  was  *  fit  for  neither  God  nor  man,'  declared  that  he 
was  the  ^rst  poet  of  the  age.  It  but  echoed  public  opinion  throughout  Great  Britain.  Thus» 
he  who  had  left  England  unnoticed,  and  almost  unknown,  returned  to  be  courted  and 
eulogised  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.  For  him  the  daily  press  teemed  with 
approbation ;  for  him  the  fete  was  given ;  the  proud  courted  him ;  the  ambitious  sought  his 
apfdanse.  For  Lord  Byron  the  briHiant  hall  was  lighted ;  for  Lord  Byron  beauty  wore  her 
m^tt  winning  smiles,  and  put  on  aH  her  fascinations — it  was  discovered  that  he  had  the  head 
■id  bust  of  an  Apollo ;  his  address,  too,  was  so  insinuating,  there  was  such  blandness  in  his 
very  deformity  was  a  grace,  It  made  bim  so  Interesting.    What  young  man  would 
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not  have  been  guilty  of  indiicretioDt  under  »ucb  oircumstances  ?  What  old  maa^.liMd 
would  they  not  b&ve  turned?  Amidst  all  tbii,  Byron  met  Mim  MUibanke»  a  beantj,  a fcr- 
tune,  a  favourite ;  one,  too,  who  wrote  poetry  and  loved  it ;  quite  a  bliMt  blue  aa  tiie  ikf, 
l)ut  witboat  ttorm  or  cloud. 

'  MiM  Bdf  ewortlk'*  novel*  ateppiag  tnm  tiieijr  cofvtn.' 
How  interesting  to  be^  the  town  talk,  and  to  reform  sueh  a  man.  They  were  ■Mrried; 
«oon  quarrelled  and  separateiL  The  fashion,  then,  like  that  from  abundant  aleewa  to  bo 
sleeves  at  all,  changed  completely.  It  became  the  rage  to  abnie  Byron«  He  waa  callai 
vain,  conceited,  haughty,  overbearing, — a  perfect  monster,  with  passions  darker  than  Urn 
darkest  he  had  drawn.  His  deformity  was  pointed  at,  in  proof  that  he  waa  the  imp-ef  tha 
old  one,  with  the  curse  stamped  upon  him,  like  Cain's,  by  the  hand  of  Deity.  AU  the  hearts 
that  might,  or  could,  or  should,  or  would  have  been  broken  by  him,  now  were  up  in  jndgaMit 
against  him ;  and  many  an  old  dowager  and  many  a  young  duchess  abused  the  abominabto 
Byron.  Those  who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  l>e  the  talk,  but  whom  he  had  entirely 
eclipsed,  now  made  at  him.  What  a  beautiful  moral  spectacle !  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  pnb- 
.lished  her  celebrated  novel  of  '  Glenarvon,'  in  which  his  character  was  so  darkly  painted,  and 
<which  it  was  said  contained  many  of  his  letters  to  her.  But  one  of  your  sex,  I  think  he  states, 
had  boldness  enough  to  be  his  friend.  In  this  state  of  thlngf  he  left  England  to  return  no 
more.  The  ban  of  ostracism  was  against  him— whether  justly  or  uigastly,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  determine.  I  mention  all  this  to  show  how  greatly  circumstances  Influenced  the  devdop- 
ment  of  his  talent,  as  well  as  his  morals.  He  had  aU  that  ambition  can  aspire  to— fame,  for- 
tune, friends,  the  world's  applause  ;  he  drained  the  burning  bowl  to  the  dregs.  Yet  amidit  it 
all,  he  could  not  be  happy.  Look  at  his  early  life.  Think  of  his  temperament,  his  sensibift- 
-ties,  his  passions,  his  untutored  youth,  his  pride.  His  mother,  had  she  been  a  mother  to  him  — 
his  father  was  in  his  grave,  but  his  memory  was  a  stain  and  a.  repraach.  His  first  affectiom 
were  blighted.  He  plunged  in  revel,  perhaps  in  crime,  to.  forget  it.  But  think  of  the 
poet's  prayer,  who  resembled  the  peer  much — 

*  Tboa  koow>t  that  Thou  hatt  ftwmed  «ie 
Witb  panmoos  wild  and  itraBg; 
And  lift  niaa  to  th»ir  wtcchiug  veioe 
Has  often  led  me  wrong.' 

And,  ih  reflecting  upon  it,  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  us  that,  from  the  diffiBreoce  of  man'a 
impulses  arose  the  justice  of  the  text,  'judge  not.'    He  published  his  first  poems :  tbey  wi 
satirised^— he  retaliated.     His  reputation  came  upon  him  so  suddenly,  that,  as  he  himsdf 
*  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous. '     He  ran  bis  brief  career  of 
misery,  for  nnhappiness  was  at  liis  heart  even  then.    He  was  banished  by  public  opinion, 
out  the  public  knowing  anything  of  the  facts  of  the  case  in  which  they  condemned  him. 
me  repeat  you  his  own  language  on  the  subject ;  1  have  it  by  rote,  and  it  is  as  eloquent  a 
sage-  as  any  in  his  poetry.     He  says, '  I  felt  that  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered, 
murmured  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.    I  withdrew^- 
but  this  was  not  enough.     In  other  countries^  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps, 
by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and  breathed  upon  by  the  aame  bUght. 
crossed  the  mountains,  but  it  was  the  same  ;  so  I  went  a  little  farther^  and  settled  m^^ielf 
the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  himself  to  the  waters.* " 

<*  Indeed,**  said  Fanny,  "that  is  doquent.** 

**  Disgust,  satiety,  wounded  pride.  Impaired  health,  were  his.  companions  in  exiku 

came  forth  ihe  dark  stralos  of  hia  muse,  in  which  loathing  and  love,  sardonic  laughtar^. 

felt  anguish,  misery  and  pride,  were  so  strangely  and  so  strongly  blended.    Hia  soul 

•  chaos  of  passion,  amjl  his  poetry  expressed  hb  soi^.     His  waa 

*  The  Mttled,  ceatelcw  gloom 
The  fobled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore, 
That  win  Bol  took  heyond  tko  taaib. 
Sat  eanaot  hope  for  peace  beliDra.' " 

All  at.  once,  ramemhering  the  length  of  his  talk.  Ftnckney  itoppad  abruptly,  and  la 
^ooofttsiofi. 

-^  Ah,  Mr  Ptncknev.**  laid  Fanny,  shaking  her  head,  **  but  he  should  *h«ve  ioakfd 
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he  tomb.'    Oh !  you  onthuiiast,  I  did  not  thhik  yon  wf*re  capable  of  as  much  admii 

if  anything'— of  a  man,  not  to  speak  of  a  woman.    Well,  sir,  yon  liave  treated  me  like  m 

ational  being  to-day  r 

Take  my  arm.  Miss  Fitzhurst,  will  you  not  ?  and  let  us  walk.  And  you  believe  I  baTV 
mpulses  of  admiration.*'  Fanny  took  bis  arm,  and  us  she  did  so  Pinckney  continued,  **  If 
rou  bad  been  anything  of  a  physioj^nomist,  you  must  have  discovered  it  before;  butino 
)yei.are  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not  see.** 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Af  the  season  advanced  Pinckney  frequently  visited  Miss  Grattan,  and  frequently  attended 
?anny  to  Mr  Elwood's,  for  between  her  and  Miss  Sarah  there  was  a  much  greater  soeial 
iotercourtB  than  formerly.  Fanny  began  to  understand  Miss  Grattan's  character ;  she  per* 
Dtived  that  there  was  a  settled  melancholy  preying  upon  her  mind,  which  «eemed  to  be 
inereasing.  Yet  it  was  evident  that,  while  Miss  Gnitton's  sensitiveness  appeared  to  be  aog- 
Dented  to  an  almost  norvous  degree,  she  loved  Fanny's  company  more  and  more  ^  she  wouU 
piets  her  with  almost  weeping  earnestness  not  to  leave  her  yet,  when  Fanny  would  rise  to 
depart.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  Mr  Bronson  was  present.  Fanny  eonsideied 
Bronson  as  a  low,  vulgar,  unfeeling  man,  and  she  eould  not  be  made  to  believe,  notwitfaBtaad- 
log  the  reports  she  had  heard,  that  Miss  Grattan  could,  under  any  circumstances,  > possibly 
eoosider  him  as  a  suitor.  She  thought  that  IJronson  was  the  friend  of.  Mr  Elwood,  and  that 
Bfisa  Grattan  received  him  as  such,  and  was  possessed  of  so  shrinking  a  sensibiMty,  thatabe* 
knew  not  how  to  reject  attentions  which  were  evidently  Vevolting  to  her. 

Oae  afternoon,  while  the  girls  were  sitting  together  at  Mr  Elwood's  alone,  Fanny  inter*- 
rupted  the  silence  of  several  minutes  by  saying,  with  the  abruptness  of  one  who  oanaoi 
lafrain  from  giving  utterance  to  the  thought  over  which  she  his  been  broodiagu- 

^  Sarah,  is  it  possible  that  what  I  hear  is  true— tbst  youaad  Mr  fironion  are  engaged?^ 

Sarah  clasped  her  hands  together  as  if  startled  by  an  electric  shook,  fixed  her  eyee  vaoaiitly 
VI  the  wall  for  a  moment,  and  then  turning  them  imploringly  on  Fanny,  burst  into  taars. 

Fanny  was  shocked  at  the  effect  which  her  hasty  question  had  produced.  After  » 
foment  of  amazement  she  said,  taking  the  hand  of  Sarah, 

**  My  dear  Sarah,  you  must  forgive  me ;  indeed,  I  would  not  hare  wonaded  your  feaUag* 
>r  the  world.     I  am  prejudiced  against  Mr  Bronson.** 

"  Oh  I  no,  no ;  I  know  you  would  not  wish  to  wound  my  feelingsu     It's  not  prejndioe  ; 
VX  what  shall  I  do  ?     I  owe  my  uncle  everything — what  shall  I  do  ?  what  can  I  do  if  he- 
dshesit?'* 

**  But,  Sarah,  I  can't  think  that  he  does  wish  it.  You  are  mistaken,  if  you  do  not  like 
4r  Bronson  ;  your  uncle  would  not  certainly  have  you  make  a  sacrifice  of  your  feelings." 

'*  But,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  uncle  does  not  think  that  there  is  much  feeling  on  such  subjects." 

"  You  do  him  injustic*?." 

•*  No,  no,  no ;  but  no  matter,  no  matter." 

*'  I  am  sorry,  indeed  1  am,  that  I  should  have  spoken  so  unguardedly,**  laid  Fiinny ;. 
'  bat,  Sarah,  you  mu^t  not  consider  me  other  than  as  a  friend.*' 

**  A  friend  !  I  want  a  friend.     Oh  !  I  have  so  wished  that  J  eould  find  some  one  to  whom 

could  unbosom  myself.  Indeed,  Fanny,  when  I  first  saw  you  I  thought  I  shouid  be  so 
lappy  if  I  could  only  find  a  friend  in  -you,  one  to  whom  1  might  say  what  I  thought,  and 
rbo  would  f(>el  for  me.     Will  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

*<  Listen  to  you,  yes,  Saraih  ;  but  be  comforted.  I  don't  see  why  yon  siiould  be  so  oast 
town." 

**  Fanny,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  my  character  and  situation  have  been  entirely  different  from  thnt 
»f  most  p'irls.  I  am  an  orphen  ;  I  lost  my  parents  when  I  was  so  young  that  I  do  not  even 
aintly  remember  them.  On  their- death  my  unele  brought  me  to  the  country,  where  I  was 
inrsed  by  Aunty  Agnes;  you  know  her,  she  watched  over  my  infiincy.  As  I  grew  up  I  saw  bo> 
(Oinpany  at  nil  hut  those  who  came  to  visit  my  unole.  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  formalitiea- 
if  fiishionablc  socit^ty,  and  I  have  suf&red  mora  on  that  account  tban.I  oould  fasiUcA?)  \j^^v%v 
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I  have  had  no  one  to  talk  with  ;  to  exchange  thoughts  with.  I  brooded  over  my  thoogfati  and 
feelings  in  my  own  mind  until  I  hardly  know  what  I  thought  or  felt  myself.  What  1  had  teen, 
and  heard,  and  known,  seemed  mingled  in  a  confused  mass  in  my  memory,  and  from  tiie  waot 
of  companionship,  and  maybe  the  bias  of  my  character,  I  grew  into  a  dread  of  the  very  society 
that  I  panted  so  much  for,  which  I  felt  to  be  a  want.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  an  inde- 
finable dread  of  something  that  was  to  happen  to  me,  hong  over  me  like  a  cloud.  I  ooidd  oot 
escape  the  idea— it  followed  me  like  a  shadow ;  I  had  no  mother  to  watch  over  me,  to  adviie 
me,  to  tell  me  of  things  of  the  world,  of  all  around  me.  If  I  could  write  down  all  the  strange 
and  awful  feelings  1  have  had,  it  would  fill  a  volume ;  but  my  life  is  without  an  incident,  fiot 
I  was  saying,  just  from  this  loneliness  and  want  of  communion  with  some  one  of  my  own  lex 
whom  I  could  look  up  to,  this  dread  grew  over  me.  Indeed,  I  became  so  superstitious  that  i 
thousand  things  disturb  me  that  I  know  should  not — which  have  no  reason  in  them ;  bat  it 
seems  a  kind  of  fatality  that  they  should  perplex  me.  But  Tve  nothing  to  say— what  should— 
what  have  I  to  tell  you— yes.  Well,  .Mr  Bronson  has  been  visiting  my  uncle*s  for  years  past, 
and  some  months  since  he.  addressed  me.  I  was  startled ;  I  had  no  idea  he  thought  of  me. 
He  said  I  had  given  him  encouragement,  he  spoke  to  my  ancle  the  other  day.  He,  my  nmkt 
.had  often  hinted  to  me  his  wishes  with  regard  to  Mr  Bronson,  but  lately  he  has  spoken  tlieai 
out  directly— indeed,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  almost  like  a  command.  He  says,  but  don't  mention  it 
for  the  world — ^that  there  is  a  necessity  that  I  should  marry-r-should  marry  Mr  Bronson." 

*^  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  such  a  step,  Sarah  ?**  asked  Fanny. 

**  Indeed  I  cannot  tell,  but  my  uncle  says  that  there  is  a  stern  necessity ;  my  God,  ft  is  a 
necessity  to  me,  indeed." 

**  And  you,  Sarah — " 

'*  I  have  asked  for  time,  for  time  to  think ;  but  I  ^hpuld  not  have  told  you  this,  should  1— 
was  it  not  wrong  I    Certainly  if  I  can  please  my  uncle,  should  I  not  do  it  ?" 

**  No,  you  should  not  do  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  happiness ;  certainly  not.  Marry  that 
Bronson— why  I  see,  Sarah,  that  you  do  not  love  him— that  you  cannot  bear  him.  I  wouldn't 
—father,  aunt,  and  brother,  all  combined,  could  not  induce  me  to  marry  such  a  man." 

*<  Don't  speak  so,  Fanny — Miss  Fitzhurst,  it  tortures  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  now» 
but '* 

T  he  further  conversation  of  the  ladies  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr  Ehvood.  He 
was  much  more  kind  to  his  niece  than  usual,  and  seemed  anxious  to  keep  her  in  good  qiiritSi. 
Fanny  exerted  herself  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  evening  her  brother  called  with  the  carriage 
to  take  her  home,  and  on  the  way  Fanny  could  not  resist  telling  him  what  Sarah  had  told  her. 
Sidney  was  very  much  surprised.  As  soon  as  Fanny  arrived  at  home,  she  hurried  to  her  aoaf  s 
room,  and  after  enjoining  secrecy  on  her,  as  she  had  on  her  brother,  narrated  to  Bfiss 
Rachellina,  with  feelings  of  tearful  sympathy  for  Sarah,  and  of  deep  detestation  for  Bronson* 
and  of  condemnation  of  Mr  Elwood,  every  word  that  Sarah  had  uttered.  Fanny's  heart  wsi 
full  of  various  emotions ;  for  after  this  she  gave  her  aunt  an  account  of  the  loss  of  Bronsoot 
wig,  to  which  Miss  Rachellina  listened  with  most  portentous  solemnity,  and  Fanny  recurred  to 
poor  Sarah  again,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

*'  I  declare,  my  niece,"  said  Miss  Rachellina,  "  you  are  quite  hysterical ;  you  act  wiorse  than 
if  you  had  been  reading  a  novel." 

*'  This  is  wors^  than  a  novel,  my  dear  aunt — it  is  a  reality." 

"  It  is  shocking,  certainly,  my  niece ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  Mr  Elwood  would  wish  to 
force  his  niece  into  a  marriage  connection  against  her  will  with  such  a  man ;  though,  for  my 
part,  I  can  see  not  the  least  harm  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  wearing  &1se  hair,  nor  why 
you  should  laugh  one  moment  and  cry  the  next,  in  such  a  childish  manner.  It  is  deckledly 
unbecoming  of  you  as  Miss  Frances  Fitzhurst.  There,  you  have  your  bonnet  on.  You  come 
roshhig  into  my  room,  my  niece,  as  nervous  as  if  the  house  was  on  fire.  See,  you  have  spoilt 
that  new  satin  ribbon  on  your  bonnet  with  your  tears.  Upon  my  word  and  honour  you  ii^!^^ 

your  eyes  with  it     Now,  Fanny,  that  is  acthig  without  the  least  reflection a  child,  Faiuiy>  * 

child  would  have  done  just  so.     I  don't  blame  you,  niece,  for  having  your  symptthief 

awakened  for  Miss  Orattan.    Mr  Bronson  is  certainly  a  very  common,  vulgar  spoken  pef**^ 

snd  oat  Bt  even  to  be  the  waiter  of  a  lady  of  refinement  and  delicacy,  both  of  which  qoaliti^ 

Mis§  OntUn,  coaMideriag  her  advantages  a&d  edncaXlou,  «n&Mat\;s  v^naeites.     Indowt  I  k*^ 
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wondered,  mpuUdfy,  why  Mln  Bentley  reeeivei  htm  as  ibe  does ;  hot  she  must  be  poKte  to 
hfan,  as  he  transacts  her  busineu  for  her.  Still,  there  is  reason  in  all  tilings.  Bnt,  niece,  I 
with  to  liapress  upon  you,  that  you  should  on  no  ocoasion  lose  your  self-control.  It  is 
mbeooiiiing  In  a  lady,  and  it  often  leads  her  into  a  great  many  misdeeds.** 

**  My  dear  aunt,**  exclaimed  Fanny,  rather  pettishly,  "  by  the  time  I  have  learned  to 
oontrol  all  my  feelings  I  shall  have  lost  them  all.* 

**  No^  niaoe,  that  is  speaking  fareverently,"  said  Miss  Raohellina,  fondly.  <<  I  hope  I  have  all 
the  warmth  of  my  early  feelings ;  I  am  sure  my  young  days  have  not  been  gone  so  long  that  I 
•hould  not  have  them—- but  I  pride  myself  on  my  self-control.  No  woman  can  be  a  perfect 
and  finished  lady,  I  assure  you,  nieoe,  who  has  it  not.  I  have  had  to  school  myself  to  acquire 
it,  I  don't  deny.  All  that  I  wish  is  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  doing  so  too.  You 
huFe  no  idea  in  what  a  flurry  you  entered  my  chamber !  Your  bonnet-strings  were  all  flying 
loose.  I  suppose  you  had  not  tied  them  at  all.  The  coUar  of  your  cloak— your  new  cloak— 
was  all  rumpled  in ;  enough  to  put  it  out  of  set  for  ever ;  and  your  side  hair  was  all  uncurled 
and  dangling  on  your  cheek.  My  child,  I  would  not  wound  your  feelings  unnecessarily,  but 
yon  looked  frightful.  Suppose  I  had  been  in  the  parlour,  and  I  might  just  as  likely  as  not  have 
been  there,  and  suppose  Mr  Pinckney  had  been  sitting  with  me,  you  would,  I  suppose,  have 
bounced  right  in  to  tell  me  this,  looking  as  yon  do.  Indeed,  if  you  had,  I  should  have  wished 
the  floor  to  open  and  swallow  roe  up.  I  can  assure  you,  nieoe,  I  have  known  engagements . 
broken  off  by  gentlemen,  yes,  by  gentlemen,  on  discovering  the  lady*s  extreme  want  of  personal 
neatness.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  it  in  a  lady.  I  say,  decldedlyi  no  excuse  what- 
ever. Let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  make  your  appearance  anywhere— not  even  in  my  room, 
looking  so  dowdy,  when  you  have  pretended  to  dress  yourself  I  tremble  to  think  if  I  had 
been  in  the  parlovir  with  Mr  Pinckney,  such  a  polished  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  you 
had  come  dashing  in  in  such  a  flurry  of  face  and  dress.  Niece,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn 
that  Mr  Pinckney  leaves  us  in  a  few  days.** 

**  Leave  us  in  a  few  days  !**  ejaculated  Fanny ;  **  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  if* 

**  Yes,  niece ;  he  told  me  so  this  afternoon,  after  he  returned  from  town,  where  he  received 
a  letter,  which,  he  says,  requires  him  to  be  at  home  soon.  I  regret  it  very  much ;  we  shalt  ail 
aiss  him.  I  discovered  the  other  day  that  an  uade  of  his,  who  is  dead,  was  an  old  beau  of 
mine.     Where  are  you  going,  Fanny?" 

**  I  am  going  to  my  room  to  arrange  my  dress^  aunt.*' 

**  My  dear  niece,  what  you  have  told  me  about  Miss  Grattan,  poor  thing,  and  then  Mr 
Pinckney's  going  to  leave  us  too,  has  quite  unsettled  me.  Fanny,  if  you  see  Pompey,  tell  him 
to  bring  me  a  slice  of  the  poundcake  which  he  will  find  in  the  side  board ;  that  which  has 
plnmbs  in  it ;  the  other  is  not  quite  done.  Dickson  is  getting  quite  careless  with  the  pastry  an4 
Qakei  lately  ;  tell  him  to  bring  me  that  on  the  salver,  with  a  glass  of  wine." 

Fanny  obeyed  her  aunt's  request.  She  then  went  to  her  room,  where  she  with  much  care 
removed  all  the  traces  of  negligence  and  **  flurry,**  as  her  aunt  expressed  it,  (torn  her  dress  and 
(fdr  countenance,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  On  looking  in,  she  discovered  no 
one  there  but  her  father  asleep  on  the  sofa ',  and  wanting  a  book  to  amuse  her,  we  suppose, 
Ibe  entered  the  library,  and  there  found  Pinckney  seated  alone.'* 

<*  Ah !  Miss  Fitzhurst,".  said  he,  rising  as  the  lady  entered,  "  you  have  the  impulses  of 
Mother  Eve,  I  discover.'* 

'*'  Yes,  sir ;  and  instead  of  riding  over  with  brother,'*  replied  Fanny,  taking  a  novel  from  a 
iook-case,  and  opening  it  carelessly,  as  if  she  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  lingering  for 
1  moment,  **  instead  of  riding  over  with  brother,  and  thereby  showing  your  gallantry  to  forlorn 
Adles  imprisoned  in  the  country,  you  choose  to  mope  in  the  library,  and  pretend  to  be  literary.*' 

**  I  was  moping,  indeed,  fairest  flower  of  the  wilderness  and  brightest  belle  of  the  city ;  but 
It  was  in  trying  to  reconcile  myself  to  your  absence.** 

••  Then  you  do  leave  us,  Mr  Pinckney  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  such  is  my  necessity ;  and  in  a  few  days.  Business  1  Hours  were 
made  for  slaves,  and  for  what  was  business  made  but  for  the  same  animals  ?  Business  brought 
ne  here— other  influences  threw  their  fascinations  around  me,  and  held  me  here  4  and  now 
badness,  like  the  disenchanting  wand  in  some  glorious  spell,  bears  me  away.    In  truth,  Miss 
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Fitzhurst,  mj  estate  hasr  suffered  much  in  my  abieaoe.     !  hinr  \tttn  fff|niBiltrfag  mTTitait  M. 
sow  I  must  nurse  and  attend  to  it.     When  shall  we  two.  meet  agKia?,"     ' 

''  Ueigbho  I  I  am  indeed  son^  that  you're  going.  Only  thiirii,  I  ahaM  bare  iw  tact  todb* 
{Mite  with  about  love,  and  poetry,  and.  romance,  when  you  are  gona.  And  iiim  ^nttaitii  ir 
flot  (ail  to  make  your  adieus  to  her. " 

**  I  shall  not,  indeed ;  she  is  a  most  interesting  lady  ;  sbe  ia  deeply  Attaebed  to  you,  Ite 
Fitzhurst,  and  you. should  go  frequently  to  see  her.  I  am  persuaded  sbe  has  '  a  silent  mifftoir 
kere,*  sidd  Pinckney,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart.  "  1  feel  greatly  indebted  to  yo«r  famlyfof 
iiieir  hospitality.  Miss  Fitzhurst." 

**  We  shall  see  you  again,  Mr  Pinckaey,  certainly^^you  will  come  thit  vrAy  in  the  «tmm«^ 
win  you  not?" 

*'  Will  you  bid  me  come,  Miss  Fitchurst  ?  "  said  Pinckney,  advancing  to  her.aad  taking  hsr 
If  «*4i 

Ai  this  moment  the  servant  catered,  and  announced  tea« 
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next  day  in  the  afternoon  Pinckney  proceeded  to  the  city  to  make  arnin^emcnts.  for  his 
departure.  On  hisway  in  he  met  Sidney  rctunriog  home,  and  communicated  to  him  bis  intcai- 
tion.     Sidney  received  the  information  with  deep  regret. 

As  Sidney  was  passing  by  Granny  Gammon*s,  the  old  woman  hurried  to  the  door,  and  beg* 
ffid  him  fornlercy's  sake  to  step  in  a  minute,  for  that  something  awful  had  happened  to  Bobby. 
Sidney  dismounted,  and  throwing  his  horse's  reins  over  the  pailings,  instantly  complied. 

•"'Oh,  Mister  Sidney  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  tottering  aside  from  the  door,  to  suffer 
Sidney  to  enter  it,     '*  I'm  disgraced,  Peggy's  disgraced,  we're  all  disgraced — the  boy  is  wilfhl 
worrying  ;  but  I  don't  believe  it— no,  as  God*8  my  judge,  I  don*t  believe  it !  " 

**  What*s  the  matter,  granny  ?— sit  down— where  is  Peggy  ?" 

<•  Gone  up  to  the  big  house  to  see  your  father  and  you,  and  everybody,  on  this  very  thing— 

the  poor  boy's  befalment— that  I  should  live  to  see  it,'*  she  continued,  wringing  her  bands^ 
-**  I  thought  my  troubles  couldn't  be  worse  when  he  was  throw'd  from  that  racer  and  limated 
fiir  life;  but  they  just  began  then.  You  see  the  day  before  yesterday,  he,  that's  Bobby,  was 
pestering  round,  and  he  said  as  how  he  meant  to  go  to  town.  Well,  I  suspicioned  no  good  o 
it,  «id  I  axed  him  for  what,  and  he  grew  deceptions  right  off,  and  didn't  seem  to  like  to  telL 
Hairsoniever,  I  talked  to  him  so,  wo*s  roe,  that  he  up  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  in  to  go  to 
the  circus.  Soon  as  I  heard  that,  I  knew  that  the  evil  one  had  beset  him— I  knew  that  he 
was  tempted  to  the  pit  of  iniquity,  and  defilements,  and  abominations — I  told  him  he  should 
^  on  no  account ;  but  in  his  perversity  he'd  set  his  mind  right  on  it,  and  go  he  would ;  and 
fais  cousin  Peggy  (Peggy  Blossom  is  not  the  gal  she  used  to  be)  took  side  with  him,  and  what 
«ou1d  I  do  ?  Consent  I  couldnt  and  wouldn't ;  I  felt  that  something  must  happen,  and  I  told 
them  both  so,  and  made  my  mind  a  kind  up  to  it.  To  think  of  this ;  Td  no  hidea  it  was 
coming  to  this,  though.  Joe  Hitt  came  out  from  the  city  this  blessed  day,  and  he  stopt  in  and 
toW  us  that  they  had  Bobby,  my  Robert,  poor  child,  Robert  Gammon,  up  for  passing  counter, 
feit  monev." 

m 

"  It  can't  be  possible,  granny^who  could  have  put  him  up  to  it?" 

*'  Who  ?  Satan,  the  circus,  the  black  devil  himself,  with  his  conjurations  that  he  carries  on 
in  them  places ;  but  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it — I  don't  believe  he'd  do  such  a  thing,  do 
you.  Mister  Sidney?" 

^*  I  do  not,  indeed,  granny ;  but  what  did  Joe  Hitt  tell  you  about  it  ?'* 
**  That  he  was  up  for  passing  counterfeit  money ;  that  was  all  he  knowed — that  he  seed 
t^m  dragging  the  poor  child  through  the  street ;  he  was  all  knocked  aback,  he  says,  and  he 
left  his  horse  and  cart  right  in  the  street,  and  fbllowed  after  the  crowd  a  good  piece.  He  says 
he  tried  to  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  Bobby,  but  it  was  too  big  a  crowd  ;  and  that  the  people 
ittiid  him  a  site  of  money  was  catched  on  him— Joe  Hitt  said  he  couldn't  go  on  to  hear  tell'  i^    _ 
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ll»r1iBtr1iit  bone  and  cart  would  nm  oft,  and  that's  all  Ire  kmnvvd;  btit  In  taw  t1ie-cfh!NI*a» 
plain  as  day ;  he  tays  that  Bobby  looked  At  him,  but  didn't  speak — that  ho  seemed  bewildei^e^ 
and  stunned  like.    Mr  Sidney,  oh !  cattt  you  do  something  for  him  ?  flee,  there— there*s  Tow. 
ter,  poor  dumb  beast,  he  knows  Bobby's  in  harm — he's  been  kind  a  dumpy  all  day.** 

**'Thls  Is  a  strange  business,**  said  Sidney,  musing  ;  **  when  he  went  in  I  gave  him  thf ee 
hundred  dollars,  which  I  had  collected  at  the  fat>n  works,  to  lea  re  with  Colonel  Bentley.** 

''Tou  did  1  my  mercies,  Mr  Sidney ;  how  eould  you  do  it?  That's  it—the  evil  one  ha» 
just,  on  account  of  his  sins,  took  away  the  good  money,  and  put  the  counterfeit  in.*' 

"  It  will  all  come  right,  granny,  I'hope,  in  spite  of  the  evil  one.     I  have  often  sent  money 
by  Bobby;  I  have  every  faith  in  his  integrity.     The  money  I  gave  him  certainly  was  good^ 
but  if  it  were  bad,  who  could  he  have  attempted  to  pass  it  on  ?    I  requested  hhn  to  give  it  io 
Gdfonel  Bentley— 1  desired  him  to  make  no  purchase  whatever.** 

*'  O  1  I  have  had  awful  dreams  lately ;  I  warned  him  of  it  the  night  of  Mr  Elwood*8  bus'  - 
ing ;  but  no,  they  think  Tm  old,  helpless,  and  a  know-nothing  old  woman.  He*s  been  beset  by 
Satan  himself  in  some  lonely  part  of  the  road,  and  has  the  whole  money  changed  in  his  pocket» 
unbeknown  to  him.  'I  mind  many  years  gone  by,  that  old  Michael 'Ca?h  was  served  that  very 
way.  He  was  an  old  well-to-do  farmer,  that's  now  dead  and  gone,  and  he  used  to  tend  market 
of  Saturdays.  Well,  he  gets  belated  with  some  wild  chaps — cronies  of  his'n,  who  was  no 
better  an  they  should  be ;  and  after  drinking  with  'em  till  long  after  night-fall  he  starts  for  home 
•4ie  always  said  that  his  money  was  safe  in  his  pocket  when  he  left  'em,  fer  he  counted  it  afove 
^BiD,  and  got  ou  his  horse,  and  come  right  homeland  when  he  got  there,  and  come  to  look  th^^ 
next  morning  for  it,  there  was  just  nothing  but  a  bit  of  old  rumpled  newspaper  where  he  had 
;mt  bis  money.  I've  often  heard  him  say,  after  he  joined  the  church,  that  he  believed  thedevi^ 
llmself  tricked  him — for  he  said  as  how  he  felt  his  Jiead  go  round  by  the  old  grave  yard* 
■irliich  everybody  knows  is  haunted,  and*  that  his  horse  a  kind  of  stopt  there  in  spite  of  him, 
ud  jerked  down  his  head  so,  that  the  reins  went  over  his  neck,  and  Michael  had  to  get  down 

0  ^t  things  right  again.  He  -says  somehow  a  kind  of  a  stupor  overtook  him,  and  that  lie 
ward  horses  gallop  by  faster  than  any  natural  horse  could  go,  and  he  hardly  knows  how  be 
pot  on  his  horse  to  get  home  in  such  a  bewilderment.  Some  people  used  to  laugh  at  this,  and 
la  some  of  the  money  was  money  that  Michael' was  bringing  home  for  his  neighbours,  they 
4dked  hard  agin  him;  and  some  said  one  thing  and  some  said  another;  but  I've  heard  'hia» 
^  every  word  on  it  after  he  jined.  Merdes,  how  I'm  running  on— but  the  poor  boy— you'll 
lee  to  him ;  won't  yoUj  Mr  Sidney  ?" 

**  I  certainly  shall,  granny — I'll  ride  over  to  the  house,  instantly  change  my  horse,  and  returo 
:o  town.     Peggy,  I  suppose,  can  tell  all  that  Hitt  said  ?" 

**  Bvery  word— poor  thing,  she  was' in  a  terrible  taking,  and  hurried  up  to  the  big  house. 

1  knowed  all  this  was  coming,"  continued  the  granny,  calling  out  after  Sidney  as  he  rode  ^fT, 
^  I  knowed  all  this  was  coming.  I've  had  awful  dreams  lately,"  she  muttered  to  herself  as 
ahe  gazed  after  him. 

Sidney  on  arriving  at  Holly  found  Pegjy  weeping  over  the  misfortunes  of  her  cousin,  and 
between  her  tears  relating,  for  the  twentieth  time,  what  Joe  Hitt  had  said.  He  could  learn 
nothing  more  from  her  than  he  had  already  gathered  from  her  grandmother.  He  therefore 
ordered  another  horse,  and  deCermined  to  proceed  to  the  city,  where,  on  inquiring  at  the 
Mayor's  office  or  gaol,  he  hoped  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  boy's  case.  His  fear  was  that 
lie  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  city  until  st^me  time  after  night-fall,  which  might  prevent 
liim  from  being  of  service  to  Bobby  until  the  next  morning. 

Sidney  therefore  proceeded  at  a -quick  pace.  As  he  passed  by  Granny  Gammon's  the  old 
woman  came  to  the  door,  and  looked  anxiously  after  him. 

He  had  not  advanced  more  than  half  way  when  the  gathering  shades  of  night  began  ta 
fender  objects  indistinct,  which  warned  him  to  iiic.jase  his  speed.  He  did  so ;  and  as  be 
entered  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  road,  that  was  skirted  on  either  side  by  tall  majestic  trees, 
whose  falling  leaves  and  autumnal  hues  rendsred  the  twilight  Stfll  darker,  just  where  a  bridle- 
path led  to  the  hills  of  which  we  have  spoken  that  bound  the  western  side  of  Holly,  a  horse 
^dthont  a  rider  galloped  by  him  fai  evident  affright,  with  its  bridle  broken,  and  the  stirrups 
•dMhing  against  Hs  sides.  It  oecurred  to  him  as  he  marked  the  horse,  that  it  was  the  animal 
that  his  friend  Pinckney  had  ridden  to  the  city,     lie  was  soon  satisfied  that  such  was  the  fact  ^ 
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Inr  the  horse  bad  scarcely  passed  bim,  when  it  turned  its  head,  neighed  as  if  in  tokeaof  reeog- 
nition  of  the  animal  he  bestrode,  and  cantered  to  his  side.  Sidney  grasped  the  broken  bridte, 
quickly  knotted  the  ends,  and  hastened  down  the  road  to  the  succour  of  bis  friend.  He  hid 
proceeded  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  fruitless  search,  which  the  increasing  darkness  rendered 
«very  moment  still  more  difficult,  when  be  thougbt  be  saw  a  man  hurry  away  at  bis  approach 
from  a  spot  in  the  skirt  of  the  wood  on  tbe  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 

This  awakened  his  suspicions,  and  though  unarmed,  be  hurried  to  tbe  place,  without 
thinking  of  any  danger  to  bimseld     The  person  disappeared  rapidly  in  the  forests  towards  the 
hills  as  Sidney  drew  near.     His  fears  were  true ;  for,  on  dismounting  beside  an  individual  wbo^ 
was  stretched  insensibly  on  tbe  ground,  be  discovered  Pinckney.     His  watch  and  pocket-book, 
were  gone,  and  he  seemed  to  be  wounded,  though  in  what  manner  Sidney  could  not  discover.^ 
Sidney  supported  Pinckney's  bead  upon  his  knee,  and  while  in  tbe  act  of  removing  bis  neck- 
doth,  Pinckney  opened  bis  eyes,  and  after  a  moment's  confusion  recognised  him. 

**  Fitzhurst,'*  he  said,  faintly. 

'*  My  God,  Pinckney,  what  has  happened  ?** 

**I  have  encountered  a  gentleman  of  tbe  road — that's  all.  The  rascal  has  given  nfe.^ 
a  dangerous  wound.  I  was  stunned  by  a  blow  when  you  came  up;  have  you  been  here  long?**' 
asked  Pinckney,  as  he  leaned  on  his  friend,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  his  feet. 

««  Do  you  think  you  can  ride  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  hope  so — 1  hope  so.     He  stopped  me  with  a  pistol  at  my  breast ;  and  after  I 
delivered  up  to  him  my  watch  and  pocket-book,  he  snapped  it  at  me.     There,  my  friend, 
place  your  hand  so.    This  exasperated  me,  and  I  struck  him  a  severe  blow  with  my  whip, 
endeavoured  to  ride  him  down,  at  which  he  drew  a  Bowie  knife,  1  suppose  it  was,  and 
at  me."  Pinckney  paused  a  moment  from  pain,  and  continued :  *'  The  weapon  cut  the  bridle 
pierced  my  side.     The  horse  sprung  from  under  me  as  be  made  another  blow,  and  I,  not 
able  to  control  him,  fell  to  the  ground  with  great  violence.     Your  coming  up  must  ba-^^s 
saved  my  life,  for  the  ruffian  was,  1  believe,  determined  to  take  iL" 

While  Pinckney  spoke,  with  the  assistance  of  Sidney,  he  uncovered  his  person,  and  bou-Ksd 
a  handkerchief  round  him,  and  over  the  wound  which  was  bleeding  profusely.  Tbe  shado  *«^> 
of  night  would  not  permit  Sidney  to  observe  the  extent  of  tbe  injury.  He  assisted  his  fri&^^d 
on  bis  horse,  sayings 

'*  Holly  is  as  near  as  the  city ;  we  had  better  go  that  way,  and  stop  at  the  nearest  hr^oBt' 
house ;  the  nearest  one  to  us  is  in  that  direction.  You  could  not  have  staid  but  a  very  sh^iv^ 
time  in  town." 

*^But  tbe  half  of  an  hour.  I  expected  letters,  and  not  receiving  them,  there  was  nothS^ 
to  detain  me  in  the  city.  Hang  the  ruffian,  I  wish  I  had  been  armed.  You  have  not  b^^o 
home  ?*' 

"  Sidney  briefly  narrated  to  Pinckney  the  purpose  of  bis  return,  and  while  he  was  speak^^ 
they  reached  the  farm-bouse. 

Here  Sidney  examined  Pinckney*s  wound,  and  as  far  as  be  could  judge,  not  having 
medical  skill,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  dangerous  one.  Tbe  farmer,  with  his  wife, 
Pinckney  to  remain  beneath  their  roof  through  the  night,  but  he  insisted  that  bis  wound  ^^^ 
but  a  slight  one ;  and  after  thanking  them  for  their  hospitality,  he  departed  with  his  frien<S.  *^ 
a  slow  pace  towards  Holly. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  night  of  the  robbery  of  Pinckney,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  horseman  came  in  the  direct^^^ 
from  the  hills,  and  proceeded  to  Granny  Gammon's.  He  bitched  his  horse  at  tbe  palings,  ^a-^ 
after  pausing  a  moment,  perhaps  in  thought,  or  perhaps  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  tbe  ixm^^ 
vidoals  within,  he  rapped  with  the  end  of  his  riding  whip  against  tbe  door.  Granny  Gamn»^'°' 
in  a  querulous  tone,  bid  bim  enter. 

He  did  so,  and  after  saluting  tbe  old  woman  in  a  half-respectful,  balf-dogged  manner,  E^^ 
one  who  felt  be  was  not  liked  by  her  on  whose  premises  be  stood,  be  asked  if  Peggy  was  ha^ 

Granny  Gammon  gave  a  short  cough  before  she  answered.     **  No,  she's  out ;  what  w<»*^ 
you  with  my  Peggy,  Jack  Gordon?" 
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^  Hu  ihe  i^ne  to  the  village?**  proceeded  Jack,  without  aoBwering  the  queition. 

**  John  Gordon,  you  are  no  respecter  of  age,"  said  the  old  woman,  sharply ;  **  I  axed  yoa 
what  you  wanted  with  my  Peggy." 

**  Why,  granny,**  said  Gordon,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  **  I  want  to  see  her.*' 

**  She's  gone  out,  I  tell  you,  gone  out.  The  Lord  in  hit  meroiea  be  merciful,  we*re  aore 
ai&icted.    Are  you  Arom  the  city,  Jaoky  ?  did  you  see  or  hear  anything  of  our  Bobby  ?" 

**  What's  happened  ?**  asked  Gordon,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  Happened !  was  it  you  that  took  him  to  the  circus,  Jack  Gordon  ?  answer  me  now  that 
question.*' 

'*  He  took  himself,  I  suppose  ;  I  saw  him  there.** 

*<  Well,  well,  an'  do  you  know  anything  of  this  money,  of  this  counterfeiting?  In  my  old 
age  to  think  of  this  *,  the  very  first  of  our  fum'ly  that  was  ever  taken  up.  Jaok  Gordon, 
you've  been  misleading  him.** 

**  I  mislead  him  ?*'  exclaimed  Jack,  starting  ;  "  who  said  I  misled  him  ?" 

*'  F  say  so ;  you*vo  been  putting  races  and  circuses  in  his  head  this  long  time ;  and  now  you 
see  what's  come  of  it.** 

**  Ay,  I  thought  you  said,  old  lady,  that  I  put  co^mterfciting  in  his  head.  I  know  nothing 
about  it ;  and  us  for  the  circus,  I  see  no  more  harm  in  the  circus  than  some  people  do  in  the 
meeting-house.'* 

••John  Gordon,  don't  spoak  to  mc  in  that  way;  now  don't,  I  tell  you.  Peggy's  not  to 
home,  an*  Til  just  out  and  tell  you,  that  there's  no  occasion  for  yo*r  coming  here.** 

"  Granny,  I  suppose  if  Peggy  wants  to  see  nic,  you  don't  can;  ?*' 

«•  But  Peggy  don't  want  to  see  you,  nor  I  don't  want  to  see  you,  nor  Bobby  don't  want  to 
■ee  you,  an'  I  can  tcU  you  the  whole  neighbourhood  would  bo  mighty  glad  to  get  quit  of 
you.  I  lay  the  whole  ruin  of  Bobby  at  your  door.  Yes,  you  may  look  ;  I  do.  An*  I  don't 
•«e  why  people  should  come  whore  they're  not  wanted." 

••  Maybe  1  can  be  of  service  to  Bob  ?" 

*<  No,  you  can't  bo  of  service  to  him ;  he's  dean  ruined  now  by  bad  samples.  Only  to 
fcbink  what  a  condition  I'm  in,  a  lone  woman.  And  Peggy,  poor  thing,  she's  gone  up  to  the 
big  house,  crying  all  the  way ;  and  I  suppose  she'll  go  crying  to  the  village  to  hear  what  she 
can  hear." 

"  Ay,  has  shn  ! "  said  Gordon ;  and,  after  linp^cring  a  moment,  he  arose,  and  bidding  the 
c^ld  woman  good  night,  left  the  cabin.  Gordon  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly  to  a  clump 
of  trees  that  stood  in  an  old  field,  some  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  when  he  dismonntcd, 
find  fastened  his  horse  within  the  shadow.  After  doing  this,  Gordon  placed  himself  with  his 
back  to  a  tree,  in  a  situation  to  command  a  view  of  the  lane  that  led  by  Granny  Gammon's 
to  Holly.  He  had  not  remained  there  long  when,  on  hearing  footsteps  approaching  from  the 
Village,  he  stepped  forth,  and  met  the  person,  who  proved  t6  be  Peggy.  He  had  gained  her 
aide,  and  addressed  her  before  she  observed  him. 

•«  Is  that  you,  Mr  Gordon  ?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  very  dilTerent  from  the  lightsome  one  that 
vas  her  wont. 

"  Yes,  Peggy,  it's  me.  I  was  down  at  the  house,  but  the  old  woman  was  in  such  a  brim 
«tone  humour,  that  she  fairly  turned  mc  out." 

"  Old  woman  !  brimstone  humour !     Who  are  you  speaking  of,  Mr  Gordon?" 

"  You're  as  short  as  pie-crust  too,   Peggy ;  what's  turned  up  ?     I'm  speaking  of  your 

granny. " 

**  Persons  wouldn't  think  you  had  much  opinion  of  your  company,  to  speak  in  such  a 
fashion  of  one's  relations,  Mr  Gordon." 

•«  I've  told  you  often  enough  what  I  thought  of  you,  Peggy,"  said  Gordon,  in  a  subdued 
tone  ;  **  it  seems  you  don't  think  well  of  me — though  it  didn't  always  seem  so." 

**  Have  done  with  that.  Jack  Gordon :  I  am  in  no  humour  for  such  talk  to«night— good 
evening;  granny's  alone,  and  it's  late." 

"  Not  so  very  late,*'  said  Gordon ;  "  we've  talked  together  later  than  thia.* 

**  Well,  there's  no  occasion  to  waste  time  hereafter,"  replied  bis  companion ;  and  she 
walked  on  briskly.    Gordon,  however,  kept  her  side,  and  asked : 

«<  Peggy,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  you  didn't  use  to  treat  me  «>•** 
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**  I  told  yon  the  nlglit  of  the  biuking  what  H  roeant.  Granoy's  Bjg^kat  ft  mBMft 
against  it" 

**  Bobby's  against  it/*  exclaimed  Gordon,  mimiclting  her  in  a  tone  of  anger  that  hi  feMM4 
unable  to  suppress.  "  What  do  I  care  for  Bobby's  being  against  it  ?  Bobby  H  havo  oiKWgh  to 
jdo  to  take  eare  of  himself." 

<*  And  toppose  he  has,"  said  Peggy,  indignantly,  **  enough  to  take  care  of  hiaiselC  Weil, 
I've  got  enough  to  do  to  take  eare  of  myself.  Yes,  granny's  against  it ;  Bobby*s  against  it; 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  John  Gordon,  l*m  not  for  it,  and  Tve  told  you  so  before.** 

"  Peg?yf  stop  one  moment."  Peggy  hesitated.  *^  Do  stop  one  moment,  P^ggy»  and  Ma 
to  me."  She  stopped.  "  Why  should  there  be  sucb  words  between  us?  I  know  I  spoke 
tauntingly  the  other  night,  and  said  what  loughtn^say;  but  you  kept  throwing  up  to  no 
what  the  villagers  said  about  me,  and  it  aggravated  me.  What  do  I  care  for  them,  Peggy? 
I  tell  you  1  have  money  enough  to  buy  them.  I  can  make  as  fine  a  lady  of  my  wife  as  is  your 
Miss  Fanny.  As  for  Joe  HItt,  why,  he's  a  foul  blacksmith.  I  don't  see  how  a  girl  with  a  Uk 
skin  could  come  near  him,  unless  she  wished- to  be  made  black." 

♦'  Pretty  is  that  pretty  does,"  interrupted  Peggy. 

''What  does  he  do  that*s  pretty?"  exclaimed  Gordon,  contemptuously;  '*the  chap^  a 
fool.  Peggy,  you  don't  think  well  enough  of  yourself.  Bill  Hardy's  of  no  account— he  mflii; 
gets  a  few  dollars  a  week  by  the  hardest  kind  of  labour,  and  goes  about  as  mealy  as  a  rat  fron 
a  bin.    I  can  buy  and  sell  both  of  them." 

"  And  where  did  you  get  the  money  ?" 

**  From  the  old  country,  my  pretty  Peggy ;  from  the  old  country.  1  was  under  the  weitber 
«t  one  time,  because  I  was  waiting  for  it ;  and  as  I  was  brought  up  a  gentleman,  I  conldo^t 
turn  my  hand  to  anything  but  gentlemanly  sports  to  get  a  living  by.  People  here  pretend  to 
lay  such  things  are  wrong— it's  because  they  know  no  better  where  I  come  from." 

"  I  must  go  ;  good  night,"  said  Peggy. 

*'  Peggy*  not  so  quick,"  said  Gordon,  seizing  her  arm ;  *'  you  think  to  cast  me  off  in  yoor 
tantrums ;  and,  I  suppose,  if  it's  for  neither  Joe  Hitt  or  Bill  Hardy,  it's  for  cousin  B0bby» 
whose  name  you  don't  seem  to  like  to  mention  to-night." 

"  He,  not  to  you  ;  for  if  the  boy's  gone  wrong,  it's  you  that's  to  answer  for  it.** 

"  I  answer  for  it  1  do  you  mean  I  led  him  to  counterfeiting.  By  G— d,  I  let  nobody  say  tt*^ 
of  me." 

**  Tell  that  in  the  village.     I  don*t  say  it  of  you,"  exclaimed  Peggy. 

**If  a  man  was  to  say  it  of  me,  I'd  have  his  heart's  blood  I"  continued  Gordon*  '*b^^ 
Peggy,  I've  borne  from  you  v^hat  I  never  bore  from  man  or  woman  before ;  and  all,  PeggT^ 
for  the  love  of  you ;  but  I've  found  you  out.  It's  '  cousin  Bobby '  that  cuts  us  all  out.  TeS» 
*  cousin  Bobby,* — ^whew !  you're  against  me,  after  all  that's  past,  just  because  folks  don't  choose 
to  like  me,  and  think  hard  things  against  me :  what  will  you  say  to  *  cousin  Bobby*  now,  wbeO 
be'sdone  the  thing?" 

**  Done  it !    I  don't  believe  it ;  the  whole  world  couldn't  make  me  believe  it,"  exclaiia^ 
Peggy,  bursting  into  tears,  and  stepping  away  from  Gordon.  , 

Gordon  compressed  his  lips,  as  if  with  a  stern  resolution  he  was  suppressing  an  emotio0r 
and  then  said  soothingly : 

«•  Peggy,  if  you'll  consent  to  that — if  you  say  you'll  have  me,  Bobby  shall  be  cleared.     H* 
ihall — I'll  it  swear  to  yon  on  a  stack  of  bibles.     I  like  him ;  and  I've  money  to  buy  them  Ufi^ 
sharks  up,  and  make  *em  talk  their  tongues  off,  and  their  brains  out  for  him." 
He*s  got  help,  if  any  one  can  help  him,"  said  Peggy,  proudly. 
What  help?" 

'*  As  soon  as  Mr  Sidney  Fitzhurst  heard  it  he  rode  right  into  town ;  and  there  he*ll  ^ 
Mr  Pinckney ;  they  together  will  do  for  him,  if  anybody  can.** 

**  Ha !  Mr  Pinckney— he's  the  one  that  you  heard  say  didn't  like  my  looks.  He  thinks  ^ 
looks  are  mighty  taking  at  Holly,  docs  he?  Maybe  I  know  something  of  him,  and  kn^ 
people  that  didn't  like  his  looks ;  let  him  look  to  himself.  I  tell  you,  Peggy,  I  can  help  Bob^ 
more  than  any  of  them.     I  know  all  the  officers  and  deputies  in  town,  an'   I'm  the  tloy  wl>^ 

can  manage  'em.     Tve  got  friends  afore  now  out  of  scrapes  worse  an'  this let  us  be  friendtf-* 

say — I  know  you  like  your  cousin  Bobby ;  I  like  him,  but  it  aggravates  mc  to  hear  you  rep^ 
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rhttb  these  village  people  say  against  me,  and  I  bolt  out  in  a  passion  what  I  don't  mean ;  there's 
10  harm  in  me  towards  Bobby ;  just  say  that  things  shall  be  where  they  were  before  our  little 
pat,  and  VIX  stand  Bobby's  friend.  Shake  hands  and  say  so,  an'  if  he*s  not  out  here  by  to- 
aorrow  night,  then  never  speak  to  me  again.'' 

As  Gordon  spoke,  he  took  Peggy's  hand ;  when  the  sound  of  some  one.  approaching  caused 
ler  to  start,  and  hasten  towards  her  grandmother's. 

Gordon,  with  a  noiseless  step,  proceeded  to  the  clump  of  trees,  where  he  stood  watching 
or  the  walker  to  go  by,  ere  be  mounted  his  borss.  The  starlight  was  bright  enough  to  suffer 
iia  to  observe  the  direction  the  passer-by  took.  It  was  directly  to  granny  Gammon's,  which 
le  ^oteied  immediately  after  Feggy.  When  the  door  bad  closed  on  the  visitor,  Gordon  trod 
«Uh  noisdess  steps  to  the  house,  and  placing  himself  beside  the  window,  where  he  could  look 
0.  UBobserved,  and  overhear  what  was  said^  ho  remained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour* 

He  then  repaired  again  to  the  clump  of  trees,  aiid  when  the  cottage-door  opened,  to  suffer 
the  departure  of  the  visitor,  which  Gordon  knew  by  the  flashing  forth  of  the  light,  ho  mounted 
bis  horse  and  rode  forward,  apparently  with  the  wish  to  overtake  him,  though  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house.     On  reaching  the  individual,  he  said,  in  a  respectful  tone : — 

♦•  Mr  Sidney  Fitzhurst,  is  thnt  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  I ;  are  you  Jack  Gordon?*' 

**  Yei,  sir;  Mr  Fitzhurst,  I  was  just  going  to  your  house  to  see  you.  I'm  just  from  town, 
sir,  where  I  heard  that  they  had  Bobby,  the  old  woman^s  grandson  that  lives  there,  up  for 
psising  countcrieit  money,  an'  I  thought  I'd  come  uud  tell  you,  being  as  I  know  that  you  wish. 
Um  well,  and  thut  he's  your  tenant." 

''Yes."  replied  Sidney;  *' I'm  now  returning  from  his  grandmother's,  whither  I  went  to 
speak  to  the  old  woman  on  the  subject.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  ?  I  am  satisfied  the 
^oy  is  not  capable  of  such  a  thing.     Do  you  know  if  they  have  him  in  gaol  ?" 

1*  I  don't  know,  sir,  much  about  it.  He  went,  I  believe,  to  the  circus  last  nigiit ;  I  beliove  he 
'rank  too  much  there.    This  morning  I  heard  from  one  of  the  neighbours  that  I  met  iu  town 
W  be  was  in  trouble,  and  us  1  was  bound  out  to  Springdale  to-night,  I  thought  I'd  ride  . 
^er  to  your  house  and  tell  you." 

**  Thank  you,  Gordon,  thank  you  :  I  shall  ride  in  to-morrow  and  see  if  I  can  do  anything 
*t'  him :  I  started  this  evening.     Which  way  did  you  come  out  ?*' 
Sir,  oh !  early  this  afternoon  ;  good  night,  sir." 
Good  night.  Jack,"  replied  Sidney  as  he  proceeded  homeward. 

Gordon  turned  his  horse  as  if  it  were  his  intention  to  visit  Springdale,  but  after  Sidney 
^41  out  of  hearing  of  the  animal's  steps  he  spurred  at  a  brisk  rate  towards  the  city. . 

'*  I  must  take  a  near  cut  through  the  hills,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  **  where  I  can  change 
y  horse.  The  thing  was  done  well :  I've  good  proof  of  what  a  friend  I  am  to  the  litUe 
Piping  rascal." 

With  a  fearless  rein  at  the  top  of  his  horse's  speed  Gordon  struck  for  the  hills.  If  bis 
^ject  was  to  gain  the  city  as  soon  as  possible,  a  cut  through  the  hills  was  certainly  much 
'Orter  than  the  roundabout  way  of  the  road ;  but  then  the  difficulties  in  this  direction  were 
^d  hazardous  both  to  man  and  boast  And  surely  the  night  would  not  facilitate  his  pro* 
"■iQss  if  such  wore  his  object.  The  hills  were  in  many  places  barren,  entirely  uncultivated, 
^«1  scarcely  ever  traversed,  for  game  was  scarce  upon  them,  and  they  were  mostly  unin- 
^Uted*  Here  and  there  where  there  was  a  spot  capable  of  cultivation,  and  tlicre  were 
^ny  such,  a  miserable  shanty  might  be  seen,  but  it  was  often  uninhabited,  and  was  evi« 
^ntly  built  for  some  temporary  purpose.  In  some  places  through  the  hills,  in  strong  con- 
tut  with  the  barren  and  bold  masses  of  rocks,  immense  forest  trees  would  stretch  along  for 
^iles,  of  the  shortest  and  most  luxuriant  growth.  A  long  tract  of  wood  marked  the  head  of 
stream,  which  was  called  the  Falls.  Over  the  water,  and  through  the  wood,  and  along 
"^  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  Gordon  rode  as  fearlessly  as  if  he  had  been  travelling  on  the 
djBnaon  county  turnpike.  However,  there  did  not  appear  any  great  management  of  the 
teed  on  his  part,  though,  no  doubt,  the  rider  was  capable  of  it.  The  horse  seemed  to  know 
tie  road  as  an  okl  stager  would  the  turnpike,  and  dashed  on  apparently  with  a  similar  desire 
0  reach  the  goal.  Ctordon  had  perhaps  penetrated  seven  miles  into  the  hiUs,  when  be  came 
e«  l^laoe  where  the  atream  ran  deep  md  narrow  for  a  considerable  distance  between  ovec* 
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hanging  precipices*  Here  it  was  so  dark  that  Gordon  could  scarcely  see  his  hand  before  him ; 
yet  horse  and  rider  advanced  recklessly  into  the  stream,  as  if  its  bed  were  their  road.  They 
gnided  themselves  by  the  glimmering  of  starlight  that  flashed  from  the  water,  where  it  broke 
a  way  from  jutting  rock,  and  hill,  and  tree,  and  sported  unshadowed.  Before,  however,  he 
reached  the  opening,  Oordon  turned  bis  horse  to  the  right,  and  spurring  him  up  a  steep  ledge 
of  rock,  he  stopped  where  two  huge  trees  were  entirely  covered  with  clustering  vines,  that 
descended  in  such  luxuriance  from  their  topmost  branches  as  to  dip  in  the  water.  A  quantity 
of  drift-wood  and  brush  seemed  to  have  floated  against  the  fiice  of  the  rock,  to  whidi  tbersf 
was  evidently  no  approach  but  by  the  watery  pathway  Gordon  had  chosen.  Here  Gordmi 
dismounted  and  busied  himself  in  removing  the  brush-wood ;  while  he  did  so  he  imitated  the 
rough  note  of  the  screech-owl,  when  a  portion  of  the  rock  appeared  to  give  way,  cDsdosiig 
an  aperture  large  enough  to  admit  the  horse.  A  very  dim  light,  such  as  might  easily  be  ndi* 
taken  for  the  phosphorescent  glimmer  from  decaying  wood,  appeared  for  a  moment,  and  wKh 
it  disappeared  both  the  horse  and  rider. 


CHAPTER    XVL 

About  an  hour  after  Sidney  left  the  dwelling  of  granny  Gammon,  as  the  granny  and  ber 
granddaughter  sat  together  talking  over  Bobby's  misfortune,  the  door  opened,  and  that 
worthy,  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  and  much  exhausted,  entered  the  room. 

'*  Father  of  all  mercies  T*  ejaculated  the  old  woman,  clasping  her  hands  together  with  aa 
hysteric  scream.  **  Bobby  !  cousin  Bobby  !*'  exclaimed  Peggy,  springing  towards  him,  and 
giving  relief  to  ber  feelings  in  tears,  **  we  have  been  so  troubled  about  you.** 

Towner  leaped  upon  his  roaster,  and  then  darted  around  the  room  in  wild  delight. 

Bobby  threw  himself  on  the  floor  without  saying  a  word.  His  old  grandmother  kxAed 
at  him  as  if  expecting  him  to  speak,  and  then  said  impatiently, 

**  Why  don't  you  speak,  child  ?  why  don*t  you  speak,  after  bringing  all  this  trouble  on 
us  ?    Why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

Peggy  had  taken  a  seat  by  Bobby,  and  was  gazing  on  him  intently.  As  his  grandmother 
spoke  he  hid  his  head  in  his  cousin's  lap,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

**  Cousin  Peggy,  you  will  not  believe  anything  against  me,  will  you  ?" 

*'  No,  Bobby,  not  a  word  that  goes  against  your  honesty.*' 

«*  I  knew  you  wouldn't,"  said  Bobby,  rising  proudly,  while  the  tear  started  to  his  eye.  **I 
knew  you  wouldn't.     I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

*♦  Do,  child."  said  the  old  woman,  impatiently. 

**  Well,  you  know  I  started  off  for  the  circus  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  what,  Bobby  ?  ha !  I  always  told  you  about  the  circus." 

<*  Granny,  if  you  don't  let  me  speak,  how  can  I  tell  ?  Well,  I  went  into  the  circus,  and 
there  1  saw  Jack  Gordon  and  a  whole  parcel  of  fellows.  But  before  I  went  to  the  circus 
though,  I  went  to  Colpnel  Bentley  to  give  him  the  money.  Jack  Gordon  knows  I  did,  for 
the  pin  somehow  came  out  of  my  pocket  where  I  pinned  the  money  in,  and  it  dropped  oat 
just  as  I  was  standing  talking  to  him.  The  money  was  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  printed  paper* 
and  Gordon  said  (it  was  near  by  Colonel  Bentley's  lodging  place  that  I  met  him),  he  says  to 
me,  *  Bobby,  you  dropped  something.'  I  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  money.  I  was  so 
awfully  frightened,  thinking  that  something  had  gone  wrong ;  but  I  turned  in  and  counted  the 
money,  and  it  was  all  right.  Well,  after  that,  as  I  couldnt  see  Colonel  Bentley  that  night,  I 
thought  as  I'd  come  in  to  go  to  the  circus,  Td  go." 

Here  granny  Gammon  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  shook  her  head  ominously. 

**  To  the  circus  I  went,"  continued  Bobby,  affecting  not  to  notice  his  grandmother,  an' 
addressing  Peggy,  **  and  everything  was  right.  My  own  money — two  paper  dollars,  a  silver 
one  and  a  quarter  I  had  in  my  other  pocket,  and  Colonel  Bentley's  by  itself  and  pinned  doifiL 
Well,  I'm  not  a  gomg  to  tell  a  story,  so  111  tell  the  whole  truth.  ^  Jack  Gordon  got  me  to 
drink  with  him,  and  so  did  another  fellow.  After  the  circus  was  out,  when  we  got  to  tb* 
tavern  where  we  were  going  to  stay  all  night,  I  treated  all  round,  and  all  I  know  is,  thattb* 
next  morning'  I  was  seized  while  I  was  in  bed,  and  accwed  of  passing  counterfeit  money.  V^ 
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nttables,  or  whoever  they  was,  searched  my  pockets,  and  there  they  found  ever  so  much 
cmey ;  it  wasn't  the  money,  though,  that  Mr  Fitzhurst  gave  me,  for  that  was  rolled  up  in  a 
t  of  paper.  This  looked  like  newer  money.  Somebody  must  have  come  in  my  room  and 
ioked  me,  indeed  they  must.** 

*•  What  become  of  you  then,  Bobby  ?"  interrupted  Peggy. 

**  Why,"  said  Bobby,  **they  called  it  a  penitentiary  affair,  and  said  they  must  take  me 
ffore  a  squire :  they  did  so,  sure  enough.  They  took  me  away  over  into  old  town,  where  I 
dn*t  think  a  squire  would  keep,  it  was  in  such  a  mean-looking  place.  When  they  got  me 
tere,  they  threatened  me  awful,  but  then  Jack  Gordon  came  in— and,  and—** 

"  What  about  Jack  Gordon,  Bobby  ?**  said  Peggy  *,  '*  speak  it  out.** 

**  And  Jack  Gordon  come  to  me  and  asked  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  everything.  He 
dd  that  he*d  stand  my  friend,  but  that  it  was  an  awful  business.  He  talked  to  the  squire, 
ad  the  squire  said  as  bow  as  Gordon  asked  it,  that  he  would  keep  me  locked  up  till  evening 
1  his  own  house  and  would  not  send  me  to  gaol ;  and  that,  by  that  time,  Gordon  maybe  could 
et  some  witnesses  for  me,  and  would  let  my  friends  know.  Then  Gordon  come  and  spoke 
9  me — I  asked  him  to  keep  it  away  from  you  if  he  thought  I  could  be  got  off  without  telling 
ou.  He  promised  to  do  his  best  for  me,  and  said  he  was  all  sorts  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
rhere  I  staid  in  that  room  locked  up,  hour  by  hour ;  you  may  know  how  I  felt.  While  I  was 
tanding  looking  out  the  window  neajr  night  time,  I  see  Jack  Gordon  a  laughing  and  talking 
a  the  road  with  the  landlord  and  the  man  that  searched  my  pockets,  and  they  were  laughing 
■nd  as  merry  together  as  pickpockets.  Jack  Gordon  looked  up  at  the  window  and  saw  me, 
nd  then  they  stopped  talking  together,  and  Jack  said  that  he  would  be  with  me  presently. 
Hiere  I  staid.  It  grew  long  after  night — no  Jack  come,  and  1  began  to  mistrust  something,. 
0  I  thought  rd  get  off  if  I  could.  I  watched  round,  and  after  a  while  I  got  out  of  the  win- 
ow  softly  on  to  a  shed,  slipped  down  into  the^  yard,  climbed  the  fence,  and  after  puzzling 
bout  the  town  at  an  awful  rate,  I  found  the  market,  and  then  I  knew  which  way  to  strike 
r  home — hangnation  !" 

•*  You  a  cussing,  Robert,  hey  ?  you  a  cussing,  are  you  ?"  said  the  granny.  "  What's  to  be 
*&e  about  this  business  ?     It*s  an  awful  sum  of  money  that's  lost,  child :  they'll  be  after  you 

a  certainty." 

'*  Let  them  come,'*  said  Bobby,  "  I  know  I  shan't  go  to  them.  But  if  I  only  could  get  Mr 
iliiey's  money  !  They  give  me  liquor  just  to  trick  me — I  ought  to  have  knowed  it,  I  ought 
have  knowed  it.  I  must  first  see  Mr  Sidney  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth — I  can't  help  it, 
ian't  help  it." 

We  leave  Bobby  in  the  shelter  of  his  grandmother's  roof,  and  return  to  Jack  Gordon* 
v^o  hours  or  more  after  his  mysterious  entrance  into  the  cave,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the 
ick  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  might  have  been  heard  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city.  He  rode 
ickly  on,  with  the  confidence  of  one  to  whom  the  streets  were  as  familiar  as  the  dangerous 
bbways  of  the  hills,  and  stopped  not  until  he  arrived  at  the  house  from  which  Bobby  had  a 
9-  hours  before  effected  his  escape. 

The  house  was  a  two  story  frame  building,  through  a  shutter  of  which  a  dim  light  twinkled 
th.  Gordon  kept  his  seat  on  his  horse  until  after  the  echoes  of  its  footsteps  had  died  away,' 
parently  for  the  purpose  of  listening  if  any  one  approached.  All  was  silent,  and  he  threw 
Kiself  from  the  horse,  peeped  into  the  room  through  the  shutter  where  the  light  shone 
th,  and  then  with  confidence  stepped  to  the  door,  and  gave  three  distinct  raps.  A  voice 
m  within  asked  *'  Who's  there?"  and  on  Gordon's  answering  *<  A  true  man,"  the  door  war 
mediately  opened,  and  he  entered.  The  person  who  admitted  Gordon  was  a  tall  and 
narkably  slim  man,  who  seemed,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  double-jointed,  for  he  appeared 

have  the  power  of  bending  in  any  direction.  His  forehead  was  villanously  low,  and  his 
se  long  and  snipe-like,  with  very  narrow  nostrils,  notwithstanding  which,  he  did  that 
unber  the  honour  to  speak  through  it.  He  had  a  small,  twinkling,  gray  eye,  which  was 
enly  suspicious  in  its  glance,  and  conveyed  to  you  the  idea  that  its  possessor  was  both  cunning 
d  timid.  He  was  so,  though  more  than  once  the  hope  of  great  gain  had  led  him  into  acts  of 
ring  that  had  surprised  himself. 

*»  Benbow,  let  me  see,  my  chap,"  swd  Gordon  to  the  woxtliy  we  have  described,  for  such 
$  his  name. 
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"  The  bird  has  flown/'  said  Benhow,  trying  to  throw  an  honest  expression  into  his  lace^ 
for  he  was  aware  that  such  was  not  its  habitual  onei  for  even  when  he  told  the  truth  Us  lace 
seemed  to  contradict  him. 

*'  Flown  I  Benbow,  this  is  some  tricic  of  yours." 

**  No  tricli,  on  my  conscience.  What  motive  have  I  for  tricking  you?  Pm  running  deep 
risks  to  please  you— the  boy  never  did  me  any  harm.  *' 

*<  Never  did  you  any  harm !     And  I  suppose  for  that  reason  you  must  let  him  ofT." 

"  I  tell  you  I  didn't  let  him  off,  I  went  up  into  the  room  to  see  if  all  was  right,  and  [ 
found  that  he  had  hoisted  the  window  and  escaped.  The  risks  I  ratf  was  for  you.  I  bare 
made  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  I  did  it.  Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  that  the  boy  has  gone.  I  dost 
believe  that  you  could,  have  convicted  him  if  he  had  showed  a  good  character,  and  since  y<m 
have  been  gone  Tom  Fenton  was  here,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  foolish  business.  He  conldnt 
Me  what  you  were  after ;  he  says  the  boy  can  show  a  good  character,  and  that  old  Mr  Fitz- 
hurst  and  his  son  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last.*' 

"  It*s  not  needful  that  1  should  tell  Tom  Fenton  what  I  am  after -it*8  my  own  business.* 

*'  It's  our  business  too,  Mr  Gordon,  I  calculate,  on  my  conscience  ;  it's  our  business,  too, 
if  we  run  risks^  sir:  and  I  suppose  you'll  admit  that  Tm  under  some  responsibilfty.** 

*'  I  told  you,''  said  Gordon,  **  I  didn't  wish  to  push  matters  to  the  hardest.  I  wanted  the 
money — I  wanted  to  ruin  the  character  of  the  boy,  and  to  seem  to  stand  his  friend.  YoaVe 
been  well  paid  for  it,  and  be  damned  to  Tom  Fenton.     And  so  he's  clean  gone  ?'* 

"  Yes,  clean  gone." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I'm  somewhat  bafflcd—if  the  boy's  friends  como  to  see  you  in  the  nst- 
ter  you  must  tell  them  that  I  stood  by  him,  and  stuck  to  it  he  could  not  be  guilty.  Say  the 
boy  was  drunk,  and  hint  hard  against  him.  Speak  it  out,  and  say  you  believe  him  guilty, 
but  that  considering  his  youth  it  hud  better  be  dropped  " 

"  I  will,  I  will,  Gordon ;  but  I  don't  like  these  proceedings  out  of  the  regular  busineH* 
No  good  will  come  of  it.  You're  too  fond  of  going  on  your  own  hook,  Gordon,  and  that^ 
the  complaint  about  you.     I  tell  you  plumply  that's  the  complaint" 

/'  You're  a  lilly-livered  chap,  Benbow  ;  never  fear  me.  Well,  I  must  make  the  best  of 
these  matters — but  I  wish  you'd  kept  a  tighter  eye  on  the  little  rascal.  He's  keen,  and  if  he 
hadn't  been  so  infernally  corned — but  I  must  stop,  or  I  suppose  you'll  get  frightened  at  tiiat 
•child.     You  think  he's  gone  home,  do  you  ?" 

'*  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Yes;  I  suppose  he  has— I'd  like  to  Hear  the  talc  hell  tell.  Mind,  tell  them  I  was  hb 
last  friend.  Here,  give  me  something  to  drink— brandy,  brandy.  I've  done  more  tUogf 
than  one  to  night,  and  I  must  to  the  hills." 

Benbow  produced  a  flask,  which  ho  said  contained  champagne  brandy  of  the  higfaeit 
proof.  He  bid  Gordon  say  when,  as  he  poured  the  liquor  in  a  tumbler  which  that  worthy 
held  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  not  until  the  glass  had  lost  more  than  half  its  natural  hae 
that  the  word  was  pronounced. 

After  seeing  the  bottom  of  this  stump  cup,  Gordon  left  the  house,  and,  moanting  hi^ 
horse,  departed- 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

SiDNZT  with  his  wounded  friend  reached  Holly  with  less  difiioulty  than  he  had  imagined. 
Pinckney's  loss  of  blood,  though,  was  considerable ;  and  on  being  placed  in  his  chamber,  ^ 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  kept  from  fainting.  Pompey  was  immediately  dispached  to 
the  city  for  the  best  medical  aid.  It  was  not  until  after  daybreak  that  the  surgeon  arrived. 
After  examining  the  wound  he  expressed  himself  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  He  thought 
it  critical,  if  not  dangerous ;  and  said  he  believed  the  patient  bad  received  some  inward 
injury  from  the  violence  of  his  fall  from  nis  horse.  By  his  advice,  and  for  the  sake  a(  hii 
frequent  attendance,  Pinckney  resolved  to  remove  to  the  city  as  soon  at  practicable* 
Another  consideration  which  induced  this  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  inritattos 
of  Mr  Fitf  hurat  and  his  family  that  he  would  remain  with  them,  was  the  fear  of  the  troabto 
he  should  give.     A  week  had  elapsed,  however,  and  the  patient  was  not  yet  in  a  ftat«  to  be 
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removed.  In  the  meantime  every  exertion  wet  nied  to  dhcover  the  robber.  A  ^defeription 
of  the  stolen  watch  and  pocket-book  wai  left  at  the  pawnbrokers,  and  pnUMied  in  the  pabBc 
prints,  with  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book,  so  far  as  Pbekney  eould  recol- 
lect them ;  but  as  yet  It  was  without  avail.  A  source  of  great  annoyance  to  Pinckncy  was 
the  loss  of  a  pecniiarly  formed  locket,  containing  the  hair  of  the  tame  lady  whose  miniature  he 
possessed.  From  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  or  firom  some  other  motive,  he  did  not  mentkm  it  in 
enu  nt'Diifng  the  contents  of  the  pocket-lHH>k. 

As  soon  OS  Sidney  could  spare  the  time  from  his  friend,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Bobby's 
misfortunes.  The  boy,  after  many  internal  struggles,  had  called  on  Sidney  the  morning  after 
bis  escape  from  Benbow's,  and  narrated  to  him  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  loss  of 
tiie  money,  just  as  he  related  them  to  his  grandmother  and  cousin.  Sidney  asked  Bobby  if 
he  could  find  his  way  to  the  *squlre*s  where  he  had  been  confined.  He  said  he  thought  he 
could  not,  and  evidently  had  no  wish  to  try.  Sidney  then  lent  word  to  the  tavern  In  the 
village  at  which  Gordon  stopped,  for  that  person  to  call  at  Holly.  In  reply  to  the  message, 
he  learned  that  Gordon  was  not  there ;  *  that  he  had  said,  on  leaving,  he  should  be  absent 
■  week  or  more. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  Gordon  returned  to  the  village ;  but  without  waiting  on 
Sidney  sent,  by  Joe  Hitt,  with  apologies  for  not  calling  In  person,  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  magistrate  from  whose  house  Bobby  had  escaped.  Gordon  asked  Ifitt  to  say  that  he 
would  have  gone  in  person  to  Holly,  but  (hat  he  had  pressing  business  that  took  him  away. 
That  day  as  Sidney  was  proceeding  to  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Benbow,  he  stopped 
at  the  village,  and  there  saw  Gordon  himself,  who  gave  him  a  full  account  of  all  he  knew  of  the 
natter,  as  he  asserted,  making,  an  he  did,  so  many  protestations  of  his  friendship  for  Bobby. 

Gordon  ofTcrcd  to  accompany  Sidney  to  the  mugistrate's ;  but  Sidney  said  It  was  not 
worth  whilo,  and  proceeded  thither  alone.  Benbow  gave  him  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  He 
exhibited  from  among  his  papers,  where  he  had  it  carefully  placed,  the  counterfeit  money 
which  had  been  found  on  the  boy ;  and  told  Sidney  the  name  of  the  tavern-keeper,  who  lived 
Bear-by,  at  whose  house  Bobby  had  been  arrested.  Thither  Sidney  repaired,  but  not  befbre 
Benbow  had  repeatedly  told  him  what  a  fHend  Gordon  was  to  Bobby,  remarking  at  the  same 
time,,  as  Bobby  was  young,  that  the  affair  had  better,  on  his  account,  be  dropped. 

All  that  the  tavern-keeper  could  inform  Sidney  of  was,  that  a  man  offered  a  nOte  at  the 
bar  which  was  counterfeit ;  and  on  being  told  so,  ho  said  he  got  It  ftt>m  Bobby,  who  was  a 
■traoger  to  him,  and  that  he  had  changed  it  for  the  boy.  The  man  grew  angry ;  the  tavern* 
keeper  asserted  and  Insisted  that  Bobby  should  be  searched.  The  search  was  accordingly 
tnade,  and  the  counterfeit  money  which  had  been  left  at  the  magistrate's  was  fbund  on  the 
"boy.  The  next  day,  the  man  who  had  changed  the  note,  according  to  the  tarem -keeper, 
iprent  to  IScnbow's  to  appear  against  Bobby,  and  rcturor>d  and  said  that  the  magistrate  told 
liim  the  boy  had  escaped.  The  witness,  after  much  fault-finding,  said  that  he  could  not  stay 
and  throw  more  money  away ;  that  ho  lived  in  the  country,  and  he  departed. 

For  the  nirro  loss  of  his  money  Sidney  cared  not.  He  was  provoked  at  the  villany  prac- 
tised on  the  boy  ;  but  he  discovered  that  at  present  any  eflTort  to  find  out  the  perpetrators  Ot 
It  would  be  fruitless. 

Poor  Bobby's  troubles  arising  from  this  matter  were  not  to  stop  here.  The  whole  village 
and  neighbourhood  received  with  various  exaggerations  the  history  of  the  affair,  and  some- 
liow  or  other  the  majority  of  them,  particularly  those  in  Bobby*s  own  sphere,  were  disposed 
to  look  upon  him  in  a  different  light  from  that  which  the  facts  warranted.  Divers  persons 
liad  been  busy  In  putting  a  dark  colour  on  his  conduct.  Among  these,  if  not  the  most  open, 
at  least  of  the  busiest,  were  Bronson  and  Thompson.  The  consequence  wns,  that  whenever 
Bobby  went  to  the  village,  or  mot  the  villagers,  cither  in  groups  or  singly,  he  was  sure  to  be 
questioned  on  the  subject,  and  had  to  undergo  the  infliction  of  no  very  delicate  hmts  with 
regard  to  the  matter.  Once  he  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  his  gun,  and  the  powder,  which.  It  was  asserted,  he  wasted  by  the  pound.  Colonel 
Bentley  happening  to  pass  at  (he  very  moment,  Bobby  appealed  to  him,  and  put  their  fears 
as  to  his  integrity  on  that  score  at  rest  at  onco.  If  the  majority  were  disposed  to  think  ill  o. 
be  boy,  he,  nevertheless,  had  many  well-wishers,  not  only  among  his  own  dass,  but  among 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  neighbourhood.     Mr  Fltzhurst  and  family  were, his  fbst  friends. 
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Indeed  tiie  old  gentleman  felt  many  miigivings  as  to  the  efifect  which  the  miafortime  tt  the 
hone-race  might  eventually  have  on  the  boy*8  character.  Not  that  he  believed  him  at  all  a 
bad  boy  now,  but  he  began  to  fear  the  result  of  his  idle  habits  upon  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
send  him  to  school  by  way  of  weaning  him  from  his  ways,  and  give  him  a  liberal  educatioo  if 
his  capacity  proved  superior — perhaps  push  him  forward  in  some  profes8ion«  When  this 
idea  struck  the  old  gentleman,  he  wonders  at  himself  for  not  thinking  of  it  before. 

While  Mr  Paul  Fitzhurst  was  indulging  his  benevolent  imaginings  in  Bobby's  behalf^  tlie 
lad  one  day,  as  was  much  his  custom  of  late,  proceeded  to  the  village  with  his  gun  on  his  shotil- 
der.  It  was  the  day  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  legislature,  and  as  the  polls  were  bdd 
id  the  village  of  Springdale,  there  was,  consequently,  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled. 
It  being  in  the  afternoon,  the  political  excitement,  assisted,  not  a  little  in  its  throes  by  the  iti- 
mulus  resorted  to  on  such  occasions,  had  reached  its  height.  Groups,  containing  many  ooiiy 
and  drunken  men,  might  have  been  seen  wrangling  about  the  corners,  and  before  the  polls, 
which  were  held  at  a  tavern  window. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  stood  Lawyer  Lupton,  the  gentleman  who  had  formerly  been 
fond  of  talking  with  Granny  Gammon  about  certain  boundaries  while  he  glanced  at  Peggy. 
Mr  Lupton  was  shaking  hands  and  making  friends  with  might  and  main.  To  the  groups  that 
encompassed  Lupton,  Bobby  stepped  up  just  as  the  village  politician  and  pettifogger  was  pressing 
the  hand  of  Joe  Hitt,  who  had  not  yet  voted,  by  way  of  squeezing  a  vote  out  of  him.  The 
night  before  Hitt  had  been  to  see  Peggy,  who,  having  no  other  person  to  play  off  upon  him, 
had  been  prodigal  of  the  repetition  of  "  cousin  Bobby  "  in  her  tenderest  manner.  The  me- 
mory of  this  fact  had  added  to  the  cups  in  which  Hitt  had  toasted  his  political  sentiments.  As 
Bobby  approached,  Hitt  cast  a  lowering  brow  on  him,  and  exclaimed  : 

**  Here,  squire,  here  comes  a  case ;  a  full  blown  chap — if  he  ain*t  I'm  blowed — ^he  tWnis 
himself  a  man  any  way  you  can  fix  him,  though  they  do  say  that  he  did  the  thing  that  some 
mdn  wouldn't.     Get  him  to  vote  for  you." 

«  He's  but  a  boy,  Mr  Hitt,  he's  but  a  boy,"  said  Mr  Lupton,  with  dignity.  "  It  is  the 
universal  law,  sir,  throughout  our  whole  country,  even,  I  assure  you  in  those  states  where 
there  is  a  property  qualification — a  principle  which  I  am  opposed  to,  gentlemen,  ab  initiot  root 
and  branch,  as  being  totally  an ti.  democratic — it  is  the  law,  I  pledge  you  my  professional  repu- 
tation— the  law  in  every  state  that  no  person  is  entitled  to  a  vote  who  is  under  twenty*0D0 
years  of  age.  I  approve  of  it — 1  go  for  it — I  sanction  it  heart  and  hand.  I  would  not  have 
the  constitution  altered  in  that  respect,  though  I  could  get  thereby  the  vote  of  every  child 
in  Christendom.  I  have  no  doubt,  were  such  the  law  here,  that  my  vote  would  be  consider- 
ably increased  ;  don't  you  think  so,  Bobby,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Why,  squire,  I  haint  got  a  vote  yet,"  said  Bobby,  "  so  it's  no  use  to  ask  the  question- 
though  I'm  not  so  far  off,  neither." 

*'  Not  so  far  off,"  exclaimed  Hitt,  contemptuously  ;  "  why,  you  blasted  little  runt,  you— you''^ 
never  be  a  man." 

"Joe  Hitt,  speak  when  you're  spoken  to,"  said  Bobby,  angrily—"  I  didn't  say  I  was  a  nw* 
and  I  don't  believe  you're  much  of  a  one  either." 

"  Hush  up,  *  cousin  Bobby, '  '*  said  Joe,  scornfully,  and  making  at  the  same  time  a  gesturo 
suited  to  the  word,  "  or  1*11  serve  you  as  they  serve  a  naughty  baby ;  you  can't  call  on  graanff 
or  'cousin  Peggy'  here/' 

"  You'd  better  keep  away,  and  not  call  on  *  granny '  or  •  cousin  Peggy  either,"  said 
Bobby,  significantly,  as  he  walked  away. 

Hitt  was  not  an  ill-natured  man  when  sober,  but  he  was  one  of  those  in  whom  intoxication 
awakens  the  worst  passions.  This  taunt  of  Bobby  maddened  him.  As  the  lad  walked  off  Hitt 
stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and,  picking  up  a  stone,  threw  it  at  him.  The  fi^ 
missejl;  but  a  second  took  effect,  and  struck  Bobby  so  forcibly  on  the  back  that  it  nearly 
knocked  him  down.  As  soon  as  Bobby  recovered  himself,  he  turned  round  and  faced  Hitti 
*who  was  in  the  act  of  hurling  another  stone  at  him.  They  were  by  this  time  thirty  or  moro 
feet  apart.  As  soon  as  Bobby  turned,  he  clapped  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  exclaiming,  '*  I  can't 
stand  everything."  Hitt  had  scarcely  time  to  change  his  position,  and  save  his  front,  irben 
the  whole  of  the  load  of  Bobby's  gun,  luckily  it  was  small,  bird  shot,  took  effect  in  the  mo^ 
fleshy  part  of  his  person. 
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Hitt  fell  to  the  groand,  uttering  a  yell  that  awoke  an  echo  firom  the  hills.  He  rolled  over 
md  over,  calling  out  **  Murder !  I'm  a  dead  man !  "  in  tones  that  soon  drew  the  crowd  from 
:he  polls  in  a  mass  around  him.  They  here  him  into  the  tavern.  On  an  examination  of  \dB 
rounds  by  Doctor  M'Vittee,  they  wera  pronounced  not  to  be  mortal. 

Thompson,  while  they  wera  bearing  Hitt  to  the  tavern,  called  on  the  constable  to  arrost 
^bby.  That  worthy  deemed  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  attended  by  Thompson,  and  followed 
If  the  crowd,  he  conducted  the  unfortunate  lad  to  Squira  Norris's.  Here  there  was  a  deal 
>f  confusion.  Popular  opinion,  however,  notwithstanding  Bobby  had  lost  ground  lately,  set  in 
III  favour.  Thompson  openly  told  the  magistrate  that  it  was  his  duty  to  commit  the  rascal 
4>  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  asserting  that  his  own  life  was  oi\ce  put  in  deadly  peril  by  him. 
Bronaon,  who  had  hurried  over  from  his  store  as  soon  as  he  beard  of  the  matter,  took  the 
iquira  aside  on  pretence  of  espedal  business,  and  advised  him  by  all  means  to  commit  Bobby 
Dttantly,  and  to  refuse  t«  take  any  bail.  The  squire  said  he'd  think  about  that,  but  in  the 
neantime  he  would  commit  him  until  Hitt*s  situation  was  decidedly  known.  Deprived,  there- 
Core,  of  his  gun,  powder-horn,  and  shot-bag,  and  attended  by  a  gaping  crowd,  Bobby  was  led 
to  the  gaol,  and  locked  up  with  a  care  that  certainly  conveyed  a  high  idea  of  the  gaoler's  notion 
of  his  prowess.        « 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

In  one  of  the  merchant  palaees  of  the  gay  city  near  which  we  have  laid  the  principal  scenes 
of  our  narrative,  dwelt  Richard  Langdale,  between  whom  and  Pinokney,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  mention  it  before,  there  had  grown  up  a  close  intimacy.  Whenever  Pinckney  went  to  the 
city  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  with  Langdale,  and  though  their  characters  in  many  points  were 
entirely  different,  yet  there  was  something  in  each  that  deeply  interested  the  other.  Perhaps 
the  diflerence  in  their  ages,  pursuits,  and  opinions,  gave  more  zest  to  their  friendship  than  if 
the  affinities  between  them  had  been  apparently  closer.  It  is  often  as  difficult  to  account  for 
the  impulses  of  friendship  as  for  those  of  love,  and  those  of  the  last  we  know  are  of  such 
unaccountable  characteristics  that  the  deity  who  controls  them  It  painted  blind. 

When  he  heard  of  Pinckney's  misfortune  he  visited  him  daily,  taking  the  surgeon  in  his 
carriage  with  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  Pinckney  could  sufl&r  a  removal,  Mr  Langdale  had  him 
'N>me  to  apartments  in  his  own  house  in  the  city,  where  he  could  have  every  advantage  of  me- 
dical attendance. 

Pinckney  suffered  more  from  weakness,  and  consequent  nervous  irritability,  than  from  his 
^ound,  which  was  healing  very  fast.  He  was  oppressed  with  low  spirits,  which  Langdale 
^Xerted  all  his  conversational  talents  to  remove.  Pinckney  was  one  day  so  struck  with  his 
K>wers  in  this  respect  that  he  said : 

*'  Langdale,  pardon  me  if  I  compliment  you  at  the  expense  of  your  vocation  ;  but  really 
^Ott  are  an  exception  to  the  generality  of  merchants.  I  know  that  you  have  held  high  political 
tations,  and  I  wonder  merchants  do  not  oftener  aspire  to  them.** 

.  **  Well,  that  is  a  wonder,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  tide  of  time 
rare  merchants.  Think  how  much  commerce  has  done  for  the  world  !  How  much  the  worid 
a  indebted  for  its  enlightenment  to  commerce.  And  surely  there  is  as  much  liberality  among 
Herohants  as  among  any  other  class.  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  merchants,  take  them  as  a 
K>dy,  are  as  conversant  upon  the  general  matters  and  concerns  of  men,  apart  from  professional 
lubjects,  as  either  the  professon  of  medicine  or  law.** 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  correct,*'  said  Pinckney.  **  Yet  you  are  generally  self- 
uade  men.** 

**  Not  more  so  than  the  generality  of  lawyers  or  doctors.*' 

**  You  have  more  of  a  professional  air,**  said  Pinckney,  **  have  you  not  ?'* 

This  remark  Pinckney  felff  did  not  apply  to  his  friend,  for  Langdale  possessed  remarkably 
the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world.  His  address  was  polished  and  easy,  and  his  person  very  hand- 
lome.  His  eye  was  brightly  blue ;  his  nose  well  formed ;  his  lips  full,  but  expressive ;  and  his 
Bmrehead  high,  a  slight  baldness  made  it  appear  higher  than  it  really  was.  This,  with  the 
wrinkles  which  began  to  gather  about  the  eye,  and  as  yet  only  gave  to  it  a  shrewd  expression, 
denoted  to  the  observer  that  Mr  Langdale  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life. 
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'''Wby,  there  it  n  ah*  of  great  preeMon  jfbout  your  thorongfibre)!  iBenAiiiii»'''TC|iiied 
Langdaleto  Flnokney's  remark,  **  but  not  more  to  than  ^bet  of  the  pb}iiclaii,  to  say  noiti^ 
of  the  lawyer.* 

**  Precision  is  certainly  not  the  cfaaracteritticof  the  htwyer?* 

^  No,  it  is  not,'*  replied  Langdale ;  **a  free  air,  and  an  affeotation  of  boftloaad  Vniaea, 
mark  them.  Doctors  are  the  most  precise  race  in  the  worid,  with  the  grevett  faceib  He 
natorally  take  our  hue  from  the  associations  to  which  we  are  most  aeeustomed,  and  ai  doein 
see  more  death  scenes  than  anythii^  else,  their  phiszes  are  grsTitated,  accordingly  look  He 
death-beads.  A  bank  derk  lies  generally  a  precise  afa*,  they  are  generaliy  very  otetnlfk 
their  persons.  Bank  hours,  are  closer  kept  by  them  than  the  trysting  time  with  flieir  Itif- 
love.  Instead  of  the  poet  saying,  'punctual  as  lovers  to  the  moment  sworn,'  he  tfboold  iMie 
•aid,  punctual  as  bank  clerk  to  the  hour  of  opening.  AH  those  connected  with  banki  m 
generally  courteous  but  prim.  It  has  been  to  me  a  eource  of  no  small  amoaement  toM 
■round  and  mark  the  difTerenee  that  professions  make  in  the  clwracter.  At  the  mobm  Urn, 
how  amusing  to  observe  faidividual  traits  in  spite  of  habits  kmg  engendered  and  the  enferad 
routine,  showing  themselves  and  marking  the  man  from  tlie  nHtss.'' 

**  Do  you  think  a  city  life  makes  a  man  better  V  ,       * 

<*  Yes ;  in  the  qualities  of  the  rat  and  the  wolf,  who  congregate  to  prowl  and  to  ploBder. 
You  and  I,  Pinckney,  have  looked  on  life  from  different  positions  and  associations — now,  IH 
lay  my  life  you  believe  in  such  poetic  things  as  disinterested  friendship  and  devoted  love  ?'* 

*^  Why,  yes ;  I  hold,"  said  Pfockney,  **  that  such  things  have!  been<— are,  in  flEMt ;  bnt  I 
don*t  believo  they  are  plants  that  grow  spontaneous  in  every  soD." 

«•  You  have  been  in  love,  then  ?*' 

Pinckney  really  blushed.  After  a  slight  hesitancy,  he  said,  **  Yes ;  I  have  been  in  love;" 
and  then  in  a  lighter  tone  be  added,  *'  that  is,  I  fancied  myself  in  love.  Do  you  believe  awD 
nay  love  twice  ?** 

'•Why  not?  Yes,  I  thhik  every  man  of  ardent  imagination  and  southern  temperoMii 
Ifte  you,  who  has  led  a  life  of  easy  indolenoe,  which  gives  the  passions  the  fall  play  of  rmahiiltfr 
and  imagination,  has  indulged,  ere  he  arrives  at  your  age,  in  scores  of  *  fancies,*  as  ahoaidhf' 
aobool  miss  would  say;  has  perhaps,  done  all  he  could  in  the  power  of  indolence  totinnei 
little  cross  of  the  kmd  into  a  sullen  misanthrophical  despair.** 

Fmckney  laughed.     It  was  not  a  happy  laugh,  but  the  laugh  of  rumfoation  whose  rstiv- 
spection  was  not  all  sunshine. 
■  Langdale  observed  it ;  but  without  noticing  it,  said : 

•*  My  life  has  been  somewhat  an  odd  one.  The  links  of  events  in  it  have  not  been  all  bri||iilt 
ones  s  there  are  a  great  many  hard  knots  in  the  chain.  Love  !  ha'  1  I  fancied  myself  hi  Vi«e 
once ;  maybe  I  was.  Dl  tell  it  to  you — there  is  a  moral  in  it ;  but  situated  as  you  are,  1  d9 
not  think  its  point  will  be  of  any  service  to  you ;  but  it  may  amuse  you.  I  am,*'  said  Lang- 
dale,  with  a 'smile  of  self-complacency  upon  the  lip,  but  with  something  disagreeable  ^upontte 
brow,  which  plainly  told  that  the  present  could  not  entirely  gild  the  past,  **  I  am  entirely  a 
self-made  man.  I  take  a  pride  fai  it,  Howard,  notwithstanding  the  pain  this  self-making  gives 
in  the  operation.  How  we  shrink  from  pain  when  enduring  it ;  yet  the  fact  that  we  hv« 
endured  has  pleasure  in  it.  I  am  the  youngest  of  five  children ;  my  father  died  when  I  wss 
fourteen,  leaving  us  nothing  but  an  honest  name,  and  poverty  to  the  lips.  I  had  three  brotbirs 
and  one  sister,  she  next  to  me,  and  I  loved  her  with  the  devotion  of  my  whole  heart,  neie 
than  all  the  rest  of  my  family  together.  My  brothers  were  men  grown,  but  they  hung  losie 
upon  society ;  and  it  was  plain  even  to  me,  then  a  boy,  that  their  lives,  If  not  cnmioal,  woold 
be  obscure,  and  their  ends  wretched.  My  father  was  a  merchant  in  a  very  large  busiMM^ 
and  by  Indorsements  became  bankrupt  to  an  immense  amount  a  short  time  before  be  died* 
In  fact,  it  killed  him.  While  be  was  reputed  wealthy  my  brothers  lived  in  (kshionable  prodi- 
gaitty,  and  after  his  death — but  no  matter,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them;  two  of  them  are 
^ead,  and  the  other,  after  scenes  which  I  will  not  rehearse,  went  to  sea,  a  sailor  befbre  the 
mast— I  have  not  heard  of  him  since.  My  mother  was  compelled  to  keep  boarders;  and  sqr 
sister,  then  in  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  she  was  beautiful,  was  reduced  from  being  a  leaAq; 
bdle,  with  high  espeetations,  to  the  drudgery  of  assisting  my  mother  in  the  menial  olleti 
about  the  house.     1  was  afanost  the  servant  of  the  boarders.     Faith,  Pinckney,  the  very  heart 
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boyhood  i$  comipt.  Tbe  youths  of  expeotatiooi  about  town,  my  former  •wociatei,  knevr 
:  no  more.  Than  it  waa  that  the  Iron  entered  into  my  souU  To  make  the  bitteroeis  atill 
•ce  bitter,  an  adventurer,  a  boarder  in  our  houaca  won  tbe  afioction  of  ay  aiatcr,  married 
1  left  her  in  a  month.  A  year  afterwards  my  mother  and  myself  were  almost  the  cnly 
endants  on  her  funeral.  My  mother  did  not  long  survive  my  beloved  sister.  WliiJe  she 
I  lying  on  her  death^bed  the  officers  of  the  lajv  entered  her  room  wsitb  an  execution  at  the 
t  of  the  livery-stable  keeper  from  whom  the  hearse  for  my  sister's  funeral  bad  been  hired. 
r  poor  mother  looked  at  me  when  she  heard  tbe  purpose  of  the  intruder,  and  said,  in  tha 
'f  bitterness  of  her  soul, '  My  child,  it  will  not  cost  much  for  my  fiineral,  there  is  no  one  to 
and  to  it  but  yourself  Oh  God  T  she  added  in  an  altered  tonej  '  that  1  should  leuve  you  so 
ititute:*  saying  which  she  covered  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  from  them  some  terrible  sight, 
innured  a  prayer,  cast  on  me  a  glance  of  unutterable  woe,  and  never  ap^ke  after." 
Langdale  rose,  and  paced  the  apartment,  hurriedly,  several  times,  and  then  stopping  by  tha 
uch  of  Pinckney,  he  said ; 

**  *Ti8  strange  that  I  should  call  up  these  things  after  so  many  years  have  transpired,  and 
ter  striving  so  long  to  forget  them.  What  an  intense  egotism  there  is  in  our  very  sorrow  s 
iickney.  I  pass  over  my  mother's  funeral.  How  often,  in  a  melancholy,  if  not  misantiiropical 
omeut  like  the  present,  I  have  wished  that  I  had  passed  away  with  it,  and  had  been  placed  by 
ic  side  of  my  mother  and  sister.  You  know  for  what  a  worldly  man  I  am  taken  by  the  mass 
r  a  cold,  callous,  worldly  man.  I  hope  1  am  mistaken  in  my  species  as  much  as  they  are 
listaken  in  me.  *  Ha  f  as  Voltaire  said  after  expressing  a  good  opinion  of  Huller,  und  on 
eing  told  that  Haller  had  not  expressed  a  good  one  of  him :  '  Perhaps  we  are  both  mistaken.' 
Tiat's  a  good  sarcasm  upon  my  egotism — hey,  is  it  not  ?'* 

"  A  Scotch  merchant,  a  friend  of  my  father's,  not  one  of  those  for  whom  he  had  indorsed, 
Qt  one  who  had  advised  him  against  his  frequent  indorsements,  and  with  whom  my  father 
urrdied  on  that  account,  with  the  request  that  he  would  mind  his  own  bushiess — this  friend, 
merchant,  took  me  home  with  him.  He  domesticated  me  in  Ills  own  family,  and  after  giving 
IS  schooling  sufficient  to  render  me  a  good  acoountant,  he  placed  me  as  a  clerk  in  his 
anoting  room.  He  had  a  daughter,  Pinckney,  two  years  my  elder ;  a  fat,  tumid  creature,  who 
Uttidered  herself  a  beauty  upon  the  principle  of  the  Chinese,  with  whom  bulk  is  beauty.  She 
ss  as  vain  and  envious  as  she  was  protuberant,  and  malignant  as  Zantippc.  I  was  attentive 
(her,  of  course ;  my  duty  to  my  benefactor  required  that  I  should  be,  and  I  never,  I  hope, 
Lve  wanted  gallantry.  A  fellow  clerk  of  mine  had  a  beautiAiI  sister  about  my  age.  He  and 
Rrere  intimate,  and  I  frequently  visited  hUn  at  the  house  of  his  parents,  who  were  poor,  and 
the  lower  walks  of  life.  With  his  sister,  Henrietta,  I  fell  In  love,  but  while  the  insidious  pas* 
at  crept  over  me,  my  worldly  interest,  like  a  fiend  at  my  elbow,  or  like  a  better  prompter,  as 
Uiy  would  say,  was  perpetually  reminding  me  of  the  opportunity  of  wealth  there  was  in  the 
ruling  of  ^Ir  Churchill's  daughter,  Miss  Clarissa  Churchill.  The  lady,  the  while,  accepted 
'  attentions  when  there  were  no  other  beaux  present :  she  made  me  her  convenience.  The 
gentleman  thought  he  perceived  a  growing  affection  between  us,  and  one  day,  with  the  most 
ievolent  and  fatherly  feelings,  he  broadly  hinted  to  me  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  how 
Iters  were  going ;  and  that  if  I  continued  to  please  him  as  I  bad  done,  when  I  became  of 
ft  he  would  take  me  into  business  with  him* 

That  very  night  I  visited  Henrietta^-^she  never  looked  lovelier.  A  rival  of  mine  was  by 
^  side,  and  she  seemed  not  indifferent  to  his  attentions ;  you  know  the  ways  of  women.  I  ont- 
him ;  and  when  he  had  gone  I  told  my  tale  of  love,  and  was  accepted.  1  had  hardly  left 
^  house,  with  her  kisses  glowing  on  my  lips*  when  this  worldly  fiend  I  wot  of  whispered  me 
at  a  fool  I  was.  On  entering  Mr  Churchill's  house  there,  was  Miss  Clarissa,  looking  the 
i  consciousness  of  her  powers,  and  surrounded  by  a  whole  bevy  of  beaux.  Success  with, 
iorietta  had  elated  my  feelings,  given  me  a  strange  excitement,  and  I  joined  in  the  oonver* 
ion  with  a  gaiety  and  wit,  if  you  will  pardon  the  vanity  of  the  phrase,  which  was  not  usual 
me.  At  the  same  time  I  did  not  display  that  devotion  to  the  lady  which  at  all  other  times 
lad  been  most  studious  of  practising..  Here,  now,  behold  the  foul  inconsistencies  of  human 
tnre,  or  rather,  not  to  libel  human  naturflb  of  my  nature.  My  master  this  very  day  bad  as 
ich  as  told  me  that  he  wished  my  allianoe  with  his  daughter.  That  alliance,  whenever  I 
ought  it  a  matter  of  impossibility,  I  looked  to  as  the  greatest  advaneement  that  could  happea 
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to  me — yet  here  was  I  indifferent  to  the  lady,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  so  mnch  firom  thinking 
of  the  one  I  had  won,  at  that  there  was  not  snch  a  great  difficulty  after  all  in  winning  the  other. 
I  am  laying  bare  not  the  most  hoooorable  impulses  in  the  world  to  you,  Pinckney;  but  I 
believe  I  share  them  with  the  rest  of  my  species,  and  thus  divide  the  burden,  and  lenea  tiie 
iafamy. 

'*  My  new  manner  to  the  lady  piqued  her  to  the  core ;  I  saw  it  instantly,  and  felt  my  advan. 
tage.  She  thought  me  one  she  could  play  on  and  oft  ad  Hbitum ;  and  that  she  held  me  as  a  eat 
does  a  harmless  mouse,  which  she  could  torment  to  death  if  it  pleased  her.  She  deemed  lier-- 
self  a  very  Hero,  and  me,  a  Leander,  I  suppose,  who  would  have  braved  the  Hellespont,  or  deeper 
difficulties,  to  win  her.  Oh !  tlie  wrath  of  a  woman,  and  such  a  woman,  when  she  finds  bier- 
self  at  fault  in  such  a  calculation. 

**  For  several  days  she  treated  me  with  hign-wrought  indifference,  which  I  bore  with  the 
philosophy  of  a  stoic.  Then  she  relapsed  into  tenderness,  almost  tearful  tenderness,  snd  by 
some  promptings  of  the  arch  enemy  I  met  her  half-way.  It  was  her  pride  that  was  wounded, 
not  her  love,  and  I  had  my  reward — I  never  should  have  acted  as  1  did,  had  not  several  debti 
In  which  I  had  involved  myself  pressed  rather  heavily  on  me  at  this  juncture,  and  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  the  advantages  of  wealth.  When  we  feel  one  wont  heavily,  we  forget  that  we  may 
make  sacrifices  to  gratify  it,  which  will  eventually  give  more  pain  than  the  relief  can  possibly 
afford  pleasure. 

'*  Well ;  I  shared  my  leisure  time  between  Henrietta  and  Miss  Clarissa  Chu  chill ;  or  ra- 
ther, I  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  the  first,  and  made  the  apology  of  urgent  business  as 
preventing  me  from  devoting  more  to  the  latter. 

'  O !  wbKt  a  Ungled  web  we  weare. 
When  first  we  ventare  to  deceive.' 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  for  ever.  Henrietta  made  her  brother,  my  fellow  clerk, 
her  confidant ;  and  one  day  Mr  Churchill  paid  him  the  sanne  compliment,  and  told  him  that  1 
was  addressing  his  daughter  with  his  approbation  and  consent.^  This  was  a  grreat  error  of  mj 
life,  as  old  Franklin  would  say.  Here  was  an  explosion  for  yon.  My  fellow  clerk,  Mr  Knighti 
on  the  instant,  informed  Mr  Churchill  of  my  engagement  with  his  sister.  He  asked  me — I  did 
not  deny  the  fact ;  he  informed  his  daughter ;  she  said  she  scorned  me  for  my  base  condnet— 
asserted  I  had  made  love  to  her  over  and  over  again,  and  but  in  pity,  and  because  it  was  her 
father's  wish,  she  hod  thought  of  accepting  me.  I  didn't  know  that  I  had  addressed  her. 
However,  it  was  all  right.  The  old  gentleman  dismissed  me  at  short  warning — I  flew  to  my 
Henrietta,  determined  to  marry  her,  and  live  on  love.  She  let  me  down  the  wind  by  infonB" 
ing  me  that  on  hearing  of  my  '  perfidy,'  she  had  plighted  her  faith  to  my  rival.  I  quarelled 
with  her  brother  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  nearly  added  murder  to  my  other  virtues;  we 
fought,  and  I  gave  him  a  desperate  wound,  and  flew  for  it.  He  recovered ;  and  while  I  was 
a  wanderer  without  a  sixpence,  my  kind  Clarissa  solaced  him  for  all  his  suffering  by  giving 
my  rival  her  hand — she  now  is  Mrs  Knight.'* 

''  Mrs  Knight — the  lady  I  know ! "  exclaimed  Pinckney. 

*<  The  very  she.  Knight  took  my  place  in  the  counting-room,  and  in  the  daughter's  hesrt 
instanter.  A  short  time  afterwards  her  hand  followed  her  heart.  Lost  of  all,  to  end  this 
strange,  eventful  history,  the  father's  fortune  blest  their  love.  There's  a  tale  of  lovrall  round 
for  you,  Pinckney,  hey — all  for  love  and  a  little  for  the  lucre." 

Pinckney  smiled.    **  Upon  my  word,  Langdale,  yon  are  a  strange  man." 

"  No,  sir ;  quite  a  common-place  one.** 

"  Knight,  I  know  Knight ;  why  he's  a  very  indifferent  fellow." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  but  it  is  circumstances,  Pinckney,  that  have  made  him  so.  He  has  been  ve- 
getating upon  his  father-in-law's  fortune — he  suffers  as  much  from  the  twitches  of  gout  as 
ever  I  suffered  from  those  of  conscience  ;  and  either  of  the  ladies  is  as  happy  as  I  believe  ^^ 
would  have  been  had  she  nwrried  your  humble  servant— and  yet  we  all  had  our  first  loves^ 

'that  all 

That  Eve  hat  left  her  daufhten  since  her  ML*  ** 

**  And  what  became  of  Henrietta  V*  asked  Pinckney. 

**  She  is  the  happy  mother  of  a  host  of  heroes — that  ^re  to  be,"  replied  Langdale,  langhiiV* 

**  Go  on  with  y<mr  history,  Langdale." 
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<*  Some  other  time.  I  thought  I'd  gire  you  tbif  by  way  of  my  esperienoe.  Allow  me  to 
lay  thif  for  myieJf»  though,  that  afterwards,  when  Mr  ChorchUl  became  embarrassed,  and  I 
had  gained  a  fortune,  I  assisted  .him  and  saved  him  from  bankruptcy." 

«  Do  you  believe  not  in  love  ?** 

**  Not  in  Its  martyrdom.  Henrietta's  conduct  shows  you  that  she  had  what  the  world  would 
all  towering  pride,  and  what  I  would  call  towering  temper.  She  leads,  I  am  told,  her  lord  a 
life  of  It ;  had  I  married  her,  we  should  have  realized  the  happy  habitude  of  cat  and  dog,  with 
occasional  make«up  by  way  of  variety.  They  would  have  come  through  like  sunsbbie  In  a 
Lapland  winter.  As  for  Clarissa,  if  I  had  married  her,  my  life  would  have  been  a  continual 
mortification  over  the  flesh  and  folly  of  my  bride.  I  like  a  large  woman,  observe  you,  for  my 
taste  Is  Turkish ;  but  give  me  one  who  has  sweetness  of  disposition,  IntoUeetual  cultivation, 
end  ease  of  manner.  I  have  known  such  a  one ;  and  were  I  to  tell  you  about  her,  I  could 
prove  to  you  that  a  second  love  may  b^  stronger  than  the  first.*' 

"Let's  hear  it." 

**  No^  no  :  some  other  sime."     /  * 

*Pinckncy  mused  in  silence,  and  the  conversation  took  another  turn. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Now  there  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Springdale  a  certain  widow.  In  whose  bosom  the  storms  of 
life  had  turned  the  milk  of  human  kindness  sour.— if  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  lady  had 
not  soured  it  at  her  birth.  Mrs  Maddox  was  a  starch  widow  who  had  a  starch  daughter,^as 
renowned  for  her  ugliness  and  ungainliness  as  was  Peggy  Blossom  for  her  beauty  and  grace. 
This  fact  had  engendered  no  very  liind  emotions  towards  Peggy  in  the  bosoms  of  the  mother 
and  daughter.  The  feeling  was  reciprocal ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Peggy  was  wont  to 
toss  her  head  with  the  airs  of  a  My  Lady  wiierever  she  encountered  Mrs  or  Miss  Maddox. 

Mrs  Maddox  and  her  daughter  wore  the  fashionable  milliners  of  Springdale.  Miss  Maddox 
read  novels,  and  was  sentimental  and  spiteful ;  qualities  which  she  inherited,  and  which,  like  an 
Mtate  entailed  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  heir,  had  not  been  suffered  to  run  to  waste. 

**  Yes/'  said  Miss  Maddox  to  her  mother,  on  the  evening  of  Bobby's  incarceration,  as  they 
tat  together  in  the  backroom  of  their  shop  x  it*s  all  that  hussey  Peggy's  fault.  She'll  come  to 
no  good,  inu ;  I  know  it,  and  feel  it.  Only  to  think  how  she  cuts  up  with  Mr  Gordon,  Mr 
Hardy,  and  Mr  Hitt.  Hitt's  a  vulgar  person,  I  know ;  and  I  suspect  she  dldn*t  like  him,  and 
put  that  abominable  Bob  up  to  shooting  him." 

**  Vulgar  person,  Lucinda ;  that's  the  very  reason  that  she  used  to  like  his  visits.  He  is  the 
most  vulgar  spoken  person  I  ever  knew.  But  he's  but  a  blacksmith,  and  you  can't  expect  fur 
off  of  a  sow's  back.  I  understand  it  my  dear.  She  was  all  smiles  to  Hitt,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  until  Lawyer  Lupton  used  to  go  there.  She  thought  he  used  to  go  to  see  her—just  like 
her  vanity,  when  ho  went  to  ask  her  old  grandmother  concerning  a  boundary  line,  as  he  told 
me  himself— ho,  ho.  Yes,  sho  thought  she'd  catch  the  lawyer,  and  so  dropped  the  others ;  and 
Mr  Lupton,  as  he  told  me  himself,  dropped  her.  Then  she  took  up  with  Hitt,  and  misled  the 
fool  into  thinking  that  she  liked  him,  and  now  it's  all  for  Gordon.  This  aggravated  Hitt,  and  he 
spoke  her  whole  character  out  before  the  people  this  evening ;  and  that  caused  the  Ibss  with 
Bob  Gammon.  That  child  is  raising  this  moment  for  the  gallows.  It's  so  phiin  to  me,  that  I 
see  him  swinging  now.     It  shocks  me.     How  I  pity  that  poor,  wretched  old  woman." 

"  That  Peggy  has  been  ruined  by  the  Holly  folks,  ma ;  they  have  made  too  much  of  her. 
Miss  Racl\pllina  gives  her  her  cast-off  dresses,  and  Miss  Fanny  gives  her  new  ones,  and  this 
has  put  her  above  herself." 

<*  That  reminds  me,  Lucinda,  that  Miss  Rachcllina^such  an  old  thing,  to  think  so  much  of 
dressing  herself  up, — wants  to  see  the  new  pattern  of  a  cap  I  got  yesterday, — what  caps  that 
Peggy  makes  for  her ;  so  111  put  it  in  a  bandbox  and  call  by  Mr  Bronson's,  and  take  his  Tom 
with  me,  and  go  to  Holly." 

^'  Do,  ma.  do ;  and  see  what  they  have  to  lay  for  Mim  Peggy  Bloiiom«-what  a  Dam0-- 
now." 
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Mn  Maddox  acef>rdlngty  placed  the  cap  in  a  handbox,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  depi^led, 
laying,  **  Lndnda,  if  Mr  Luptoa  oomes,  show  him  how  beautifully  yon  stitched  hlicdllsii.  I 
told  him  this  blessed  day  that  tb«y  were  all  yonr  work.  Put  on  your  other  cape,  my  deir, 
and  tie  it  with  the  pink  ribbon— it  becomes  you  most." 

Mrs  Maddox  proceeded  directly  to  Mr  Bronson's  store ;  and  after  telling  Urn  tiiat  Vk 
prcphecit^s  about  Bobby  Gammon  had  come  exactly  true,  she  asked  him  if  he  would  saArtti 
boy  Tom  to  attend  her  to  Holly. 

The  milliner  and  Mr  Bronson,  in  their  respectire  vocations,  were  of  great  terviee  to  eidi 
other ;  and  conieqaently  very  good  friends.  Her  request  was  therefore  politely  complied  wttlb 
and  Tom,  with  the  bandbox  under  his  arm,  was  ordered  to  attend  Mrs  Maddox. 

Holly  was  but  a  short  diitance  from  Springdale,  and  Mrs  Maddox  soon  arrived  there.  8be 
was  shown  into  Miss  Rachellina*s  especial  room,  where,  with  the  profoundest  defcrenos,  ibe 
exhibited  the  cap,  and  expatiated  npon  its  beauties  to  that  good  lady. 

'*  Indeed,  Miss  Rachellino,  don't  it  suit  your  taste — I  hope  it  will,  ma*am,*'  she  nid, 
displaying  the  cap  in  her  hand,  and  bobbing  it  about  as  though  It  were  on  her  head.  **  Yonr 
taste  in  caps  is  quite  according  to  the  prints.  Miss  Blossom  too  Is  quite  a  milliner,— p^ 
thing,  indeed  she  is  to  be  pitied,  though  it's  somewhat  her  fault,  yet  misfortunes  never  csm 
fbgle." 

*'  Her  fault — what's  the  matter,"  exclaimed  Miss  Rachellina,  somewhat  astonished  at  tbt 
volubility  of  Mrs  Maddox,  "what's  her  fkuH,  Mrs  Maddox ?" 

**  Haint  you  heard  it.  Miss  Rachellina." 

«  Heard  itl  no,  ma*am,  I  have  not  heard  It— what's  her  fault,  what's  she  been  dohig?*' 

"  Then  you  havn*t  heard.  Mist  Kachelllna,  as  what  a  trouble  she's  got  her  poor  lame  oooaB 
teto." 

**  Trouble  I  why  no,  tell  me— do  tell  me  V* 

Mrs  Maddox  composed  her  features  Into  a  sympathetic  expression  ere  she  said— 

'■"Why,  Mist  Rachellina,  I  know  that  Miss  Blossom  is  a  great  favourite  of  yours,  and  I 
wouldn't  say  anything  for  the  world  that  would  hurt  the  child  in  your  good  opnion.  She  is  prettj 
—very,  everybody  fays  that,  and  they  say  that  your  kindness  to  her  and  the  many  pretentf 
you  give  her,  gives  her  looks  and  ways  far  above  her  situation  in  life.** 

'*  No  matter  what  people  say,  Mrs  Maddox ;  tell  me,  what  has  she  done  ?" 

'•  Why  ma'am,  you  must  know  that  folks  say  that  she  Is  a  great  flirt-coquette ;  and  tbit 
fhe  trifles  with  the  feelings  of  the  young  men  who  call  to  see  her  with  the  best  intentioni." 

**  What's  that  to  do,  Mrs  Maddox,  with  the  present  business.** 

*•  Why,  ma'am,  give  me  time ;  your  indulgence,  Miss  Rachellina.  There  be  many  yoniig 
men  who  go  to  see  her,  and  she,  ma'am, — I  only  say  what  folks  say  I  don't  want  to  harm  heria 
your  good  opinion, — but  folks  say  that  she  has  caused  somehow  or  other  frequent  quarreb 
amongst  them.  This  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again.  Indeed,  they  do  say  that  she  gets 
sometimes  a  little  above  herself.  But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  this ;  that  Mr  llitt,  Joe  Hitt,  the 
blacksmith,  ma'am,  to  whom  everybody  said  she  was  going  to  be  married,  he  was  there  last  nigbt) 
and  they  do  say  she  treated  him  very  badly  indeed.  She  has  involved  herself  with  that  scamp 
Gordon.  This  morning,  ma'am,  Hltt's  feelinn  were  so  hurt,  and  it  being  election  day,  he  got 
intoxicated,  ma'am,  and  he  being  In  liquor  asked  Bobby,  what  his  cousin  meant.  Bobby  Uioi 
him  up,  snubbed  blm  on  the  spot,  and  told  him  he  had  no  business  to  come  to  the  house.  At 
this,  as  wast  natural,  you  know.  Miss  Rachellina,  considering  what  hod  passed  between  Hit* 
Blossom  iind  Mr  Hitt,  he,  Mr  Hitt,  got  angry,  and  spoke  his  mind  out  against  Miss  Blossom* 
Bobby  all  the  while  had  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,— a  gun  Colonel  Bentley  gave  him,  ma'am^it 
was  injudicious  to  give  a  gun  to  such  a  boy,  who,  everybody  says.  Is  disposed  to  be  vicioiis. 
Well,  ma*Am,  Mr  Hitt  could  scarcely  turn  round  before  the  boy  fired  the  whole  Id^  into  him. 

•'  Terrible  !"  ejaculated  Miss  Rachellina ;  *<is  he  dead  ?" 

••  No,  ma'am ;  but  dangerous— very  dangerous." 

**  Where  was  be  wounded,  where  was  he  wounded?"  inquired  Miss  Rachellina,  with  intense 
carneatncss. . 

**  Ahem,  ahem.  Mr  Hitt  now  turned  round,  when  the  boy  flred,  and  the  load,  ma'aBt 
neafly  half  a  peck  of  budithdt,  hit  him  in  the  back.  Indeed,  ma'am,  It  was  the  doings,  oi 
Provideace,  for  it  it  had  have  been  before  it  would  have  ruined  him  for  ever." 
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At  this  moment  there  wai  a  tremulous  tap  at  the  door,  and  on  Mtss  RaoheUina  eajiiig, 

)ome  in  I**    Pegfl^y,  with  a  face  pole  as  Mrs  Maddoa's  cap,  entered  the  room. 

**  Peggy,  my  child,  this  is  sud  things,  I  hear,**  said  Mils  Racbellina,  with  much  stemnese* 

Poor  Peggy  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs  Maddox  stood  with  her  cap  in  her  hand*  not  knowing  what  to  say.  ***  Not  now,  Mrs 
iddox,  not  now,"  said  Miss  lloohellina,  turning  away  from  the  milliner  and  her  cap,  and 
)king  compassionately  at  Pcg^y,  "  my  nerves,  my  sensibilities  have  been  too  much  tried. 
}u  must  cull  again,  Mrs  Maddox." 

The  milliner  lingered  for  a  moment,  with  the  wish  to  hear  what  Peggy  should  say ;  but 
I  Miss  Raohellina's  repeating,  **  Not  now,  Mrs  Maddox,"  with  a  bow  that  said  as  plainly  as 
er  did  a  regal  one  that  the  audience  was  over,  she  felt  compelled  to  take  her  departure. 
I  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  Mrs  Maddox,  Miss  Rachellina  seated  herself  in  her  high-backed 
eking  chair,  and  motioning  Pcj^gy  to  u  scat,  she  crossed  her  arms  in  her  lap,  and  said  :— 

"  Peggy  Blossom,  this  Is  terrible  news  I  hear  of  your  cousin  and  yourself." 

"Of  me,  MUs  RaRhcllina?*' 

'*  Yes,  of  you,  Peggy ;  I  am  astonished-i-shockcd  beyond  measure.  My  kindness  to  you 
N  founded  upon  the  opinion  that  you  were  a  superior  young  woman.  Not  superior  as  to 
ere  appearance — I  do  not  mean  personal  appearance,  that  is  a  very  fragile  and  fleeting  qua- 
y^but  superior  in  disposition,  in  conduct,  in  that  which  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  the 
Dale  character.  I  am  surprised  to  h'ur,  Peggy,  that  you  are  given  to  flirtation  and 
Kjvetry  (here  Peggy's  astonishment  subsided  into  a  sheepish  expreuion),  and  in  this  way-« 
very  common  way,  Peggy  Blossom,  you  have  caused  perhaps  the  death  of  two  persons." 

"  It  can*t  be,  Miss  Ruchelllna,"  said  Poggy  ;  *'  for  they  say  Joe  HItt  Is  not  hurt  badly ; 
od  If  he  is  not,  how  can  they  harm  Bobby  ?  Besides,  if  he  was,  he  threw  at  Bobby,  a  poor 
ne  boy  as  he  is,  three  or  (bur  times,  and  once  like  to  have  knocked  him  down,  before  Bobby 
•ed- 

**  Well,  child,*'  resumed  Miss  Rachellina,  **  you  have  relieved  my  mind  from  nn  oppressive 
•d,  if  such  Is  the  fact ;  I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  Peggy,  Peggy,  lot  this  bo  a  lesson  to  you,  let 
hit.may  be  the  event.  I  am  told,  much  to  my  surprise  and  grieA  that  you  suffer  that  yomg 
tt  Gordon,  whoso  character  Is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  on  a  very  doubtful  footing,  to  visit  you 
A  familiar  terms*  Peggy,  let  me  caution  you,  do  not  at  all  encourage  that  man.  I  am  told 
il  Botorlous  that  you  prefSsr  bis  oompany  and  conversation  to  that  of  any  other  young  man 
Ltho  village." 

Hart  Sidney  Fitzhurst  entemd  his  aunt's  room,  and  that  lady,  ore  she  turned  to  him,  said 
>  the  girl,  **  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  you,  Peggy  ;**  and  then,  addressing  her  nephew, 
ied:  '*  What  news  do  you  bring,  Sidney?  you  are  late;  otui  you  tell  me  of  Robert  Gam- 
ut's unfortunate  case  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  aunt ;  I  am  fresh  from  the  village,  and  can  tell  you  all  about  It ;  I  have  just  had' 
•  honour  of  becoming  Mr  Robert  Gammon's  bail ;  tha  poor  ibllow  was  in  a  peek  of 
Bobles." 

**  Bail  I  what's  that,  Mr  Fitahnrsti  if  you  please,  sir?"  asked  Peggy. 

'*  Why»  Peggy,  1  have  become  his  leonrity  for  his  appearuiee  at  eonrt— for  his  future  good 

Haviour,  and  they  have  let  him  out  of  jail  on  that  condition.    So  joa  must  tell  Bobby,  that 

>a  does  not  behave  himself  I  shall  have  tan  times  ai  muoh  money  to  pay  for  him  as  he  has 
t.- 

'*  I  will  sir  1  is  he  out,  sir  ?  haa  he  gone  home  ?  * 

••  He  has,  Peggy." 

**  Then  good  night,  Mr  Fitzhunt;  good  nighty  Miss  Rachellina,"  aald  Peggy,  as  sne  hut- 

Hi  to  the  door. 

**  Good  night,  Peggy,"  replied  Miss  Rachellina.    "  Remember,  child,'*  she  continued,  im« 

tasively  raising  her  flnger,  "  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

With  a  downcast  head  Peggy  closed  the  door,  and  hastened  out  of  the  house.    Without 

pping  to  speak  to  any  one  she  took  her  solitary  way  home. 

**  If  1  were  to  meet  Jack  Gordon,"  thought  Peggy»  as  she  drew  near  grandmother's,  **  I'd 

bouni!  Td  tell  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.    I  always  had  a  mii^iving^  just  like  one  of  granny's 

liOMb  tbaft  bo  would  bring  trouhhs  on  me." 
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.The  adage,  wUcb  aayi  talk  of  a  certain  person  and  he  appears,  was  not  verified  in  this 
instance,  periiaps  it  might  have  been  because  P^ggy  was  only  thinliing.  She  entered  tlie 
house  without  neethig  any  one,  and  beheld  Bobby  giving  an  account  of  the  day's  adventure 
to  his  grandmother. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

PiNCKNiT,  in  the  city,  under  the  constant  attendance  of  the  best  medical  aid  which  it  aiEwded, 
recovered  rapidly. 

*<  Langdale,"  he  said  to  his  friend  one  day,  *<  I  have  arranged  my  business  by  letter,  ind  I 
shall  be  in  no  haste  to  leave  your  city." 

**  I  rejoice  at  it,"  replied  Langdale,  "  and,  Pinckn^y,  I  have  certain  suspicions  that  Ham 
are  attractions  for  you  here,  which  the  north,  with  all  its  allurements  a!  home,  cannot  oAr 
you.  Do  you  know  that  you  talk  in  your  sleep  ?  and  that  one  night  when  I  watched  with 
you  I  made  discoveries?" 

**  Ah !  of  what  character  were  they  ?  If  you  had  been  laid  up  about  the  time  of  Ifiii 
Henrietta's  cruelties,  some  watching  friend  might  also  have  made  discoveries  in  your  case." 

•<  Do  you  believe  in  second  love  ?** 

"  Suppose  I  subscribe  myself  your  convert,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that  you  were  rapidly  recoveriog^that  the  sound  state  of  your  mind  wtf  a 

prognostic  of  the  sound  state  of  your  body.     Second  love,  Plnckney,  upou  the  heart,  is  like 

the  moonlight  upon  Rome,  as  your  favourite  bard  has  described  it. 

*  LesTisg  that  beaotifal  which  fCill  wu  m, 
-  nd  waikking  that  which  WM  dol'  *' 

**  Ah,  Langdale,"  replied  Pinckney,  "  your  quotation  is  poetical,  but  not  true ;  remember 

that  the  bard  says  the  moonlight 

■  *  softMed  down  the  hoar  austerit j 

Of  rafted  dMolaitoa.'  " 


'*  Certainly,"  rejoined  Langdale,  interrupting  Pinckney. 

*  aad  flU«>d  up. 
As  'twere  aaew,  the  gap  of  oenCafieo*' " 

** That's  the  idea,  my  dear  Phickney ;  all  these  <  gaps'  in  the  heart  on  the  first  love  will  be 
'  filled  up,  as  'twere  anew,'  by  the  second  passion.  There's  poor  Burns,  who,  though  peassnt' 
born,  had  such  a  capacious  heart  for  true  sentiment— whose  songs  upon  love  are  the  best  snd 
truest  that  were  ever  written — ^he  fell  hi  love  with  fifty  different  women," 

"  Tes ;  but  do  you  not  believe  that  his  love  ibr  highland  Mary-^he  girl  who  died,  and  ta 
whom  he  addressed  those  touching  lines  to  *  Mary  in  Heaven*— do  you  not  believe  that  bii 
love  for  her  was  the  strongest  passion  of  his  heart?" 

**  He  might  have  thought  so ;  she  died  after  their  loves  were  plighted,  and  so  stroDflT 

plighted,  over  the  running  stream  on  the  Bible,  as  they  were  parting.     Nothing  occurred.- 

no  jealousy  or  suspicion  between  them  to  make  one  doubt  the  other.    When  those  lines  were 

written  she  was  in  her  grave,  with  associations  of  youthful  tenderness  around  her,  close  u  iKf 

shroud— hallowed,  not  buried  by  its  folds. 

The  lore  where  death  has  set  his  leal 
Nor  ase  can  chill,  nor  rival  iteal. 
Nor  AJaehood  dbavow.' " 

**  But,  temember,  all  ^rst  loves  have  not  such  hallowed  remembrances,  and  all  linei  to 
Mary  are  not  to — Mary  in  Heaven." 

Pinckney  laughed.  **  True  as  the  book,"  he  said ;  **  111  tell  you,  Langdale,  and  it  i* 
strange,  as  we  are  men  of  such  different  views  of  life,  that  I  should  wish  to  tell  you.  Wt 
*'mid  the  chief  beauties  of  almighty  Rome*  on  such  a  night  as  the  bard  has  described,  I  totdfi 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  who  has  considerably  influenced  my  destinies,  at  least  the  detM^ 
of  my  heart,  for  some  time.  Though  descended  from  American  parents,  she  was  an  Itsfitt* 
She  bad  that  style  of  beauty— the  dark  hair  and  eye,  and  the  voluptuous  grace ;  but  I  wep*^ 
weary  you  with  a  description  of  loveliness  that  I  thought  equal  to  anything  that  sculptor  or 
artist  of  that  hiry  land  had  ever  fiuicied ;  you  would  laugh  at  me.  She  was  some  oiie  or  t«« 
HS^ffwjr  elder,  and  knew  the  world.    I  have  tlnee  dbcoverdd  tlilf,  like  one  oa  wtMl  M 
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wn  particularly  conferred  its  master-key.  I  left  home  for  foreign  travel  fViIl  of  deep- 
Tought  sentiment  and  romance.  After  some  rough  trials  I  had  received,  by  the  death  of  a 
ear  relative,  a  very  large  fortune,  and,  like  the  o'ertasked  labourer  when  the  day  of  feasting 
omes,  I  plunged  too  deeply  into  pleasure,  forgetful  of  the  high  hopes  to  which  before  I  had 
een  sacrificing  my  health.  Pleasure  did  quickly  what  study  was  slowly  doing.  My  energies 
rere  prostrated.  I  wanted  an  object  in  life,  and  I  determined  on  travel,  as  I  have  said.  To 
taly  I. looked  as  the  land  on  which  the  Promethean  fire  descended.  There  I  promised 
nyself  all  that  the  prospects  of  the  beautiful  which  one  of  our  own  country's  best  bards  has 
)aiQtcd  as  well  as  ever  yet  did  poet  paint  them.  Did  you  know  my  namesake,  Edward  C. 
Pinkney,  of  Baltimore,  the  poet?** 

*'  No :  I  have  often  haard  of  him ;  was  he  a  relation  of  yours  ?*' 

**  No,  not  relations ;  he  spells  his  name  without  the  o ;  he  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated 

lawyer.    I  knew  him  slightly.     He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  have  ever  seen.    He 

wai  older  than  I — I  met  him  some  years  ago  when  I  was  in  my  teens,  in  New  York.    He  pre- 

Miited  me  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.     They  are  exceedingly  beautifhl— gems  all.     That 

lerenade  of  his,  *  Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  love,'  is  the  best  in  the  language.    It  puts  one 

a  mind  of  the  two  or  three  fragments  we  have  of  Lovelace,  the  chevalier  poet  of  the  olden 

ime,  who  wrote  so  touchingly  to  his  mistress  Arom  prison  : 

*  Look  oot  opon  the  nUn,  my  love  I 
.  And  tliMae  them  with  your  eyet. 

On  which— thou  or  the  lichm  above. 

There  hangi  more  deatiaiet.* 

**  How  beautifnl,  hey  ?— again : 

'  Sleep  not,  thbe  image  wakcf  fbr  aye 
WithiB  my  watchhig  breast. 
Sleep  not,  trrna  her  aoft  »Ieeu  ihould  fly, 
Who  robe  all  hearts  of  rest.' 

**  There  is  the  spirit  of  the  loves  of  the  knights  of  old  in  that ;  and  then  his  piece  called 

Ae  Health.*    I  made  his  poems  my  companion.     I  have  been  wandering.     I  hitroduced 

U  name  to  say,  that  I  looked  upon  Italy  as  he  has  described  it  in  a  short  poem  bearing  that 

tie.    Pardon  me  if  I  quote  a  stanza  or  two. 

<  It  looks  a  dimple  ea  the  face  of  etrth. 
The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth ; 
Nature  is  delicate,  and  gtacefui  tbere. 
The  place  of  genius,  feminine,  and  fair ; 
The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breetbe  aload. 
The  air  teems  never  to  have  borne  a  cload 
Save  where  Toloaooes  send  to  heaven  their  onrled 
And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 
Tbriee  beautiful  to  that  delightful  spot 
Carry  onr  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pein  fbrgol.' 

There  art,  too,  shows,  when  natnre*s  beauty  nalla 

Her  sculptured  asarMes,  and  hei-  pictured  walls ; 

And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  conspire 

To  whisper  themes  that  knows  not  bow  to  tire ; 

The  speaking  rlitoa  In  that  gentle  elioie, 

Have  but  heea  hallowed  by  the  ibot  of  time,  / 

And  each  can  mutually  prompt  some  thought  of  flame. 

The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 

Then  come,  beloved  I  hasten  o*er  the  sea. 

To  build  eur  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italy.' 

**  There,  is  not  that  most  bcautiftil ;  surpass  that  description  flrom  any  poet  T* 

*•  What  became  of  Mr  Pinkney  r* 

**  He  died  some  years  ago.  A  thousand  times  have  I  beneath  Italian  skies  repeated  those 
Mf.  I  could  not  woo  a  beloved  one  to  go  with  me  to  *  blooming  Italy,'  but  I  thought  I  had 
und  one  there  who  would  win  me  to  stay.  I  had  no  premonitory  symptoms.  I  took  the 
ieaie  at  first  sight ;  perhaps  ft  was. owing  to  the  climate.** 

**  Ah,  you*re  getting  cured,**  said  Langdale,  laughing,  *'  inasmuch  as  you  can  jest  with  the 
BQiids,  they  will  eventually  heal  over  without  a  scar.  Nothing  turns  the  arrow  of  the  blind 
id  aside  like  a  jest,  after  aJl.    But,  go  on ;  go  on.*' 

^  Her  parents  being  from  America— she  claiming  to  be  an  American  woman,  though  bom 
Haly ;  and  speaking  the  mutual  language  when  I  could  not  speak  Italian — all  this,  had  she 
It  been  to  beantlftd,  would  have  thrown  me  into  her  sodety.     As  it  was^  av«c^  >»^t  \Va&.  V 
mKlj  eonld,  I  devoted  to  her.     Ker  niittd*  naturaW^  itton^  uA  \iN!i^\i  ^vJ^^h^^n'^k^ 
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**  That  was  a  moft  imprncleiit  itept**  said  Rachellina.  "  I  have  never  thought  of  U  itnee 
wHhoat  being  provoked  with  you.  To  invite  a  gentleman  so  much  injured  as  Mr  Pfnduujr 
to  a  house  so  damp  and  unaired  as  I  know  our  town  house  must  be.  was  the  hoigbt  of  isu 
prqdence.'* 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  can  assure  you,**  rejoined  Fanny,  **  that  fires  were  made  in  the  roooi 
early,  and  everything  was  comfortable.  Mr  Pinckney*  in  proof  of  it,  received  no  injury  iriMt* 
ever— not  the  slightest.'* 

- 1  wished  Fanny  to  go  with  me  to  our  friend  Langdale's  and  see  him,  but  she  Miij 
refused,"  said  Sidney. 

*'  Foolishly  !  I  think  not,  nephew.  If  it  had  been  necessary  for  Fanny  to  go,  it  would  hire 
been  from  the  necessity  proper,  not  otherwise." 

'•  Why,  aunt,'*  replied  Finckney,  <'  did  not  aU  the  ladies  on  Mr  Langdale's  birthday  ittad 
a  splendid  party  there  ?" 

**  Yes,  nephew  -,  but  remember,  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  our  city,  BIrs  AUan,  did  tk 
honours  for  him.*' 

"  Aunt,"  said  Sidney,  archly,  **  you  have  called  repeatedly  to  see  Finckney." 

**  There  is  a  difference,  Sidney,*'  replied  Miss  Rachellina*  bridling,  *' between' the  ags  asd 
situation  of  myself  and  niece." 

^  Sidney  bowed  low  to  his  aunt,  and  then  said  to  his  sister,  as  if  he  were  determlnid  to 
teaze  somebody  *  / 

**  I  believe  Fanny  meant  to  have  gone,  until  she  heard  that  Pinckney  was  able  to  go  Md 
and  then  she  proposed  that  I  should  invite  him  to  the  house.** 

**  There  was  some  manoBUvring  in  that,  I  confess,**  said  Fanny,  blushing,  but  rallying^  ''asd 
brother,  it*s  in  our  family.  At  least  you  and  I  have  the  gift,  for  you  have  practised  flMd- 
derable  diplomacy  in  finding  excuses  for  visiting  Mr  Elwood's  lately.  *' 

Sidney  looked  at  his  sister  and,  unobserved  by  his  aunt  and  father,  shook  his  head. 

*'  Niece,*'  said  Miss  Rachellina  with  a  decided  air,  *'  I  have  heard  you  rally  your  bratbff 
repeatedly  lately  on  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  Mr  Elwood*s.  But  there  are  some  tUflgi 
thai  should  not  be  jested  on— I  beg  you  will  drop  it.  Miss  Sarah  Graitan  is  a  very  fine  gMi 
considering  her  advantages.  A  very  fine  girl ;  but  the  possibility  of  her  alliance  with  0f 
family  is  not  to  be  even  remotely  hinted  at.  This  familiar  jesting  upon  certain  subject!  tskei 
off  imperceptibly  their  impropriety  in  our  minds.  Your  brother's  visits  to  Mr  Elwood's  have 
no  such  character  as  your  jests  would  imply ;  yet  by  your  raillery  upon  the  subject,  the  im- 
pression may  be  made  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  neighbours,  which  would  compel  v 
to  treat  Miss  Orattan  coldly, — a  thing  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do.'* 

"  That  is  what  I  don't  thmk  I  shall  ever  do  under  any  circumstances,  my  dear  aunt,  far 
she  is  the  very  best  girl  I  ever  knew ;  and,  indeed,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  mind.  As  fv 
brother,  aunt,  they  say  in  town,  you  know,  that  he  is  courting  Jane  Moreland.'* 

*<  A  very  fine  young  lady  is  Miss  Moreland ;  her  fiimily  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state^  lad 
her  fortune  is  ample.'* 

•<  Who  told  you  that,  sis  ?"  asked  Sidney. 

*t  Oh  I  how  very  ignorant  you  are,  brother  of  mine,*'  rejoined  Fanny.  .Mrs  Allan  asked  me 
if  it  were  true  the  last  time  I  was  in  town,  and  so  did  the  Swifts.*' 

Mr  Paul  Fitzhurst  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  apparently  reading  the  newspaper  and 
inattentive  to  the  conversation.  A  frown  succeeded  FBnny*s  remark,  when  the  old  gentlemss 
laid  the  newspaper  on  his  knee,  and  said — 

"  There  has  always  been  something  mysterious  about  the  intimacy  existing  between  Mr 
Elwood  and  Bronson,  who,  some  one  told  me,  was  to  marry  Miss  Grattan.  I  wonder  at  ha 
choice.  Miss  Grattan's  father  was  a  highly  respectable  man ;  he  was  a  physician  in  extemivs 
practice,  and  a  fine  companion  he  was,  too.  1  knew  him  well.  He  married  a  very  respectsUi 
girl,  a  Miss  Giimore,  I  think,  of  an  old  but  reduced  family.  Elwood  bore  in  those  days  a  veiy 
bad  character ;  he  was  held  to  be  a  low,  dissipated  gambler ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  every  one  when  the  other  Miss  Giimore  ran  away  with  him.  He  and  Bronson  were  ahrsys 
intimate ;  I  remember  then  that  both  of  them  were  held  in  little  repute.  Elwood,  bo^- 
ever,  I  have  always  thought  a  much  better  man  than  Bronson." 

**]  tUnk  not,  brother,"  interrupted  Miss  RacheUfam;  •'.he  treated  his  Wife  idiooUDgly.   % 
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in  respect  to  her  family,  used  to  visit  her  occasionally,  and  I  protest  that  the  brutality  of  her 
husband  shocked  mc.'  I  gave  him  a  8cttin<|^  down  onco  that  he  remembers  to  this  day. 
Bronson,  though,  is  a  low  creature—and  now  1  remember,  brother,  notwithstanding  Bronson 
always  pretended  to  be  pious,  there  was  a  great  intimacy  between  them.  It  wa»  said  at  the 
thne  that  Bronson  had  done  him  some  favour— relieved  him  from  a  debt  that  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  his  farm ;  that's  the  only  thing  he  eares  for.  I  have  often  repented  since,  that 
when  his  niece  was  growing  up,  I  did  not  show  her  some  liindness ;  but  1  attended  Mrs  £1- 
»ood*s  funeral ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  awful  occasion,  Elwood  remembered  the  setting  down 
I  gave  him,  and  treated  me  rudely.  This  prevented  my  taking  the  interest  in  Miss  Sarah 
that  I  else  would  have  done." 

**  Auni,  old  Agnes,  who  lives  in  the  old  cabin  by  the  burnt  mill,  is  a  very  intelligent  old 
woman.  I  have  heard  her  say  she  knew  all  about  tho  Grattans ;  she*s  very  old— yes,  very ; 
she  remembers  all  about  your  grandfather,  and  can  tell  about  the  revolutionary  war.  I  don't 
like  her.** 

-  She  was  Dr  Grattan's  mother's  housekeeper,'*  said  Fanny,  **  and  she  is  so  full  of  old  ro- 
mantic notions  that  I  like  to  go  and  talk  with  her.  Why,  aunt,  she  expresses  herself  as  well  as 
any  la^dy— all  the  village  people  pay  her  a  great  deal  of  respect.  She  tells  fortunes,  and 
believes  in  true  love." 

^  True  love  !*'  interrupted  Miss  Rachellina ;  "  Fanny,  you  said  that  just  as  I  supposed  that 
giddy  thing,  Peggy  Gammon,  would  have  spoken  it." 

**  Well,  aunt,  over  such  as  Peggy,  and  over  the  village  girls,  she  has  great  iofluence— it  is 
believed  that  she  is  a  fortune-teller— >I  like  to  listen  to  her;  she  certainly  is  interesting.*' 

*'  It  is  such  fortune-telling  old  women  as  she,"  exclaimed  Miss  Rachellina,  '*  who  have 
mined  the  happiness  of  many  a  poor  girl.  Such  a  worthless  fellow  as  this  John  Gordon,  for 
instance,  will  pay  her  well,  and  then  persuade  a  g^ddy  thing  like  Peggy  Gammon  to  go  and 
have  her  fortune  told.  The  result  is  that  the  worthless  hag  describes  him  as  her  *  true  lover, ' 
aa  yon  or  she  would  call  it,  and  when  he  offers  himself  she  considers  it  destiny,  and  takes  him.** 

*"  It  is  recorded  of  Sam  Foote,  the  celebrated  wit,"  said  Sidney,  **  that  he,  by  turning 
Ibrtune-teller  for  a  friend  of  his,  Lord  Debaral^if  I  remember  rightly— got  five  thousand 
INmnds — at  any  rate,  a  very  large  sum.  The  Uidy  was  superstitious,  my  lord  knew  it,  and 
told  Foote,  who  was  a  great  mimic,  and  could  assume  any  disguise,  that  if  he  would  play  tho 
ftnrtnne- teller,  and  describe  him  exactly  to  the  lady  as  her  future  husband,  and  the  stratagem 
fBcoeeded,  he  would  pay  bim  that  sum.  Foote  agreed.  The  lady  sought  to  know  her  fate, 
and  ho  told  it.  My  lord  courted  and  won  her  with-  her  fortune,  and  paid  Foote  out  of  it. 
So,  take  care,  Fanny,  how  you  eonsult  the  oracle;  some  mercenary  gentleman  may  anticipate 
yonr  questions,  and  purchase  the  response." 

"  1  shall  be  beforehand  with  the  gentleman,  brother ;  for  the  first  one  that  I  fall  in  love 
with  I  will  get  you  to  invite  to  Holly ;  then  I  will  apprize  aunt  Agnes  of  the  fact,  describe 
Um  to  her,  fee  her  well,  tell  my  gentleman  of  her  skUl  in  palmistry,  and  when  he  repairs  to 
the  oracle  I  shall  be  described  to  him  to  a  T,  as  the  only  one  who  can  make  him  happy.*' 

*^  If  you  have  such  designs,  sis,  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of 
annt  Agnes.'* 

**  I  have  done  so,  sir.  Almost  every  fine  day  when  I  visit  Sarah,  we  call  over  by  the  mill 
1o  see  her,  when  I  never  fail  to  give  her  something ;  besides  \Chich,  I  have  dispatched  Pompey 
repeatedly  to  her  cabin  with  fiour,  butter,  eggs,  ham,  and  many  other  things ;  for  aunt  Agnes, 
though  she  be  a  witch,  lives  not  upon  air,  and  therefore  are  my  purposes  in  the  full  promise 
of  accomplishment.  You  may  further  know,  sir,  that  I  intend  to'spend  to-morrow  with  Sarah« 
and  that  we  will  certainly  call  and  see,  not  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  but  the  White  Lady 
of  the  Woods.  So,  if  you  promise  to  come  to  me  in  the  afternoon,  I  promise  to  Intercede 
and  make  your  future  fate  bright. ** 

«  Agreed  r  said  Sidney,  *'  it  is  a  bargain.*' 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

Thb  burnt  mm  of  wMeh  we  have  spoken  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hills»  at  the  temftMte  if 
a  road  which  was  called  the  Mill-road,  but  which,  since  the  fire,  bad  not  been  osed  enept^ 
Mr  Fitzhnrst  and  Elwood  for  farming  purposes,  or  by  such  wayfarers  and  rovwi  at  Gorte 
and  his  companions  whom  Bobby  overheard  the  night  of  the'  husking  niatdi. 

The  mill  was  of  rude  stone  construction,  and  nothing  was  left  but  its  bare  and  Uaeksaid 
waits.  The  scenery  about  it  was  picturesque.  A  stream  called  the  Falla  dashed  dofwi  byit^ 
with  its  full  supply  of  water,  for  the  mill-dam  was  broken  down  and  the  miU-raca  chohsd-  ip 
by  deposits  from  its  sides,  made  by  various  rains,  and  overgrown  with  reeda. 

About  twenty  feet  above  the  mill,  towards  what  was  once  the  dam,  stood  an  old  logMislriB, 
fbrmerly  occupied  by  an  assistant  of  the  miller,  who  attended  to  keeping  the  dam  and  race  la 
r^fMiir.    After  the  fire  be  left  his  humble  dwelling,  and  old  Agnes  took  poasession  of  it 

Agnes  bad  been  housekeeper  to  Doctor  Gmttan*s  mother,  and  her  attaehment  ta  lis 
daughter  was  so  great,  that  at  Mr  Elwood's  request  she  removed  to  his  house  when  he  tosk 
the  child  home,  and  nursed  her  with  parental  care.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  attaehment  t» 
Sarah,  Agnes  would  not  have  stayed  a  day  at  Mr  Elwoodls.  He  treated  her»  it  is  true«  beMr 
than  any  other  person  about  his  farm,  but  then  she  was  a  white  woman,  and  she  was  very 
kind  to  her  little  charge.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  Mr  Elwood  from  using  towardsbcr 
when  in  his  cups  the  roughest  language.  His  unkindness  to  Agnes  as  Sarah  grew  op,  sod 
her  nurse  became  more  helpless,  increased;  and  one  day,  on  his  telling  her  that  she-did 
nothing,  and  that  she  must  be  off,  she  removed  to  the  miller's  cabhi. 

The  Palls,  the  descent  of  which  was  very  rapid  opposite  the  cabin,  dashed  on  wildly  over 
projecting  rocks,  throwing  its  silver  spray  against  their  faces,  and  forming  in  their  heOdes 
many  fantastic  eddies  and  pools,  in  which  the  leaves  and  pieces  of  bark  and  wood  floated 
round  and  round,  ere  they  were  borne  onward.  Above  those  rocks  the  stream  lay  compsfiF 
tively  quiet  and  lake-like ;  and  jutting  prominences,  covered  almost  entirely  by  mess  and  wild 
Vines,  gave  beauty  to  the  view,  which,  on  the  right,  as  yon  looked  up  the  stream,  stretdnd 
out  into  the  valley,  and  on  the  left  was  bounded  by  a  bold  chain  of  biHsw 

There  had  been  an  indosure  around  the  cabin,  but  it  was  broken  down  before  Agacs^ 
domesticated  herself  there  ;  and  the  wild  honeysuekle  and  the  wild  tweet  brier  grew  t^wmt 
up.  to  the  very  door.  A  single  tall  oak  stretched  its  branches  above  and  over  the  csMOf 
which  had  the  appearance  of  leaning  against  it,  as  if  for  support :  the  ruins  of  the  mill  bdosr 
towered  over  the  cabin  in  aristdcratic  solemnity ;  its  blackened  walls,  relieved  to  the  eye  bert 
and  there  by  the  **  parasite "  plant,  the  ivy,  which,  unlike  parasitee  in  general,  was  gifim 
beauty  to  what  all  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  shrink  from ;  but  in  this  it  was  jaitf^* 
ing  the  simile  of  the  poet,  who,  in  comparing  woman  to  it,  said  that— 

**  Like  ivy,  she*!  known  to  ding 
Too  often  round  a  worthleiM  tking  :*' 

A  worthless  thing  to  whom  she  has  sacrificed  everything,  and  whose  worthlessness  and  rioer 
In  the  abundance  of  her  love,  she  is  endeavouring  to  hide. 

A  path  from  the  cabin  led  to  a  garden  spot  by  the  mill,  which  had^  been  formerly  cotti' 
vated  by  the  miller,  and  which  was  roughly  inclosed  by  what  in  that  country  is  called  s 
Virginia  fence.  It  was  formed  by  laying  a  number  of  rails  in  zigzag  manner  on  each  otherr 
By  the  comers  of  the  fence,  on  the  outer  side,  blackberry  bushes  and  wild  roses  grew  ia 
abundance.  Agnes  continued^  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  her  neighbours,  to  keep  tbt 
little  indosure  free  from  weeds,  and  to  raise  within  vegetables  sufficient  to  supply  her  frogsl 
wants.  She  also  cultivated  a  quantity  of  herbs,  which  were  thought  to  possess  greater  medi- 
cioal  virtues  when  administered  by  her  than  similar  simples  purchased  from  the  apothecary* 

The  morning  after  the  badinage  between  Fanny  and  her  brother,  she  visited  Sarsh 
Grattan  according  to  her  promise.  Her  friend  was  delighted  to  see  her,  and  in  much  better 
spirits  than  usual.     Though  the  autumn  was  now  far  advanced,  the  day  proved  a  deligbtfbl 
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«f  thOM  raiiny  remembmioei  of  summer,  and  Famiy  proposed  that  they  should 
DMke  a  visit  to  aunty  Agnes. 

Sarah  readily  assented  {  and»  unattended,  they  proceeded  together,  following  a  sheep-path 
thffMigh  the  woods  to  the  old  woman's  cabin. 

Ob  rapping  at  the  door,  the  voice  of  old  Agnes  bade  them  enter.  They  did  so,  and  found 
tht  old  woman  engaged  at  her  spinning-wheel  by  the  hearth,  in  which  a  slight  fire,  which  she 
fiid  firom  a  quantity  of  brushwood  that  lay  in  the  comer,  crackled  and  sparliled.  Agnes  was 
dressed  in  a  homespun  frock,  with  a  plain,  but  clean  cotton  cap  on  her  head.  Though  very 
old,  she  was  hale  and  hearty.  Her  countenance  expreued  cheerfulness,  but  with  an  air  of 
cliaraoter  and  decision.  When  young,  she  must  have  been  handsome,  for  though  her  skin 
was  wrinkled,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  be^n  fair ;  her  nose  was  straight,  and  her  eye  blue  and 
bright  Her  forehead  had  fewer  wrinkles  than  one  might  have  supposed,  and  her  hair,  sil- 
Tared  with  years,  was  gathered  neatly  under  her  cap. 

The  fiimiture  of  her  humble  room— the  cabin  had  but  one— .consisted  of  a  small  table,  a 
pair  of  old  drawers,  four  old  chairs,  and  a  bed.  A  shelf  beside  the  chimney  contained  a  few 
ilataa  and  tea-cups,  with  an  old-fashioned  tea-pot  which  bad  belonged  to  Sarah's  grand- 
aioCher.  Under  the  shelf  was  a  tea-kettle,  with  two  or  three  articles  for  cooking.  DIflbrent 
kinds  of  herbs,  together  with  strings  of  dried  fruit,  were  hung  by  nails  to  the  wall,  as  were 
^so  two  or  three  bundles  of  wool. 

«  Come  hi,  dears,*'  said  aunt  Agnes,  with  a  delighted  smile ;  •*  It  makes  my  old  eyes  glad 
to  «M  you,  you  look  so  young  and  blithesome.  Did  you  see  anything  of  my  little  dog, 
Baoayi  as  you  came  along  ?" 

M  No,  nurse;  has  he  left  you  ?"  said  Sarah. 

**  No,  ohild }  but  I've  missed  him  all  this  noon.  He  followed  me  out  to  my  garden ;  my 
sal  aaemed  ailing,  and  I  went  there  to  get  some  catnip  for  her  with  the  dew-f^ck  on  it ;  she 
didn't  seem  to  like  the  dried  I  gave  her ;  I  suspect  It  had  lost  Its  qualities.  A  merciAil  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast,  you  know,  dears,  and  these  dumb  things  are  a  great  comfort  to  me. 
I  wonder  how  Mrs  Gammon's  rheumatism  is  ?  That  grandchild  of  her's,  Bobby,  they  tell,  is 
oat  of  his  trouble." 

**  Yes,  aunty,"  replied  Fanny,  **  he  is ;  he  was  up  at  the  house  yesterday.** 

M  To  be  sure  the  old  woman*s  health  Is  bad,  and  when  that's  bad,  nothing  appears  bright 
te  «i ;  but  I  think  she  ought  to  bear  it  better ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  evil  in  the  boy." 
'    •*  He*s  a  little  mischievous,"  said  Fanny,  *<but  we  all  like  him ;  he  is  now  going  to  school 
iD  the  viUage." 

•*  I  hope  he'll  be  a  comfort  to  the  old  woman  yet.  If  she  lives,"  said  Agnes.  «  Come,  dears, 
U'k  aach  a  bright  day,  now  I've  got  your  company,  I'll  walk  up  the  little  path,  and  look  at  the 
and  the  woods.     They're  gladsome  to  old  eyes :  the  nearer  we  grow  to  the  time  when 

must  leave  nature,  the  more  we  like  to  look  upon  her  foce  when  It  is  smiling.    It  gladdens 

old  heart,  and  makes  it  feel  young  again.  This,  so  (hr,  has  been  a  cheerftil  autumn ;  we*ve 
not  had  many  dark  days  yet ;  I  think  it  will  be  a  mild  winter.  It  will  be  a  blessing  for  the 
poor,  particularly  for  those  in  the  cities,  If  It  Is ;  I'm  hale  and  hearty  for  one  of  my  years,  but 
I  can't  expect,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  see  many  more  winters." 

<*  Nurse,  you  walk  very  firm  yet,"  said  Sarah,  as  she  assisted  the  old  woman  to  make  a 
step  firom  her  door,  and  fixed  the  hood  of  an  old-fashioned  cloak  upon  her  head. 

**0h  I  yes,  dear,  lean  walk  miles  yet;  but  I'm  ninety- three,  come  next  spring." 

With  a  very  light  step  for  one  of  her  years,  Agnes  walked  between  the  girls,  ronversing  in 
a  iimihit  strain  to  that  which  we  have  recorded.  They  proceeded  up  th^  Palls  to  where 
the  waters  lay  lake-like,  as  we  have  described,  and  seated  themselves  under  an  aged  elm,  near 
a  cUamp  of  willows. 

•<  How  beautiful  thin  Is.**  Maid  Sarnh. 

«<  Yes,  dears,  I've  always  liked  it.  The  waters  glide  along  so  quietly  here,  that  they 
remind  me  of  my  life.  Heaven  send  thatrit  shall  not  be  so  wild  and  rough  in  its  fall.  See 
the  hills  there ;  how  bold  and  proud  they  look,  like  a  haughty  man  upon  a  humble  one ;  but 

up  the  valley  It  appears  so  quiet  and  calm,  and  there's  something  solemn,   solemn, death- 

itminding  in  the  turn  and  fall  of  the  leaf^    It  comes  like  a  warning  to  be  prepared." 
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*'  Aunty,  you  never  go  to  church  now-a-days.     If  you  can't  waft,  111  send  atid  htcn  yM- 
taken»"  Mid  Sarah. 

**  Thank  you,  child ;  thank  you— no ;  our  good  minister  often  comes  to  tee  me,  and  the 
variety  of  new  faces  and  the  changes  of  things  take  my  thoughts  away — make  them  wandef 
at  church.  This  is  the  very  spot,  as  I  told  you,  where  a  youn^  girl  —  I  knew  her  well  wheo 
we  were  young  together— this  is  the  very  spot,  they  say,  where  she  drowned  herself.  Le» 
over,  dears,  but  mind  you  don*t  fall,**  continued  Agnes,  stretching  out  her  hands  at  if  fo  liold 
the  girls  as  they  arose  and  looked  over ;  "  see,  it*s  a  deep  distance  down,  and  the  water  if  m^ 
quiet  there  that  you  can  see  your  own  sweet  faces  In  it.  It  is  said  that  ever  since  the  poor 
thing  drowned  herself,  the  waves  grew  calmer  and  calmer.  'Tis  true  they  used  to  be  rough 
here,  and  the  old  miller,  who  was  a  hard-hearted  man,  used  to  say  it  was  because  there  wsi  s 
rock  just  above  this  that  made  the  stream  break  this  way,  and  that  it  had  been  rolled  down  bf 
the  force  of  the  falls  in  a  terrible  storm  to  the  ro<cks  below ;  but  the  superstitions  old  folks  about 
maintain,  that  the  spirit  of  the  poor  girl  hovered  over  the  place  where  she  leaped  in,  and  made 
the  waters  calm." 

"  Oh  I  Tve  heard  something  about  it,"  said  Fanny,  musingly,  turning  to  Sarah ;  **  the  poor 
girl  who  imitated  Sappho,  without  knowing  there  ^was  such  a  person,  but  who  felt  all  tbit 
Sappho  has  expressed." 

**  A  character,  Sarah,  for  whom  somehow  or  other  I  never  could  feel  muich  sympathy;  I 
suppose  this  suicide  first  started  the  idea  that  the  mill  was  haunted." 

**  No,  dear,*'  replied  Agnes,  **  they  had  not  the  idea  that  the  mill  was  hamited  theft. 
It  was  always  said  that  her  spirit  hovered  about  this  spot ;  but  it  was  never  csM 
an  evil  spirit.  For  ^  my  part,  I  am  over-persuaded,  at  least  I  have  got  the  idea  siooe 
I  have  been  living  so  much  alone,  that  there  are  such  things  as  good  spirits  and  evO 
spirits ;  but  I  believe  the  worst  of  them  are  harmless  to  good  people,  though  they  may  tempt 
them." 

"  I  thought  Jane  Lovell,  as  you  told  me,  nurse,'*  said  Sarah,  <*  was  the  daughter  of  the 
miller.  Was  he  the  hard-hearted  man  who,  you  say,  asserted  that  the  water  became  quiet 
here  because  the  rock  was  removed?** 

*'  No,  ctiild,  no ;  he  was  the  one .  who  took  the  mill  after  Mr  Lovell,  who  built  it.  Too 
must  know,  after  his  only  child  drowned  herself,  that  he  and  his  wife,  as  was  natural,  conldift 
bear  to  stay,  so  they  left.  The  mill  and  his  house,  then,  were  the  only  places  between  tUi 
and  the  village,  except,  -^ear,  yon  place,'*  said  Agnes,  addressing  Fanny.  **  I  think,  dear, 
that  the  property  was  leased  from  yon  people,  and  after  the  mill  was  burnt  down,  it  being  ftot 
worth  the  rent,  it  went  back  to  them.  It  was  the  old  miller,  a  rank  tory,  who  got  the  inffl 
from  Lovell,  that  used  to  have  folks  say  it  was  haunted.  They  do  say  it  was  haunted  hf 
flesh  and  blood,  by  some  of  the  tories  that  he  gave  meal  to  in  the  night-time,  when  thef 
would  steal  through  the  hills  here  from  where  the  British  lay  at" 
^  **  What  was  this  story,  aunty,  about  Jane  Lovell  ?  do  tell  it  to  me.* 
,    «  Didn't  I  tell  it  to  you,  children,  together,  one  day  ?'* 

*' No,  niirse,*'  replied  Sarah,  **itwas  only  to  me;  tell  it  agahi,  tell  it  again :  I  love  to 
near  it,  though  it  always  makes  me  sad.** 

**  That*s  natural,  dear,  and  bless  your  heart ;  I,  that  have  nursed  you,  know  that  yon  feel 
for  such  poor  things.  Then,  dears,  sit  one  on  each  side  of  me.  Mrs  Gammon,  you  tell  w»t 
is  better ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  health  is  like  a  quiet  conscience,  we  can't  be  happy  witboat 
it,  but  one  we  may  lose,  and  it  may  not  be  our  fault.  Yes,  I  was  young  as  you  are,  dears, 
when  I  first  knew  Jane  Lovell.  It  was  thought  that  the  British  would  take  the  city,  as  they 
lay  just  below  it,  and  the  country  round  wa^  full  of  tories.  So  your  grandfather,  Sarah,  who 
was  a  good  and  true  soldier  in  the  continental  cause,  sent  your  mother  to  Springdale.  vrhfth 
was  pretty  much  such  a  place  then  as  it  is  now,  and  1  attended  lici .  Suuie  uf  the  old  villages, 
dears,  wear  the  same  face  they  used  to  wear,  when,  everything  else  is  so  changed  that,  whec 
amidst  present  scenes,  you  look  back  and  try  to  recollect  former  ones,  it  seems  impossible, 
as  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remains  to  assist  your  memory.  But  Springdale  is  much  the 
same.  1  was  young  then,  blithe  of  heart,  and  blithe  of  limb,  knowing  no  sorrow  or  trouble; 
the  world  all  seemed  cheerful  to  me ;  but  I  lost  all  that  was  left  to  me  in  that  war  before  it 
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vfas  over^two  brotben  and  a  father.    It  comes  like  a  pride  to  my  old  heart,  though  that 
they  died  in  a  rightful  cause,  if  ever  fight  was  rightful. 

.  "  Your  (amily  theo,  dear  (to  Sarah),  were  among  the  richest  in  the  land,  and  your  grand- 
mother did  all  she  could  to  comfort  me ;  and  well  she  might,  for  your  grandfather  was  a 
^dier,  and  commanded  the  very  company  that  my  father  was  killed  in.  .  It  seems  strange 
that  the  troubles  of  other  people  should  lessen  our  own ;  but  so  it  is,  for  when  I  came  to 
think  of  poor  Jane  Lovell  for  some  time  after,  I  felt  it  was  sinful  to  grieve  so  much.  Poor 
thing  1  how  she  must  have  grieved ;  it  was  a  complete  heart-break  and  despair.  I  am  old 
oow,  dears,  but  I  have  been  young,  and  I  can  feel  for  a  poor  young  thing,  and  I  believe  that, 
(0  forsake  one  that  loves  you,  and  whom  you  have  won  to  love  you,  is  a  sin  that's  set  down 
among  the  direst  and  the  de^epest.     I  believe  it,  and  I  always  have  believed  it. 

'*  I  knew  Jane,  as  I  tell  you.  She  was  the  merriest,  truest-hearted  g^rl  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  she  and  I  grew  as  intimate  as  you  two ;  for  I  spent  with  your  mother  nearly  a  year 
io  the  village. 

'*  One  day  the  militia  bad  a  skirmage  with  a  number  of  tories  who  haunted  the  hills,  and 
irho  could  prowl  about  in  the  night  and  rob  and  steal,  and  be  off  on  the  swiftest  horses.  The 
tories  were  led  by  a  British  officer,  and  they  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  fled  like  cowards  as  they 
were,  and  left  him  wounded  up  the  Falls,  they  say  not  two  miles  from  here.  He  was  hurt 
badly  ;  so  the  militia,  by  the  command  of  their  officer,  made  a  litter  out  of  some  poles  that 
they  cut  in  the  wood,  together  with  coats  enough,  which  they  took  off  their  backs  for  the 
purpose,  and  brought  him  towards  the  village.  He  was  so  exhausted  by  the  time  they  got  to 
the  mill  that  it  was  thought  he  would  die,  so  they  carried  him  into  Mr  Lovelies,  and  hastened 
off  for  a  doctor. 

**  I  remember  that  very  day  well ;  for  in  the  afterhoon  Jane  came  lo  the  village  and  told 
me  about  it,  and  she  said  what  a  handsome  man  the  officer  was,  and  that  she  must  hurry 
bome,  for  he  might  need  a  poultice  or  something  else  that  she  might  make.*' 

**  What  kind  of  a  looking  girl,  aunty,  was  Jane  ?*'  inquired  Fanny. 

**  One  that  was  pleasing  to  look  upon  :  she  was  thought  as  pretty  then  over  all  the  young 
girls  of  the  place  as  is  Peggy  Gammon  now.  That  child  reminds  me  of  her— only  Jane  was 
not  so  lively,  and  was  more  diffident ;  besides,  she  had  a  good  education.  It  made  me  happy 
to  look  upon  her ;  nobody  envied  her,  everybody  loved  h  •!.'* 

Here  Fanny  drew  nearer  to  aunt  Agnes,  and  asked  her  to  go  on,  while  Sarah,  who  had 
often  heard  .the  story,  arose  from  the  side  of  the  old  woman,  and  often  gazing  over  the  bank 
lor  a  moment  with  a  kind  of  mental  fascination,  resumed  her  seat  with  renewed  interest. 

**  Well,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  officer,  who  was  named  Maynard,  Lieutenant  May- 
nard,  recovered  even  so  that  he  could  go  out ;  and  all  the  while  Jane's  visits  to  the  village 
grew  fewer  and  fewer.  When  she  did  come  she  was  always  talking  of  the  officer.  After  he 
got  so  as  he  could  go  about,  be  was  put  upon  his  parole,  but  he  continued  to  board  at  the 
mill,  saying  that  he  liked  the  situation  better  than  the  village.  Mr  Lovell  and  his  wife  liked 
him  very  much,  and  were  glad  of  his  staying ;  they  were  unsuspecting  people. 

'*  Well,  then,  he  stayed ;  and  folks  who  went  to  the  mill  used  to  observe  that  Jane  cared  no- 
thing for  company,  and  that  she  was  always  sitting  in  the  room  with  the  officer,  who  would  be 
found  reading  or  talking  to  her.     On  this  very  spot  they  would  sit  together  for  hours." 

*'  When  Lieutenant  Maynard  recovered,  he  was  still  upon  his  parole,  and  he  frequently 
came  to  Springdale.  Everybody  liked  him ;  there  he  was  thought  to  be  a  fine,  amiable 
young  wan.  He  used  to  call  and  see  your  grandmother,  child  (to  Sarah),  and  she  thought 
the  world  of  him.  Jane,  too,  whenever  she  came  to  Springdale,  would  call  and  see  me,  and 
her  perpetual  talk  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  about  Mr  Maynard.  Poor  thing !  I  hear  her  now ; 
with  what  a  fluttering  heart  she  would  talk  and  talk,  and  of  nothing  but  him.** 

"Wua  he  handsome  ?"  inquired  Fanny, 

'*  Yes,  dear,  as  handsome  as  you  find  in  a  thousand.  So,  one  day  I  taxed  her  with  being 
in  love  with  him.  She  was  confused,  but  she  laughed,  and  asked  why  not.  I  spoke  my  mind 
to  her.  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  think  he  was  in  love  with  her,  and  that  if  he  was,  did  she 
expect  to  marry  him  and  to  go  to  England  among  his  high  relations?  Such  a  shade  came  over 
her  face  I  but  she  said  no  more,  and  I  felt  for  her,  and  changed  the  subject.  Still  Mr  Maynard 
remained  at  the  mill  j  but  Jane,  when  I  saw  her  after  this,  did  not  speak  so  much  of  him,  and 
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she  wai  not  so  lively ;  or  rather  sometfanes  she  was  more  Uvdy,  and  then  she  fiwild  get  sid 
suddenly,  and  leave  me. 

**  Unexpectedly  one  day  the  news  came  that  prisoners  were  to  be  eichanged.  Mr  Maynaid 
walked  over  from  the  mill  to  the  village ;  and  without  takfaig  leave  at  anybody,  he  left  under 
the  escort  of  the  guard  who  were  to  see  him  safe  to  the  British  lines.  This  was  about  nora* 
As  it  grew  towards  night,  Jane  came  to  Springdale  to  your  grandmother^  bouse,  and  aalil 
to  see  me.  I  didn*t  know  her  at  first,  she  looked  so  corpse-like,  and  her  voice  sounded  n 
though  it  came  from  the  grave.  She  talked  upon  indifferent  things  for  a  while,  but  it  was  ftia 
plain  that  something  was  on  her  mind.  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ?  she  aflbeted  ts 
be  in  a  joke,  and  said  that  Mr  Maynard  had  bid  them  good-bye  at  the  mill,  but  that  she  wofr 
dered  if  he  had  gone,  and  wouldn*t  I  just  step  over  to  the  tavern  for  her  and  ask,  that  faff 
mother  wanted  to  know.  I  told  her  that  be  had  gone,  for  that  I  myself  had  seen  him  depsit 
under  the  escort.  She  said  no  more  ;  for  some  time  she  seemed  bewildered.  Then  she  aiksd 
me  if  I  did  not  think  he  would  come  back.  I  told  her  I  thought  not;  when  I  said  tfaii»ibe 
got  up  and  said  good-bye,  and  after  she  had  passed  out  of  the  door  she  returned,  and  said : 

**  *  Come  Agnes,  let  you  and  I  shake  hands ;  for  when  two  part  in  this  world,  there^s  DO 
knowing  when  they'll  meet  again.' 

**  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and  tried  to  cheer  her,  saying  gaily  that  I  meant  to  come  eaily 
in  the  morning  to  see  her,  and  that  I  would  catch  her  before  she  was  up. 

**  *  O !  I  shall  sleep  sound,'  said  she  ;  '  come — mother  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.' 

"  She  left  me,  and  her  words  sounded  so  strange  to  me  that  I  stood  in  the  door  gazing  sfier 
her.  She  walked  on  at  her  usual  step,  when  she  stopped  as  if  she  had  forgot  something;  I 
advanced  towards  her,  but  she  went  on,  and  I  entered  the  house  thinking  of  her. 

**The  next  day  early,  though  there  had  been  a  most  awful  storm  that  night,  and  the  walking 
was  bad  in  consequence,  I  went  over  to  the  mill,  for  I  could  not  banish  from  my  mind  the  Idas 
that  something  had  happened  to  Jane.    As  I  drew  near  the  mill  I  met  Mr  Lovell  like  eae 
distracted ;  the  first  word  he  asked  me  was,  if  I  had  seen  Jane.     I  told  him  that  I  had  not  leea 
her  since  the  afternoon  before,  and  I  repeated  all  that  she  had  said.     He  seemed  beside  hiow 
self.     He  said  that  she  had  been  at  home  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  his  wife 
said  she  then  stepped  out  of  the  door  just  before  the  storm  came  on,  but  that  «he  thought  ih0 
had  returned  and  gone  to  bed.     They  had  not  seen  her  since.     He  bade  me,  for  God's  sake,  to 
go  and  comfort  his  wife,  and  he  would  go  to  the  village  in  hopes  of  hearing  something  of  Uf 
daughter  there.     He  started  on  like  one  h^f  crazy,  and  I  entered  the  house.     There  I 
saw  Mrs  Lovell ;  Jane,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  good  scholar  for  a  girl  like  her,  and  her  mother 
had  been  searching  the  drawers  and  trunks  to  see  if  Jane  had  left  anything  that  would  tell  of 
what   had  become  of  her.     She  discovered  nothing;   but  in  a  looking-glass  drawer  that 
belonged  to  the    officer  she  found  a  lock  of  her  hair.    When  I  opened  the  door,  and  I 
rapped  twice  before  I  did  so,  and  there  came  no  answer,    there  was  the  mother,  standiig 
by  the  drawer  as  motionless  as  though  she  had  been  stone,  and  gazing  on   the  loek  of 
hair  which  she  had  just  taken  out  of  it.     When  she  saw  me,  she  threw  herself  into  my  snoi 
and  burst  into  tears  :  it  saved  her  heart  from  breaking  on  the  spot.     All  that  I  could  get  froD 
her  was,  that  Jane  had  returned  home  that  night,  got  supper  as  usual,  but  did  not  eat  say) 
though  she  made  the  efforts,  n6r  did  she  name  Mr  Maynard  once.  The  mother  suspected  Jane's 
feelings,  and  did  what  she  could  to  comfort  her,  but  never  spoke  of  the  officer.     Mr  Lovell, 
she  said,  was  fatigued  from  working  hard  all  day,  and  he  laid  down  on  a  settee  and  went  to 
'  sleep.     The  mother  said,  that  she  herself  went  into  the  next  room,  and  in  looking  through  she 
saw  Jane  kiss  her  father  on  the  forehead,  and  clasp  her  hands  together;  that  then  Jane  entered 
the  room  where  she  was,  and  kissed  her  and  said  good  night.     Mrs  Lovell,  who  was  a  simple 
woman,  told  her  daughter,  as  she  told  me,  that  was  right ;  that  she  had  better  go  to  bed  Md 
she  would  feel  better  in  the  morning.    Jane,  she  said,  left  the  room,  and  she  wm  certain  that 
she  heard  her  go  out ;  and  until  the  morning  she  felt  as  certain  that  she  heard  her  footsteps  as 
she  returned  and  ascended  the  stairs.     In  the  morning,  surprised  that  Jane  had  not  arisen,  she 
entered  her  room  to  awake  her^  when  there  was  the  bed  untumbled,  with  Jane*s  bonnet  and 
shawl  on  it. 

**  When  I  entered  the  house  Heft  the  door  open  after  me,  and  while  Mrs  Lovell  was  telling 
me  about  poor  Jane,  their  house  dog,  which  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  daughter*  came  ia. 
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Md  k^  Jtunphif  tip  and  wagging  hit  tail  aroaod  us,  as  If  to  draw  oar  attention,  and  than  he 
wonld  run  out  of  the  door ;  but  finding  «re  did  not  folloiv  blm,  be  returned  and  mewed  bli 
•Dlieitailons.  I  remarked  it  to  Mn  Loveli,  and  proposed  that  we  ihonld  foHow  hiaa ;  she  said  t 
*'  *  Well,  do  so ;  for  he  has  been  going  on  so  all  the  morning ;  and  now  I  remember  he  was 
iwt  in  the  house  last  night  where  he  usually  stays,  for  when  I  opened  the  door  this  morning  he 
Mme  io  and  acted  at  yon  have  seen  him.  * 

«*  We  followed  the  dog ;  he  dashed  impatiently  ahead  of  us  in  this  direction,  and  as  we  did 
not  walk  fast  enough  to  keep  close  behind  him,  he  came  to  this  very  spot,  and  then  returned 
!•  ui,  and  came  again  here.  When  we  reached  this  place  I  looked  over  the  bank  ;  it  has  been 
vtilied  away  below  sinoo,  and  it  is  steeper  now  than  it  was  then ;  I  looked  OYer,  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  hanging  to  the  end  of  a  stump  that  stood  near  the  water— the  stream  was  very- 
high  then,  remember,  for  it  was  swollen  by  the  storm— was  a  bit  of  ribbon— pink  ribbon. 
Though  it  was  all  draggled  in  the  water,  I  thought  instantly  it  waa  the  very  piece  that 
poor  Jane  had  had  round  her  neck  when  I  saw  her  in  the  afternoon.  I  waa  young  then 
«I  thought  nothing  of  jumping  down  and  getting  it  t  indeed  I  didn't  think  at  all  but  of 
poor  Jane.  In  an  instant  I  snatched  it  loose  from  the  stump,  when  a  part  of  it  remained, 
it  hod  caught  so  fast,  and  climbin^r  up  the  bank,  handed  it  to  Mrs  Loveli.  Soon  as  she 
saw  it  she  exclaimed,  *  'Tis  hcr*s  I  'tis  my  dear  daughter's  I  she's  gone — gone  I* 

<*  'Twas  with  groat  difficulty  I  could  get  her  to  her  house.  She  looked  wildly  round  for 
the  tracks  of  her  daughter  to  the  fatal  spot,  but  the  heavy  storm  had  washed  them  all  away. 
lliere  was  no  trace  of  her  but  the  bit  of  ribbon.  _ 

**  Mr  Loveli  returned  with  several  of  his  neighbours :  he  had  heard  nothing  of  her,  except 
irhat  was  in  confirmation  of  our  fears.  One  of  them  stated  that  he  had  been  up  the  valley, 
mrii  waa  hastening  home,  by  the  mill  road,  late  at  night  to  avoid  the  storm,  and  about  ten  steps 
htm  this  spot  he  met  Jane.  He  asked  lier  whither  she  was  going  so^late,  and  she  made  him 
no  replyi  but  passed  on.  He  said  the  gathering  clouds  bad  nearly  obscured  the  little  st^irHght 
lefty  io  that  he  could  not  olearly  distinguish  the  person  of  Jane,  If  it  waa  she;  that  he  passed 
an  in  doubt,  feeling  assured  that  If  it  was,  she  would  have  answered  him  had  she  heard  him, 
bat  hia  doubts  were  resolved  on  hearing  her  well  known  voice  speak  to  the  dog.  This  was  all 
fefhat  was  ever  heard  of  poor  Jane.  The  storm  that  night  was  awfht.  I  rememberit  well ;  and 
tt  waa  in  this  storm  the  old  miller  who  succeeded  Mr  Loveli  used  to  say  thai  the  rock  waa 
HDHad  to  the  rocks  below,  and  that,  according  to  him,  accounted  for  the  oalmnesa  In  the  watera 
beside  us,  which  always  had  been  rough  before,  and  which,  as  is  tho  belief  of  many,  bos  never 
been  rough  since,  In  calm  or  storm,  rain  or  shine.** 
^  **  Aunty,  what  became  of  the  (hther  and  mother?**  asked  P'anny,  wiping  her  eyesw 
'*  They  could  not  stay  here  after  Jane*s  death.  Dears,  it  was  sorrowAil  to  see  them.  The 
ihther  neglected  his  mill,  and  the  mother  just  did  nothing  but  look  over  her  daughter's  things 
end  talk  about  her.  They  grew  so  sad  that  they  resolved  to  move  into  another  neighbourhood* 
The  day  of  the  removal  I  came  over  to  bid  thorn  good-bye,  and  when  I  entered  the  room  there 
iraa  Mrs  Loveli  with  the  lock  of  her  daughter's  hair,  which  she  had  found  in  the  drawer  of  the 
efllcer*s  looking-glass.  Poor  childless  thing !  she  was  folding  it  up  in  the  bit  of  Jane's  neck* 
rMon  that  I  had  taken  fW>m  the  stnmp.  A  mother*a  love  is  next  to  God's— dears,  it's  next 
to  Ood-s.- 

**  Where  did  the  fkther  and  mother  go,  aunty?"  Inquired  Fanny. 

**  To  the  city,  dear ;  they  beeamo  very  poor ;  he  hired  out  as  a  miller  near  by  the  city,  and 
one  morning  his  body' was  found  in  the  mfll-raoe.     It  waa  not  known  whether  he  had  drowned 
Mroaelf  or  net— he  drank  hard  after  his  daughter's  death,  and  he  might  have  fallen  Into  the 
race  In  a  fit  of  intoxication." 
••  And  the  mother——* 

<*  Poor  thing,  she  went  crazy,  and  was  found  roving  about  the  streets,  and  was  taken  to  tho 
poor-house.  She  kept  asking  for  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  but,  they  say,  behaved 
perfectly  harmless  until  the  keeper,  who  was  a  harsh  man,  and  who,  seeing  her  hand  closed 
Open  something  that  looked  like  a  purse,  attempted  to  take  it  from  her.  She  then  grew  frantic,  , 
nnrfaig  mad,  but  the  keeper  Insisted  upon  taking  It,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  but  she 
dfod  in  the  struggle  to  keep  all  that  was  left  her  of  her  daughter —the  look  of  hair  with  the 
fttben  round  It.** 
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Both  the  girif  wept  bitterly ;  Sarah  at  much,  if  not  more,  than  Fanny,  although  ^e  bad 
heard  the  gad  narrative  often  before. 

"  And  the  officer  !**  exclaimed  Fanny  through  her  tears,  "  was  nothing  never  found  oat 
what  became  of  him  ?  maybe  Jane  left  with  him.** 

*'  No,  dear,  it  was  never  thought  so :  an  account  of  his  marriage  with  an  earl*s  daagiiter, 
and  of  his  promotion,  was  republished  from  a  London  paper  years  after  the  peace.  Perlutpi 
he  never  heard  of  the  miller's  daughter  again,  and  never  thought  of  her  in  this  world— l}at 
there  is  another,  at  whose  awful  bar  he  must  hear  and  think  of  her — another  when  the  retri. 
bution  must  fall  on  him.  Children,  God  is  just ;  justice  is  his  highest  attribute ;  and  if  it  \»i 
there  must  be  a  future  state  from  whose  terrible  punishment  ail  those  broad  hills  cannot  cover 
him.  No :  they  and  this  stream,  and  these  woods,  and  these  lands,  and  the  very  ashe*  of  that 
house  that  witnessed  their  meeting — her  innocence  and  his  guiit^— and  her  poor  father  and  tier 
frantic  mother^ will  rise  up  when  she  rises  at  the  great  day,  and  bear  testimony, against  him. 
Merciful  Father  ?'  exclaimed  old  Agnes,  elevating  her  face  and  hands,  "  I  am  not  certain  that 
he  was  guilty ;  let  me  not  judge  thy  creatures.  Be  merciful  in  thy  judgment,  but  0 1  forget 
not  those  who,  like  this  poor  girl  and  her  broken-hearted  parents,  have  luffered  unto  death." 


CHAPTER  XXHL 
Ever  since  Fanny  had  told  her  brother  of  the  conversation  she  had  held  with  Sarah  with 
regard  to  her  uncle's  wish  that  she  should  marry  Bronson,  Sidney  had  been  a  constant  visitor 
at  £lwood*8.  Previously  he  had  occasionally  visited  Sarah,  for  he  had  fdways  entertained  a 
high  esteem  for  her ;  but  latterly  his  feelings  had  assumed  a  tenderer  cast — that  emotion  which 
is  said  to  be  akin. to  love  proved  its  relationship  in  his  bosom,  for,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  the 
latter  passion  was  stealing  over  him.  Sidney's  was  a  spirit  of  high  and  manly  impulses.  They 
were  writtbn  plainly  in  his  expansive  forehead,  and  in  his  full,  hazel  eye.  Inheriting  a  laifo 
fortune  from  his  uncle,  and  expecting  one  nearly  as  large  from  his  fiather,  he  had  received  the 
best  education,  but  had  not  been  brought  up  to  any  profession.  His  father  had  wished  him  to 
travel,  but  Sidney  had  the  domestic  virtues  too  much  at  heart  to  permit  him  to  wander  fitf 
from  the  parental  hearth.  The  gaiety  of  the  city  had  but  little  attraction  for  him ;  he  preferred 
the  freer  and  franker  intercourse  of  the  country.  Yet,  whenever  he  sought  the  society  of , the 
former,  he  never  failed  to  impress  those  who  met  him  with  the  gentleness  and  ease  of  his 
bearing.  He  wa8>  not,  however,  a  man  to  make  a  display  in  general  society ;  he  cared  not 
enough  for  its  applause ;  yet  no  one  could  be  more  popular  than  he  was  with  all  who  knew  bin!' 
There  was  no  false  pride  or  presumption  in  his  character ;  he  was  happy  in  seeing  others  happy* 
those  who  did  not  know  him,  might  take  him  at  first  blush  to  be  an  easy  man,  who  wanted 
decision  of^character ;  but  a  short  observation,  when  he  was  tested,  would  soon  show  then 
their  error. 

Sidney  had  been  passingly  attracted  by  several  fair  ones,  but  before  his  heart  had  been  the 
least  touched  something  h&d  disenchanted  him,  not  from  any  waywardness  on  his  part,  but 
having  a  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  he  had 
credit  for,  he  had  discovered,  without  even  mentioning  it  to  his  sister,  the  artifice  of  more  than 
one  manoeuvring  mother  and  fashionable  daughter,  who  estimated  a  lover  as  a  merchant  doei 
a  customer.  Sidney  was  entirely  without  vanity ;  but  this,  in  more  than  one  instance,  he 
could  not  but  see.  In  truth,  the  secret  admiration  which  he  had  always  felt  for  Sarah,  withoat« 
in  fact,  knowing  it  himself,  had  made  him  indifferent  to  much  visiting  among  the  fair.  ,  When 
he  came  to  hear  the  general  rumour  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  Bronson  was  proffering  his 
suit  to  Sarah,  with  the  consent  of  her  uncle,  he  felt  somewhat  surprised ;  but  he  soon  disco- 
vered that  Sarah  disliked  her  suitor,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  it  but  as  an  idle  report.  Bat 
when  Fanny  told  him  what  Sarah  had  said  to  her  of  Bronson,  his  kindest  sympathies  were 
awakened  for  her,  and  they  soon,  as  we  have  said,  without  his  knowledge,  kindled  deeper 
feelings.  Sidney  was  not  accustomed  to  self- observation,  and  he  generally  gave  himself  up  to 
his  impulses.  His  attentions,  therefore,  to  Miss  Grattan,  under  these  circumstances,  were  lik^JT- 
deeply  to  interest  her.  He  had,  as  yet,  never  spoken  to  her  of  love ;  for  in  his  own  bosom  he 
had  not  recognised  its  existence;  but  his  attentions  to  her  became  daily  more  aod  mot*. 
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■ubdued  and  gentle.  His  eye  bad  learned  to  follow  her%  and  after  he  hod  met  it,  the  next 
moment  would  find  hun  by  her  side.  He  got  books  and  music  for  her ;  when  in  roaming  through 
the  woods  he  chanced  to  meet  one  of  Mr  Elwood's  slaves  returning  home,  he  was  sure  to  pluck 
a  flower,  if  but  a  wild  one,  or  a  sprig  of  ivy,  and  send  it  to  her.  She  scarcely  ever  heard  of  him, 
or  from  him,  that  something  from  himself— a  word,  or  a  look,  or  a  flower,  or  a  piece  of  music, 
did  not  show  her  that  she  had  occupied  his  thoughts ;  and  when  they  were  together,  a  thou- 
sand little  circumstances,  the  more  effective,  as  he  thought  not  of  them,  produced  the 
fluttering  consciousness  in  her  heart.  Then  the  witchery  of  his  quiet,  but  devoted  manner, 
the  natural  eloquence  of  his  conversation,  and  the  unstudied  grace  and  beauty  of  bis  person, 
80  diflTerent  from  the  loathed  Bronson,  for  she  could  not  but  loathe  him/her  very  sensibilities, 
which  fbrbode  her  to  hate,  checked  the  disgust ;  all  these  corresponded  to  make  her  heart 
Irretrievably  Sidney*8. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  Bronion  had  been  absent  from  Springdale.  He  had  gone  suddenly 
to  a  distant  state  on  urgent  business.  Almost  daily,  during  that  time,  Sarah  had  seen  Sidney 
without  the  disgusting  presence  of  Bronson,  and  she  looked  to  his  return  as  we  contemplate  a 
/earful  evil  awaiting  us. 

ASter  Pinckney  had  gone  to  the  city,  that  he  might  be  under  the  care  of  the  physician. 
Sidney,  having  nis  time  entirely  to  himself,  visited  Sarah  much  oftener,  as  did  his  sister.  He 
roved  with  her  over  the  farm,  and  loved  to  accompany  her  to  the  cabin  of  old  Agnes.  The 
Dellow  influence  of  the  autumn,  instead  of  saddening,  gave  cheerfulness  to  her  spirit;  or 
:>erhaps  the  autumn  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the  absence  of  Bronson  and  the  presence  of 
Sidney  made  her  happy.  Sarah  was  a  girl  of  genius,  of  deep  and  poetic  susceptibilities ;  and 
>ften,  in  her  conversation  and  strolls  with  Sidney,  she  would  lose  her  shyness  and  reservet  and 
»etray  the  deep  and  impassioned  fervour  of  her  character.  It  was  in  such  a  mood  as  this,  the 
r*ery  evening  after  aunt  Agnes  had  told  the  story  of  Jane  Lovell  to  herself  and  Fanny, 
>hat  she  and  Sidney  chanced  to  wander  to  the  spot,  where,  seating  themselves  beneath  the 
»ld  tree,  she  repeated  to  him  the  tale  in  tones  of  eloquence  and  pathos  that  surprised  him. 
In  fact,  her  feelings  were  so  excited  that  her  utmost  efforts  could  not  control  them,  and  they 
^Hind  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

**  My  dear  Sarah,*'  said  Sidney,  taking  her  hand— it  was  the  first  time  be  had  used  the 
word  diear  to  her,  and  as  he  spoke  he  put  back  with  the  other  hand  her  hour  from  her  fore- 
:iead ;  for,  in  giving  way  to  her  emotion,  a  lock  had  fallen  over  it,-^'*  my  dear  Sarah,  you 
should  not  visit  this  spot  if  it  produces  such  au  eff^ect  on  you.  Aunt  Agnes  must  have  told 
^ou  the  tale  as  eloquently  as  you  have  repeated  it  to  me." 

Sarah  looked  up  into  his  face  with  ineffable  sweetness,  and  said  t 

"  There's  a  luxury  in  woe,  we  are  told,  Mr  Fitzhurst ;  sorrow  breaks  from  us  like  the  rain 
lirom  the  cloud,  which  gathers  till  it  bursts— the  bursting  of  one  makes  the  sky  clearer,  and 
the  other  the  heart." 

As  Sarah  spoke  Sidney  played  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair,  and,  leaning  over  her, 
impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead.  With  a  blush,  that  mantled  brow  and  bosom,  she  arose 
ttom  Sidney's  side  without  yielding  her  hand ;  he  placed  her  arfn  in  his,  and  thus  together 
they  entered  the  cabin  of  nurse  Agnes. 

This  was  all  the  declaration  Sidney  had  as  yet  made.  But  Sarah  loved,  and  with  a 
devotion  and  constancy  which  knew  no  intermission :  Sidney's  shadow  had  rested  upon  her 
heart  longer  than  she  was  aware.  Perhaps  much  of  the  timidity  and  bashfulness  which  she  had 
felt  in  visiting  Holly  proceeded  from  the  fear  that  he  would  contrast  her  unfavourably  with  the 
splendid  belles  of  the  city  whom  he  knew.  The  fource  of  this  feeling  was  in  her  secret 
admiration  of  Sidney ;  but  it  lay  unobserved  by  herself  or  by  others,  deep  in  her  own  heart, 
like  the  hidden  currents  of  the  fouQtain,  flowing  dark  and  deep,  and  solitary  and  sunless,  away 
flrom  the  smile  of  hope  and  light  of  heaven,  which  at  last  breaks  out  in  some  lonely,  lovely 
ipot,  unobserved  by  all  but  one  silent  watcher.  O  !  how  in  the  bright  day  it  sparkles,  how 
many  flowers  like  young  affection  spring  up  around  it,  how  many  birds  like  young  hope  lap 
their  wings  and  lave  in  its  pure  gushing  waters,  and  circle  over  it  in  the  warm  air,  and  go 
caroling  up  to  heaven  with  their  wood-notes  wild,  and  return  to  nestle  in  the  trees  that  shade 
it— v^hen,  under  its  holy  influence,  Nature  becomes  a  brighter  worstiipper  of  him  who  made  it 
ibw. 
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Sarah  loved:  the  very  aa^ociatioos  with  the  ud poetic  beings  of  her  uncW*4hoiu^ioldhad 

Hiade  stronger  her  tendencies  to  the  passion,  as  the  virgin  ore  ripens  deep  down  in  the  ,nioe. 

In  her  loneliness,  her  romantic  imagination  had  formed  a  thousand  dreams  of  the  holiness  anil 

happiness  of  throwing  a  woman's  ^ith  and  affection  upon  one  worthy  of  her  love.     Pram,  the 

presence  of  Bronson  she  revolted  at  times  with  a  revulsion  that  words  cannot  oj^press ;  and  it 

was  only  in  dreaming  of  the  happiness  of  others  whose  affections  found  .something  that  thvj 

eould  ding  to,  that  she  forgot  for  a  moment  her  own  melancholy  situation.  Alas  I  the  oontratt, 

when  (ruth  ibroed  it  upon  her,  came  with  the  more  bitter  blight.    From  it  she  could  only  tom 

again  to  romance,  to  poetry,  to  music,  to  flowers;  and  from  the  $en9e  of  ill  around  her,  tax 

hppe  to  the  uttermost    Jier  intercourse  with  Agnes  nursed  such  thojughts ;  and  in  liateaiDf 

to  the  old  woman*8  tales,  she  would  lain  win  her  heart  to. the  belief,  that  her  li£e  might  be Jiiu 

some  one  of  tl^e  maidens  whose  history  her  old  nurse  delighted  to  tell— a  history  -dark  and 

ominous— of  broken-heartednef«  in  its  commencement  and  ia^>ervious  to  love,  but  which  ended 

at  last  in  a  realization  of  all  that  makes  romance  beautiful.     Often  would  poor  Sarah  dwdl 

upon  her  darker  stories,  with  the  foreboding  that  such  was  to  be  her  fate,  and  as  often  she 

would  shut  them  from  her  mind,  and  bid  Agnes  tell  some  happier  tale. 

<*  It  waa  no  marTel— from  her  very  birth 
Her  teal  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate'er  «h«  saw  oo  earth  ; 
Of  ol||ect«  all  inanimate  she  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flower*, 
And  rech«  whereby  they  grew,  a  |»rtidi>e, 
Whenahe  did  lay  her  down  within  tbe«bade 
Of  waving  treeo,  and  dream  uncounctd  honn.'* 

Now,  in  the  birth  of  love  in  a  bosom  so  well  calculated  to  be  its  home,  it  was  beaatlful  to 
observe  the  dreamy  and  persuading  spirit  that  possessed  her.  Everything  around  her  took  the 
colour  of  her  hope.  The  falling  of  the  autumn  leaf  had  no  sadness — it  will  be  green  again  in 
the  spring.  The  cloud-capt  hills  that  lie  so  dark  beneath  the  driving  mists  of  the  momisg, 
win  be  gilded  with  the  very  earliest  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  birds  will  ere  long  haunt  them 
with  a  thousand  merry  notes.  The  songsters  may  fly,  but  to  no  retumless  distance.  The 
gathering  leaves  and  the  drifting  wood  may  obscure  the  sparkling  waters,  but  they  rest  not 
for  ever  there ;  they  are  like  the  petty  ills  of  life  to  one  who  is  sure  to  be  happy — the  onwsrd 
wave  will  bear  them  hence,  and  they  shall  return  no  more ;  and  flowers  shall  spring  up  on  the 
banks  by  which  they  passed,  and  woods  and  wilds,  and  hills  and  fields,  shall  rejoice  together, 
like  merry  hearts  at  a  festival. 

How  emphatic  the  words  of  the  Moor  to  the  gentle  Desdemona— > 

«  But  I  do  love  thee. 
And  wlien  I  ]««•  tbM  not,  Cham  m  came  again*" 

And  are  there  not  actimis  that  speak  as  load  as  words?     Are  there  not  thoughts  that  the 

tongue  cannot  fashion  forth  like  the  heart's  speechmaker*^the  eye  ?    Does  not  the  tone  teU 

more  than  the  tongue  ?     How  often  a  careless  word  comes  from  an  overflowing  heart !  a  wocd 

which,  but  for  the  betrayal  in  its  utterance,  and  the  glare  that  accompanies  it,  would  be  as 

idle  as  the-moeking-bird's  notes. 

When  heart  speaks  to  heart  in  the  silence  of  two  lovers  musing  side  by  side,  who  can  glva 

language  to  their  tenderness  ?     Had  speech  the  power,  they  would  oot  be  silent. 

'*  But  I  do  love  thee." 

How  many  of  Sidney's  actions  had  told  this  to  Sarah  in  his  language  ?  and  though  the  mere 

words  had  not  been  uttered,  yet  through  the  sunny  day  and  by  the  starry  night,  she  believed 

that  they  were  meant.    And  the  breeze  came  to  her  pale  cheek  with  aJciss  from  the  rose,aad 

the  starry  light  of  heaven  imparted  its  lustre  to  her  eye,  and  the  arrowy  flash  of  thick-oomiag 

fencies  gave  their  swiftness  to  her  blood,  the  bird  in  air  its  gracefulness  to  her  motions,  and 

the  fairy  in  the  dewy  morning  her  lightness  to  her  step->-and  the  merriest  thing'in  mythology 

and  the  holiest  thing  in  revelation,  their  brightness  and  purity  to  her  heart     (f  love  could 

make  of  the  clown  Cymo^  a  dignified  and  noble  being,  it  can  realize  and  personify,  in  a  lovely 

woman,  the  angel  of  our  brightest  dreams. 

tr  -^nd  Sarah !  how  she  would  sit  in  loneliness  at  home,— but  now  no  longer  lonely,'  ^ai 

meditate  the  dreamy  hours  away.     She  would  pause  with  the  needle  half-drawn  through  the 

6ambrioy  and  watch  the  butterfly  disporting  by  on  gilded  whig,  and  wish  that  the  dark  days  of 
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ivioter  mlglit  be  detejred-HMyt  for  her  Mke^-omhinr  oonld  net,  wovld  not  darfceiy  bwp  jOf-*4Nif 
Gmt  tbe  giddy  tnaeett.  Her  heart  ran  eter  with  worship  of  all  ereated  things.  The  worm  to 
ber  mind  had  lost  its  insignificanoo— the  reptile  its  venom — ^the  hmte  it*  bmtality.  Poor 
Sarah !  Rvea  BronsoD  was  a  mneh  better  man  than  she  had  thought  hkn— the  devil  is  not  s* 
Uach  as  ha  it  painted. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

**  And  so,  Howard,*'  said  Langdale,  one  day  after  dinner,  as  he  arose  from  the  table,  and 
lAhig  a  seat  near  the  window,  extended  his  feet  across  another  chair,  while  with  hh  finger 
be  stmck  the  ashes  from  his  segar,  **  and  so  yon  believe  in  love  ?  ** 

Pinckney,  who  had  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  womid,  and  who  had 
been  out  riding  before  dinner,  was  redinlng  on  a  sofa  in  the  recess  by  the  window,  musingly, 
bat,  with  the  complacency  of  one  who  feels  the  vigour  of  returning  strength  in  his  veins,  was 
teaching  his  whiskers,  which  he  had  neglected  during  his  confinement,  to  asnime  their  wonted 
smoothness.     He  glanced  with  a  half-humorous  expression  at  Langdale,  and  replied  *..— 

**  Yes,  I  believe  in  love.     You,  I  suppose,  think  with  the  rhyme — 

*  Lore  b  like  a  dixxineH ; 
It  winna  let  a  |>air  body 
Gang  aboatOM  basineM." 

C  believe  in  love,  and,  in  spite  of  some  transatlantic  experience,  in  women  also." 

*«  You  do,  hey  ?"  replied  Langdale.  "  They*re  jades  all,  Howard— maybe  you  may  know 
me  exception,  but  she  is  like  the  phcsnix,  companionless.  Therefore  you  observe  this  love 
laa  no  *  dizziness'  for  me.  Ha,  ha  I  I  delight  in  studying  the  sex.  They're  thought  riddles 
— >I  think  not.  Vanity  is  their  ruling  passion,  whether  they  play  or  pray — whether  they 
inner  it  or  saint  it.  Can  an  inferior  woman  bear  the  pain  of  a  superior  without  a  but,  an  i^ 
Mr  an  and?     And  did  ever  woman  yet  forgive  a  slight?" 

«  Ah,  my  dear  sir,'*  said  Pinckney,  **  it  wont  do ;  among  older  men  than  I  you  must  seek 
or  disciples.  Love,  you  know,  Rochester  said,  vrould  cause  the  Deity  to  be  worshipped  in  a 
cuid  of  atheists." 

*<  Yes ;  and  was  there  ever  a  more  miserable  devil,  and  a  greater  satirist  of  women,  than 
iJiat  very  Rochester  ?** 

<•  Then  the  greater  the  compliment,  as  ooming  fW>m  their  satirist." 

*<  Think  of  his  life^he  was  incapable  of  sentiment ;  he  lived  a  lift  that  will  not  bear 
r^peaung — all  his  love  was  sensuality  " 

«*  True;  but  Langdale,  you've  a  turn  for  teazing— I  understand  you.'* 

*'  Nu,  no ;  I  have  told  you  that  matrimony  might  make  you  a  happier  man,  but  then  that 
you  may  be  happier  I  would  have  you  entertain  a  just  notion  on  the  subject.  Your  poets 
ond  imaginative  men  are  scarcely  ever  happy  in  marriage.  Why?  because  they  have  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  excellencies  of  women,  which  they  never  realize.  Marriage  disen- 
chants such  a  man  \  it  is  your  plain,  dull  fellows  who  endure  matrimony  with  patience ^'tis 

«  chain  at  best." 

"  A  gilded  chain,  then "* 

**  But  not  a  golden  one,  Hewerd,  and  the  gilding  soon  wears  off.  However,  there  are 
exceptions,  1  admit.  Some  yeara  ago  I  was  descending  the  Mississippi,  bound  On  business  to 
New  Orleans.  We  had  a  host  of  passengers  on  board— as  motley  a  set  as  man  ever  yet  met 
^th— gamblers,  horse-jociieysi  preachers,  lawyers,  speenlators,  and  doctors.  Among  them  I 
observed  a  tall,  gentlemanly  man,  whose  health  appeared  delicate.     We  soon  scraped'  an  ae- 

qneintanoe,  and  I  discovered-  tfhat  he  was  a  Colonel  B ,  a  Virginian  gentleman  of  an  old 

Ihmily,  who  was  travelling  fer  hi»h6alUi.  Me  bod  a  friend  with  him  fpom  the  same  state; 
We  three  smoked  our  segars  together  on  the  guards,  and  had  a  merry  and  intelleiBtual  timtf 
of  it.  Wc  talked  of  the  high  names  of  Virginia,  with  whom  the  enlonel  waa'fhmiKar  y  and  his 
anecdote  and  agreeable  eonversatien,  with  his  state  of  health,  interested  me  in  him  very  much. 
]  more  than  once  discovered  him  perusing  letters  in  a  female  hand,- and  I  took  Mnfinra 
iaebelor  who  had  caaght  the  fever  far  matdmony,  and  of  eoorse,  as  h%  hMf  beoMsa  a  vieChfv 
ar  raiCher  a  late  portod,  that  he  wias  fhr  gooa.    Sunday  eoime.    Our  fallow  trav«ll)MPi  pafd'  yfttf 
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Httlt  respect  fo  the  diy*  Early  in  the  morning  tome  gentleman  given  to  mniie  itmek  up  lib 
violin,  while  others  seated  themselves  at  the  card-table.  These  tbfaigs  have  since,  as  lato 
told,  been  reformed.  The  colonel  waliied  the  cabin  observing  the  players,  and  listeoiag  to 
the  music,  when  all  at  once  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  seize  him,  and  he  opened  his  truk, 
took  from  it  a  book,  and  taking  a  seat  apart,  he  was  soon  lost  in  attentive  perusal  of  it.  I 
observed  on  opening  the  book  he  read  several  times  an  inscription  on  its  title-page  before  be 
turned  to  its  contents. 

**  Towards  evening  his  companion  came  to  me,  and,  smiling,  said:  'I  have  a  good  joke 
upon  the  colonel.' — *  What's  that?'  tasked.  He  replied,  that  when  the  colonel  leflt  bone, 
bis  wife,  who  was  a  pious  woman,  had  given  him  a  Bible,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  read 
it  every  Sunday;  'but  he  did  not  know  it  was  Sunday,'  said  be,  *  until  1  chanced  to  make  the 
remark,  when  he  stole  away  from  me,  nod  there  he  Is,  you  see,  studying  theology.* 

**  *  What  kind  of  a  lady  is  his  wife  ?'  I  asked.  *  The  finest  woman  I  ever  met  with,'  was 
the  reply. 

**  I  said  nothing,  but  in  walking  up  and  down  the  cabin,  I  at  last  chanced  to  catch  the 
colonel's  eye  as  he  raised  it  from  the  book,  and  advancing  towards  him  I  asked— 
What  book  is  that  which  interests  you  so  deeply  ?' 

He  blushed  slightly  as  he  put  it  into  my  hand — strange  that  he  should  blush,  hey  ?— sod 
said,  '  Read  what's  on  the  blank  leaf.'    I  turned  to  it  and  read  the  following  simple  line:— 

••  •  To  J.  B— ,  from  his  devoted  wife. 

Susan  B .' 

You  may  think  it  odd,  but  from  that  moment  I  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  colonel.  We 
became  quite  intimate,  and  when  we  parted  he  m^de  me  promise  that  if  ever  I  went  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  lived,  I  would  call  on  him,  and  we  exchanged  hands.  Last  year  in  going  to  the 
Springs  I  went  to  Richmond,  and  doubtful  if  the  colonel  was  living  from  the  state  of  his  health 
when  we  parted,  and  anxious  to  renew  our  acquaintance  If  he  was.  I  made  inquiry  for  hhs, 
and  found  that  he  was  in  town  with  restored  health.  I  sent  my  card,  and  he  instantly  called, 
and  with  true  Virginian  hospitality  insisted  that  I  should  make  his  house  my  home  whDe  I 
stayed.  I  could  not  resist.  I  found  his  lady  a  most  fascinating  and  lovely  woman.  Pioof, 
without  a  touch  of  fanaticism ;  cheerful  without  the  least  frivolity ;  intelligent,  without  die 
least  taint  of  blue— a  pattern  of  all  that  becomes  a  woman.  I  understand,  indeed,  from  bis 
own  lips,  that  she  had  reclaimed  him  from  a  most  dissipated  life ;  and  his  neighbours  told  me 
that  the  change  for  the  better  which  she  had  wrought  in  him  was  radical  and  almost  miraco- 
Bus.  I  have  not  for  my  own  mother  more  respect  than  I  have  for  that  fair  Virginian.  I 
really  felt  a  respect  approaching  awe  in  her  presence — the  only  woman  who  ever  touched  me 
with  a  shadow  of  such  a  feeling.  On  leaving  them,  I  could  not  but  tell  her  that  she  was  more 
than  a  Roman  matron—she  was  a  Christian  one.  The  fact  Is,  PInckney,  I  cannot  bear  ir- 
relig^us  women  :  a  sense  of  religion  is  to  them  a  sheet-anchor  amidst  the  allurements  and 
vices  of  society — ^without  it  they  are  adrifl,  and  are  often  taken  as  a  waif." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Pinckney,  musing.     "  How  beautifully  the  poet  has  spoken  Oi 

women : 

*  Not  the  with  treacherow  kin  her  SaTionr  ttoog. 
Not  she  bf  traced  him  with  unholy  tongue  ; 
8he,  when  Apoatlet  vbrunk,  could  danger  brare, 
Laft  at  Che  croM,  and  earlleat  at  the  grave.* 

**  Ha,  ha  1  treacherous  kiss,"  repeated  Langdale ;  **  do  you  ever  court  the  muses, 
Pinckney  ?" 

"  I  have  courted  them,  as  I  suppose  every  young  man  has,  but  I've  a  poor  knack  si 
rhyme." 

*'  I  was  given  that  way  when  I  was  at  your  age.  Some  lines  that  I  wrote  to  a  fair  la»7 
once,  in  the  Tom  Moorish  style,  upon  *  blushing'  and  '  kissing,'  involved  me  in  a  duel  tbs^ 
nearly  cost  me  my  life." 

*•  Where  are  the  lines  ?  how  was  it  ?" 

"  Some  years  since  I  met  a  fair  lady  at  the  Springs,  who  was  a  beauty,  a  coquette,  and  sD 
that  kind  of  thing ;  and  once,  in  a  moon-lit  ramble,  I  desecrated  her  virgin  lip — heaven  ss^' 
tho  mark  1— she  taxed  me  with  being  impudent,  and  asked  me  if  I  ever  blushed.  In  reply*  > 
wrote  the  verses  I  speak  of.    Well,  we  parted,  with  nothing  between  us,  as  I  believed,  hoi  the 
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hmmlati  kin,  tad  I  thought  no  more  of  her.  Some  two  roonthi  afterwardi  1  reoeivod  e  tender 
i^pittle  from  the  lady,  who  Hyed  some  three  hundred  miles  off,  coached  in  the  kindest  terms» 
and  intimating  very  plainly  that  she  considered  herself  engaged  to  me  t  Well,  having  no  idea 
of  being  'blest  Opon  oompulsion/  as  Tom  Moore  says,  I  replied  in  as  gallant  a  strain  as  I 
possibly  OGCild  vnder  the  circumstances,  suiting  that  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such  hap- 
piness  in  store  for  me»  and  that  if  ever  the  consummation  of  my  bliss  occurred,  it  must  be  in 
leap  year." 

Pinckney  laughed  heartily.    '*  And  what  then?**  he  asked. 

**  With  the  return  of  post  came  her  brother,  post  haste,  with  a  friend.  The  friend  waited 
on  me ;  and  presenting  the  fatal  lines,  Inquired  if  I  was  not  the  author  of  thero,  and  if  1  had 
iiot  addressed  them  to  the  lady. 

*<  1  confessed  that  I  had  addressed  the  lines  to  the  lady,  but  I  protested  I  had  not  addressed 
her  in  any  other  way. 

**  He  assured  me  that  it  was  no  jesting  matter,  and  forthwith  handed  me  a  challenge ;  at 
the  same  time  remarking  that  he  should  be  happy  to  accommodate  the  matter.  I  expressed 
my  great  willingness  to  have  it  accommodated,  and  asked  in  what  way  it  should  be  done. 
He  replied  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  act  as  my  groomsman.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
obliged  to  him  for  such  a  friendly  offer  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  but  that  I  had  no  idea 
>f  matrimony.  He  then  peremptorily  said  there  was  no  backing.out;  that  I  must  fight.  I 
Tied  to  ridicule  him  out  of  the  affair.  He  took  it  in  high  dudgeon,  and  said  I  would  certainly 
16  posted.  I  prepared  pistols  and  coffee  for  two,  and  we  accordingly  met  on  the  ground.  I 
■jomonstrated ;  but  the  lady*s  brother  and  the  gentleman  who  wished  to  be  my  groomsman 
nsisted  upon  the  duello.  1  stood  two  shots  from  the  furious  brother,  firing  each  time  m3rself 
n  the  air.  His  second  shot  struck  my  watch,  and  as  Judge  Parsons  said,  *  time  kept  me  from 
^mity.'  He  insisted  upon  another  fire,  and  my  patience  became  a  martyr  for  my  life  and 
lied  a  violent  death.  I  grew  angry,  and  determined  not  to  waste  my  saltpetre  like  the 
fragrance  of  Gay's  flower  on  the  desert  air.  I  used  to  be  a  capital  shot,  and  on  the  third  fire 
I  maimed  my  brother-in-law  that  would  be  in  his  right  arm,  and  so  the  affair  ended.  The 
Hicrod  Nino  were  frightened  by  the  report  of  our  pistols,  and  have  never  visited  me  since."  ,^ 

"  The  lines/*  said  Pinckney,  "  the  lines." 

*'  Here  they  are,"  replied  Langdale,  advancing  to  the  book-case,  and  taking  them  from  a 
private  drawer.  *'  Here  they  are,  in  the  identical  condition  in  which  I  gave  them,  and  in 
which  thev  were  returned  to  me." 

m 

Pinckney  opened  the  gilt-edged  note  which  Langdale  banded  him,  and  read  as 
iildlows : —  . 


TO 


WHO,  WHEN  I  KISSED  HER,  ASKED  MB  IF  1  EVER  BLUSHED 


^01  yp,  I  know  whit  'tli  to  blosb, 

I've  often  f«U  the  fueling. 
The  tweet  NuffaAlon  of  its  flash 

O'er  erery  feature  stealing. 

Bat  th«n,  ilenr  matd,  Pre  snoh  a  face, 

So  dark  I  can't  reteal  it; 
For,  though  I  know  I  frel  the  n>ace, ' 

'Twould  seem  that  I  conceal  it. 

Bnt  70U  are  like,  with  snch  a  hue. 

Yon  cloud  of  purest  white, 
IJVhern  hearen's  own  smile  is  stealing  through 

With  all  its  rosy  light. 

Pearest !  I  lore  thv  kisii  to  woo. 

And  think  thee  like  the  flower, 
That  droops  its  head,  yet  yields  its  dew. 

To  tbo  warm  sunbeam's  power. 


And  when  I  press  thy  lips  to  mfne, 

1  lore  thy  ceosuring  themes- 
Fairest  !  from  a  brow  like  thine 
How  sweet  forgirenese  beaoM. 

Beliere  me,  I  thy  sweet  lips  press, 
As  saints  would  press  a  shrine ; 

I  feel  thy  willing  power  to  bless, 
And  wish  that  power  were  mine. 

If  yielding's  wrong,  thv  fairy  brow 
Can  blush  away  the  barm  ; 

We  veil  the  shrine  when'er  the  tow 
Would  violate  its  charm. 

Nay,  detrest,  do  not  be  afiraid. 
And  yet  neem  something  loath ; 

And  while  I'm  kis«inf(,  gentlest  maid, 
Be  blushing  for  us  both." 


*<  Ha,  ha  T*  laughed  Pincltney,  **  the  lady  must  have  thought  that  there  are  as  many  liinds 
f>T  declarations  as  there  are  Puffs,  according  to  Sheridan's  *  Critic*  As  this  could  not  have 
"been  the  declaration  direct,  it  must  have  been  considered  the  declaration  preliminary," 

**  No,  it  was  considered  the  declaration  direct.  The  lady's  susceptibilities  were  quicic, 
sdmost  as  quicli  as  her's  whose  hand  a  gentleman,  when  assisting  her  into  a  carriage,  clianced 
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to  pnm  with  the  hAirnlesi  intentimi  of  preventfaig  her  iVom  lUppfug.  '  O  f  la»  A^/old  Ai^ 
'  if  you  eeme  to  that,  yon  matt  ask  pa.*  " 

**  What  heearae  of  the  lady  ?  "  Inqnfa^  Pinckney. 

**  My  Tolmiteer  groomiman,  no  donbt,  knew  that  thete  was  good  reafont  why  riie  OOglit 
to  be  married,  and  ai  he  could  not  get  rae  to  take  hkr,  he  made  me  happy  hy  proiyy  al 
took  her  himself;  there  was  a  take-In  somewhere,  yon  may  depend  upon  it." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Thk  servant  here  interrupted  the  conversation  between  Pinckney  and  his  master,  by  infivBdag 
'  the  former  that  Mr  Fitzhnrst's  carriage  was  at  the  door  waiting  to  convey  him  to  Holly. 

**  Come,  Langdale,  will  you  not  accompany  me  V  said  Pinckney,  as  he  arose. 

**  Thank  you ;  no,  not  now ;  but  your  friend,  Sidney,  has  been  pressing  me  to  call  oot  snd 
see  him,  and  while  you  are  there,  I  shall  avafl  myself  of  the  invitation ;  make  my  respeeti  to 
the  ladies,  particularly  to  the  fair  Fanny ;  and  remember,  when  yon  come  to  town,  I  shall  HbA 
hart  with  you  if  you  do  not  make  my  house  your  home,  at  least  while  Fltzhnrst^  town-kons 
iff  unoccupied.    Guard  your  heart,  Howard,  if  you  have  any  respect  fbr  bachelorism.** 

**  I  Intend  to  do  so,**  replied  Pinckney,  in  a  gay  tone.  ** '  My  hearts  in  the  Highlaadi»^ 
as  Bums  says,  ''and  I  am  going  to  take  charge  of  it.'* 

**  Keep  close  watch  over  it,"  said  Langdale  as  he  followed  his  friend  to  the  door,  *'orit 
will  refuse  to  quit  the  Higlilands  with  you,  though  you  went  wandering  in  search  of  tbe 
t'other  Ikir  one  that  you  wot  of." 

I^nckney  grasped  his  friend  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  bidding  him  adiea,  entered  ths 
earriage,  which  soon  dashed  away  under  the  guidance  of  Pompey. 

Pinckney  was  alone  in  the  carriage,  and  reclining  back  in  luxurious  ease,  he  gave  his- 
sell  up  to  a  thousand  cheerful  imaginings.  Just  as  the  very  last  rays  of  the  sun  hid 
hidden  themselves  behind  the  hills,  the  carriage  entered  the  lane  leading  to  Holly.  As  the 
wheels  moved  almost  noiselessly'along,  Pinckney  leaned  forward,  and  asked  Pompey  if  thsfe- 
was  any  company  at  the  house.  Pompey  checlted  his  horse  to  a  walk,  and  replied,  "  Tei^ 
Master  Pinckney,  there  be  one  of  young  master's  friends  there,  that  be  come  from  the  infe* 
rior  (interior)  of  the  state ;  he*s  been  there  three  days." 

"  What*8  his  name,  Pompey  ?" 

** Mr  Bradley,  sir;  he  be  an  old  friend  of  young  master's." 

**  I've  heard  of  him,"  said  Pincltney  to  himself.  "  He  is  the  one  of  whom  Sidney  speak* 
praisefully  ;  a  beau,  and  a  man  of  intellect,  and  all  that.     Go  on,  Pompey,"  he  said  aloud. 

Pompey  cracked  his  whip,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  carriage  whirled  around  a  grass- 
plat,  in  th^  centre  of  which  stood  a  holly.bush,  and  Pinckney  aKghted.  He  entered  the 
house  without  rapping,  for  he  was  intimate  enough  with  the  household  te  waive  all  ceremosy. 
He  passed  along  the  hall,  intending  to  enter  the  usual  sitting-room  of  the  family.  As  he  did 
so,  he  glanced  into  a  large  withdrawing  room,  and  there  beheld  Fanny  promenading'^leflaiHg 
on  the  arm  of  a  very  handsome  man,  whom  he  had  no  doubt  was  Mr  Bradley. 

Pinckney  started,  and  the  fiseling  which  shot  through  his  heart  convinced  him  that  of  late 
he  had  not  practised  self-examination.  Not  thinking  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  he  passed 
on  in  the  dire'btion  of  the  chamber  which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  when  the  voioe  d 
Fanny  arrested  him. 

**  Mr  Pinckney,"  she  exclaimed,  **  did  you  not  see  me  ?" 

*'  See  you,"  said  Pinckney,  recovering  himself,  and  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  ''to  be 
sure  I  saw  you.  Miss  Pitzhurst,  and  should  have  felt  your  presence  though  yon  had  besn 
surrounded  by  Egyptian  darkness.  I  passed  by  that  I  might  make  my  toilette  iEt  lor 
your  presence."' 

"  Sttn  eeremonions  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  looking  so  well.  Mr  Pinckney,  allow  me  to  inflh^ 
dooe  yea  to  Mr  Bradley."  The  young  gentlemen  saluted  each  other,  and  Fahny»  still  haldi«C 
Mr  Bradley's  arm,  asked  : 

'*  How  is  Mr  Langdale?" 

**  Well ;  and  he  loaded  rae  with  compliments  to  present " 
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^01  he*i  dompletely  harmless.  I  suppose  now,  that  he  has  had  you  in  care  so  long,  you 
have  returned,  if  possible,  less  romantic,  and  less  of  a  believer  in  love,  than  ever  ?  ** 

**  Quite  the  contrary ;  I  have  been  vindicating  the  tender  passion  so  warmly  from  his  assaults 
and  stoicism,  and  thinliing  so  much  of  you,  that  my  heart  has  turned  to  tinder«  and  a  single 
flash  from  a  bright  eye  will  set  U  in  a  blaze/' 

<"Tl8  lucky  for  you,  then,  sir,"  said  Mr  Bradley,  <'  that  the  twilight  surrounds  us.*' 

**  Yes,  sir  ;  but  you  must  remember,  that  in  this  fair  presence  the  twilight  has  not  always 
fttrrounded  me ;  and  though  it  did,  that  there  are  some  spirits  who 
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So  speaking,  Pinckney  bowed  and  repaired  to  his  apartment,  where  much  of  his  apparel  had 
ten  left. 

**  A  fair-spoken  gentleman,  Miss  Fitzhurst,**  said  Mr  Bradley,  in  a  cold  tone,  as  Piackney's 
footsteps  died  away  in  the  passage. 

"  And  a  fascinating  one,  Mr  Bradley/'  replied  Fanny,  in  a  musing  manner. 

**  Whiskers,  and  all  the  et  cetera  of  a  travelled  gentleman,  I  discover.** 

**  Yes,  sir ;  every  one  of  them,  except  their  vanity  and  passion  for  telling  of  foreign  sights.'' 

**  Very  much  of  a  man  of  the  world,     b  he  callous  to  beauty  and  to  love  ?  ** 

**  He  says  so,"  said  Fanny,  still  musing. 

**  Your  brother  has  spoken  much  to  me  of  him." 

*'  O  1  brother  thinks  him  past  all  parallel." 

**  What  a  confiding  spirit  your  brother  possesses ;  he  flings  his  friendship  with  as  much  reli- 
ance upon  a  friend  as  would  a  woman  upon  a  lover  after  long  years  of  trial  and  observation.** 

"  Flings ! "  exclaimed  Fanny,  passing  from  her  musing  tone,  and  unconsciously  releasing 
her  arm  from  Bradley's  ;  "  upon  my  word,  Mr  Bradley,  you  pronounced  that  word  '  flings  *  as 
fcbough  you  were  about  to  add,  immediately  afterwards,  *  his  friendship  away,'  and  then  the 
tone  of  sarcasm  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  indulge,  has  not  been  for  the  first  time  erroneously 
applied,  though  never  more  erroneously.** 

Bradley  bit  his  lip,  and  asked  Fanny  to  take  his  arm,  which  she  declined,  saying  she  must 
yrepare  for  supper. 

**  You  wish  to  arrange  your  toilette  for  Mr  Pinckney,  do  you  ?*'  he  said. 

"  Certainly,  Mr  Bradley ;  as  Mr  Pinckney  pays  me  that  compliment  I  must  return  it,'*  and 
she  withdrew. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Whbn  Pinokney  entered  his  apartment  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  soliloquised : 

**  Well,  the  state  of  my  heart  is  like  that  of  a  person  who  inhabits  some  romantic  apartment, 
and  who  thinks  he  knows  all  its  appurtenances*«its  whole  condition,  when  suddenly  a  hidden 
spvisg  is  touched  in  the  wall  which  discloses  to  him  scenes  that  he  dreamed  not  of— breathing, 
flowing  pictures  where  be  dreamed  there  was  nothing  but  the  cold  marble.  Ha  !  my  heart 
was  stane,  thougtit  I-^  petrUaotion  brought  about  by  Miss  Clara  Atherton*s  unworthiness, 
sad  never  to  be  impressed  again— when  h>  f  at  the  word— no,  the  look  of  another~.the  marble 
oelts,  the  roek  gives  forth  the  waters.  Is  it  smitten  but  to  flow  fruitlessly  ?  If  I  have  not 
iest  my  sagacity,  this  Mr  Bradley  has  designs  upon  Fanny.  But  it  is  all  folly ;  why  should  I 
yield  to  such  feelings  ?  I  had  given  them  up— I  must  aim  at  some  object  in  life ;  as  it  is,  I  am 
tossed  about  by  every  wayward  circumstance  and  impression.*' 

While  Pinckney  communed  with  himself,  he  arranged  his  toilet  with  more  care  than  a  dls- 
regard  to  the  fair  presence  he  was  about  to  enter  would  warrant  The  servant  rapped  at  his 
door  to  announce  tea  before  he  left  his  mirror.  Tea  was  scarcely  over  when  a  couple  of 
oarriages  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  number  of  Fanny's  city  acquaintances  entered  the  house. 
They  were  her  intimates,  and  hnd  come  nana  ceremonies  as  they  said,  to  make  a  social  party. 
In  the  withdrawing  room  they  formed  a  brilliant  circle.  In  spite  of  himself;  Pinckney  was 
abstracted  and  silent.  Bradley  kept  close  to  Fanny,  and  was  evidently  exerting  all  his  powers 
of  address  to  please  her.     Pinckney  could  not  but  confess  to  himself^  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger 
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says,  that  there  was  a  great  probability  of  success  about  him.     Fanny  was  in  high  ipiriti,  and 
Pinckney  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  Bradley. 

Miss  Moreland  and  Colonel  Bentley  were  of  the  party,  and  a  short  time  after  their  frriTal, 
Sarah  Grattan,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  Fanny,  entered  the  room.  Pinckney  took  a  leit 
beside  her,  and  they  entered  into  conversation,  but  their  thoughts  wandered  from  each  other; 
for  Sarah  could  not  but  perceive  that  Sidney  was  apparently  deeply  uiterested  in  Miss  Mon- 
land,  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  while  Pinckney  had  not  yet  gained  his  self-possenioo. 
With  a  searching  eye  he  glanced  at  Bradley,  and  discovered,  as  he  thought,  something  k 
his  manner  that  implied  a  consciousness  of  Pinckney's  feelings,  and  of  his  own  poiren  of 
pleasing. 

In  a  morbid  mood,  Pinckney  rose  and  left  the  room.  He  passed  out  of  the  house,  notwift* 
standing  the  chilliness  of  the  evening,  and  sauntered  forth  under  the  noble  oaks  that  fim 
an  extensive  park  beside  the  mansion. 

.'*  What  a  fool  am  I,'*  said  he ;  *'  where  is  my  boasted  self-control?  gone  to  the  winds.  Aoi 
I  really  in  love  with  tanny  ?  This  Mr  Bradley  thinks  so,  'tis  evident;  and  what  a  conscioni 
air  of  success  he  bears  about  him.  I  found  her  hanging  on  his  arm— he  is  an  old  acquaintanee 
-~has  been  here  for  days,  and — yes,  thinks  himself  successful.  I  thought  I  had  created  to 
interest  in  her  feelings,  and  while  I  thought  so  I  forgot  to  examine  my  own,  and  deemed  then 
but  passingly  awakened.  My  senses  are  not  in  the  best  plight,  and  this  night  air  won*i  itriog 
them  anew.     This  Bradley  is  a  man  of  manner,  and,  they  say,  of  intellect.** 

As  this  last  thought  passed  his  mind,  Pinckney  entered  the  house,  paused  at  the  'drawing* 
room  door,  and  then  passed  on  into  the  library.  He  stood  leaning  against  a  book- case  in  deep 
abstraction,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Fanny  entered. 

"  Ah,  Mr  Pinckney  !*'  she  exclaimed,  "  what  makes  you  such  a  truant  from  gay  company  ?' 

**  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  but  for  one  moment,'*  said  Pinckney,  as  he  gently  doied 
the  door ;  **  but  for  one  moment.*' 

The  impassioned  tone  in  which  he  spoke  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  Fanny ;  the 
lively  expression  of  her  countenance  became  subdued,  and  she  looked  on  him  with  emotioni) 
in  which  there  was  evidently  some  surprise. 

**"  Miss  Fitzhurst,  listen  to  me ;  I  cannot  control  my  feelings— why  should  I  hide  them?   1 
have  been  a  wanderer,  you  know,  in  other  lands,  and  there  for  a  passing  hour  I  deemed  mj 
feelings  interested ;  they  were  interested  in  one  who  soon  broke  the  charm.     I  left  JBurope 
with  the  conviction  that  the  shadow  of  the  wing  of  love,  not  even  upon  his  flight,  should  ever 
cross  my  heart  again.  '  I  held  it  a  romance  which  thereafter  was  to  be  to  me  like  the  bowl  that 
was  broken  and  the  wine  that  was  spilt ;  a  romance  that  pleased  me  but  for  a  moment,  anid 
left  me  the  next  to  feel  but  more  keenly  the  dull  reality  to  which  sober  truth  abandoned  me. 
Since  then,  I  have  mftde  a  jest  of  love  and  of  myself  for  fancying  that  I  was  possessed  of  the 
emotion  —  yes,  made  a  jest  of  it  until  1  saw  and  knew  you,  and  even  then  I  struggled  with 
my  own  heart  as  man  never  struggled.     1  cultivated  the  stoicism  which  Langdale  inculcatei> 
and  tried  to  hug  it  to  my  heart  as  a  miser  would  his  gold.     1  struggled  in  vidn  :  there  was  a 
fair  image  there  that  melted  the  icy  philosophy.    I  saw  you  to-night ;  I  saw  aqother  atteotifs 
to  you,  and  the  truth— the  full  conviction  of  the  state  of  my  affections — rushed  upon  me  with 
a  force  which  I  could  not  resist  or  conceal.   I  have  been  wandering  this  half  hour  in  the  pari^, 
trying  in  vain  to  school  my  feelings  into  something  like  a  fitness  for  society.   .  I  could  not— I 
could  not.  I  repaired  hither  to  look  at  some  old  sentence  of  philosophy,  and  catch  the  feellnf» 
when  you — the  bright  creator  of  all  this  tumult  in  a  heart  I  deemed  callous  to  your  sex,  entered. 
Forgive  me ;  I  know  I  have  been  hasty ;  but  as  you — but,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  as  you  value  the 
peace  of  mind  of  another,  think  of  what  I  say  when  I  declare  how  much  I  love  you." 

At  this  moment  the  library  door  opened,  and  Mr  Bradley  appeared. 

In  the  meantime  the  feelings  of  Sarah  Grattan,  who  still  sat  in  the  withdrawing  room, 
were  as  disquieted  as  those  of  her  late  companion.  Colonel  Bentley  had  taken  Pinckney's 
place  when  he  left  the  room,  and,  being  fond  of  teasing,  and  not  indifferent  to  Sarah  himself, 
and  suspecting  her  interest  in  Sidney,  he  said— 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  news.  Miss  Grattan?" 

"  What  news,  colonel  ?**  she  asked. 

**  Why,  that  our  friend  Sidney  is  to  marry  Miss  Moreland.** 
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Ah,"  said  Sarah  faintly ;  ** yes, yes — is  it  so ?' 

**  A  fact  I  have  every  reason  to  believe." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Rachellina,  in  all  the  dignity  of  antiquated  maidenhood,  approached 
Am  in  her  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  colonel  said  to  her — **  Miss  fiLachellina, 
Bin  just  telling  Miss  Sarah  of  the  news ;  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  heard  it,  and  she  seems 
irprised  at  hearing  it." 

«•  What  is  it.  Colonel  BenUey  ?" 

*'  That  my  friend  Sid  is  to  change  the  name  of  Miss  More^and." 

**  I  don't  see  why  Miss  Grattan  should  be  surprised,"  said  Miss  Rachellina,  sharply,  for  at  the 
.oment  Fanny's  jests  with  her  brother  with  regard  to  Sarah  arose  in  her  memory  ;  **  I  don't 
(e  why  Miss  0.*attun  should  be  surprised,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  most  desirable  match  in  every 
ispect.  Miss  Moreland's  family  is  highly  respectable  in  every  way ;'  her  connections  are  all 
nong  our  first  people ;  she  has  been  brought  up  in  the  very  best  of  society,  and  is  an  accom- 
lahed,  fashionable,  and  beautiful  woman." 

So  speaJiing,  with  a  stern  glance  at  Sarah,  Miss  Rachellina  passed  on.  A  few  moments 
%«rwards  Sidney  went  up  to  Sarah,  and  said  to  her  that  arrangements  which  he  had  been  making 
ith  Miss  Moreland  to  pay  a  yisit  to  some  of  her  acquaintance  with  her  for  a  few  days,  had 
revented  him  from  taking  a  seat  by  her  sooner,  when  Miss  Rachellina  called  him  to  her,  ani 
ive  him  some  commission  to  execute  in  another  room.  Sarah's  heart  sunk  within  her. 
!olonel  Bentley  not  suspecting  the  depth  of  her  emotions,  but  observing  her  ashy  paleness, 
ipposed  she  was  seized  with  sudden  indisposition,  and  exclaimed— 

*'  Bless xme.  Miss  Grattan  !  you  are  ill." 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  yes — rather  so.  May  I  take  your  arm,  and  will  you  walk  with  me  into  the 
^n  air  for  a  moment?  the  room  is  close — I  shall  recover  myself  in  a  moment." 

**  Certainly,  certainly ;"  and  the  colonel  assisted,  her  out  of  the  room.  Arrived  in  the 
Qtry,  she  begged  him  to  wait  for  a  moment ;  and,  hurrying  to  the  chamber  where  she  had 
Bposited  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  she  returned,  and  taking  his  arm,  went  out  into  the  air. 

"  I  really  wish  that  I  were  at  home,*'  said  she.  **  1  feel,  indeed,  ill." 

**  You  had  better  enter  the  house,  Miss  Grattan,  and  go  to  a  chamber,  and  lie  down.'* 

**  No,  no ;  I  thank  you — no.  Colonel,  is  not  that  carriage  there,  with  the  lamp  burning, 
le  one  in  which  you  came  out  ?" 

*<  It  is.  Miss  Grattan." 

"  Do— do,  then,  in  pity's  sake,  let  your  driver  take  me  home.*' 

**  Certainly :  if  you  wish  it  I  will  accompany  you,  but  had  you  not  better  remain  here  ?" 

**  Indeed  1  must  not ;  my  uncle  will  expect  me.     You  need  not  accompany  me.** 

**  It  gives  me  pleasure,  if  you  will  go,"  said  the  colonel,  and  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
ad  gave  the  driver  directions. 

Before  they  arrived  at  Mr  Elwood's,  Sarah,  by  a  powerful  effort,  had  somewhat  rallied  her 
)!rits.  She  contrived  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  cheerfulness,  that  she  was  much  better  as  they 
rove  to  the  door,  and  the  colonel,  after  handing  her  in,  and  lingering  for  a  fow  minutes,  bid 
er  adieu. 

Sarah  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  requested  him  to  make  apologies  for  her  to  Fanny.  He 
remised  to  do  so,  and  the  coach  drove  off.  Sarah  stood  unconsciously  gazing  after  it,  when 
Br  uncle  came  up  to  her,  and  said — 

**  Sarah,  you're  soon  home ;  suppose  you  got  tired  of  the  flummery  there,  child.  I  got  a 
tter  from  Bronson  to-day ;  he  expressed  bushels  of  love  for  you.  He  pressed  me  very  much 
pon  your  marrying  him.     Come,  girl ;  come,  now ;  don't  dilly-dally  so ;  say  when.** 

*'  Uncle,  in  mercy  spare  me,upon  that  subject." 

**  Spare  the  devil,  Snrah  ;  I  tell  you  it  must  be.     Now,  that's  a  good  g!ri;  say  when." 

'*  Spare  me  now  a  little  while,  and  you  may  dispose  of  me  as  you  choose,"  said  Sarah,  in 
Q  agonised  tone,  and  she  passed  into  thb  house,  and,  lifting  a  light,  repaired  to  her  chamber. 

Poor  Juliet  in  her  a^ony  was  not  sadder  than  Sarah  that  night.  She  took  her  needle- 
work, an()  fried,  by  a  strong  effort,  to  compose  her  mind ;  but,  alas !  the  mdurnful  tales  of 
lighted  love  that  nurse  Agnes  was  so  fond  of  telling  her,  rose  so  vividly  to  her  memor}',  that 
liey  seemed  to  pass  between  her  and  the  wall,  as  though  she  were  sitting  at  a  play — more  as 
tiough  she  witnessed  the  reality.  Her  mind  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  story  of  Jane  Lovell— 
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her  fearful  end,  and  the  desolation  that  fell  upon  her  parents,  and  their  deaths  seemed  to  pre 
like  a  weight  at  her  heart.  Sarah  often  attempted  poetry,  though  she  was  too  medett 
show  any  of  her  attempts  to  even  her  nearest  friends.  .  The  following  fragment  wUeh  i 
blotted  with  many  tears  as  she  wrote  it,  and  thus  found  in  weeping  some  relief^  may,  periM| 
dimly  shadow  forth  to  the  reader  her  emotions.  They  were  written  sobk  days  ite  II 
event : 


He  never  eaid  he  loTed  me. 

Or  vowed  to  me  a  tow  ; 
Yet,  when  I  vecoUcet  hie  imito, 

Methinke  I  hear  him  now. 
'  Vor  he  wooM  tell  ef^ioee  who  loved. 

And  tell  their  tal*  w>  true, 
And  nse  upon  me  whfu  he  told, 

Ae  if  he  meentto  woo ; 
And  If  he  wMMdthat  I  ahovld  love. 

Would  he  not  love  me  too  f 

For  he  would  ever  talk  of  loire. 

And  ray  tnie  hearu  ahe«ld  be 
An  echo  of  eaidi  other**  thenghte  ■ 

A  oeaaelea*  conatancy. 
And  he  would  take  my  hand  andaaille. 

And  aay  'twaa  paaainy  litlr ; 
And  when  I  bowed  my  head  to  tflnah, 

He*d  nart  nry  braided  hair. 
And  whiaper  bovoing  words  to  mo 

As  fervent  aa  a  prayer. 

He*d  tell  me  of  the  poet*t  tale, 

Which  it  but  told  to  proTe, 
Why  the  maid  abould  ioto  tat  ever. 

And  marry  with  her  lore. 
Thua,  when  ne  told  what  happy  thonghta 

Into  my  heart  wcnld  tteal, 
Metbooght,  too,  that  hi*  very  look 

Did  happy  tboai^ta  reveal ; 
Bnt  maybe  lore's  a  phdntaay 

That  only  maidena  feel. 

•  •  •  a  • 

I  reooUeet  the  e^peniag  well, 

The  moon  waa  bright  above. 
And  heav*n,  and  earth,  and  ill  aiound, 

Seemed  telling  of  their  Iwve. 
He  told  me  pf  two  partiug  lorera 

Allotting  tfuch  an  bour 
To  bloM  tbe  ligbt  of  yon  far  star. 

And  by  ita^looefal  power 
To  TOW  tbefr  hearta  in  every  fate. 

Whatever  •umna  might  lower. 

We  roved  along  the  clear  •tream's  aide, 

Down  by  the  aged  tree— 
Tbe  mooobeamt  o*er  tbe  rustling  leaves 

Seemed  to  flit  and  flee. 
And  thus,  all  tremuloiM  tbe  wave 

Mirrored  tbe  light  above, 
like  one  who  feels,  yet  fram  so  tell. 

Her  early  hope  of  love ; 
Yet  wildly  will  her  young  heart  beat, 

Aa  the  trambliug  ripples  rove. 

And  further  down,  the  ahadelara  wave 

Received  within  its  bre«uit 
Heaven,  and  all. its  bouts  ni  stars. 

Like  love  wImni  ail  oonfesaed. 
Thus  is  it  that  our  wayward  life 

Is  like  a  wayward  stream— 
There,  and  not  a  ray  can  pierce. 

And  here,  there's  but  a  gleam; 
While  further  down,  the  cloudless  wave 

Reflects  a  doodlesa  beam. 

Here  and  there  a  meteor  atar 

Fell  from  the  holy  Hky, 
As  hope  that  is  not  Used  in  heaven 

Is  always  sure  to  die. 
I've  thooKht  siore,  iu  a  mnaing  mood, 

01  treacbenms  memwry, 
The  lover  s  star  it  wm  that  fell. 

And  love  uo  more  should- be. 
Many  a  olght  I'll  see  It  yet. 

But  there'a  a  dood  on  me. 


The  merry  atream  waa  rippling  on, 

It  seemed  a  Hviag  beini:, 
Olerifving  Him  above-- 

All'kiiowing,  and  an-seing. 
It  stole  along,  in  waveleoa  baato. 

Over  tbe  maiden's  aleep. 
Under  the  rock,  and  by  the  wlUow, 

RoUieg  dark  and  deep. 
'TIS  said,  her  spirit  reats  at>at. 

And  haa  fbrgot  10  weep. 

1,  weeping,  told  the  maldea'a  tale, 

And  pointed  oat  the  willow 
That  weepa  for  ever  o*er  the  fhte 

Of  the  love  foraaken'a  pOtow. 
In  teodereat  tone  be  told  me 

'I  ehoald-iioc  aeek  the  spot* 
That  my  heart  woold  be  too  moonM 

If  thua  I  mourned  her  lot. 
S«t  now  Pm  there  the  live-Ieng  day, 

Bememhering— bnt  IJaqgot* 

Oh,  God !  and  when  I  view  (he  stream 

A  rolling  on  in  peace, 
Methiaks  that  if  I  slept  with  her. 

My  troubled  thoughts  would  oeara ; 
For  It  ever  seemn  to  woo  me— 

That  quiet,  holy  stream, 
And  for  me  it  has  no  false  smile. 

And  there  i  could  not  dream. 
I  am  not  what  I  u«ed  to  be, 

Alas !  I  cannot  seem. 

*Tis  said  that  she  he  seeks  to  woo 

Is  fairest  of  tbe  throng. 
And  gayest  in  tlie  hraghfog  bowers 

Of  revelry  and  song. 
He  used  to  braid  wild  flowers  for  me. 

But  now,  with  altered  tone. 
He  tells  how  soou  the  flowers  wQl  fadSr 

And  what  a  splendid  aone— 
And  vows  he  never  Inred  but  her. 

And  loves  but  her  alone. 

HIv  hope  has  been  a  late4Hnrn  flower 

Nipt  by  an  early  frost ; 
When  the  flower  was  blooming  brigbtait 

All  its  bloom  was  loot. 
The  maid  who  builds  tbe  airy  dream, 

ForgetH  It  must  depart — 
Tbe  bird  will  fly  the  drooping  flower. 

And  hope  the  broken  heart. 


I  feel  I  am  an  orpbsn  now. 
With  tbe  abiding  sorrow, 

That  I  am  all  forlorn  to»(tay, 
And  mast  be  90  to-morrow. 


Tis  said  that  hope  is  everywhere. 
Even  with  the  broken-hearted — 

It  smiled  upon  me  when  we  met. 
Where  was  it  when  we  parted  f 

The  fairi'st  flowers  we  know  must  bllghtf 
Tbe  f  arth  is  tempest  riven. 

Tbe  maiden  jeives  her  heart  in  love- 
When  given,  all  is  given ; 

Though  earth  forsakes  the  broken  i 
There's  alwaya  hope  in  heaven* 


HOWASt^  PmCKNBY. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

B  twilight  gathered  in  on  the  eyening  of  Sarah's  sad  retnm  home,  a  hambler  personage  of 
ir  tale,  Peggy  Blossom,  might  have  been  seen  emerging  from  the  cabin  of  annt  Agnes.  Her 
ee  wore  a  melancholy  expression,  and  she  looked  ronnd  as  if  she  were  surprised  it  was  so 
mr  niglit.  Her  grandmother  was  ill,  and  had  frequently  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see 
gpaes,  saying,  that  the  cheerful  voice  and  conversation  of  the  old  woman  would  comlbrt  her. 
ant  Agnes  had  promised  to  visit  granny  Gammon  the  next  day.  With  a  quick,  but  not  at 
leerftd  a  step  as  was  usual  with  her,  Peggy  turned  along  the  old  road  by  the  mill.  To 
iguile  the  loneliness  of  the  way,  she  carolled  forth,  as  if  with  a  light  heart,  the  foUowfaig 
sag,  which  was  known  in  Springdale  as  the  composition  of  a  drunken  shoemaker,  just  such  a 
Stonter  Johnny*  as  Bums  has  described  in  his  <  Tam  0*Shanter.* 

THB  MBHRY  MILLER. 

•>  Ol  »y  BMiOiar^  «lwaf  •  Moldlaff 
At  tbe  miller  in  the  glen ; 
And  my  father,  be  jott  oalle  Urn 
The  very  wont  of  loeB. 

B«t  Pre  Men  the  merry  miller. 

And  Um  miller  hae  eoott  me ; 
Bmt  not  throogh  father's  ^ect,  my  Joe, 

Did  I  the  miller  aee. 

O  I  I*?o  Men  ihe  merry  miller, 

I  SMC  Mm  in  the  glen ; 
A»d  the  aUn  that  ebooo  to  brightly^ 

They  only  know  the  when. 

AmA  tho  itan  that  •bono  no  brightly, 

They  will  not  tell  tbe  tale ; 
B«it  Pre  Men  tho  merry  miller. 

And  trne  lore  shall  pr^? ail. 


The  leoiy  tree  wm  o*et  mj  bead. 

And  I  was  in  my  pride  ; 
The  stream  was  smiling  at  my  foot. 

The  miller  by  my 


Bnt  one  abort  day  the  mill  shall  attopt 
While  off  to  eboreb  we  alaal ; 

And  lea? e  my  mother  scolding  thare— 
A  scolding  for  her  meal. 

Bnt  one  short  day  tho  mill  ihan  slop* 

And  then  my  merry  mill,  ' 
CUek,  clack,  tho  hmj  wboel  ahaB  go. 

And  Uck  shall  go  the  tiU. 


O !  merry  is  the  mill,  my  Joe, 
And  merry  rings  the  siller. 

And  merry  is  tbo  miller's  wife. 
And  merry  is  the  aviUa^" 


Ai  Pogfy  was  humming  over  for  the  third  time  the  last  verse  of  the  song,  she  heard  foot- 
tepB  behind  her,  and,  on  turning  round.  Jack  Gordon  stepped  up  to  her,  and  said,— 
^  The  merry  miller,  and  the  merry  miller*s  wife ;  I  suppose  that's  Hardy  and  yourscU^ 

**  And  suppose  it  was,**  replied  Peggy,  in  a  careless  tone. 

M  But,  by  — — !  I  won't  suppose  it  was,"  said  Gordon,  angnly ;  **  Hardy  would  do  Hke  Joe 
EBtt,  all  he  could  to  injure  Bob ;  and  I  did  all  I  eould  to  save  him,  and  I  expect  otlier  returns 
hrit.'* 

**  You  must  go  to  Bobby  for  returns,  Mr  Gordon ;  I  have  none  to  make.** 

**  None  to  make  !  I  have,  then.  You  must  marry  me,  Peggy,— yes,  must,  or  you,  and 
four  granny,  and  your  Bobby,  your  cousin  Bobby,  will  rue  the  day  you  ever  saw  John 
OHdon.** 

«•  I  me  it  now,"  said  Peggy. 

*<  You  do,  hey?  you  shall  rue  it  worse  than  this ;  for  what  do  you  rue  it ?  tell  me  what 
harm  have  I  done  to  you — and  have  you  uot  madc^a  fool  of  me?" 

**  Mr  Gordon,  I  want  to  have  no  quarrel  with  you — why  can't  you  let  me  alone  ?  why  do 
fOtt  beset  my  path  in  this  way?** 

**  Your  path-- beset  your  path ;  didn't  you  show  me  all  sorts  of  favours  over  the  other 
^hips  when  t  first  saw  you  ?    Did  you  not,  I  ask  you  ?"  said  Gordon,  in  a  stem  tone. 

^  My  ftwouTs,  as  you- call  them,  are  my  own,  Mr  Gordon,  and  I  can  give  them  as  I  please 
*-4t's  enough  for  you.  I  don't  see,  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  yoii,  how  you  can  beset 
Wm  hi  this  way;  it's  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  have  no  ikvours  for  you." 

^  Yss^  but  I  have  favours  for  you  t"  exclaimed  Gordon ;  **  an'  death  and  destraction  shall 
9tmm  ef  this  before  I'm  jilted  in  this  foshiom  Do  you  think  Ml  be  made  a  fool  and  lidi- 
iplttle  of  by  a  girl,  and  eome  and  go  at  her  beck  and  call  ?  No  !  onoe  when  I  talked  to  you 
About  having  me,  you  didnt  refuse ;  you  said  nothing ;  you  as  much  as  gave  eonsent.    Ye« 
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took  preienti  from  roe ;  you  knew  that  the  looking-glou  was  meant  for  you— you  htd  it 
bangfing  ap  in  your  house — and  you  must  take  a  miff  all  at  once,  and  send  it  to  the  village,  sod 
get  it  broke  by  the  way,  and  I  must  have  the  clowns  and  fools  laughing  at  me.  No !  by  hell 
I  won't  stand  it !  you  must  have  me,  Peggy.  You  listened  to  me  once,  why  not  listen  to  me 
again?'*' 

**  Listening  is  not  consenting,  Mr  Gordon.  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  don't  like  yoa,  I 
can't  like  you,  and  I  won*t  like  you.** 

"  Peggy*  don't  drive  roe  desperate,**  said  Gordon,  laying  his  hand  with  some  violence  on  her 
shoulder.  **  You  must  have  me ;  I've  sworn  it ;  and  through  death  and  destruction  I'll  wsdt 
before  I  let  you  off.** 

Peggy  was  frightened  at  the  deep  vindictive  tone  of  Gordout  and  walked  on  rapidly  witli- 
out  saying  a  word.  He  kept  up  with  her,  however,  and  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  efSscft 
which  he  had  produced,  and  by  such  means  he  hoped  to  control  her,  for  he  said— 

**  111  see  you  dead  before  I'll  suffer  you  to  jilt  me  in  this  way.  Do  you  think  Til  have  the 
whole  village  laughing  at  me  ?  What  I  offer  you  is  fair^honourabie— -what  you  listened  to: 
and  because  foliss  don't  choose  to  like  me,  and  that  infernal  old  buck- roe  huseey  (alluding  to 
Miss  Rachellina)  don't  approve  of  my  conduct,  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  give  up  for  them? 
Blast  them,  I'll  bum  them  out  first.  If  you  make  me  desperate,  Peggy,  you  must  take  whst 
it  brings.** 

**  Do  you  make  such  threats  in  the  face  of  the  law  ?**  said  Peggy,  endeavonring  to  nlljr 
her  spirit,  which  was  not  a  tame  one. 

*'  Yes !"  exclaimed  Gordon  furiously,  *'  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth.  Your  treatneot 
is  such  lately  that  my  mind*s  made  up.  You  wouldn't  even  speak  to  me  in  the  villsge  the' 
other  day — my  mind's  made  up.  You  must  stop  here  on  this  very  spot,  and  give  me  yoor 
promise,  or  worse  will  come  of  it  ;**  and  as  Gordon  spoke,  he  stopped  and  seized  her  bsod, 
but  in  an  instant  he  released  his  grasp  on  hearing  the  voices  of  persons  who  were  evidentlf 
lidvancing  towards  them.  On  hearing  them,  Peggy  darted  away  from  Gordon,  and  hastened 
on  to  meet  them.  Gordon  sprang  after,  and  seizing  her,  bid  her  stop  and  listen  to  biok 
**  At  least  promise  to  say  nothing  about  this,"  he  said  ;  **  Til  come  and  see  you  to-morrow— 
don't  make  me  desperate." 

This  fear  of  exposure  on  the  part  of  Gordon  gave  courage  to  Peggy,  aqd  she  broke  from 
him  and  advanced.  Gordon  turned  for  a  moment,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  passing  towsidi< 
the  hills,  and  then,  with  a  careless  air,  followed  Peggy,  who  soon  met  those  whose  voices  tbey 
had  heard.  They  proved  to  be  her  cousin  Bobby  and  Hardy  the  miller.  Hardy  was  aUiuti 
honest  fellow,  and  one  of  Peggy's  admirers.     He  glanced  at  Gordon,  and  said— 

**  Good  evening,  Miss  Peggy.  How  are  you,  Gordon  ?  Miss  Peggy,  I  reckon  yoa  tod 
Gordon  have  been  sparking  it,  as  you  are  together  here." 

**  Sparking  it,*'  said  Peggy,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  **  together  here ;  I  hope  this  is  tbo 
last  time  Mr  Gordon  and  I  will  ever  be  together— with  my  free  will  we  shall  never  nee^ 
again.  ** 

•♦  There,  Jack  Gordon  !*'  exclaimed  Bobby,  "  I  hope  you'll  mind  that." 

"  Mind  !  O,  certainly  T'  replied  Gordon  ;  **  I'll  mind  whatever  a  woman  says  to  me,  or  indi 
a  mighty  man  as  yourself,  Mr  Robert  Gammon." 

"  Vm  man  enough  for  you.  Jack  Gordon  !**  said  Bobby,  poising  himself  upon  his  longest  leg 
and  supporting  his  equilibrium  with  the  point  of  his  lame  one. 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1"  laughed  Gordon,  in  bitter  derision. 

"John  Gordon,"  said  Peggy,  with  firmness,  and  even  with  dignity, « there's  been  enough 
of  this  ;  go  your  way.  Never  come  to  my  granny's  again — never  speak  to  me  again.  1  teH 
you  here,  before  Robert  Gammon  and  Mr  Hardy,  that  I  despise  and  hate  you ;  that  yoa 
have  been  a  pest  to  me,  and  I'm  thanlsful  that  this  has  happened,  for  I  shan't  be  tormented  by 
you  any  more." 

**  You  don't  know  that,  Peggy,  my  giri,"  said  Gordon,  affecting  to  laugh.  "  I'll  call  sfld 
see  you  when  you're  hi  a  better  humour,  but  I  won't  tell  tales  out  of  school.  Good^byo* 
.cousin  Bobby;  I  reckon  you  think  yourself  man  enough  for  cousin  Peggy  too,  don't  JfWi? 
ha,  ha  1"    So  speaking,  Gordon  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  the  bills. 
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VOLUME  1I.-CHAPTER  I. 

PoscTUAL  to  hor  promise,  nana  Agnes,  or  as  she  was  commonly  called,  aunt  Agnes,  visited 
graony  Gammon  on  the  ensuing  day.  Agnes  thought  the  old  crone  very  ill,  so  much  so  that 
she  determined  to  remain  with  her.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  fall  races ;  and  Bobhy,  with 
the  assistance  of  Pompey,  who  had  laid  up  the  odd  change  which  his  master  and  others  had 
|if60  him,  had  established  a  booth  on  the  ground  for  the  double  purpose  of  seeing  the  sport, 
of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  notwithstanding  the  injury  he  had  received  in  indulging  in 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  a  little  money. 

Peggy  and  aunt  Agnes  were  the  watchers  by  the  humble  bed  of  granny  Gammon.  The 
light  of  life  in  the  invalid  was  waning  fast  to  extinction.  She  seemed  like  one  who  was  sinking 
to  sleep  after  a  long  and  toilsome  day's  work,  but  whom  the  excess  of  labour  had  made  restless, 
ftr  she  moved  at  intervals,  and  would  open  her  eyes  languidly  for  a  moment  as  she  tried  "to 
change  her  position.  The  wrinkled  face,  the  freckled  forehead,  the  cheeks  and  chin  covered 
with  large  moles,  the  thin  and  huetoss  lips,  over  which  its  muscles  had  no  control,  all  betokened 
bodily  debility,  that  could  not  under  any  circumstance  hold  the  vital  spark  long,  and  which 
now  was  about  to  yield  it  without  nature  having  the  strength  to  make  an  effort  to  hold  it. 

The  old  woman's  mind  evidently  wandered  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  for  at  times 
she  would  pick  the  bed-clothes  as  though  she  were  picking  cotton  ;  and  when  Towser,  that 
Bobby  had  left  behind,  barked  as  the  numerous  carriages  and  other  vehicles  rattled  to  the 
races,  gpranny  Gammon  would  in  a  querulous  tone  call  to  Bobby  not  to  teaze  the  dog,  or  bid 
the  animal  be  still  and  let  her  go  to  sleep.  Then,  again,  she  would  rouse  herself,  ask  after 
Bobby,  speak  reprovingly'of  the  races,  and  turn  and  talk  to  Agnes  upon  religious  topics,  as  If 
she  sought  ghostly  consolation. 

'*  You  must  not  be  cast  down,  child.  '*  said  Agnes,  in  a  low  voice  to  Peggy,  In  one  of  those 
periods  when  the  patient  appeared  to  sleep ;  **  you  must  not  be  cast  down,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  your  graikdmother  could  live  long ;  and  yet,"  she  continued,  in  a  musing 
tone  to  bcrsolf, "  I  thought  I  should  go  first  as  I  am  the  oldest,  but  all  in  God*s  appointed  time. 
Peggn^,  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  that  when  you  grow  old  you  may  look  back  without  regret, 
and  fbrward  with  hope.  (Peggy  was  weeping  bitterly. )  Child  !  it  is  natural  that  you  should 
weep,  for  your  gprandmothcr  is  Aear  and  dear  to  you,  but  we're  all  in  the  hands  of  a  merciftxl 
God.    He  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  what  we  take  for  evil  is  meant  for  good." 

*<  What  shall  I  do— what  shall  I  do— what  will  Bobby  do,"  said  Peggy,  sobbing  aloud,  « if 
gitnny  dies  ?** 

'*  Don't  laugh  so,  child,"  said  the  old  grandmother,  making  a  restless  movement  with  her 
bands,  **  when  you  know  I'm  ailing."  Then  opening  her  eyes  and  casting  them  on  Agnes,  she 
continued  after  a  pause,  **  Aunty,  you're  kind  to  come  and  see  me — do  you  know  I  am  like 'to 
die  ?  Now  ain't  it  strange  that  the  youngest  should  die  first — ain't  it  a  strange  ordering  of 
Providence  ?" 

*«  We  are  all  in  God's  hands,'*  said  Agnes,  reverently  looking  up. 

Thus  passed  the  day.  Half  an  hour  after  night  Bobby  returned  from  the  races,  and  stealing 
in  quietly  to  his  cousin  Peggy's  side,  he  asked  how  his  granny  was. 

**  Awful  bad,  Bobby,"  said  Peggy,  "  awfUl ;  what  did  you  do  at  the  races  ?" 

*'  First  rate,"  said  Bobby ;  **  1  had  such  a  run  from  fellows  that  spent  money  like  water- 
see  here  (producing  a  handful  of  money  tied  up  in  the  end  of  a  pocket  handkerchief).  Poor 
granny,  you  know,  cousin  Peggy,  she  was  always  wishing  as  how  that  'we  had  a  cow  of  our 
own.  Well,  there  was  a  first  rate  cow  and  calf  raffled  for  at  the  races  for  fifty  dollars.  Jack 
Qordon  was  there  knocking  round  and  spending  money  like  dirt,  and  corned  at  that ;  so  he 
takes  a  chnnce  for  five  dollars — he's  always  good  luck— so  he  wins  lier.  Then  he  come  to 
»e  and  made  friends,  you  know ;  that  is  he  wanted  to — he  spent  money,  hard  Silver,  treating 
the  fellows  at  my  booth  all  day.  So  I  couldn't  but  be  civt(  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  said  as  liow 
fa*  wat  in  a  pet  when  he  said  them  aggravating  things.     Well,  he  stuck  to  it  that  I  should 
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take  the  cow  and  calf;  he*d  let  *em  gpo,  he  said,  at  twenty,  cash.  There'd  been  a  fellow  treat, 
ing  round  at  my  booth,  an'  I  had  changed  a  twenty  for  him ;  there,  said  Jack  Grordoo,  give 
me  tl;iat  note  and  take  the  cow  and  calf.  Well,  you  know,  cousin  Peggy,  if  I  don't  like  Jack 
Gordon,  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  an'  I'd  just  as  lieve  get  one  out  of  him  as  anybody.  Now 
granny  '11  have  a  cow,  won't  she  V* 

The  bed  of  the  invalid  was  in  the  comer  of  the  only  room  that  the  cabin  contained  ^  a 
Tfngfa  pair  of  staiss^  led  to  a  loft  where  Bobby  slept ;  and  it  was  in  the  eoraer,  by  tho  atiin!^ 
tluft  he  held  this  conversatiea  ia  a  whisper  with  his  cousin.  His  granny  waa  in  •>  letlNngf, 
feam  which  bis  entranee  bad  not  roused  her.  Agaes  sat  beside  her,  watching  amrioiHiy  btr 
eauBtenance. 

At  thianiOBient,  without  the  inmates  of  the  cabin  having  heard  the  least  somd  of  appfowh* 
log  footsteps  or  voiees,  the  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  a  constable  and  sevaral  aHHT 
persons  roughly  ent-ered. 

The  ooostable  glanoed  rooad  the  roam,  and  on  beholding  Bobby,  who  waa  ia  the  aetof 
eihibitiDg  his  money  to  Peggy,  he  walked  up  to  him,  and  seizing  hln  by  the  shoulder,  said, 

**  Come,  young  man,  give  me  op  that  money ;  I'm  sorry  lor  you,  but  you're  eaught  at  laA^ 

*^  In  God's  name,  what's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Agnes ;  **  have  you  no  req>ect  lor  the  aged  aai 
tke  dying,  to  break  ia  the  house  hi  this  way  ?* 

Here  Gordon  entered  the  cabiii»  and  sakl,  in  a  tone,  of  which  he  eould  not  stifle  the  valf* 
irfty— 

<«  Hell  not  deny  it;  whereisit?"  The  constable  handed  Gordonabank  bill.  «Thcr%** 
said  Gordon,  **  did  you  not  give  me  that  note  for  my  cow  ?— look  at  that  other  moaey,  damn  ne^ 
if  it  aia't  the  same  kind.  Peggy,  how  do  you  do?  Oidat  you  give  me  that  note,  coaiia 
Bobby?" 

The  constable,  rough  as  he  appeared,  was  struck  with  compassion  on  beholding  tiie  aged 
and  sick  grandmother^  as  she  opoied  her  eyes,  and  gazed  on  them  in  bewildennent,  and  the' 
unutterable  astonishment  and  anguish  depicted  in  Peggy's  leaturee ;  he  therefore  said  to  Bebbf, 

**  See,  Bob  Gammoo,  I  just  say  to  you,  that  you  needn't  say  anything  to  criminate  yeuiv 
self  unless  you  chooser" 

*<  Criminate  myself  T'  said  Bobby,  in  a  seemiag  anoazement,  **  I  doa' t  understand :  let  na 
look  at  it— >ye8,  I  did  give  Jack  Gordon  tiiat  bill  for  his  cow;  at  any  sate  a  1^1  a  good  doil 
l&e,  for  it  had  just,  such  a  cross  oa  the  comer." 

**  Who  did  you  get  it  from  ?"  asked  the  constable. 

**  That's  what  I  don't  exactlgr  know,"   said  Bobby.    <'  I  never  saw  the  man  before^  fa  A 
knowledge,  but  I  could  tell  him  if  I  was  to  see  htm  agata." 

**  Well,"  exclaimed  Gordon^  *<  you  passed  that  note  on  me,  didn't  you  ?" 

'*  Yes,*'  said  Bobby,  *'  i  think  that  is  the  note." 

**  Gentlemen,  you  hear  that,"  said  Gordon.  "Mark!  he  don't  deny  it.  My  liltlolsrtk; 
you're  a  bright  one.  That  note  I  went  to  pass  at  the  tavem^  and  they  had  a  warraat  eat-  on 
me  for  passing  counterfeit  money.  I  just  want  to  saddle  the  right  hovse,  that's  alL  Lock  if 
that  money  ain't  like  this,"  said  Gordon  to  the  constable,  who  had  taken  from  the  boy  the" 
money  he  had  been  showing  to  his  oousin  when  they  entered. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  constable,  *'  these  notes  are  on  the  same  bank.  I'm  sorry  for  you,,  youag 
man,  but  you  must  go  with  me." 

**  Where,  where  T*  asked  Peg^,  taking,  imfdoringly,  the  hand  of  the  officer. 
Before  Squire  Norris,  Miss  Peggy— 1  must  do  my  duty— I'm  'fraid  it's  all  up  with  him." 
All  up  with  who  ?"  said  granny  Gammon,  rousing  herself,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  that  was 
strangely  sharp  and  hollow  by  turns.     '*  No,  I'm  ailing ;  but  I'm  younger  than  aunty  Agnes. 
So  1  thought  I'd  sit  up  with  the  old  woman«-it's  going  bard  with  her.     John  Gordon,  wfial 
do  ye  want?"  she  exclaimed,  now  first  recognising  Gordon ;  '^dido-'t  I  forbid  yoo  coming  heae?* 

'*  Granny,  1  had  to  come  here,  or  else  go  to  gaol.     Some  people  wanted  to  cry  mad  dogr 
at  me,  as  Peggy  knows.    That  hurt  ray  character  witb  a  good-many.     I'mfiMrsaddlh 
rlipit  horse.     Where  did  Bobby  get  all  this  counterfeit  money  from  ?" 

The  old  granny  uttered  a  shrill  scream,  and  raising  herself  upr  in  bed,  gazed  at  GMe* 
witluL  k)ok  from  whieh  all  mental  waaderiag  had  fled; 

**  It^s  yoiv  is  it^  John  Gordon';  and-  jua*  aeeuaa  aiy  Bobbys  of  this  ?  Ye»  lay  it  at  his  < 
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and  my  door,  aod  I  am  a  dying  woman,  and  hii  grandmother.  You  know,  John  Qordoo,  in 
your  heart-^I  see  it  in  your  faoe — you  know  he  is  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.  No ; 
you've  beset  him,  and  youVe  beset  my  Peggy-— and  you^ve  come  in  my  dying  hour,  and  all 
in  bate.  Youll  think  of  this  when  your  time  comes,  John  Gordon — an'  it  will  not  come  to 
yon  in  your  bed.  I'm  dying,  an'  I  tell  you  so^t  will  not  come  to  you  in  your  bed.  Gro  out 
tt  my  iMMise,  an'  let  me  die  in  peaoe ;  if  ye  don't.  111  curse  you  with  my  dying  breath  at  my 
mwu  door-stone.  Bobby  is  innocent  as  a  lamb,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  constable,  bat 
in  a  faltering  tone,  and  gasping  for  breath ;  **he's  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,"  she  muttered  again* 
•nd  aonk  back  upon  hor  pUlow  a  oorpte.  The  exciteoMBt  and  exartioa  had  exhausted  the 
iittla  remnant  of  life, 

^Bobby  tMToke  iKwi^  from  the  officer,  who  had,  in  fiict«  released  his  grasp  at  the  horror  of 
the  «ceno»  and,  with  his  cousin  Peggy,  threw  himself  by  the  iiftieaa-body  of  his  grandmother. 
He:  spoke  not  a  word,  while  Peggy's  aoreoms  rent  the  air.  i 

Gordon  looked  on  conscience-smitten  and  appalled,  but  on  aant  Agnes  saying  to  him— 
^TlMit  if  Bobby  was  innocent  he  had  an  awful  sin  to  answer  for,"  he  rallied  and  replied  :-.- 

**  Did  be  deny  passing  the  mon^  on  me?  As  for  the  old  woman,  how  did  I  know  she  was 
aiidbr-?  damn  her— her  time  was  come,  any  how !"  i 

**  Oome,"  said  the  eonttable,  going  up  to  Bobby,  and  raising  ihim  from  the  bed ;  **  this  is  haid, 
hut  I  must  do  my  duty." 

**  For  God's  sake/'  exclaimed  Peggy,  "  have  a  little  pity  on  us  I— on  me— must  I  be  all 
aloim'?  You  heard  what  granny  said ;  they  were  her  dying  words ii»4ndeed  be  is  innocent." 
.  H  Cousin  Peggy,"  said  Bobby,  in  a  tone  strangely  calm  and  decided  for  one  of  bis  years  and 
character,  under  the  circumstances,  "I'll  go;  aunt  Agnes  will  stay  with  you.  As  sure  aa 
granny  is  dead  there,  I'm  innooent,— she  spoke  the  truth.  Yon  stay  by  iK>or  granny — I'll 
go."  He  walked  up  to  his  cousin,  embraced  her  with  a  long  and  passionate  embrace,  while 
^a  aohbed  as  though  her  heart  was  bursting.  Ho  then  atepped  op  to  the  corpse,  took  its 
handinhio,  gazed  upon  the  relaxed  features  intensely,  as  if  to  satiify  himself  that  the  spirit 
bad  departed ;  and  pressing  his  lips  to  its  forehead,  said  calmly,  **  I'm  ready,"  and  walked 
itmi^  •out.  followed  by  all  of  the  party,  aave  Gordon,  who  lingered  a  minute,  when  aunt 
Agpnes  told  him  he  had  better  go.  . 

**  Peggy,  let  me  speak  to  you«.«jn>^  one  JBoment,*'  'said  he. 

**  Peggy,  come  here,  J  tell  yow,"  be  aaid  agaiil^  in  n  commanding  tone,  and  stam^uig 
his  foot  upon  the  floor. 

**  You're  enough  to  make  the  dead  body  rise  and  drive  you  out,"  said  annt  Agnes  in 
daap  mdignation ;  **  begone,  or  I'll  call  the  oonstaUe  and  make  him  take  you." 

Doggedly  Gordon  left  the  cabin,  and  Agnes  rose  and  fastened  the  door  after  htm.  The 
persons  who  had  left  with  Bobby  in  custody  stood  within  a  few  steps  of  the  cabm,  seemingly 
fMitiiig  for  him.  As  the  door  closed  on  him,  lie  called  out,  and  asked  with  an  oath,  **  If 
they  •were  not  going  to  seareh  the  ;house." 

•*  Not  now,  Gordon,"  said  the  constable;'*  heroes  enough  of  proof..«oatside  here  between 
the  logs — this  chap  found  a, tin  box  Ml  of  it.**  ^ 

**  Go  ahead,  then,"  said  Gonlon,  **  to  the  aqiiire'a."  The  whok,  party  .aooordtngly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village,  to  the  residence  of  Squire  Norris. 


CHAPTER   IL 

LATTsaLT  the  whole  country  had  been  flooded  with  counterfeit  money.  Justice  had  been 
en  the  alert  -to  discover  the  offenders,  but  as  yet,  unless  it  was  fastened  upon  Bobby,  without 
avail.  Suspicion  had  been  hovering  round  different  persons,  but  had  not  been  steadily  fixed 
upon  any  one.  It  attached  to  Gordon  as  strongly  as  to  any  other,  but  nothing  like  proof  of 
the  fact  had  transpired  against  him.  If  be  were  gnilty,  he  therefore  had  a  double  motive  for 
fixing  the  charge  on  Bobby ;  viz.,  to  dear  his  own  skirts,  and  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 

Gammons. 

At  the  tavern  in  Springdale  Gordon  bad,  with  much  ostentation,  displayed  the  hank  note 
Ullloh  he  %ad  received  firom  Bobby  hi  payment  for  the  oow,  ei^eUdmhig,  *<  It  waa  a  heanty.**^  j 
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The  tavern-keeper,  oi>  inspection,  pronounced  it  a  counterfeit,  and  Gordon  stoutly  main* 
tained  it  was  not.  High  words  grew  between  them,  till  at  last  he  told  Gordon  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  he  knew' that  it  was  u  counterfeit,  and  that  he  believed  it  was  not  the  first  time 
be  had  it  knowingly  in  his  possession.  Ac  this  Gordon  knocked  the  tavern-keeper  down. 
The  publican  was  an  arrant  coward,  and  therefore  he  made  no  attempts  at  retaliation,  but 
gathered  himself  up,  and  forthwith  repaired  to  the  magistrate,  who  issued-  a  warrant  against 
Gordon,  both  on  the  charge  of  passing  couQterfeit  money,  and  for  the  assault  and 
battery. 

Gordon  pleaded  guilty  to  the  assault  and  battery,  and  paid  the  fine.    On  the  charge  of 
passing  counterfeit  money,  he  boldly  asserted  bis  innocence.     There  was  no  proof  agaiast 
him,  and  he  was  discharged,  when  he  obtained  a  warrant  against  Bobby,  stating  that  be  bid 
received  the  note  from  him  iii  payment  for  the  cow,  and  that  he  believed  the  boy  had  qufli* 
titles  of  it.     Our  readers  know  the  result  so  far.     On  arriving  at  the   magistrate's  office  Uwy. 
fbund  the  squire  seated  at  his  desk,  and  eager  for  the  examination.     Gordon  was  sworn.    He 
repeated  the  charge  he  had  made  against  Bobby  at  the  boy's  grandmother's,  though  aere 
circumstantially,  being  under  oath.     When  he  got  through,  Bobby  said  he  didn't  deny  it, 
that  he  gave  Gordon  the  note  in  payment  for  the  cow,  and  that  ho  received  it  firom  a  «!in  he 
did  not  know  by  name,  but  whom  he  would  recognise  should  he  ever  meet  him.     He  wai, 
however,  completely  stricken  dumb,  when  another  witness,  whose  testimony  was  corroborated 
by  the  constable,  produced  a  tin  box  filled  with  counterfeit  paper  on  the  same  bank  with  the 
note  passed  on  Grordon,  and  made  oath  that  he  found  it  without  the  door  of  gpranoy  Gaa> 
mon's  cabin,  between  the  logs.     The  constable  also  testified  that  he  had  seen  that  very  boi^ 
which  he  knew  by  a  mark  on  the  lid,  in  Bobby's  possession  at  the  races. 

**  Robert  Gammon,  have  you  anything  to  say  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

Bobby  shook  his  head,  but  spoke  not. 

"  You  bad  better  make-  a  clean  heart,  Robert  Gammon,  and  tell  all  about  your  a^ 
complices." 

Bobby  made  no  answer. 

**  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  box  ?*'  asked  the  magistrate,  solicitous  of  obtaining  MM 
clue  for  the  detection  of  others. 

**  It's  true,"  said  Bobby  ;  **  I  had  that  very  box  at  the  races  to-day.  Jack  Gordon  aikfld 
me  to  let  him  look  at  it.  and  I  took  my  money  out  of  it,  and  give  it  to  him." 

**  Didn't  I  give  it  back  to  you  ?"  asked  Gordon. 

«<  You  did,"  replied  Bobby. 

«*  Why  didnt  yoo  say  so,  then,  my  lark  ?— you  don't  want  to  fix  counterfeiting  on  msb 
do  you  ?" 

Without  noticing  the  remark  of  Gordon,  Bobby  said  to  the  magistrate : 

**  The  box  was  given  to  me  by  Jack  Grordon  in  the  city  at  the  eircus,  when  I  got  into  tbik 
other  counterfeiting  scrape.  I  had  it  ever  since  till  to-day ;  he  told  me  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
keep  money  in,  an'  I  kept  mine  in  it.  As  I  said,  he  gave  it  back  to  me,  and  somehow,  a  little 
time  afterwards,  1  lost  it  on  the  race-ground,  or  it  was  stolen  firom  me." 

**  You'd  better  make  a  clean  heart,"  repeated  the  magistrate. 

«« Tve  no  more  to  say,"  replied  Bobby. 

**  I  must  commit  yon,"  said  Norris ;  '*  the  county  court's  now  sittir«g,  so  you'll  have  a  quick 
trial.     The  witnesses  must  give  security  for  their  appearance." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  without  saying  a  word,  Bobby  entered  the  gaol  in  the  custody 
of  the  constable,  followed  by  Gordon,  who  told  the  officer  in  a  whisper  that  he  thought  be 
could  get  something  out  of  the  boy  about  the  gang  of  counterfeiters,  if  he  would  let  him  hold 
a  little  private  discourse  with  him.  The  gaoler  willingly  consented,  and  Bobby  and  Gordon 
were  shown  into  a  kind  of  anti-room,  and  left  together. 

**  Bobby,"  said  Gordon,  in  a  sympathising  tone,  advancing  to  the  boy's  side,  "  if  you'll  be 
my  friend,  I'll  be  yours.    I  can  get  you  out  of  this  scrape  yet" 

**  How  ?"  said  Bobby,  throwing  his  eye  on  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  letting  it  fedl  on  the 
ground. 

**  Bobby,  we  must  understand  each  other  every  pkce  and  more  in  the  matter.  I  appeared 
hard  on  you  like  at.  your  granny's,  and  afore  Norris,  that  I  might  bliad  them,  and  do  fior  joi| 
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to  a  greater  certaiaty.  When  I  was  taken  up  yon  couldn't  blame  me  for  telling  where  I  got 
the  money,  could  you — now  say,  could  you  ?'* 

**  Go  on,'*  said  Bobby ;  "  say  what  you  have  to  say/* 

**  But  mind,**  resumed  Gordon,  **  we  must  understand  each  other,**  and  as  he  spoke  he  sunk 
his  Toice  to  a  whisper  ;  "  we  must  mind  how  we  talk  here,  these  damp  dull  wmUs  have  quick 
ears,  I  can  tell  you.     Are  you  agreed  ?" 

*'  Say  what  you  want  to  say  at  once,  Jack  Gordon ;  what  are  you  afiraid  of!** 

**  Well,  you  know,  Bobby,  I  want  to  senre  you ;  the  day  you  got  into  that  other  fciss  I  rode 
all  the  way  out  here  to  tell  your  folks,  and  get  Mr  Sidney  to  stand  your  flriend;  you  knew 
that.  I  was  determined  to  stand  by  you.  I  rode  in  town  that  very  night,  and  went  to  the 
iqaire's  where  they  had  you  locked  up,  on  purpose  to  tell  you  what  I'd  done ;  but  you  had 
cat;     This  shows  you  how  I  felt  to  you." 

Gordon  paused  for  a  moment,  and  snuffed  with  his  fingers  the  slim  tallow-oandle  which  the 
gaoler  had  left  on  an  old  oaken  table  near  which  the  boy  stood.     Bobby  said  nothing,  and 

Qorddn  resumed.    **  1  am  a  friend  of  yours,  I  am  by .    But  one  good  turn  deserves 

another ;  you  see  I  can  quit  the  village  and  not  appear ;  then,  what  the  devO  will  be  the 
proof  against  you— don't  you  mark  it?  This  counterfeiting  business  is  penitentiary  for  ten 
years.  Ten  years !  Vd  die  first ;  ten  years— little  more  to  eat  than  bread  and  water— worked 
to  death ;  shut  up  between  four  walls ;  no  races ;  no  pleasure  of  any  kind ;  not  allowed  to  see 
yoisr  nearest  and  dearest  relatives.  I'm  your  friend^  Bob  Gammon,  and  I'd  save  yon— I  would* 
on  my  soul ;  but  you  must  help  me  if  I  help  you." 

'<  How  can  I  help  you — say  it  out  !**  exclaimed  Bobby.    • 

**  Well,  you  see  I'm  your  friend — and  your  cousin  Peggy,  I  am  her  friend.  She's  alone, 
now  your  granny's  dead ;  she'll  have  nobody  to  take  care  of  her— if  you  go  to  the  penitentiary, 
she  will  no  doubt  feel  herself  disgraced  and  quit  the  country —turn  out,  God  knows  what ;  and 
perhaps  you'll  never  see  her  again..  You  see  1  tell  you  truth,  plain  truth ;  may  I  be  blasted 
if  I  don't  deal  with  you  like  brother  with  brother.  Peggy  once  as  much  as  promised  to  marry 
me,  but  those  lying  tales  that's  told  round  put  the  devil  in  her  against  me— she  don't  think 
that  I  may  be  accused  of  things  and  be  innocent  as  you  are^-you're  into  a  worse  fix  than  ever 
I  w^  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  should  believe  ill  against  you.  To  come  to  the  pofait, 
tiiSs  is  the  thing — you  send  for  her  to-morrow  and  tell  her  what  I  have  said — ^point  to  her 
what  a  lonely  condition  she  is  in,  and  that  nobody  can  save  you  but  me.  Paint  it  all  to  her 
and  tell — ^you  can  persuade  her— to  marry  me." 

''Jack  Gordon,"  said  Bobby  firmly,  **  I'd  see  my  cousin  Peggy  dead,  stone  dead,  l>eslde  my 
old  granny,  and  rot  in  the  penitentiary,  before  I'd  do  that" 

"  You  would,  hey?"  inquired  Gordon  through  his  clenched  teeth. 

**  I  would,"  rejoined  Bobby,  turning  away  from  him. 

«  Then  you  shall  rot  there,*'  muttered  Gordon,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  closed 
the  door  after  him.  **  I  can't  get  much  out  of  him,"  said  Gordon  to  the  gaoler,  as  that  worthy 
proceeded  to  let  him  out  of  the  prison.    **  He's  a  rum  one— he'll  die  with  his  shoes  on.** 

As  the  door  closed  on  Gordon,  be  stepped  out  in  front  of  tlie  gaol  from  which  the  crowd  had 
dispersed,  and  eyed  the  building,  as  if  he  would  scrutinise  its  power  of  detaining  the  nnfortn. 
nate  lad.  Then,  with  a  lowering  brow,  he  turned  away,  and  walked  quickly  tlirongfa  the 
village. 


CHAPTER    III.' 

After  aunt  Agnes  shut  the  door  on  Gordon,  she  went  to  the  bed  and  composed  decently  the 
body  of  the  deceased. 

'*  Child,"  said  Agnes,  "  your  grandmother  could  hardly  have  lived  over  night,  but  the  sight 
of  that  man,  Gordon,  on  such  a  message,  was  too  much  for  her.  But  be  not  cast  down. 
Come  to  me,  child,  and  kneel  by  the  bed-side,  and  let  us  pray  for  strength  to  endure  the  ills 
ef  life  and  resignation  to  our  fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and 
■eroiftil  God." 

So  speaking,  the  old  woman  knelt  down  with  Peggy  by  her  side,  and  prated  C«n«Q&k^ 
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]0a|^,.aadlp«rU€Qiariy.fort)i«€tpfaaiii»  who  were  now  left  to  their  own  guidance  oaflieoold 
charity  of  the  world. 

After  praying,  she  arose  from  her  knees,  and  said  to  Peggy— 

"  New,  <^dt  do  yoa  g<o^up  staire  and  lie  down  on  your  coasia*s  bed— 1*11  watcdi  hy  jov 
gmndmotlier,  aa^  ^^  the  morning  you  can  go  to  the  village  and  have  everything  arranged.* 

'*  Mercy  !**  said  Peggy,  as  she  observed  the  candle  flidLering  in  the  socliet ;  **  that*8  all  tb» 
•Hf^t  there  is  in  the  bouse.!'  * 

^  No  natter,  child ;  Ood's  eye  is  on  u»  in  darliness  as  well  as  in  light.  Come,  cemiisse 
yiMuelf;  goto  rest,  child.'' 

**  Not  for  the  world  I  wouldn't  go  to  bed,"  said  Peggy ;  ''no,  I  must  muster  conrage,  ani 
go. up  to  HolIy»  and  tell  the  folks  about  poor  Bobby's  misfortune  and  Granny's  death— aloo^ 
weVe  all  alone  noW|  and  I  must  do  what  I  can  by  Bobby." 

'"That  is  a  proper  senttment,  Peggy :  so  go,  child*  You  think  the  wind  sounds  moura- 
folly,  bat  it's  att  in  your  owp  feelings :  the  start  are  bright,"  continued  the  old  womam  risiB|i 
and  looking  out  of  the  door,  **  ai\d  though  the  clouds  away  off  to  the  west  seem  to  threiln 
a  change,  it  wont  be  before  midnight :  so  mayhap  you'd  better  go  up  to  Mr  Fitzhurat*^aAd 
teU  them  what-  has  happened,  and  bring  aosae  of  the  servants  with  you  to  help  me.  Dotft 
fiMfet  the  candlee<  child.'* 

After  hesitating  for  a  moasent^  by  a  strong  mental  e£fort  Peggy  gathered  her  cloak  aroaad 
her»  and  started  on  her  melancholy  errand.  She  glanced  fearfully  over  the  conunon  asibl 
closed  the  door,  and  made  a  wide  circuit,  to  avoid  passing  near  the  clump  of  trees  that  stood 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  in  the  direction  of  Holly.  After  she  had  gone  .some  tea  or 
more  steps  beyond  the  trees,  she  beard  footsteps  distinctly  behind  her.  She  stopped  fbrs 
noment,  irresolute  whether  she  should  fly  badi  to  the  cabin,  or  exert  her  utmost  spsid 
towards  Holly» 

«*  Why  should  I  be  frightened  ?"  she  said  to  herselC  *'  If  it  is  Gordon,  he  dare  not  bam 
me ;  and  why  should  it  be  him  ?".  As  she  reflected,  she  summoned  resolution  to  lesk 
behind,  and  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  approaching  her.  She  determined  to 
move  forward,  as  if  she  had  no  suspicions;  but  the  next  moment,  as  the  foot-fall  becsMI 
more  distinct,  she  started  on  with  the  speed  and  feav  of  a  frightened  dees.-  As  she  ran  it 
was  evident  that  the  person  behind  was  following  her,  for  he  sprang  after  her  at  Ul 
utmost  speed..  Uttering  a  scream,  that  startled  the  silence  of  the  night  in  fascinated  fmm, 
PefiTSY  turned  her  head,  to  satisfy  herself  who  her  pursuer  was,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  no 
with  her  whole  force  against  atree  that  stood  <fireotly  in  her  path.  It  was  a  minute  befets 
she  knew  where  she  was,  such  was  the  stunning  eflbcts  produced.  When  she  recovered,  dn 
found  Gordon  standing  by  her  side* 

**  Why  should  you  run  away  from  me,  Peggy  ?"  said  Gordon,  in  an  insinuating  tone. 

**^  Mr  Gordon^  are  you  going  to  haunt  me  for  ever,  like  an  evil  spirit  ?" 

"  Forever,  Peggy^  till  I  gain  your  love." 

Peggy  made  no  answer,  but  attempted  to  move  away. 

**  Stop,; .  yon  must  hear  me,  Peggy,'*  said  Gordon,  sternly,  detainhig  her.  **  The  word,  nind 
ypnr  i&  Bittst  now.  If  I  am^yonr  enemy,  mark  it,  you  compel  me ;  but,  until  you  do,  in  spite  of 
everything,  I'm  your  flaend." 

"  Friend  !  John  Gordon,  leave  me.  I've  told  you  again  and  again  I've  done  with  yis, 
-  Friend  I  and  my  poor  dead  granny's  words  ringing  in  my  ears.  John  Gordon,  God's  curse  if 
on  you.  I  don't  soom  or  hate  you  any  more — I  pity  you  from  this  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Bobby  and  I  are  orphans  now,  alone,  all  alone  ;  but  our  cause  is  in  His  hands  who  protecti 
the  fatherless.  I  don't  need  your  friendship — I  donH  care  for  your  enmity.  Go  your  waysi 
and  may  God  forgive  you." 

When  Peggy  first  started  from  the  cabin,  the  presentiment  that  she  should  meet  Gotdot 
unnerved  her ;  but  when  she  recovered  firom  the  eflhets  of  running  against  the  tree,  and  fawid 
Gordon  by  her  side^  in  an  instant  the  solenm  scene  she  bad  witnessed,  and  the  earnest  praysr 
inr  herself  that  Agnes  had  oflhred  up  by  the  body  of  her  grandmother,  arose  to  her  mind,  and 
gnt  it  a  tone  and  character,  such  as  she  had  never  displayed  before.  This  new  impulse  eel* 
dently  had  an  eflTect  on  Gordon ;  for  she  moved  on,  and,  without  attempting  to  withhold  her,  ks 
Waiked  he^e  her,    Bi§  passkins,  however,  soon  resnned  their  swsf^ 
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«  Piggy,'*  Mid  OondoB,  and  h«  rtepped  beibra,  and  ftcing,  prevented  ber  Advuelpf  ,  «<  I 
wai  not  born  in  the  woods  to  be  scared  by  as  owL  My  mind's  nade  mp.  1  noma  to  you  tnm 
yaor  eonsia  Bobby.*' 

«  From  Bebbyl  iHiera  is  be  ?**  eidafaaed  Peggy»  In  an  aazioas  tone,  ao  loi^;er  trying  to 
pass  on. — *<  fai  gaoly  Piggy;  ironed  down." 

<«Mei«ifalFatberr 

**  Yes ;  rve  Just  left  him  there^  ironed  down  in  an  infernal  dark  dungeon,  where  there  am 
rats  and  yermin  enough  to  make  short  work  of  him*  I  tried  to  talk  the  gaoler  into  puttiag  him 
infto  a  better  room,  but  it  wouldn't  do;  they  think  Bobby's  too  hard  a  ease." 

«*  My  God  1  John  Gordon,  this  is  your  faalt." 

"  My  fault  I  your  l^ult,  Peggy ;  yon  drove  me  to  desperation.  I  would  have  gone 
myadf  to  gaol  before  a  hair  of  Bobby's  head  should  have  been  touched  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you.  He  didn't  deny  passing  the  money  on  me.  I  would  have  screened  him 
If  I  oould.  But  what  reason  bad  I  for  doing  it  ?  Think  how  he  treated  me,  how  you  treated 
me,  see  how  your  grandmother  was  turned  againat  me,  as  if  I  had  been  the  eauae  of  Bobby's 
ttU  at  the  races,  of  his  keeping  a  booth  there— It's  that  old  negro  Pompey's  fault,  or  of  that 
eomteifeiting  business  in  town.     No ;  I  would  have  saved  him— I  can  save  him." 

'*  How,  how  ?    rU  bless  you  for  ever  if  you  wilL" 

'*  Suppose  1  quit  the  country,  and  don't  appear  against  him,  what  proof  have  they  ?" 

**  Will  you,  will  you !"  exclaimed  Peggy ;  ^  he's  no  counterfeiter,  I  know  he's  not ;  but 
somehow  things  are  so  against  him.     Oh !  will  you  leave  the  country,  Mr  Gordon  ?" 

**  If  you  go  with  me,  Peggy." 
'    Piiggy's  head  drooped  upon  her  breast,  and  her  hands  fell  to  her  sides  as  if  she  had  been  struck 
a  violent  blow. 

^  Hear  me,  Peggy ;  I  eame  from  Bobby  himseUl  He  got  on  his  knees  to  me  in  his 
longeoB,  and  begged  me,  in  a  voice  that  would  move  the  stones,  to  save  him.  You 
mSt¥  how  he  was  overcome  when  he  left  the  cabin  in  custody ;  he  couldn't  say  ooe  word. 
Hail  go  distracted,  I  am  afraid.  I  told  him  there  was  no  way  of  saving  him  but  by  my 
l^lDg  the  country,  and  that  I  wouldn't  do  unless  you  went  with  me.  I  have  money  enough, 
Peggy,  to  go  to  the  iarthest  end  of  the  earth ;  you  shall  want  for  nothing ;  I'll  be  kind  to  you, 
I  will ;  you  think  me  rough,  but  I'll  reform ;  PU  be  all  you  wish  me,  and  we'll  send  for  your 
BMMiii  Bobby,  and  he  shall  come  and  live  with  us.  He  never  can  lift  up  his  head  here  again 
if  Im  monies  out,  so  he  must  come  to  us--he  will  come  to  us.  Say,  Peggy ;  say  you'll  go  with 
me ;  come  now  to  the  village ;  I  have  a  horse  and  gig  there  now ;  in  an  hour  we'll  he  in  the 
idty.  We'll  be  married  there,  and  Bobby  will  be  safe.  I've  money  enough ;  you  heard  Bobby 
WKf  what  I  bought  at  his  booth  I  paid  for  in  silver.  No,  I  touch  no  notes  now*a-dayi,  when 
to  touch  *em  is  to  lose  one's  character.  Come,  go  with  me,  and  Bobby  will  be  safe ;  if  he^a 
KiiDed,  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  or  dies  in  gaol,  it  will  be  all  your  fault." 

^Gordon  felt  plainly  that  his  words  had  produced  a  strong  impression  on  Peggy.  She  mut- 
tered to  herself,  unconscious  of  his  presence,  **  Cheerfully  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save 
hinu" — ''Lay  down  your  life!  There  is  no  laying  down  your  Ufa  about  it ;  come,"  and  betook 
lier  liknd  to  lead  her  towards  the  village. 

**  John  Gordon,"  said  Peggy,  folding  her  arms,  and  standing  firmly,  **  not  now ;  I  will  net 
go  with  you  now  to  village  or  to  city.  My  grandmother  lies  dead,  and  aunt  Agnes  is  alone 
with  her ;  she  must  be  decently  buried<..*I  must  be  there — I  will  be  there.  But  if  you  can 
eave  Bobby,  if  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  harming  him,  and  if  you  will  save  him— l««.I 
will  marry  you.*' 

"  I  to  do  with  harming  him !  what  puts  that  into  your  bead  P  Aint  I  here  to  save  him  ?  Why 
not  marry  me  now  ?  Come  to  the  village  then,  and  go  before  the  squire,  and  Til  swear  to  you 
111  save  him." 

**  Now  I  not  now,"  said  Peggy,  with  immoveable  firmness ;  "  not  now,  unless  you  could  put 
breath  in  my  poor  granny  as  well  as  save  Bobby ;  she  must  be  decently  burled,  and  I  -must 
be  there.  Oh  I  Mr  Gordon,  if  you  say  you  mean  to  be  kind  to  me,  in  mercy  leave  me  now, 
and  let  me  do  my  errand.  Aunt  Agnes  wonders  now  what  keeps  me,  and  there's  poor  granny 
lying  dead,  and  I'm  talking  about  marrying  1  But  1  will  (and  she  spoke  this  rather  to  herself 
thaa  to  Gordon)  save  Bobby,  oome  what  will  of  it " 
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'**  Give  me  your  hand,  then/*  said  Gordon  with  an  eager  exultatioDt  which  he  ooold  not 
eoBoeal,  .**  and  swear  to  me  that  you  will  marry  me." 

**  I've  said  it,  John  Gordon,  and  upon  those  conditions  1*11  keep  my  word;  bow  leave  me.'* 
^  Gordon  attempted  to  kiss  her ;  but  Peggy  pushed  him  aside,  and  hastened  on  her  wsjr. 
Gordon  stood  as  if  he  wished  to  follow  Peggy,  but  feared  the  effect  upon  his  plans. 

«  I've  got  her,*'  he  said ;  <*  I've  got  the  true  hold  on  her  at  last.  I  mean  to  be  kind  to  her 
too ;  be  sure  I  shall  be  kind  to  her ;  there's  not  a  devil  in  hell  shall  have  a  happier  time  of  It 
She  loves  that  cousin  Bobby,  and  therefore  I  hate  him.  No !  he'll  be  coming  aome  of  Ui 
Joe  Hitt  pranks  over  me  if  I  save  \iita,  I'll  save  him  safs  in  the  penitentiary.  If  I  bad  got  the 
hussey  to  the  city— she  was  near  consenting.  Ha !  I  must  be  after  her ;  what  a  fool  I  an ; 
•he  will  see  her  cousin  in  the  momhig,  and  I  will  be  blown."  As  Gordon  thus  thought^  he 
advanced  upon  Peggy's  path.  **  No,  it's  too  late,"  he  resumed ;  *'  she's  off.  Well^  I  most  «s 
fair  words.  Early  in  the  morning  I'll  contrive  to  see  her,  and  take  some  message  from  coeiia 
Bobby ;  that  will  keep  her  until  I  fix  the  matter.  Ua,  ha !  to  get  her  consent  within  the  sigltt  sf 
the  cabin»  and  that  old  dead  hag's  curse  ringing  in  my  ears !" 

With  this  righteous  reflection  Gordon  turned  once  more  towards  Springdale ;  taking  e«|% 
however,  from  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  dread  which  he  could  not  overcome,  to  make  a 
wide  path  to  avoid  passing  near  the  cabin  where  the  dead  body  of  granny  Gammon  lay.  • 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Thb  morning  after  the  interview  in  the  library  with  Fanny  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Bradley,  in  a  wayward  mood  Pinckney  arose  early  before  the  rest  of  the 
pany,  and  proceeded  to  town.     He  rode  slowly  into  the  city,  pausing  on  a  neigh bonriog 
that  descended  to  it,  to  moralize,  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  upon  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Arrived  at  Langdale's,  he  entered  the  parlour,  and  was  somewhat  surpiised  to  see^  at  tk 
fdr  end,  a  magnificently  dressed  lady  in  possession  of  the  room.  She  turned  aa  he  advaaeii 
When  he  beheld  her  features  he  started  back,  without  the  power  of  uttering  a  word,  so  gmt 
seemed  his  amazement.  The  lady  was  the  first  to  speak.  She  arose,  and  with  apparent  ti» 
mulous  delight,  exclaimed,  advancing,  with  both  hands  extended  :•— 

*<  O !  Howard)  I  am  delighted  to  see  you."  Pinckney  drew  himself  up,  but  in  an  ioitait 
changed  his  manner,  though  he  said,  in  a  cold  tone,  and  with  a  profound  bow,  as  he  tookbv 
hand:— 

•*  Miss  Clara  Atherton,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

'*  Howard,  1  hope  it  is  none  the  less,"  she  replied,  with  a  most  insinuating  imile,  **kit\Miti 
unexpeotefi.'' 

"  None  the  less,"  replied  Pinckney,  forcing  himself  to  have  manner ;  **  bnt  when  and  irhiw 
'  came  you,  and  how  came  I  to  find  you  here  ?" 

**  Perhaps  I  have  followed  a  recreant  knight." 

**  I  hqpe  he  is  not  irreclaimable,"  said  Pinckney. 

*'  He  is  a  recreant,  indeed,  if  he  be ;  unworthy  to  wear  fair  lady's  favour  again*  Bet  h 
me,  Howard,  you  behold  the  truth  of  your  favourite's  saying  :— 

'  Tmth  is  ttnmfo,  stnuiger  than  fledoa.* 
I  came  with  my  uncle  to  this  city,  meaning  to  travel  through  the  United  States,  and  M 
night  on  our  arrival  we  chanced  to  be  introduced  to  Mr  Langdale— -it  was  mere  cbanoe^  tad 
in  their  conversation  they  discovered  that  they  were  forty-second  cousins,  or  some  sneh  aUo, 
and  here  we  are  partaking  of  Mr  Langdale's  hospitality.  I  rejoice,  indeed,  that  we  have  net 
him.  He  has  just  gone  out ;  we  have  been  talking  about  you.  I  told  hun  that  I  had  met  ye« 
on  the  continent." 

"  What  else  did  you  tell  him  ?"  asked  Pinckney,  quickly,  and  in  confusion. 

**  Nothing  else,  Howard.  I  found  my  name  bad  not  been  mentioned  to  him,  thoagbr  ^ 
say  truth,  I  supposed  I  bad  been  alluded  to  in  conversations  which  I  gathered  had  jfUt^ 
between  you."  / 

Pinckney  thought  (it  certainly  did  not  so  appear)  that  Miss  Atherton's  tone  and  misoer 
implied  her  belief  in  her  sex's  power,  and  particularly  of  her  own  in  the  premises* 
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'•'  ••  Yes,*^  said  PInckaey,  **  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  past  as  the  historian  would  of  the  days  long 
gone  s  I  was  a  cold  commentator  on  what  can  return  no  more." 

■  This  remark  seemed  fraught  with  the  fhmknets  of  truth ;  and  jet  It  was  a  hold  speech  for 
a  man  to  make  to  a  woman--and  such  a  woman-— whom  he  had  once  loved.  Her  beauty 
was  overpowering,  it  struck  you  like  a  glorious  thought  that  all  at  once  flashes  convictions 
on  you  of  the  truth  of  what  you  had  deemed  wildest  romance.  Hiere  was  a  pervading 
ipMt  of  grace  and  beauty  in  face  and  form,  in  every  tone,  look,  attitude,  and  movement, 
that  won  you  by  its  particular  spell.  The  combination  bad,  indeed,  made  a  splendid  woman. 
There  was  a  languor  and  softness  in  her  manner  that  made  you  think,  at  first,  that  there 
was  a  want  of  spirit  in  her  character ;  but  It  was  like  the  rosy  cloud,  that  darkens  as  the 
temjpest  gathers,  and  which,  when  the  elementary  strife  is  fiercest,  sends  forth  the  hottest 
holt.  Her  hair  was  of  a  wavy  blackness,  and  her  brow  as  fair  and  polished  as  the  sculp- 
tiired  forms  of  the  clime  she  had  left.  The  full  dark  eye  beneath  it  would  account  for  the 
**  mighty  ills  that  have  been  done  by  woman.**  While  ir  indled  and  melted,  the  mouth 
ieeined  in  voluptuous  repose,  as  if  it  left  to  the  brighter  feature  the  expression  of  intellectual 
pQiw«r,  and  reserved  itself  for  the  emotions  of  a  heart  all  tenderness ;  but  the  moment  that 
tbe -spoke  her  lips  assumed  a  higher  cast,  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  their  muscles  appeared 
adapted  to  the  thought  by  a  power  beyond  the  histrionic  art,  the  unbidden  power  of  nature. 
She  appeared  all  sensibility,  all  softness,  and  full  of  womanly  trust,  when  winning  an  influ- 
tnoo  hi  your  heart ;  and  even  when  she  had  won  it,  and  was  exerting  it,  unless  powerfully 
wrought  upon,  she  seldom  betrayed  any  other  feelings.  If  artful,  hers  wasa  f^arfUl  artful- 
aess;  it  was  as  though  the  dove  had  retained  all  its  apparent  innocence,  and  obtained  the 
isrpent*!  power  to  fhscinate  and  destroy. 
'  **  Howard,  what  mean  you  ?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  silvery  softness. 

**  Nothing — If  you  meant  nothing." 

**  I  mean !  explain  yourself,  Howard !    How  3ronr  manner  has  changed.** 

■*  And  how  you  have  changed ;  or  rather,  I  am  gifted  with  vision,  but  I  have  been  blind ; 
hot— enough;  let  these  changes  be  as  though  now  had  ever  been.  What  kind  of  a  voyage 
had  you.  Miss  Atherton  ?  I  thought,  when  I  addressed  you  by  thkt  name,  that  you  would 
have  oorreeted  me,  and  Instructed  me  to  use  another,  and  a  more  matronly  one.** 

**  No,  Howard,  I  am  not  changed  in  either  name  or  nature ;  and  I  believe  you  are  aware 
9i  what  my  matronly  name  was  to  have  been  ?** 

^  What  one  of  your  matronly  names  was  to  have  been,**  said  Pinckney,  and  whatever  of 
disagreeabte  feeling  had  heretofore  possessed  him  appeared  to  pass  away,  for  a  smile  of 
llvmonr,  tinged  with  a  little  of  the  consciousness  that  he  deserved  to  be  laughed  at,  passed 
Ovar  his  face. 

*  A  slight  gathering  of  herself  up,  as  if  she  were  collecting  her  feelings,  would  have  betrayed* 
%•  the  observer  th.it  the  lady  was  not  agreeably  impressed  by  the  last  remark,  and  the  smile 
that  aecompanied  it.     She  said : 

**  MThat  a  wayward  creature  you  are,  Howard.  The  greater  sacrifices  that  are  made  to 
you,  the  more  you  require  them.  Let  us  understand  each  other,  Howard.  I  have  made  a 
long  voyage  for  the  purpose.  Your  manner  was  so  freczlngly  cold  that  I  have  scarcely  yet 
l^oovered  myself.** 

•^  Ah !  is  that  it  ?'*  said  Pinckney ;  **  so  you  are  all  unaltered.  Well,  I  confess  to  some 
fdianges.  I  have  recovered  myself.  But  as  you  have  made  so  long  a  voyage,  do  tell  me  what 
Im  happened  stece  I  left  you  the  affianced  bride  of  the  Honourable  Mr  Ashley  ?'* 

**  As  you  thought,  Howard— as  your  moody  fits  made  you  think,  which  misinterpreted 
everything  between  us.  No ;  Mr  Ashley  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  long  plescended^ 
imd  nobly,  and ** 

**  What  has  become  of  him?"  interrupted  Pinckney,  ** if  you  please,  Miss  Atherton.** 

**  He  is  dead,**  she  replied.  ^ 

•*  Dead  1  of  what  disease  ?*' 

••He  died  in  a  duel  with  an  American  gentleman.  Iliey  quarrelled  concerning  the 
ownership  of  a  picture,  which  each,  in  dealing  with  a  crafty  Italian,  considered  he  had 
Vrnght.** 

•*  No  matter,  Miss  Atherton,**  said  Pinckney  again,  speaking  in  an  uncxcited  Iquav  '*! 
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coaku  myaelf  unioUoitoui  of  knowing  anything  moro  of  your  private  aibirii  ainca  I  kaow 
that  death  prevented  your  being  Mra  Aahley.  How  long  wiU  you  remain  in  town  V  ha  qmih 
tinued.  Mag  ae  he  ipoke,  for  they  had  both  taken  teatt  during  their  oonveraation.  **  1  ikill 
certainly  lee  you  againt  I  hope  ?*' 

**  We  part  not  thui,  Howard,"  uJd  Miii  Atherton,  riling ;  **  theie  moody  homoort  thii 
you  fidl  into  wUl  destroy}  some  of  theie  dayi,  your  brightest  prospeots— your  dearest  bspsi^ 
Hear  me  t  I  have  made  frank  confessions  to  you ;  oonfessions  whioh  1  told  you»  9X  the  Haa 
that  you  extorted  them,  would  sink  me  in  your  esteem,  though  they  were  auoh  as  shoalA 
have  elevated  me.  This  must  not  be  between  us.  We  were  both  too  high*tempered  when  I 
last  saw  you.  We  forgot  the  position  in  whicli  we  stood  to  each  other,  I  know  my  ooadoflt 
requires  explanation,  and  I  wish  to  make  it.  Why,  Howard,  there  is  no  romanoe  about  it  | 
such  things  between  attached  persons  happen  frequently.  It  is  the  course  of  the  trae  lev% 
the  wayward  currents  of  whicli  the  poet  has  described.  We  wore  aflGUinced.  Well,  I  oii% 
Howard,  that  with  something  of  a  woman's  fondnoM  for  her  own  wiU  and  waya,  that  seas* 
times,  when  you  came  to  see  me,  I  denied  royselfif  Mr  Ashley  might  have  been  with  ne^erhe 
might  not— it  did  not  depend  upon  his  presence  or  absence.  Report  at  last  changed  ito 
rumours— you  know  what  an  idle  thing  it  is— and  ceased  giving  me  to  you  to  make  me  Urn 
Ashley.  You  returned  to  Venice  after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  you  remember,  and  kmi 
this  rumour  rife.  Well,  upon  the  instant,  without  the  reflection  of  an  instaot*  you  dsikid 
into  my  apartments,  and  demanded  an  immediate  explanation.  Howard,  I  have  never  hsM 
celebrated  for  any  spirit,  that  I  know  of,  except  a  spirit  of  endurance  ;  but  feeling  aa  I  4ii 
towards  you— having  given  such  unrestrained  confidence-^my  pride,  my  woman's  di|(Bil|b 
arose.  I  repelled,  I  own,  in  high-wrought  anger,  your  reproaches.  I  returned  seemte 
scorn.    I  bid  you  go ;  but  how  could  you  mind  an  excited  woman  under  such  oir^umstanesi!' 

*'  Excuse  me,  but  all  this  is  truth.  Miss  Atherton.  You  assure  me  there  was  no  hcealiiBi 
of  promises,  vows  plighted  and  sworn  to  me,  for  the  long  descended,  little  expeoti0g,dM 
eminently  wealthy,  the  alUacomplished— the  Honourable  Mr  Ashley.** 

**  No,  Howard,  there  was  not ;  be  seated,*'  sho  resumed,  as  Pinckney  stepped  to  Ihl 
window.    "  How  unreasonable  you  are*    Do  }'ou  not  believe  me  ?" 

**  Miss  Atherton,'*  said  Pinckney,  turning  round  to  her  from  the  window  through  whiok  hi 
hod  been  gazing  in  stern  abstraction,  *'  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  again  ssikf 
you.  We  shall  moot  at  dinner,  perhaps.  Matters  of  great  interest  to  me  require  §9 
absence  now.^ 

**  Well,  Howard,**  she  said,  offering  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke,  "  we  shall  neit  ll 
dinner,  then.  I  have  said  nothing  to  Mr  Langdale  about  our  acquaintance,  only  thai  li 
wore  casually  acquainted.  Say  noUiing  to  him  yourself  on  the  subject  at  present*  Yea'M 
in  a  moody,  Byronic  way,  again— plague  take  my  lord  of  poets,  for  the  fancies  he  haa  eogii* 
dered  in  young  gentlemen's  brains,"  she  oontinued  playfully;  **  but  we*ll  meet  soon  9§Mi 
now  do  not  make  it  long,  Howard;  it  must  be  long,  though."  And  they  shook  hands  ili 
parted. 

On  leaving  I^angdale's,  Pinckney  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  reed  H 
Holly. 

**  So  beautiful  and  so  false,"  said  he,  as  his  horse  bore  him  through  the  city  i  *<  she  kaom 
not  what  I  know.  Ashley  told  me  himself  of  their  engagement,  showed  me  tho  letters  tte^ 
had  passed  between  them ;  her  letters,  stereotypes  of  her's  to  me.  It  won't  do  s  the  cbik 
is  broken ;  Ashley  is  no  more,  and  now  she  would  return  to  me.  What  a  woman,  and  vhll 
a  difibrence  between  such  and  Fanny  Fitzhurst  1  No ;  my  hopes  are  fixed  there  now,  with  • 
wonder  they  could  over  have  been  fixed  elsewhere.  Strange  that  I  should  have  felt  hit 
scorn,  in  Miss  Atherton's  presence,  for  one  so  fair,  and  but  pity  when  I  leit  her  1  Heir 
utterly  false  1  have  found  her-.Jet  the  past  go  to  the  winds.  I  shall  meet  Mr  Bradley  t^ 
Holly  as  dose  to  Fanny's  side  as  though  his  claims  were  undoubted.  Well,  she  must  desidi 
my  fate  tho  first  opportunity." 

Turning  such  reflections  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  as  Pinckney  loft  the  precincts  of  the 
city  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  soon  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Holly,  where  he  bebsld 
Bradley  emerging  from  the  woods  with  his  gun  in  his  hand.  As  Pinckney  passed  bi0i 
they  bowed  with  studied  courtesy  to  each  other,  and  Pinokney  hastened  oo^  hopii^  to  And  • 


/ 
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t  tijpjpmtaaaty  of  seeing  Fanny  alone.  It  was  presented  i»  him;  for  on  entering  the  haU 
m  met  her,  and -in  an  aaxioui  tone,  said: 

**  Miss  Pitzhnrst,  do  allow  me  one  word — ^wfll  yoQ  not  take  mj  arm,  and  let  ns  past  into 
ibe  library  ?" 

Fanny,  without  answering^  timidly  took  bis  arm,  and  they  entered.  An  hour  after  Pinck« 
ley  repaired  to  bis  room  with  a  radiant  brow.  As  he  crossed  the  hall,  he  encountered 
Bnidley,  who  had  just  returned. 

**  I  hope  you  had  luck  in  huntings  Mr  Bradley?**  said  he,  in  a  joyous  tone. 

**Only  tolerable,*'  replied  Bradley,  throwing  a  suipioious  side  'glance  on  the  inquirer; 
«did  Miss  Fitzhurst  go  to  Mr  Elwood'a?^ 

**  I  believe  not,  sir ;  my  impression  is  that  she  has  deferred  her  visit  until  to-morrow." 

Sa  qtfakjpg,  Hnckney  bowed,  and  retiied  to  bis  duunber. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Oir  the  morrow  the  splendid  equipage  of  Mr  Langdale  drov«  up  to  HoHy.  He  paid  his 
leipeets  to  its  inmates  with  the  easy  and  graceful  courtesy  which  marked  all  his  actions. 

**  Miss  Fanny  Fitzhurst/'  said  be,  **  I  have  come  to  bc^  a  ikvour  of  yon.** 

*•  Tb granted :  what  is  it,  Mr  Langdale?'* 

**  Ah,  you  tempt  me  to  make  a  request,  which  I  know  would  make  yon  break  your  word; 
JBemembei^  rm  a  bachelor;  you  smile  ;  not  so  old  either.  I  have  a  newly  discovered  relative, 
who  baa  juat  arrived  in  this  country  from  England ;  may  I  ask  that  you  will  do  me  the 
hooomr  of  calling  on  her." 

<*  With- great  pleasure,  sir ;  I  will  make  a  visit  to  town  to-morrow  for  the  very  purpose. 
What  is  the  name  of  your  relative?    Is  she  married  or  sii^le  ?** 

**  Ton  are  extremely  kind.  Miss  Fitzhurst ;  Atherton  is  her  name ;  die  is  a  splendid 
wmmn,  ia  ahe  not,  Pinckney  ?" 

**  She  is,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Pinckney. 

■*  Tet  .1  hesitated  £b  ask  you  the  question,**  njoinad  Langdale ;  **for  when  you  visited  me 
pjMlarday,  you  found  her  all  alone,  and  stayed  bnt  a  few  minutes,  and  went — where  ?    I  pray 


<•  Directly  thither,"  replied  PSnekney,  bowfaig  to  Fanny,  whe  blushed,  while  a  rosy  tint 
■her  very  forehead. 

**  I  expected  as  much.  Miss  Fitzbuist,"  said  Langdale,  addressing  the  lady ;   **  this  young 
Hnd  of*  mine,  during  a  fever,  the  result  of  his  wounds,  tdked  wildly  in  his  sleep,  and  as  I 
iv^  watchmg  by  him^  I  becaine  uaoonseionsly  the  depository  of  eertain  of  liis  secrets.'* 
'  Fbnny  blotted  again,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  asked ; 

**  What  conneetion  is  Miss  Atherton  of  yours^  Mr  Langdale  ?** 

"  Something  like  a  second  or  third  oeostn.  '  We  have  not  yet  traeed  the  connection 
BXaetly ,  her  uncle  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  devotedly  attached  to  her.  You 
tid  not  meet  him,  I  believe,  Howard  ?* 

*'No,  sir ;  he  was,  my  impression  is,  absent  in  England  when  I  met  Miss  Atherton  on  the 
soBtinent.     He  is  an  Ame/ican,  and  a  southerner.     I  know  their  connections  south." 

^  Well,"  said  Langdale,  with  enthusfasmv  "^sbe  is  almost  that  rare  bird— a  perfect  beauty. 
^hat  a  foil,  flashing  eye  she  has — what  a  graoefol  form ; — and  mind— has  she  not  mind, 
^Mnrd?'— is  she  not  bewitching?^ 

**  Yes;  she  is,  indeed,"  said  Pinckney,  witli  a  peculiar  smile.     '*  TAe  care,  Langdale.** 

^  I  mnst,  if  I  hope  to  keep  my  bachelor  vow.*** 

•*  Wbf  should  you  keep  it  ?"  8aid  Fanny,  gaily.    **  It  is  a  matter  of  town-wonder  that  you 
marry,  and  here  is  a  beautiful  bird  flown  into  your  very  cage.** 

'^Tros,  tme ;  my  time  has  oome.     What  say  you,  Howard;  to  my  choice  V 

^  A  B^osi  excellent  one,  Mr  Laiq^dak^  to  get  a  wife.     Would  she  suit  yon  ?* 

<*  Would  she  not  ?  how  old  is  she  ?** 

•*  We  must  not  speculate  upon  a  lady's  age,  Langdale,"  rejoined  Pinckney. 

JLiangdale  stayed  to  dinner ;  he  was  every  now  and  then,  whatever  was  the  topic  of  coa> 
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veraation,  quoting  Miss  Atherton,  or  alluding  to  her  beauty,  and  the  prize  he  bad  fonnd  in 

her  relationship.     Pinckney  could  not  but  smile  while  he  watched  him.     He  listened  to  his 

remarks  with  even  more  than  his  usual  interest. 

The  evening  found  Langdale  in  high  spirits  by  the  side  of  Miss  Atherton. 

**  You  have  been  absent  long,"  said  the  lady,  throwing  the  lustre  of  her  d^k  eye  on  hnn  as 

he  took  a  seat  beside  her. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  country  residence  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  where  my  friend  Pinckney  has  been 

spending  some  time.     Miss  Fitzhurst  will  call  to  see  you  to-morrow.     Pinckney  used  to  teO 

me  of  an  Italian  lady  who  had  stolen  his  heart,  and  I  suspect  made  off  with  It  without  any 

return.     I  replied  he  was  not  incurable,  and  I  find  I  have  been  a  prophet.** 

**  How  80  ?  do  tell  me." 

"  Miss  Fitzhurst  has  caught  him  completely;  and,  if  I  have  any  sagacity,  he  has  csagfat 

her.     They'll  make  a  noble  pair ;  saving  your  fair  presence,  coz,  I  know  no  one  personally, 

or  mentally,  her  superior." 

«"Ay,  is  she  so  beautiful  ?" 

Yes,  indeed,  she  is ;  I  rallied  Pinckney  for  leaving  town  so  quickly  yesterday,  and  with  a 

profound  bow  to  the  lady,  he  confessed  the  cause." 

"  Indeed!** 

'*  Yes,  indeed !  how  you  echo  me.     Don't  you  think  him  a  man  to  please  a  woman?*' 

*'  Perhaps  to  please  a  very  young  one,  but  he  seems,  does  he  not,  as  -Master  Stephen  bat 

it  in  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  to  be  given  up  to  most  gentlemanly  melancholy  ?** 

"  He  has  strong  energies,  and  they  are  inactive-*.that*8  all.     He  would  be  mach  bappter 

if  he  were  without  fortune,  and  struggling  in  the  up-hill  for  fame  and  wealth.    Tes,  he  8oae» 

times  gets  a  fit  of  this  gentlemanly  melancholy ;  but  I  don't  believe  the  Italian  lady  had  Biiidi 

to  do  with  it.    He  describes  her  as  a  splendid  woman,  and  no  doubt  she  was ;  but  uttedj 

worldly  (according  to  my  notions),  and  one  who  would  have  made  him  happy  for  a  waiAt 

and  miserable  for.  the  rest  of  his  life.     She,  1  suspect,  was  older  than  himself.     No !  such  a 

lady  as  Miss  Fitzhurst  is  the  one  for  him.     It  was  amusing  to  observe  how  all  regret  ofdib 

fiur  Italian  faded  away  from  his  mind,  turned  to  pitying  contempt  almost,  as  his  intimacy.  wiHi 

Xdiss  Fitzhurst  increased.    In  fact,  I  suspect  that  the  Italian  had  rather  piqued  his  fssiti 

than  wounded  his  heart ;  and  from  his- personal  appearance,  address,  and  fortune,  Itakelti  ' 

his  vanity  has  not  been  used  to  many  wounds.    Pshaw  !  it  was  all  stuff:  a  youthful  travArt 

dream  of  some  old  beauty  of  the  old  world,  such  as  those  of  the  theatre — all  point,  finbeliiVi 

fiorence,  folly,  flatter,  and  fury,  from  which  he  awoke  in  the  new  world  with  a  brain  M^b 

reasonable  to  meet  a  new  and  youthful  beauty,  with  feelings  fresh  as  the  rose-dad  fimit 

fountain  of  her  native  land,  the  bubbles  of  which  nought  but  the  bird's  beak  ever  broke  isAe 

unbroken  wilderness— he  awoke  here  to  realize  the  truth  of  love.     I  admhre  PInckney-l 

love  him ;  I  know  no  young  man  I  respect  half  so  much.     When  you  see  Miss  Fitzhnrst,  jov  , 

will  agree  with  me  that  they  are  just  suited  to  each  other.     How  romantically  I  have  been 

holding  forth  !    Alas  I  for  us  bachelors ;  if  they  are  to  be  married  I  trust  it  wiO  be  foooi 

fair  coz» 

'  To  write,  to  rigb,  and  to  convene— 
For  years  to  p|ay  the  fool, 
la  to  pat  paaaion  out  to  nurae, 
And  aand  oae'a  beait  to  achool.'  '* 

* 

«  Have  you  understood  that  they  were  soon  to  be  married  ?'*  asked  Miss  Atherton,  looting 
up  from  her  simper,  which  she  had  been  observing  as  Langdale  spoke. 

**  I  have  not ;  but  I  doubtless  suppose  that  they  will  be  soon.  Her  family  certalnlf  iriQ 
be  highly  gratified  by  the  event.  Ha>  ha !  Pinckney  wished  to  make  me  believe  that  then 
must  be  a  long  interval  for  the  heart  to  recover  itsc^— 4i  long  dark  night,  as  he  expressed  iti 
between  the  sitting  of  our  first  love  and  rising  of  the  second — a  passionless  period.  Why,  tw 
first  love  of  his,  if  it  was  first  love,  went  plump  down  in  the  wide  ocean,  without  creating  the' 
least  stir  on  its  bosom,  except,  perhaps,  the  light  rippling  of  vanity  and  pique.  It  went  down 
as  Shakspeare  describes  the  golden-set  of  the  sun,  which  argues  a  goodly  day  to-morr^t**, 
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CHAPTER     VI.         ' 

Gordon*^  machinations  against  Peggy  had  so  far  failed.  On  her  arrival  at  Holly  she  told  Mist 
Raehelliaa,  as  distinctly  as  her  tears  and  heavy  sobs  would  permit,  of  the  death  of  her  grand- 
mother, and  the  accusation  of  Bobby. 

The  good  lady  expressed  deep  feeling  for  the  situation  of  her  unfortunate  prot^g6 ;  she 
said: 

**  It's  alarming,  child,  to  think  of  the  many  fearful  situations  in  which  your  cousin  gets  him- 
self placed.  My  brother  has  done  everything  for  him  that  he  could  ;  he  was  bailed  by  Sidney 
la  a  lage  sum  for  shooting  at  Joseph  Hitt  with  intent  to  kill,  and  it  was  my  family's  influence 
which  saved  him  from  the  consequences,  as  they  told  Hitt  it  would  be  foolidi  for  him  to  pursue 
the  business  any  farther,  and  he  dropped  iL  But,  child,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  this  accu- 
sation of  counterfeiting.  My  brother  is  now  in  bed,  where  he  has  been  taking  laudanum  to 
ease  the  pain  of  his  gout.  1  cannot  disturb  him ;  Sidney  is  away,  and  will  bo  gone  for  soma 
days.  However,  on  to-morrow  I  will  speak  to  my  brother,  and  let  him  decide  what  can  be 
done  for  Bobby.  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  his  situation.  But,  child,  you  must  take  some  of  the 
servants  with  ^ou,  and  assist  Agnes  with  the  body  of  your  grandmother ;  she  can  be  buried 
to-morrow  evening ;  everything  necessary  shall  be  provided,  child  ;  and  you  must  come  here 
and  make  this  your  home.     Do  not  cry  so,  child.    Stay,  child,  stay  till  I  go  and  give  orders." 

Mr  PItzhurst  was  so  tormented  with  the  gout  that  he  had  not  feeling  or  patience  to  attend 
to  anybody's  ills  but  his  own,  or  maybe  he  thought  it  was  best  to  let  Bobby  remain  in  gaol 
'  without  bail  as  a  lesson  to  him,  for  he  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  frequent  accusations 
i^^ainst  the  boy  with  the  idea  of  his  entire  innocence.     The  day  after  her  death  granny  Gam- 
mon was  buried.     A  large  concourse  attended  the  funeral,  and  among  the  number  Miss  Ra- 
eheHina  and  her  niece.  The  old  woman  belonged  to  the  Methodist  church,  and  it  was  decided 
Igr  fits  members  that  she  should  be  buried  in  their  grave-yard,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  village  of  Springdale.     The  gaol  in  which  Bobby  was  confined  stood  about  the  centre  of 
SpiingdaJe, -immediately  opposite  to  the  court-house,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  of  the  villages 
flf,  the  United  States.     It  was  a  rough,  two-story  stone  building,  with  thick  walls,  and  very 
'  malU  heavy,  grated  windows.     A  wall  was  partly  built  around  it,  but  its  completion  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  present  want  of  funds,  or  some  disagreement  among  the  county 
eommissioners.     Bobby  was  confined  in  a  left-hand  room  of  the  gaol  as  you  faced  it,  and  his 
window  through  the  unfinished  wall  commanded  a  view  of  the  street  of  the  village  on  that  side 
by  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.     Bobby  was  standing  by  his  grated  window  intensely 
gaxing  forth,  and  Pompey  had  placed  himself  on  a  pile  of  stones  beneath  it,  and  with  his  hand 
.on  one  of  the  bars,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  comfort  the  prisoner,  when  the  funeral  procession 
^me  mournfully  winding  along,  passing  close  to  the  gaol  wall,—"  There  Pompey,  look  there," 
nid  Bobby,  with  a  bursting  heart ;  **  that*s  my  fault ;  just  when  they  accused  me  of  it  granny 
died;  she  couldn't  stand  it.     She  always  said  I'd  be  the  death  of  her." 

M  f^Q^  Mister  Bobby, "  said  Pompey,  looking  through  the  thick  gates  with  deep  sympathy, 
"  it  warn V  your  fault  at  all ;  how  often  bust  I  tell  you  that  ?  It  was  in  the  course  of  nature  ; 
and  if  it  wai.'Q't  in  the  course  of  nature,  it  was  Jack  Gordon's  fault,  and  he  done  the  whole  of 
this ;  but  wh^^  minds  what  a  coloured  person  says  ?'* 

On  beholdin*-'  ^i^  cousin  Peggy  in  deep  black,  walking  close  to  the  hearse  and  sobbing  so 
loud  tliat  he  coula^  ^^^^^  ^^'  where  he  stood,  he  could  gaze  no  longer,  but  turning  away,  placed 
his  hands  to  his  ears'*  ^^^  threw  himself  on  the  floor  of  his  prison-house  in  speechless  despair. 

After  the  funeral  )P^KSy  ^^  allowed  to  have  an  interview  with  her  cousin  Bobby,  in  which, 
on  her  telling  Bobby  thav*  ^^®  ^^  made  np  her  mind  to  marry  Gordon  and  save  him,  that  in- 
dfvidual's  duplicity  was  brc'^^S^t  to  light.  Bobby  insisted  upon  it  that  Gordon's  object  was 
to  deceive  her  as  well  as  himsv  '^^^f  ^^  obtain  her  promise  that  she  would  drop  the  idea  of  trying 
to  Mive  him  in  that  way,  as  it  ^"ould  ruin  them  both.  After  this  Peggy  kept  close  to  Holly 
unless  when  she  went  to  see  Bobv*^J^«  ^^  ^^^^^  **"®*  ***®  '^*»  accompanied  by  some  one  or 
other;  and  therefore  Gordon,  thou^  '^  constantly  on  the  watch,  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 
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As  Squire  Norris  observed  when  he  committed  Bobby,  the  "  county  court  was  sitting; 
and  he'd  have  a  quick  trial  "—it  appeared  that  such  was  to  be  the  fact ;  for  the  day  after  his 
grandmother's  funeral  the  grand  jury  found  a  bill  against  him  for  passing  counterfeit  money. 
The  day  of  trial  soon  arrived,  but  the  cause  did  not  come  on  until  lats  in  the  aftemooo. 
As  Sidney  was  awav%  and  Mr  Fitzhurst,  senior,  could  not  attend,  Pinckney,  inoyed  by  \M 
own  impulses,  and  requested  by  the  family,  had  procured  the  best  counsel  the  city  affbUM, 
and  anxious  for  Bobby's  fate,  repaired  to  the  court. 

The  prosecutor  was  a  good-hearted,  red«nosed  practitioner,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  court's  sitting  after  dinner,  which  this  court  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Feed  by  Gcvdott 
to  a^ist  in  the  prosecution,  but  appearing  merely  as  a  volunteer  tO  afd  the  prosecutor  in  his- 
arduous  duties^  Mr  Lupton  took  bis  seat  by  the  legal  minister  of  the  state.  A  large^iliipafiMt 
crowd  were  collected  rornid  and  in  the  court,  where  they  had  been  all  day.  There  werfr 
many  persons,  too,  bisfbris  the  gaol,  keenly  desirous  of  getting  a  good  look  at  the  prisoner.  Tlid- 
wbole  cotmtr3rside  had  been  ringing  with  the  awfulness  of  Bobby's  many  enormities ;;  and  tM- 
gaping  bumpkins  were  there  to  gaze  upon  the  youthful  moral  monstrosity,  who  had  saeh  dffi 
in  counterfeiting,  and  who  had  passed  off  so  many  hundred  spurious  bUls  on  th6  bunito 
country  people. 

"  Yes,"  said  one  fellow,  standing  amidst  a  group  before  the  gaol  door  awaiting  the  forf^K 
coming  of  Bobby,  **  I  expect  he'll  take  the  full  term'— and  it's  right ;  a  man  what  caii*t  boMl 
of  much  laming  like  myself  is  constantly  taken  in  by  these  'ere  chaps  what  livOs  on  cMflttnf- 
nity.  Just  the  last  market  day  I  took  a  two  dollar  counterfeit  bill,  and  swallowed  up  all  itf 
yearthly  profits  that  day — sir,  at  the  races  I  bet  a  chap  a  dollar,  an'  won,  an'  it  toriiediDiit' 
counterfeit ;  an'  cause  I  tried  to  pass  it,  I  got  threatened." 
Did  you  know  it  was  counterfeit?*'  asked  one  of  the  party. 

Know  it  ?"  was  the  reply  ;  "  how  should  I  know  it,  when  I  tell  you  I've  got  no  lam&ig 
no  how.  Two  chaps  said  it  was  a  counterfeit,  I  know,  an*  I  just  tried  to  pass  her  to  find  oaf 
Egad,  1  think  this  chap  ought  to  be  hung  up  till  he  ware  dead,  as  a  sample  to  the  country.** 

"  Them's  my  'pinions,"  said  another,  while  the  last  speaker  looked  about  him  like  a  iCdiip 
orator  when  he  thinks  he  has  made  a  hit. 

In  the  meantime,  Bobby,  who  was  the  only  prisoner  within  the  gaol,  except  one  who  wis 
confined  in  another  apartment  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  was  doing  all  he  could  tr 
cheer  his  cousin  Peggy,  who  had  been  admitted  to  his  place  of  confinement  with  a  suit  of  ntir' 
clothos,  which  she  herself  had  rapidly  and  with  fearful  anxieties  made  for  hhn,  that  he  m^ 
appear  as  respectable  as  possible  on  his  trial.  It  was  an  ominous  suit  of  black,  in  respect  ts- 
their  grandmother.  Peggy  held  one  of  Bobby's  hands  in  her's,  while  with  the  other  she  wn 
adjusting  the  collar  of  his  jacket.  The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  the  deep- 
black  in  which  she  was  dressed,  together  with  the  sorrow  she  had  lately  suffered,  and  the  daik^ 
room  in  which  she  stood,  had  made  an  alteration  in  her  appearance  that  struck  like  a  dagger 
to  the  heart  of  Bobby.  His  appearance  made  a  similar  Impression  upon  her ;  he  looked  haggTid 
in  the  extreme,  but  )iis  deportment  was  heroically  firm  for  one  of  his  years.  t 

"  Cousin  Peggy,"  he  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of  all  this — I  am,  as  God's  my  judge.  S-  q  ggjt 
as  granny's  dead  and  in  her  grave,  so  sure  I  am  innocent  of  all  this.  Aunty  Agnes  Y^^^  j^oeii 
here  to  talk  to  me,  an'  I'm  trusting  in  God.  Let  what  may  come  of  it,  it's  better  tor  .  me  for  I 
have  not  been  living  the  life  I  ought  to— I  know  it— I  know  it.  Don't  be  down-hep  ^qA  ^Qib 
Peggy,  it's  not  a  hanging  matter."  , 

"  Oh !  Bobby,  Bobby  I  but  it's  a  disgrace,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  throwing  her  ^^j^g  around  his 
neck ;  **  you  musn't  think  hard  of  me  for  saying  so.  I  don't,  mean  to  thf  .^  ^-^  ^^  -^jw  i 
know  you're  not  guilty.     My,  my  1  I  came  here  to  comfort  you,  and  yo*      comfort  me.    But 


it 


rq  out  an*  get  Gordon 
hurry  away ;  I  saw  him  as  I  came  here,  and  he  wanted  to  speak     ^         ^^^  I  wouldn't— juit 

cay  so,  and  I'll  see  him  and  mar " 

*•  No,  cousin  Peggy,  I  wouldn't  say  so  to  save  my  life,"  .    -^^  Bobby—"  an*  I  said  tliit 
before," 
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At  tbifl  instant  the  sheriff  entered,  and  told  Bobby  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  appear  ia 
Bourt.  Escorted  by  the  Officer,  and  with  his  cousin  Peggy  walking  by  his  side  and  holding  his 
band  firmly  locked  in  her's,  Bobby  left  the  gaol.  The  first  person  whose  eye  Bobby  caught  as 
he  stepped  from  the  gaol'  door  was  old  Pompey,  who  had  obtained  leave  from  his  master  to 
attend  the  trial,  and  who  appeared,  by  way  of  keeping  Bobby  in  countenance,  in  his  full  livery 
BuiL  The  sheriff  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  knowing  the  friendly  offices  which  Bobby  had 
performed  for  Pompey,  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  display  of  gratitude  which  the  old  negro  had 
evinced  during  the  boy's  confinement*  and  therefore  made  room  for  him  ai  he  advanced  to  the 
aide  of  Bobby. 

^'^  Your  humble,  'bedient  servant,  master  sheriff.'*  said  Pompey  to  the  officer  with  profound ' 
awe,  as  he  stepped  up.    «  Master  Bobby,"  he  whispered  in  great  agitation,  **  keep  your  heart 
up ;  you  got  a  big  heart,  you  ha'  indeed.     You  got  old  Pompey  out  of  as  tough  a  job  almost 
«a  this— and  if  the  Lord  qf  his  'finite  mercy  would  put  a  white  skin  on  me  now,  Td  save  yqu— 
but  what's  the  testimony  of  a  coloured  pcison  i" 

<*  Look  at  that,"  said  one  of  the  crowd  to  another ;  *'  folks  say  that  black  rascal  went  halves 
in  that  very  booth  at  the  races  where  this  money  was  passed.  I  don't  think  the  sheriff  ought 
to  allow  that." 

'*  Allow  that,"  said  another  person,  who  was  no  other  than  Hardy  the  miller ;  « I  tell  jott« 
stranger,  I  know  Bobby  Gammon,  and  I'd  sooner  take  you  for  a  counterfeiter  than  I  would  him ; 
im'  for  tiie  matter  of  that,  before  I  would  the  old  negro  either." 

The  stranger  eyed  the  stout  form  of  the  miller,  and  said  no  more,  while  Hardy  stepped  up 
to  Peggy,  and  assisted  her  across  the  street. 

«  There,  mother,  that's  what  I  always  toki  you  Bob  and  Peg  Blossom  would  come  to,"  said 
Miss  Maddox  to  her  mother,  as  she  stood  at  her  shop-door,  and  congratulated  herself  on  being 
a. prophetess. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  bar,  near  which  the  prosecutor  and  Mr  Lupton  had  been 
pome  time  seated  in  deep  consultation.  The  sheriff  kindly  placed  a  chair  by  the  prisoner's  box, 
and  bid  Peggy  be  seated ;  she  did  so,  she  looked  round  and  beheld  Gordon  gazing  at  her  with  a 
mingled  expression,  in  which  she  thought  there  was  a  touch  of  regret  that  fixed  her  attention 
for  a  moment— it  was  so  unusual  to  his  features.  When  he  caught  her  eye,  he  nodded  his 
head  slightly  sideways,  as  much  as  to  bid  her  leave  the  court,  as  she  interpreted  it,  and  he  would 
join  her-»but  she  turned  her  eye  from  him.  In  a  few  moments  she  could  not  resist  stealing  a 
jglance  at  him ;  his  head  was  turned  towards  the  bench,  and  he  stood  with  his  arms  folded  in 
a  resolute  manner.  As  Pompey  was  known  to  most  persons  about  the  court-house,  he  had 
contrived  to  get  within  the  railing  that  kept  the  crowd  from  intruding  on  the  bar,  where  he 
stood  partly  screened  by  a  pillar,  and  endeavouring  to  pass  unobserved,  but  to  get  as  near  to 
Bobby  as  possible. 

The  bench  was  not  very  imposing  in  its  appearance,  nor  remarkable  for  its  decisions,  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  reversed  by  the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
state ;  nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  judges  owed  their 
appointments,  which  were  made  by  the  governor  and  council,  more  to  the  political  influence 
ifbich  they  had  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  party  in  power  than  to  any  reputation  for  legal  lore. 

All  at  once,  like  one  whom  a  sudden  thought  had  aroused  to  his  duty,  the  superior  judge, 
whose  dinner  had  been  substantial  and  vinous,  raised  himself  up  lasily  on  his  elbow  from  a 
laughing  colloquy. which  he  had  been  holding  with  his  right-hand  man,  and  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  stand  up,  and  listen  to  the  indictment  against  him.  Resolutely  Bobby  arose,  but  he  did  not 
elevate  his  person  as  much  as  he  might  have  done  by  standing  on  his  longer  leg,  for  he  rested 
on  the  shorter  one.  While  the  clerk  was  reading  the  indictment,  Peggy  watched  him  with 
the  intense  desire  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  various  repetitions  and  many  counts  in  it, 
while  Pompey  internally  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  he  listened  to  what  he  could  not  possibly 
eomprehend,  **  that  the  learning  and  big  dictionary  words  in  the  paper  was  clear  against  Master 
Bobby." 

When  the  clerk  had  read  the  indictment,  and  the  question  was  asked  of  the  prisoner,  "  What 
fay  yeu-:guilty  or  not  gm\ty  ?"  Bobby  replied  in  a  clear  tone— 

*"  Gentlemen  and  judges,  I  don't  deny  as  how  thai  1  bou^Yvt  ^  own  «Adk<»)ML  It^Ts^'^^i^^^i^'- 
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don,  and  that  I  paid  him,  mayhap,  with  bad  money ;  but  as  God  if  my  judge,  I  took  it  for  good 
money,  and  I  thought  it  wa«  good  money  when  I  paued  it" 

The  eminent  lawyer  whom  Pinckney  had  obtained  in  the  city  to  defend  Bobby,  bad  oalj 
arrived  a  few  minutes  before  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  court ;  the  call  of  an  exteosive 
business  had  kept  him  at  his  post  in  the  city  to  the  latest  moment  No  expectatioa  of  tlie 
accumulation  of  professional  honours  had  brought  him  to  Sprfogdale ;  he  came  merely  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  a  large  fee.  When  Bobby  was  arraigned  be 
sat  within  the  bar  conversing  with  Pinckney,  whom  he  had  often  met  at  the  table  of  Langdale» 
and  who  was  explaining  to  him  the  case  as  distinctly  as  his  own  limited  knowledge  of  it  woiU 
allow.  Mr  Mason  was  evidently  interested  in  the  sketch  of  the  boy*s  character  which  PioduMjr 
gave  him,  together  with  his  adventures  with  Thompson  when  he  rescued  Pompey,  and  tbe 
shooting  of  Hitt ;  all  which  the  narrator  had  frequently  heard  spoken  of  at  Holly. 

**  And  that's  his  cousin  beside  him  ?  she  is  a  beautiful  girl ;  her  grief  is  certainly  deep  mA 
heartfelt;  .he  certainly  is  a  remarkable  boy.'*—*'  Ah,*'  continued  Mason,  whose  quick  eye  con- 
prehended  matters  at  a  glance, "  that's  the  old  negro  whom  he  saved  from  the  lash  of  Thompioo. 
I  know  Thompson— a  harsh  dog ;  the  boy  did  the  negro  a  favour  worthy  of  his  gratitude.  Kr 
Pinckney,  I  wish  I  had  known  more  of  this  case  before— I  thought  it  was  one  among  the 
thousand  ordinary  cases  of  counterfeiting — my  business  obscured  my.  gallantry  ;  I  forgot  bow 
Miss  Fitzhurst  urged  it  upon  me  when  I  met  her  the  other  day  in  the  city.  What  a  thh; 
habit  is ;  I  believe  in  time  we  might  learn  to  dance  to  the  rattling  of  a  captive's  chains,  and 
be  merry  at  the  music  Sir,  when  I  first  commenced  my  profession,  I  felt  a  nervous,  deep  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  every  criminal  whom  I  beheld  in  the  l>ar ;  and  now  I  can  scarcely  get 
excited  in  the  fate  of  my  own  client,  unless  something  remarkable  turns  up  in  the  investigatioBi 
or  a  passion  for  victory  is  aroused  in  me  by  the  opposing  counsel.** 

The  whole  court  appeared  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  Bobby  expressed  himieiC 
The  judge  ordered  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  to  be  entered,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  tbe 
trial' proceeded.  The  prosecutor  made  no  opening  remarks  himself,  but  left  that  duty  to  Mr 
Lupton,  who  held  forth  for  more  than  an  hour  in  a  tirade  against  counterfeiters  in  genenli 
and  Bobby  in  particular,  whose  depravity  he  pronounced  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  crine* 
When  he  concluded,  Gordon  was  called  to  the  stand. 

Pinckney  puzzled  over  the  features,  and  particularly  the  form  of  Gordon,  in  strange  per- 
plexity, for  he  could  not  remove  the  impresdon  from  his  mind  that  he  had  seen  him  bcfi»re, 
but  when,  or  where,  he  could  not  possibly  divine. 

With  characteristic  swagger  and  indifference  to  those  around  him,  Gorddn  gave  ia  his  tts« 
tiinony.  He  related  the  facts  of  the  sale  of  the  cow  and  calf,  and  the  payment  of  the  note  bj 
Bobby,  as  they  occurred.  He  also,  with  great  apparent  frankness,  mentioned  what  had  tnBS* 
pired  at  the  cottage  on  the  arrest  of  Bobby,  saying  that  the  old  woman,  when  dying,  hsd 
accused  him  of  misleading  her  grandchild,  when  the  fact  was,  that  he  could  prove  by  BIr  Sidary 
Fitzhurst,  If  he  were  in  court,  that  when  Bobby  was  taken  up  in  the  city  that  he  had  called 
on  Mr  Fitzhurst  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  to  defend  the  boy. 

Here  Mr  Mason  told  Gordon  to  confine  himself  to  the  case  before  the  court,  <uid  Gordon 
said  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  further,  except  that  when  he  left  the  cabin  the  conitabb 
«howed  him  a  tin  box,  containing  money  such  as  Bobby  had  passed  on  him,  which  was  found 
between  the  logs  by  the  door **  How  do  you  know  it  was  found  there  ?!*  inquired  Mr  Maion. 

"  Because  he  put  it  thar  himself,**  shouted  Pompey,  springing  to  the  side  of  Bobby,  ai  if 
moved  by  an  impulse  that  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  control,  and  facing  Gordon.  H^ 
whole  court  were  mute  with  amazement.  '*  Because  he  put  it  thar  himself— and,  gentleoen 
all,  if  God  of  his  'finite  mercy  would  just  for  two  minutes  put  a  white  skin  on  me  and  inshe 
ine  a  witness,  I'd  swear  to  it,  and  prove  it,  for  I  saw  Jack  Gordon  do  it*' 

Endowed  by  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  with  moral  firmness  the  old  negp'o  kept  his  stand 
by  Bobby,  and  his  eye  on  Gordon  fearlessly.  Gordon  started. 

**  Silence!"  exclaimed  the  judge.     "  Sheriff,  what  means  this  interruption  ?** 

Before  the  sheriff  could  get  to  the  spot  where  Pompey  stood  to  take  him  into  custody,  for 
county  courts  have  Dot  as  many  officers  in  attendance  as  city  ones,  Mr  Mason  arose  and 
^^rred — 
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**  Bfiy  It  pteasa  the  court,  there  ii  eomething  in  this  I  would  fain  undentaod ** 

*<  I  uiiderBtand  it,'*  lald  Lupton,  springing  to  his  feet,  **  that  boy—.-.'' 

*'  You  must  also  understand,  sir,  that  I  am  not  to  be  interrupted,**  said  Mason,  with  a 
iJUmee  on  Lupton  that  quailed  him  to  his  seat.  "  Will  your  honours  suspend  the  cause  for 
a  few  moments  while  I  speak  to  this  negro  in  private  ?  I  feel  the  interest  of  my  client  demands 
it," 

<*  Why,  Mr  Mason,  if  you  wish  it  particularly,"  said  the  judge,  glancing  around  on  the  bar, 
as  if  he  would  discover  in  their  manner  if  there  were  any  error  in  the  proceedings.  *<  Certainly 
alairyer  of  your  prominent  standing,  sir,"-.-Mason  bowed  low.  **  By-the-by,  the  counsel  who 
opened  the  cause  occupied  us  so  long,  and  then  there  has  been  so  much  delay  that  we  can*t 
progress  much  farther  this  evening— so  the  court  may  as  well  acyoum.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  will  take  care  not  to  hold  any  conversation  with  any  person  touching  the  cause  in  course 
of  IriaL  Witnesses,  be  punctual  in  your  attendance— crier,  adjourn  the  court  until  to-morrow 
morning,  ten  o'clock," 

Without  waiting  for  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  Mr  Mason  1^  the  room,  attended  by 
the  sheriff  and  Pompey. 

Aa  Pompey  passed  out,  the  negroes  in  attendance  gazed  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  admiration, 
awe,  and  fear.  **  I  tell  you  what  it  are,  Dave,"  whispered  one  negro  to  another,  **  Pompey 
Fitihurst  are  an  astoniidiing  coloured  person ;  he  takes  the  shine  everywhere." 

"  Yes,  if  he  had  a  white  skin  on  *um,  he'd  plead  law  up  to  the  handle." 

Totally  unconscious  of  the  admiration  he  elicited,  but  labouring  under  a  high-wrought 
excitement,  Pompey  followed  the  sheriff  and  Mr  Mason  into  a  private  apartment. 

**  What*B  your  name,  my  old  man  ?"  said  Mr  Mason  to  Pompey  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

**  Folks,  master,  calls  me  Pompey  Fitzhurst,  'cause  I  belong  to  the  Fitzhurst  family,  and  my 
diher  before  me  ;  but  my  father's  name  was  Pompey  Johnson,  an*  I  was  named  after  him." 

**  Well,  Pompey,  tell  me  truly  what  was  the  cause  of  your  interrupting  the  court?** 

**  'Cause,  master,  I  couldn't  help  it,  though  I  know  a  coloured  person  cant  give  testimony ; 
I  couldn't  help  it ;  for  I  diskivered  and  observed  Jack  Gordon  with  my  own  eyes  put  that  tin 
box  thar  before  he  went  into  the  bouse." 

•*  Who  did  you  ever  tell  this  to  before  ?" 

**  Nobody,  master ;  I  held  it  intirely  to  myself.  I  knew  as  how  I  couldn't  be  of  any  sar. 
Tice  to  Mr  Bobby,  though  he  had  done  so  much  for  me,  an'  I  kept  it  to  myself,  'cause  I  knowed 
if  I  told  it  rd  get' myself  into  trouble,  and  it  wouldn't  help  nobody  ;  but  in  the  court  this  day, 
when  I  seed  Jack  Gordon  stand  up  thar  so  bold,  and  swear  away  Mister  Bobby  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  poor  Miss  Peggy  thar  feeling  so  much,  and  Mister  Bobby  feeling  so  much,  and  I 
feeling  so  much,  I  couldn't  stand  it ;  and  I  spcke  it,  an'  I  would  ha'  spoke  it  if  I  had  to  die 
for  it»"  said  Pompey,  foldbg  his  arms,  while  the  dignity  of  truth  was  stamped  as  firmly  on  his 
Uaok  brew  as  ever  it  was  on  a  white  one. 

**  I  believe  you^  Pompey,"  said  Mr  Mason.  **  Thank  you^JaMSter,"  said  Pompey,  while 
the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  and  he  turned  his  head  away  and  brushed  his  cheek.  *<  Master," 
he  resumed,  **  I  just  tell  you  the  whole  on  it,  if  youll  just  listen  to  me — an'  if  you*ll  only  get 
Mifter  Bobby  out  of  this  scrape,  old  Pompey  'II  pray  for  you  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  to  the 
good  God,  who  hearkens  to  the  black  man  jual  the  same  as  to  the  white  nvin." 

"  Well,  Pompey,  tell  me  exactly  everything  about  it,  and  I  won*t  despair  of  getting 
Bobby  off." 

<' Master,  III  just  tell  you  the  whole  tmth^  Mister  Bobby  and  I  agreed  betwixt  us,  that 
we  should  'stablish  a  booth  at  tho  races.  We  put  our  money  together,  and  did  it,  for  he  was 
mighty  saving  to  get  some  things  for  his  granny,  who's  dead  since.  Poor  creature  I  she  died 
the  very  night  they  went  to  her  cabin  to  take  Mister  Bobby.  I  was  out  the  door,  but  I 
heard  it ;  she  laid  Mister  Bobby's  falUngoff  to  Jack  Gordon,  and  she  spoke  .an  awful  curse  on 
him  just  as  she  died.  Gordon  hates  all  of  'em.  He  wants  revenge — that's  it.'  .  Miss  Peggy 
wouldn't  have  him ;  that's  it,  Master  Mason.  But  I'm  not  telling  it  straight.  I  had  to  drive 
our  family  home  from  the  races,  an'  J,  couldn't  tell  how.. Mister. Bobhy  was  a  coming  on;  so 
alter  I  puts  away  my  carriage,  e^d  feeds  my  horses,  I  thought  I'd  go  down  to  granny  Gam- 
men's  and  see  Mister  Bobby  about  our  booth,  an'  inquire  how.  his  granny  was ;  as  word  was 
about,  and  he  had  told  me  art  the  races,  as  bow  she  was  ailing.    Well,  l¥(«at.^v\<l^:^\.^!ra;«^&. 
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near  th^  bouse,  I  heard  a  parcel  of  people  ooming,  as  though  they  were  beat  tiKre  Ibo/o  y  so 
I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  I  bethoaght  me  that  maybe  the  gnmny  was  dead* 
Uowaomever  oa  1  went,  fast  a^head ;  one  fellow,  it  was  Gordon's  yoico— I  oouMnt  see  then, 
mind,  master;  for  there  were  no  moon,  and  the  starlight  was  uncertain  like,  but  I  know  hA 
Qordon*^  voice  anywhere^-he  called  on  me  to  stop.-  Just  tben^-soaiehow,  I  mtstmsted-tome— 
tiling,  and  I  went  on  to  make  believe  I  was  going  by  the  house,  and  when  I  got  beyond  it,  and 
behind  it  like,  till  it  stood  atwizt  them  and  me,  I  turned  quick  round  towards  the  door,  and 
bid  in  some  elder  bushes  by  an  old  shed  near  by  the  bouse.** 

".  How  came  you  to  mistrust  something  when  you  heard  Jack  Gordon's  voice  .?**  Iiuprfiod 
Mr.  Mason. 

"  Cause,  .master.  Mister  Bobby  -had  totd  -me  that  he  believed  Jaek  Oordon^wanted  to  ds 
hhn  some  eviL  Well,  then,  I  hid  in  them  elder  bushes,  and  they  comes  up  without  making 
any  naisey  and  jdl  of  'em  but  one  goes  in.  One  chap  just  stood  holding  the  door  t>pen  like, 
and  that  let  the  light  shine  right  out.  I  was  as  near  to  'em,  master,  as  I  are  to  that  ire- 
place  ;  I  iSaw  .pUia';  an*  I.saw  Jack  Gordon  touch  the  man  w4iat  stood  in  the  door,  an'  then 
I  saw  something  white  shine  in  Jacit  Gordon's  hand,  and  I  diskivered  and  obsarvett  him  p«t4t 
plump  right  between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  by  the  door, — an'  when  heknowed  that  the  other 
man  seed  him,  he  pushed  right  into  the  house." 

"  What  did  youilo  then  ?" 

<*  Then  1  stayed  there  till  they  fetched  Master  Bobby  out -to  take  him  afore  Squire  Nerris; 
an'  when  they  fetched  him  out,  a  man,  and  he  must  ha'  been  tbe  same  one  what  held  open 
the  door,  and  saw  Gordon  put  the  box  between  the  logs,  went  to  tbe^place.an'  took  out  the 
tin  box,  an*  he  give  ft  to  somebody,  and  told  him  to  mind  and  hold  it  fast,  for  that  he  be- 
lieved there  was  counterfeit  money  in  it ;  he  said  it  abined,  and  that  made  him  find  it  Then 
Gordon  came  out,  and  wanted  'em  to  search  the  house ;  but  they  teld  him  they  had  enough 
to  do  for.Maater  Bobby,  and  so  they  dragged  him  offafinv  Squire  Norris,  and  then  to  gaol; 
fur  I  followed  behind  !em,  and  saw  jist  how  they  aoted.  You  see.  Master  Mason,  I  dis- 
kivered Jack  Gordon,  and  a  parcel  of  other  chaps,  cutting  «xtras  'bout  our  booth  all  day,  end 
spending  money ;  an'  I  thought  things  were  going  wrong  tiiea-;  •oause  Master  Bobby  got  ti 
trouble  once  afore  about  such  money,  an'  I  believe,  with  his  granny,  what's  dead  and  gone, 
that  it  was  Jack  Gordon's  doings." 

Mr  Mason  mused-a  moment,  and  then  observed  to  the  sheriff— 

*'  Sheriff,  I  have  often  remarked,  in  the  practice  of  say  profossion,  that  uneducated  persons, 
and  particularly  coloured  people,  give  in  ^ir  testimony  with  atriking  accuracy.  I^suppoie 
this  observation  surprises. you?" 

*'  I  never  thougiit  of  it  before,"  replied  the  slieriJC 

'^  it  is  a  foct,  sir.  Tlie  reason  is,  I  suppose,  because  they  make  no  parade  of  pertineaft 
phraseology ;  they  do  not  distract  their  minds  by  thinking  what  people  will  say  of  them. 
They-  tell  wlmt  tliey  saw  in  whatever  language  rises  to  their  Hips,  aqd  the-  uoadomed  truth,  in 
homely  guise,,  comes  liome  to  everybody.  1  venture  to  aay,  that  if  that  jury  were  allowed  to- 
morrow to  hear  this  old  feUow's  tale,  that  .they  would  acquit  Bobby  without  leaving  the  box." 

*'  I  think  ao,"  rejoined  the  sheriff;  **  for  u^y  part,  I  never  thought  him  guilty.  I  have  known 
him  for  many  years,  and  I  believe  that  the  strongest  trait  in  his  character  is  sterling  honesty." 

"*  You  lare  right,  I  think.  Where  can  I  find  thia  constable  that  arrested  Bobby?  Is  he 
vigilant  and  faithful?" 

**  tie  Js.    I  aaw  >him  in  the  conrt-lionse  just  now.     Would  you  'like  to  see  him  ?" 

•*  If  you 'please." 

Tbe  sheriffJefb  the  roomr  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the  constable. 

'*  You  arrested  Robert  Gammon,  I  believe,  sir,  on  the  charge  of  passing  counterfeit  money?" 
said  Mr  Mason  to  the  constable,  whose  name  waa  Jessop. 

**  1  did,  shr." 

''  Describe  the  ctreumstanees,  if  you  please,  sir." 

Jessop  accordingly  .narrated  tiieta  with  great  accuracy. 

**  Who  was  the  man  that  discovered  the  box?"  asked  Mason. 

^*  I  bethink  me,"  said  Jessop,  after  a  pause  of  deliberation,  ^  that  lie  a  kind  0*  eleifcs  ftfiir 
Bquit9S§abim^th9  <Atf ;  I  know  X  iMf^oHMea  faim  about  'tbere." 
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«'  Ha !  Beiibow*! ;  Jjrea,  In  old  town.  Well,  111  give  you  a  letter  to  Ross,  the  old  Hays 
of  our  city ;  you  know  him  ?*'^ 

•*  Yes,  sir ;  and  old  Hays  too — they're  mighty  men,"  said  Jessop,  with  an  air  of  profes- 
sional t)ride.    **  I  know  where  Ross  lives:** 

••m  give  you' a  letter  to  him— you  must  start  forthwith  ;  leave  the  village  in  a  direction 
from  the  city  so  as  to  be  unsuspected.  Ross  will  assist  you.  HI  give  directions  in  the  letter ; 
the  house  of  this  witness,  wherever  he  lives,  must  be  searched  thoroughly.  I  hope  there'll 
be  some  tlo  boxes  forthcoming.*' 

Mason  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Ross,  sealed  it  carefully,  and  inquiring  the  name  of  Jessop, 
wrote  it  plainly  in  the  corner  of  the  direction,  and  made,  apparently,  a  hasty  stroke  with  the 
pen  btisitlb  k,  as  is  usual ;  but  the  mark  had  a  cabalistic  meaning,  implying  the  trust,  worthiness 
of  the  bearer. 


CHAPTER   VII.  , 

After  the  court  adjourned,  Pinckney  waited  some  time  to  see  Mr  Maion,  with  the  intention 
of  lowing  him  some  civilities ;  but  as  he  was  still  engaged  with  Pompey  and  the  constable, 
and  ttk^re  was  no  knowing  when  he  would  get  through,  Pinckney  returned  to  Holly,  which 
Mr  Bradley  had  now  left. 

With  what  a  cfonfiding,  yet  fluttering  heart,  Fanny  met  Pinckney.  How  coy  the  bVush 
ttiat'  melted  into  confidence  I  how  full  the  confidence  that  in  a  moment  grew  shy,  startled  at 
Kselft  as  if  it  would  question  the  ftilness  of  its  faith,  and  know  if  the  awakened  world  of  love 
wfchin  were  indeed  a  reality,  or  merely  a  dream  I  "  Her  heart  was  of  its  joy  afrhid.*  Did 
PInokney,  indeed,  love  her  as  he  said  ?  how  thrilling  the  consciousness  that  if  words  must 
not  fhim  the  lips  of  gentle  maid  tell  all  she  felt,  'twas  well— for  they  could  not.  At  one  time; 
while  he  sat  conversing  with  her,  her  coyness  would  all  vanish,  and  when  he  had  gone,  thue 
wonld  take  herself  to  task  for  her  want  of  maidenly  reserve ;  at  another,  her  timidity  would 
overpower  her,  and  she  would  think,  when  he  had  left  her  side,  what  a  bashful  creature  sh^ 
hid  been,  and  resolve  to  banish  it,  at  least  sufficiently  to  meet  his  eye,  and  reply,  without 
faltering,  to  his  inquiry ,-~ 

**  »TwM  partly  lo?e,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bathfnl  art." 

But  it  was  all  evidence  of  the  depth  of  her  affection.  The  beautiful  illusions  of  life  were 
ahkund  her.  Her  heart  was  like  the  fountain  that  throws  up  its  silvery  spray  m  the  air,  and 
hope  was  the  sunbeam  that  gilded  It  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

**  My  dearest  Fanny,**  said  Pinckney,  <*  I  have  some  little  business  in  town  to-night — how 
I  bate  leaving  you.** 

**  It  will  be  dark  now  before  you  can  get  to  town,  Howard— and  have  you  no  fear  of  an. 
other  assault  upon  you  ?** 

"None  in  the  world.** 

••  Well,  I  have.** 

'*  Bless  you !  then  I  will  go  at  once  ;  my  horse  is  fleet,  and  I  can  roach  the  city  before 
night.  I  value  my  life  now,*'  and  encircling  her  form  gently,  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  brow 
and  hand,  and  left  her.  He  proceeded  to  his  room,  unlocked  his  trunk,  and  took  from  it  the 
letters,  ring,  and  miniature,  which  our  readers  may  remember  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  awa« 
kencd  restless  and  bitter  memories.  The  bitterness,  has  gone — ^given  place  to  indifference,  for 
as  he  put  them  in  the  pocket  of  his  riding  coat,  he  said  to  himself— 

<*  I  should  have  returned  them  before  I  left  Venice  ;  I  must  have  those  foolish  letters  ot 
mine.  What  a  fascinating  creature  Fanny  is.  Her  father  received  my  proposals  with  real 
pleasure,  and  Miss  Rachellina,  what  a  pleased  dignity  and  importance  sat  upon  her  maiden 
brow  !     I  wish  Sid  were  back.** 

So  speaking,  Pinckney  left  his  room,  and  passing  out,  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  when  he  entered  the  house ;  he  rode  off^  kissing  his  hand  ^  ^^^siab.^ 
Mrho  called  out  to  him,  saying : 
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'*  O !  Mr  Pinckney,  if  you  see  Mr  Langdale's  beauty,  apologise  to  her,  or  rather  to  him, 
for  my  not  calling  the  day  I  promised  him.     Say  father's  indisposition  prevented  me.'* 

He  bowed  in  gallant  obedience,  spurred  his  horse  into  a  brisk  canter,  and  with  a  heart  foil 
of  the  witcheries  of  Fanny  Fitzhurst,  gave  himself  up  to  the  happy  dreams  of  the  future. 
As  he  approached  the  place  where  he  had  been  robbed,  the  shades  of  night  were  gathering 
in,  and  he  naturally  felt  an  impulse  of  watchfulness.  Down  the  bridle-path  which  led  to  the 
hills  near  which  Sidney  had  caught  his  horse,  Pinckney  heard  the  rapid  clatter  of  a  horseli 
hoofs.  His  attention  was  attracted ;  and  while  be  still  rode  on  at  the  same  rate,  he  prepared 
his  pocket-pistol  for  an  emergency.  Just  as  Pinckney  reached  the  spot  where  the  bridle-path 
met  the  main  road,  the  horseman  at  full  speed  entered  it.  He  reined  back  his  horse  as  he 
saw  Pinckney,  and  held  down  his  head ;  but  Pinckney  at  a  glance  recognised  him  as  the 
leading  witness  against  Bobby.     It  was  Jack  Gordon. 

**  You  ride  fast,  sir/'  said  Pinckney,  anxious  to  discover  something  of  the  character  of  the 
man  who  had  interested  him,  not  only  on  Bobby's  account,  but  he  knew  not  why. 

**  Me !  yes ;  sometimes  fast,  sometimes  slow,"  replied  Gordon,  in  a  voice  that  was  hanh 
and  husky  in  the  first  words,  but  which  he  subdued ;  at  the  same  time  he  checked  his  hone^ 
and  again  gave  him  the  rein,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  Pinckney. 

*'  How  far  do  you  ride  ?"  asked  Pinckney. 

"  Ride  ?  I  ride — no,  not  to  the  city.  I  go  about  a  mile  below — I  have  some  bndMH 
there  with  a  friend,  and  as  1  must  be  back  to  the  court  to-morrow,  I'm  making  the  belt  of 
my  time." 

**  That's  a  very  young  man  to  be  leagued  with  counterfeiters,  is  he  not  ?'* 

**  Young!  he's  cut  his  eye-teeth,  sir.  That  negro  and  him  have  colleagued  together  fa 
years.  Damn  me  !  that  black  rascal  ought  to  be  strung  up  neck  and  heeU.  Did  yon  efir 
hear  of  such  a  thing  in  a  free  country  as  to  let  a  slave  speak  that  way  of  a  white  man  ?  IH 
swear  he's  paid  for  it.  I'd  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  him ;  I'd  put  his  carcase  in  a  oonditkft 
for  the  crows.  ^Vhat  Thompson  was  going  to  give  him  would  ha'  been  only  a  primisg. 
They  can't  save  Bob  Gammon — he's  got  to  go." 

'*  You  seem  to  have  a  stout  heart  in  the  cause,  sir,"  replied  Pinckney.    "  Have  I  not  lesi 

you  before  ?" 

Gordon  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  reined  back  his  horse  so  quickly  that  the  aoinil 
was  thrown  on  his  haunches.  This  surprised  Pinckney,  and  he  stopped  his  horse,  and  fteed 
Gordon.  *^  Ha,  ha  r*  said  Gordon,  with  an  attempt  at  facetiousness,  and  apparently  changing 
his  purpose,  "  I  have  the  luck  of  it.  Maybe  you're  like  old  Pompey,  Mr  Pinckney ;  yott 
saw  roe  do  what  never  entered  my  head?" 

Pinckney's  suspicions  of  Gordon's  character  were  aroused.  He  said  sternly,  but  certaiiil]f 
imprudently,  "  Maybe  I  have,  and  remember  my  testimony  is  good."  And  without  notidug 
him  any  further,  Pinckney  rode  on.  Tremblingly  Gordon's  hand  went  again  to  his  pocket; 
there  it  remained,  and  he  sat  motionless  on  his  horse  while  Pinckney  pursued  his  way. 

Pinckney  had  not  ridden  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  left  Gordon  before  he 
heard  him  start  again  at  the  top  of  his  speed.     Gordon  seemed  to  have  passed  into  the 
woods,  for  his  horse's  hoofs  no  longer  rattled  in  the  road,  and  Pinckney  thought  he  heard  the 
rustling  of  leaves  and  the  breaking  of  sticks  under  his  tread.     Presently  the  tramp  hi  the 
woods  was  parallel  with  his  own  horse's,  as  he  thought,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  seemed  to 
die  away  ahead  of  him,  as  if  he  was  surpassed  in  speed.    Just  after  the  noise  ceased,  he 
passed  the  very  spot  where  he  had  been  assaulted,  and  his  horse— it  was  the  one  he  rode  at 
that  time— without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rider,  shied  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road.    'Twas  lucky,  perhaps,  for  Pinckney  that.it  did  so,  for  at  the  instant  the  sharp  report 
of  a  pistol  was  heard  in  the  bushes  from  which  the  animal  shied,  and  a  bullet  cut  the  whisker 
that  protruded  from  that  rider's  chin.     His  horse  took  fright  and  sprang  uncontrollably  on 
If  Pinckney  had  not  been  an  admirable  horseman,  the  suddenness  of  the  start  would  have 
thrown  him.    He,  however,  kept  his  seat ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  once  to  stop  hil 
horse,  or  even  turn  his  head,  which  he  attempted,  without  reflection,  to  do,  that  he  might 
dash  upon  his  waylayer,  and  shoot  him  down.     The  horse  seemed  determined  that  Pinckney 
^ould  do  no  such  thing,  for  he  went  nearly  a  mile  before  he  would  yield  entirely  to  the  con- 
troJ  of  the  rein,     Pfnckney's  susplcioni  naturally  attached  to  Gordon,  and  be  arrived  ft 
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LaDgdale*8  tMretty  well  satisfied  fn  his  own  mind  tbat  it  was  Gordon  who  had  assaulted  him 
before.  The  more  he  thought  of  the  affkir,  the  stronger  were  his  convictions  that  his  sus- 
picions were  just,  and  he  determined  to  have  Gordon  arrested  on  his  appearance  in  court 
the  next  morning,  when  he  reflected  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  he  had  no  testimony  against 
bim, 

^^en  Pinckney  entered  Langda1o*s  it  was  some  time  after  dark.  He  found  within  Lang- 
dale  seated  by  Miss  Atherton,  in  what  he  thought  a  whispering  conversation,  while  her  uncle 
sat -by  a  centre- table  busy  with  the  evening  paper.  There  was  a  conftision,  notwithstanding 
her  great  self*control,  in  Miss  Atherton*8  manner  towards  him ;  but  it  was  so  slight  that  it 
eMMIped  every  eye  but  Pinckney,  even  the  quick  eye  of  Langdale.  Pinckney  would  not  have 
detected  it  had  he  not  known  her  so  intimately.  He  was  greeted  cordially  by  Langdale,  and 
presented  to  Mr  Atherton,  who  was  a  handsome,  worldly  old  bachelor. 

''Fanny,  dearest  of  all  the  dears!  how  is  the  fair  Fanny,  Pinckney?**  asked  Langdale,  in 
his  cheerfullest  tone. 

**  Blooming  and  beautiful,  I  thank  you,  sir,**  replied  Pinckney,  **  and  full  of  sweet  converse 
upon  your  gallantry.  Oh !  Miss  Fitzhurst  charged  me,"  bowing  to  Miss  Atherton  and  Lang- 
^1e,  **  to  make  apologies  for  not  calling  on  Miss  Atherton  the  day  she  promised  ;  her  father's 
indisposition  prevented  her.  When  he  has  the  gout  badly  he  will  have  nobody  by  him  but 
his  daughter.  She  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  calling.  Miss  Atherton.  Langdale, 
who  so  seldom  speaks  highly  of  aught  of  womankind,  has  awaked  in  her  all  her  sex^s  curiosity, 
I  imight  say  envy,  if  Miss  Fitzhurst  were  capable  of  the  passion.** 

Miss  Atherton  bowed  graciously,  and  Langdale  said : 

**  You  have  done  me  but  justice.  Is  the  fair  Fanny  capable  of  the  other  passion — 
jealousy  ?  If  she  be,  I'll  warn  her  to  keep  a  certain  friend  of  mine  in  rosy  bondage  bound  at 
Holly.  Not  that  Miss  Fanny  has  not  every  attraction  ;  but  where  two  magnets  are  of  equal 
power,  the  one  that  you  are  nearest  to  is  sure  to  attract  you ;  and  when  it  has  attracted 
JOQ,**  bowing  to  Miss  Atherton,  *'of  course  you  think  its  powers  unparalleled." 

**  Tou  flatter  that  certain  friend  of  yours,  Langdale,  beyond  all  bounds,  by  even  insinua- 
tlnp  that  Miss  Fitzhurst  can  have  any  interest  in  him ;  and^  if  he  were  in  your  situation, 
nearest  to  the  one  magnet,  1  have  no  doubt  he  would  make  your  confession." 

**  Ha,  ha !  what  a  sad  situation !  speaking  of  magnets,  what  a  sad  situation  he  would  be 
ki.  Miss  Atherton,  who  should  be  placed  exactly  between  two  such  magnets.*' 

"  He  would  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  Mahomet*s  coffln,**  said  Miss  Atherton. 

**  Yes,  Miss  Atherton,**  replied  Pinckney,  laughing,  archly,  "  he  would  be  suspended 
between  heaven  and  hell.** 

"  Your  compliment  is  not  equally  attractive,  Mr  Pinckney,**  said  Miss  Atherton,  loudly ; 
**  for  it  is  evident  that  you  would  prefer  one  magnet,  the  upper  one,  though  the  laws  of  gra- 
vitation might  in  some  cases  aid  the  lower  one.** 

■*  Doubtless  all  the  earthly  powers  and  passions  would  aid  that  one,  but  even  in  extremity, 
Bke  a  dying  man,  I  should  look  up  with  hope.** 

'Langdale  looked  quickly  at  the  two,  und  'ell  into  a  musing  attitude,  while  Miss  Atherton 
said  to  her  uncle  : 

**  My  dear  uncle,  not  that  I  would  drive  you  away  from  agreeable  company,  but  you 
promised  to  call  on  Mr  Paulton,  did  you  not,  this  evening  ?** 

**True,**  said  Langdale,  *'and  I  promised  to  call  with  him.  So,  Mr  Pinckney,  I  will 
make  no  apologies,  as  I  leave  you  in  a  tetl^-^teti  with  Miss  Atherton." 

Pinckney  bowed ;  Mr  Atherton  made  his  apologies,  and  with  Langdale  departed. 

When  the  door  closed  on  Miss  Atherton  and  Pinckney,  there  was  the  silence  of  more 
than  a  minute,  which  the  lady  broke,  by  saying : 

•  A  fine  night,  Howard.     Have  you  just  arrived  ?" 

*'A  few  moments  since,  and  on  a  special  message.  Pardon  me  one  moment,  Miss 
Atherton,  and  I  will  fulfil  it.**  So  saying,  Pinckney  left  the  room,  and  taking  from  the 
pocket  of  his  overcoat,  which  hung  in  the  hall,  the  miniature,  letters,  and  rings,  returned  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

«*What  does  this  mean,  Howard  ?'•  asked  Miss  Atherton,  iu««i»ff  •ngntiy  pale  as  she 
observed  the  packet* 
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*<  It.oieans  wfoftt  it  «eeiB«,  MiB8  Atha-ton,-.-tfa^t  LhaveiUroiightyou  tba  gMmiorialtitfthe  , 
past.    I  h»ve.  no  longer  Aoy  daims  to  them,  and  ck^eto  restone^bemto  'tbeur  vightftil  owmt. 
l-thouldihave  done  it  bel»re, leaving  Italy,  but  koenr  qo.opeito  vihov  I  oould  inUrmt  tliem.; 
and  it  wa«  ^aUo.  my  de^,  rwhqn  ,1  did:  so,  that  I  should  recover  my  own. " 

"  You  seem  determined  that  1  shall  not  misunderstand  you,  Mr  Pinckney,  and  there  ii 
alsoigncat  directness  in  doing  suoh  an  Arrand  one's  self.  Boward,  Howards  Howard  Mxit 
give  them  to  me*-4io  matter.  .Your*s  are  now  in  one  of  my  tynnksi  among  lomeiof  my  bl|- 
gage  .whioh  Lhave.not  had  brought  bore.    You  shall  have  them  at  .the  eiurli0tt  opportunit/.* , 

'*  If  you  please,  Miss  lAtherton.** 

As  she  t«ok  the  pacl;et,  she,  with.iipparent  carelessniess,  glanced  over  the  .oAntenti^  mi 
observed! 

**  The  locket  is  not  here." 

While  Pinckney  was. complaining  how  he  lost  it,  a  servant  entered,* and  said  that  there  wu 
a  person  in  the  hall  who  requested  that  he  might  speak  with  her. 

'^  A  person  to  speak  with  me  1  why  don't  you  show  him  in.  If  he  is  a  genjtleman?" 

**  Hoiis  not  a  gentleman,  ma'am." 

**.Ah !  some  verbal  message  from  the  hotel :  tell  hhn  to  come  in.  The  hotel  at  which  I 
stopped  was  a  very  fine  one,  Mr  Pinekney." 

As  Pinckney  assented,  he  threw  bis  eye  upon  the  messenger,  who  was  just  entering  the 
room,  and  was  surprised  to  see  no  other  than  the  individual  who,  he  supposed,  had  attempted 
to  murder  him— the  witness  against  Bobby — Jack  Gordon.  He  started  with  even  moresnr- 
prlse  than  Pinckney,  and  looked  as  if  he  expected  to  be  charged  with  something  or  other. 
Before  Gordon  spoke,  Pinckney  arose  and  said : 

**  1  must  bid  you  good  night.  Miss  Atherton.*' 

**  Good  night,  Mr  Pinckney  ;  I  hope  1  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  often.  Ds 
bring  Miss  Fitzhurst  to  see  me." 

Pinckney  bowed  low  and  left  the  room,. resumed  his  overcoat,  and  stepped  forth  into  tJis 
street,  wondering  what  Xxordon  could -have  to  say  to  Miss  Atherton.  The  night  was  not  a 
very  bright  one,  but  the  lamp  rat  a  corner,  some  twenty  steps  off,  rendered  objeotS'qtdle 
distinct.  As  Pinckney  advanced  iowords  jthe  lamp,  a  man  met  him,  who  seemed  toJuvs 
been  stationary  for  a  moment  before,  and.asked  politely  If  Pinckney  would  tell  him  whoMsed 
in  that  house,  pointing  to  JLangdale^. 

**  Mr  Hicbftrd  I:iaiigdale,*'  replied  Piaokney. 

**  Thank  you>  sir,"  r^oiaed  the  inquirer,  .loitering  past. 

Pinckney,  after  a  moment's  deliberation  as  to  bow  he  should  spend  tbeeveaiBgidetennM' 
to  go  1^  the  theatre.  • 


.CHAPTER  VJIl 
An  hour  elapsed  before  Gordon  left  the  residence  of  lAngdale.  When  be .'  found  himself  ii 
the  street,  by  the. directed  ooursls^e  proeeeded  to  that  t>f  Benbow,  wiio  dwelt  at  least  a 
mile  off,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city.  His  quick  eye  detected  a  figure  under  the  shade  ^- 
the/l|impjeiS'be-paaied,.and  in  hissuspieioaswinind-the  iwondei*  iastonily  oeourred  ^^hot  the 
designs  of  the  person  were.  He  hurried  on,  and  began  -to  foar  that  the- was  dogged;  iMo 
avoid  the  consequences,  he  called  a  back,  and  stepp'mg  in,  ordered  tb^  backman  to  dfive>toa 
certain  square,  which  was  come  distance  nbove  Beobew^s.  There. he  flighted;  and  oaulionily 
hastened  to  Benbow's ;  but  fearing  to  giv«  his  aeocistflftaied  signal  at  the  front  entranoe/he 
looked  round  to  see  if  he  was  observed,  and  then  entered. an  alley  beside  the  :hou8e,  and  thea 
the  yard,  when,  at  the  back  door,  he  made  three  raps,.gave  a  whistle,  -and,  after  some  tias^ 
was  admitted  by  his  coadjutor. 

'<  What  brought  you  in  at  the  back  door?"  s^d  Benbow.     **  I  always  suspect  someHuBg 
when  you-  come  in  that,  way." 

*«  Maybe  I  have  suspicions  of  the  other  way.     I  oalled  here  to*night  before,  and  yon  wira 
not  in." 

'*  No ;  it's  no  use.     I'm  in  a  hurry,  and  must  be  back  to  bpringdale  to-night*    Beaboir^ 


ywi milt  \m  witi thevt  tarly iii' Hitf  »iif«iiiB',  befora  tUtoeivt tilK  I  baveiflaMclil.flo' thirt  you 
will  get  aiummons  by  day.  Let  Luptoa  and  me  alone  for  ttwt  lit-  teilr  me  thai  yovi'  will 
tea-goo<l  witfiMf  i»  prow  that  thia  Bdb,  who  ieon.hk  trials  it  in  the:  habit  of  panii^  oonn- 
fMrftitiQoney.'* 

"  I  washed  my  hands  of  that  business,  I  told  you  1*'  exclaimed  Bcnbow  impatiently,  <*  I; 
attend  to  nothing  but  the  regular  business,  and  am  gettlag  afraid  of  Hiat;!' 

'*  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,  Benbow,  is  as  true  as  preaching.  That-iiUornal  black 
raical,«old  Fitzhurst's  conchman,  saw  me  slip  the  tin  box  between  the  logs.  Who4  a  nigger 
says  if  no  testimony,  so  they  can't  hurt  me  ;  but  Lupton  swears  thut  my  testimony  must  be 
bolstered  up  to  convict  him.  The  easiest  and  naturalest  thing  in  the  world  isi  to  hav«  you 
MBMnoMd)  you  committed  him  tefbre  for  a  like  ofibnoe,  and  wt  want  your  testimanjv** 

•*  But  I  say  you  can't  have  it." 

*  Gantt  have  it  ?  whv^  Beobow,  yonte  craoked.  Dbn*t  yon  ece  it*s  the  very  thing?  If  we 
oaiPModAiis  limping) devil. to  the  penitentiary^  who'll  suspect  us?  He  can't  *peach  againsfi 
ngf  and  a8«he  has  nobody  to*t)eaefc  against,  they'll  put  it  down  to  his  stubbomnesa.^ 

^  What  do  yon  want  me  to- say  P**  ' 

**  Only  that  ho  waa  up  befbreyon  far  tho'  same  orime^  and  that  ho  was  let  off  on  aeeonnt  of 
his  youth.     Don't  you  see  it's  the  very  thing  ?" 

**  Will,  well;  I've  a  misgiving  im  my  mind  tiiat  all  this  out  of  the  ooune  will  lead  to  the 
worti  kind  of  trouble.** 
.  **  You'ro  always  croaking  ■^•there*!  a  rap  at  yonr  door— *taiat  the  flignal»  thongfa,** 

'*  No,  tie  not,"  said  Benbow,  alarmed  ;•  **  what  shall  I  do  ?** 

"  Why,  let  'em  in." 

**  CSomo  in,  then,  yourself." 

«*  No,  I  must  be  off.'* 

**  Be  off  1  I'm  coming  out  to  oblige  you— you  might  aa  well  oblige  mo." 

**  You're  lilly-livered,  Benbow^ go  it  while  you're  young;  however,  I'll  go  in  with  yon." 
Add  in  they  if ent  together  to  the  front  room,  where  Benbow  hoM  hie  magisterial  offioe,  the 
door  of  which  he  opened,  and  admitted  Rosst  the  celebrated  rogne»taker. 

"  Ah,"  said  Benbow,  giving  him  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand»  **  oome  in." 

Ilie  welcome  personage  Was  a  tall,  Oneolooking  fellow,  fiishionobly  dressed,. bat  still  with  an 
air  of  vulgarism  about  him.  He  wore  a  large  pair  of  whiskers  in  fine  trim,  and  possessed- a 
rmarkabiy  quiok  and  merry  eye.  There  was  a  careless  off- handedness  about  him,  which 
■Oemod  to  indicate  that  he  took  the  world  easy,  and  had  little  to  do  with  its  oares,  crimes,  or 
■erlihinuls.  He  wns  bej'ondthe  middle  age,  hut  be  wore  bis  years  like  an<  abbot,  and  appeaired 
indlflbrent — very — to  things  about  him*  He  ungloved  his  hand,  and  shook  indexes  frankly 
both  with  Benbow  and  JUck. 

*«  Well,  gentlemen^"  he  exclaimed,  «*  how  does  the  world  treat  you  ?" 

*<  Just  so  so,"  said  Benbow;  '* money's  soaroe." 

**  Oh  1  that's  always  the  complaint,"  said  Ross ;  "  my  friend  Gordon  here,  I  warrant  me, 
won't  agree  with  you.— now  at  least,  Jost  after  the  raees,  where  I  am  told  he  has  been  socking 
them  in  all  round.  I  envy  the  life  of  a  sportsman,"  continued  hor  throwing  himself  into  a 
diair;  '*the  world  has  no  oares  fbrthem,  and  we  constables  nothing  to  do  with,  them,  except 
when  they  bungle  in  a  professions)  way,  and  then  they  deserve  punishment  for  bungling,  if  for 
nothing,  else." 

"I  agree  with  you  there,"  replied  Jaek ;  "if  Ihadnt,  I  sfaiouldnt  have  chosen  the  trade 
myself— but  it  has  its  perplexities." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Ross ;  "  it  nqulres  a  man  to  be  everywhere  at  onoe  sometirooi.  Now  you, 
I  iuppose,  who  were  this  afternoon  «  witness  at  Springdale  against  that  counterfeiter,  had  to 
be  in  town  to-night  to  attend  some  meeting  of  your  cronies,  and  pluck  a  pigeon." 

**  No ;  I  was  only  a  little  tired  of  Springdale,  and  I  thought  I'd  Hde  In  to»night  fbr  com- 
pany, and  be  out  to-morrow  time  enough  for  court.  Ross,  tell  mc,  is  there  no  law  for 
punishing  a  negro  who  interrupts  a  white  man  in  open  court  wMile  he  is  giving  in  his 
testimony  ?" 
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*'  None  particnlariy ;  be  may  be  puniihed  for  oonteMpt  of  oourt,  like  aay  other  dfatiMbef  eC 
the  peace  under  the  drcnmftances." 

"  Contempt  of  court  I  yes ;  and  there  was  a  contempt  of  Jack  Gfurdon  that  I  ^oakbi't  take 
from  a  white  man,  let  alone  a  negro.  Ross,  I  wish  you  could  manage  so  as  to  buy  bin 
for  me." 

**  What  per  cent  wOl  you  give  on  the  price  ?** 

"Fifty  down." 

**  Ah  1  whose  negro  is  be?" 

•*  Old  Fitzhurst's." 

**  What  do  you  consider  him  worth  ?'* 

**  Worth  1  he  is  the  old  coachman— worth  1  nothing  but  to  me,  and  111  give  a  thosiiad 
dollars  for  him." 

*<  And  then  get  yourself  hung  for  killing  him.  No,  111  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
business.  Why*  Benbow,  where's  your  bottle?  have  you  nothing  to  oflfer  an  cdd' friend  to 
drink  ?  The  weather  has  got  comparatively  mOd  again,  but  111  stir  these  coals  and  take 
something,  as  I  expect  Jcssop  here  soon  on  a  business  that  will  require  the  scent  of  a  Vidoeq." 

**  Ah  1  what's  in  the  wind  ?"  asked  Benbow,  as  he  proceeded  to  place  a  decanter  of  bnxij, 
with  tumblers  and  water,  on  the  table. 

**  Wait  a  while,  all  in  good  time ;  business  is  business,  and  pleasure  is  pleasure.  Benboir, 
you're  the  very  man  whom  I  like  to  issue  a  warrant  for  me  when  1  wish  to'  catch  a  rogue  ;  tbere^ 
virtue  in  them ;  they  always  seem  to  lead  me  on  the  scent  better  than  any  other  magistrate'i 
warrants  that  I  know  of.  Here's  my  service  to  you,  and  may  you  never  have  as  good  a  cm 
issued  against  yourself." 

**  Against  me !"  said  Benbow,  replacing  the  decanter  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  it  to 
the  glass ;  **  a  joke,  a  joke,  Ross.". 

*'  1  know  it  is,  and  therefore  am  I  joking.  Yon  look  as  if  I  was  not,  nevertheless ;  a  aecr^ 
conscience  needs  no  accuser." 

*'  That's  true,"  replied  Benbow,  replenishing  bis  glass ;  *'  and,  upon  the  principle  of  anoCbflr 
proverb,  the  virtue  is  not  in  my  warrant,  but  in  your  skill. " 

**  ril  lay  you  odds  on  that,  and  Gordon  here  shall  be  judge." 

**  Done,"  said  Benbow ;  **  a  supper  with  liquor  for  the  three  of  u!i^  or  as  many  more  as  jw 
choose,  should  they  happen  to  &11  in."  ^ 

*'  Agreed  1  and  here's  the  proof.  Last  week,  you  remember,  I  arrested  O'Reilly,  tlw 
celebrated  horse-thief.  I  met  him  about  fen  miles  from  here,  and  suddenly  presenting  sU 
Smith's  warrant  at  him,  told  him  I  arrested  him.  He  looked  at  the  warrant,  and  said,  *  Rm% 
it's  no  go.* — *  That's  a  fact,'  said  I,  *  but  there's  virtue  in  this  warrant  ;*  and  1  showed  liim 
yours,  when  he  surrendered  forthwith." 

**  Likely  enough  1"  exclaimed  Benbow ;  <*but  twas  because  Smith's  term  of  office  expired 
the  day  before  you  got  his  warrant,  and  so  you  got  one  from  me,  and  presented  the  wrong  one 
at  first     He  was  always  a  blunderer. " 

**  Well,  then,  there  was  the  most  vurtue  in  yours.     Don't  you  say  so,  Gordon  ?" 

<*  It  so  strikes  me,"  said  Jack. 

**  Pooh  1  what  does  Gordon  know  about  law  f  exclaimed  Benbow.  **  His  was  no  warrant 
at  all,  I  tell  you.  There  was  no  more  virtue  in  it  than  if  Gordon  was  to  fill  up  a  warrant,  er 
you  were  to  pass  judgment  on  a  man.  A  warrant,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  warrant  unless  it 
issues  from  the  proper  person,  from  one,  at  the  time  of  issuing  it,  in  the  full  authority  of  the 
magistracy." 

**  Will  you  admit,  then,"  said  Ross,  walking  carelessly  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  as  if  be 

.  meant  to  look  out  for  a  moment,  **  will  you  admit — Halloo  I — here's  Jessop  and  Prettyman ; 

come  in"  (they  entered  accordingly)—"  will  you  admit  that  a  warrant  from  Stansbury,  who  is 

in  full  authority  of  the  magistracy,  to  arrest  you  for  counterfeiting,  and  search  your  premises, 

•  is  of  any  virtue  ?" 

"  Me  !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  Benbow. 

**  I  am  sorry,  Benbow,"  said  Ross,  in  a  serious  tone,  **  but  such  are  my  instructions ;  yon 
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ctti*t  but  ity  that  I  have  broken  them  to  you  like  a  gentleman,  and  like  a  gentleman  I  will 
fulfil  them :  you  know  me,  and  I  know  you ;  lo  well  leave  Jesiop  and  Gordon  here  till  we 
return,  and  we'll  commence  up  itairs  first."  So  saying,  Ross  lit  another  candle  which  stood 
by,  and  asked  Prettyman  to  accompany  him.  *'  You  can  stay,  if  you  please,  Benbow ;  only 
give  me  your  keys,  and  it  will  prevent  your  trunks  and  doors  from  being  broken  open." 

Benbow,  paralysed  with  guilt,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then,  ritingk 
mechanically  said,  **  Do  what  you  please  with  me.*' 

**  Benbow,  be  a  man  !"  said  Gordon ;  **  you  don't  fear,  do  you  ?" 

**  No,  no ;  but  I  tell  you,  Gordon— yes,  I'll  go  with  you — no.  111  sit  here  with  Oordon* 
here's  my  keys." 

•*  You  had  better  go  with  Ross  f*  exclaimed  Gordon ;  **  I  must  be  off  soon." 

•«  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  go." 

**.  Show  the  way,  then,"  said  Ross,  lifting  the  candle.  Benbow  led  the  way  up  stairs» 
ibllowed  by  Ross  and  Prettyman,  and  leaving  Jessop  and  Gordon  below. 

**  Jessop»*'  said  Gordon,  who,  by  a  strong  effort,  had  compelled  himself  to  keep  his  chair, 
^  what  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

^  Mean !  nothing,  only  that  Benbow  has  some  enemies  who  want  to  spit  their  spite 
upon  him.** 

Meanwhile  Ro'ss  and  Prettyman  made  the  strictest  search  up  stairs,  but  without  disooverini^ 
anything  whatever  tending  to  criminate  Benbow.  They  returned  to  his  office,  ransacked 
that,  the  cellar,  and  every  other  part  of  the  house,  with  the  same  fruitless  results.  The  while 
Benbow's  confidence  increased.  At  first  he  talked  of  his  innocence ;  why  should  he  be  a 
counterfeiter?  and  then,  as  their  probability  of  success  waxed  fainter,  he  began  to  speak  of  his 
magisterial  character  and  the  damages  a  court  of  justice  would  give  him  in  its  sustainment. 
'While  he  was  thus  expatiating  they  returned  to  his  office,  where  Ross  replaced  the  candle  on 
the  table,  and  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  said : 

"  Benbow,  you  can*t  blame  me-^'tis  all  in  the  way  of  business ;  you're  a  gentleman,  I*m  a 
gentleman,  and  I've  treated  you  accordingly.  Take  something  yourself.  The  warrant 
was  sworn  out  by  the  sheriff  of  the  next  county,  who  came  here  for  the  purpose.  Jessop  knows 
that." 

*'  What  1  of  Springdale  county,  where  they  are  trying  Bob  Gammon  ?"  asked  Gordon,  who 
several  times  during  their  absence  had  arisen  to  go,  but  who  was  detained  by  the  careless 
manner  of  Jessop,  who  seemed  indifferent  to  his  going  or  staying.  He  was  also  painfully  anxious 
to  know  the  result,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  it  occurred  to  him,  that  Benbow's  suspi- 
^ooi  fears  had  always  prevented  him  from  keeping  anything  to  criminate  himself  about  his 
lMHiie« 

**  Yes,  the  same,"  replied  Ross,  carelessly ;  ''but  business  is  business,  and  now  we  are  done 
with  it.  So,  let*s  have  glasses  round ;  and,  Benbow,  this  is  another  proof  that  there  are  no 
warrants  like  yours ;  so  here's  to  the  virtue  of  your  warrants." 

**  Well  r*  exclaimed  Benbow,  much  relieved  as  he  quaffed  a  bumper,  "  I  hope,  Ross,  I  may 
never  issue  one  against  you.  I  must  say  you  have  acted  like  a  gentleman.  I'll  be  even  with 
you  some  of  these  days.** 

** Don't  mind  that,  my  dear  fellow  !*'  exclaimed  Ross;  "you're  out  of  custody;  I'll  take 
the  responsibility  of  not  taking  you  before  Stansbury ;  just  let  the  matter  drop.  Good  night 
to  you,  my  friends.  I  must  now  leave  you.  Sorry  I  am  to  leave  such  good  company,  but  the 
beat  of  friends  must  part.  I  always  make  it  my  business  to  be  at  the  theatre  every 
BJIght  before  it  closes,  and  it  is  now  near  ten  o'clock." 

Ross  shook  hands  with  all  round,  and  proceeded  to  the  theatre,  whither  we  will  follow  hinu 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

I^NCKMBt,  as  be  went  to  the  theatre,  was  arrested  by  the  glare  of  a  fashionable  jewe1<erj-tbop 
near  by,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  step  in  and  select  a  present  for  Fanny.  The  sbepman 
busied  himself  to  please  his  customer.  Pinckney  remarked  that  he  wanted  a  locket,  bat  that 
hft'dld  not  like  the  fashion  of  those  presented  to  him,  when  the  shopman  safd-^ 

"  I  have  one,  sir,  though  not  for  sale,  which  I  think  is  the  handsomest  thing  of  theUiid  1 
have  ever  seen.  It  was  broag^  here  by  a  person  to  have  the  hair  taken  out  and  altered ;  md 
I  wonder  at  his  taste  in  wishing  any  alterations — but  we  must  please  our  customers." 

As  Ytt  spoke,  he  opened  a  drawer,  and,  to  Pinckney*s  surprise,  produced  the  very  lodei. 
which  had  been  taken  from  him  with  his  watch  and  pocket-book  on  the  night  of  the  robbery. 

**  Ah  r*  said  Pinckney  as  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  *'  may  I  a:sk  where  you  got  thisr* 

**  It  was  brought  to  me,  sir,  some  time  since,  by  a  jockey-like  looking  man,  who  gave  i 
rections  to  have  it  altered  and  other  hair  inserted,  as  I  have  told  you.  I  have  delay^  altering 
it,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why — but  the  man  did  not  come  for  it  when  he  said  he  would,.and  I  haie 
not  touched  it." 

"  Sir,**  said  Pinckney,  "  look  at  it — can  you  discover  any  secret  spring  about  it  V* 

The  jeweller  took  ft,  and  after  a  close  examination  owned  be  could  not. 

**  There,  sir,*'  said  Pinckney,  touching  a  spring,  which  (lew  open  and  disclosed  a  bemdRl' 
little  miniature  of  a  lady.  "This  must  convince  yon  that  I  know  something  of  the  loiiiet 
Coming  in  from  Mr  Fltzhurst's " 

*•  Mr  Paul  Fitzhurffs  ?••  asked  the  jeweller. 

"  The  same.** 

"  He  is  one  of  my  best  customers." 

*'  I  was  robbed  of  this  among  other  articles:    This  article  I  did  not  mention  In  the  adver- 
tisement.    I  lost  a  watch  and  pocket-book  besides ;  be  so  kind  as  to  describe,  as  nearly  as  yMf  ' 
can,  the  individual  who  brought  it  to  you." 

**  He  certainly  was  not  a  gentlefflan,**  replied  the  jeweller :  ^  he  was  good-looking,  but,  tf' 
I  have  said,  jockey-like.     I  took  him  for  a  gambler." 

"  Would  you  know  the  man  if  you  were  to  see  him?" 

'M  think  I  should,  sir.'*  ' 

*'  Do  you  thhik  I  could  get  a  constable  at  this  time  of  night  ?^  inq[u!red  Pinckney. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  the  theatre  is  within  a  few  doors,  you  can  get  one  there ;  and  if  jW 
think  you  can  trace  the  individual  I  will  gladly  go  with  you  and  identify  him.  I  will  go  fbtone^ 
to  the  theatre.** — '*  What  time  do  you  shut  up  ?" 

'*  Not  until  ten,  or  half-after,  sir ;  above  is  my  dwelling,  sir :  at  any  hour,  though  I  shotAt' 
have  retired,  you  can  have  me  rapped  up.     I  had  a  vague  suspicion  at  the.  time  the  man  came 
to  have  it  altered  that  all  was  not  right.     I  could  not  see  what  honest  motive— it  could  not  be" 
a  matter  of  taste,  certainly— influenced  him." 

Pinckney  bade  him  good  evening,  and  entered  the  theatre.  Almost  the  first  person  he  met 
was  Colon^  Bentley.     Pinckney  took  him  aside,  and.  told  him  the  circumstances. 

"  Egad  r*  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  Ross  is  here,  and  he  will  be  the  very  man  for  you.  tt", 
look  for  him." 

The  colonel  made  inquiries  about  the  theatre  and  in  the  saloon,  and  learned  that  Ross  wn 
always  in  by  ten  or  after.  Pinckney  waited  very  impatiently  until  Ross  came,  when  he  Was 
made  acquainted  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  details  of  the  robbery,  remarking  that  he  sus- 
pected a  certain  person.  "  But,  sir,**  he  continued,  "  I  have  heard  of  your  acuteness ;  and, 
as  I  presume  you  know  him,  let's  to  the  jeweller's,  and  see  if  you  can  guess  fromj^ 
description." 

As  soon  as  Ross  heard  it,  he  asked — 

^*  Had  he  a  quick  step  f 

'*  Think  he  had.'* 

«  Hat  a  little  on  one  side  ?** 
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<*  il  don't  ksoir  thai— yei,  yei :  I  think  to.*' 

'*  Did  you  obierre  that  bo  showed  whtre  .he  hai  lost  a  tooth  in  the  left  jaw  when  he 
lattgfaf^' 

*••  I  did  not." 

•"Taliui  a  good  deal  ?" 

••Tei." 

**  I  know  the  man,  ilr,**  turning  to  Pinckney ;  "  his  name  if  Gordon." 

"  The  individual  whom  I  lUfpeot,"  replied  Pinokneyt    "  I  with  you  oould  find  him." 

**  I  can,  lir ;  and  this  very  night.    Mr  Whitman  (to  the  jeweller),  will  you  go  with  ut?" 

^*  Gertafoly,  lir,"  replied  Whitman*  putting  the  looket  in  hie  pocket,  and  telling  hie  aeiistant 
to  ehut  up. 

**  He*f  carousing  now  at  Benbow'ft»  ike  magistrate,  with  Benhowand  Jesaop  the  constable/' 
aaid  ftoss. 

iPbe 'three  entered  a  back  at  the  theatre  doort  and  hi  ten  minutes  were  let  out  at  Benbow'-s. 
They  eoukl  hear  a  merry  conversation  within,  and  Ross  sans  ofremonte  opened  the  door,  and 
bade  them  enter.  Sitting  cosily  around  the  table  enjoying  their  cigars,  and  with  the  brandy 
bottle  nearly  empty,  they  found  the  worthies.  Gordon  pushed  his  chair  involuntarily  back,  as 
if  he  meant  to  rise  when  be  saw  Pinckney,  but  kept  bis  seat. 

•  ^ Don't  be  disturbed,  gentlemen,  dont  be  disturbed,"  said  Ross,  politely ;  "pleasure  is 
pleasure,  but  buiiness  is  business.  Squire,  I  am  about  to  try  the  virtue  of  one  of  your  war- 
rants again.  Mr  Gordon,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  the  festivities  of  this  convivial  occasion  among 
fHendf  where  I  was  myself  lately  a  joyous  partaker ;  but,  sir,  I  arrest  you  for  the  robbery  of 
Mr  Pinckney,  the  gentleman  before  you." 

**  Me  t"  said  Gordon,  jumping  fiercely  up. 

**  Mr  Gordon,  allow  me  to  remark,'  sir,  UIlo  one  gentleman  to  another,  that  this  Is  in  bad 
taite  always  take  things  coolly,  sir^'tis  what  your  Uwyer  would  advise  you  to  do  if  he  were 
sitting  beside  you.'" 

**  Let  him  prove  it,"  said  Gordon,  taking  liis  seat  and  the  hint  together,  and  looking  at 
Hackney  with  malignant  defiance. 

Benbow,  much  against  his  inclination,  resumed  the  magisterial  chair,  and  swons  Pinckney 
a»d  the  Jeweller.  The  former  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  robbery,  and  swore  positively 
that  the  locket  was  his,  and  that  he  was  then  robbed  of  it,  but  could  not  identify  the  robber. 
He  was  followed  by  the  jeweller,  who  gave  the  account  of  Gordon's  bringing  it  to  him  to  be 
ahaMd t  he  swore  further  positively  to  his  identity.  Gordon  drewhis  wateh  from  his  pocket 
■a 'the  examination  proceeded,  and  his  countenance  was  relieved  apparently  of  all  eare. 

^  There,  air,"  said  he  to  Pinckney  scornfully,  as  he  took  from  the  hiner  seal  of  his  wateh- 
dMhi  a  locket  which  oould  not  be  distinguished  from  the  one  Pinckney  claimed.  **  I  suppose 
jour  oath  is  broad  enough  to  let  you  swear  to  that  to  ?" 

•^  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Pinckney. 

**  No,  not  out  of  my  hands,"  cried  Gordon. 

^  The  reason,  sir,"  said  Pinckney,  **  why  I  know  this  locket,  as  he  touched  the  spring  and 
dMesed  tbe  likeness  of  Miss  Atherton,  is  because  it  baa  the  likenose  of  a  lady  concealed  in 
it  whom  1  well  know." 

**Ha\  is  that  it?"  said  Gordon;  **then  examine  that,  and  tell  me  if  it  ahi't  the  likeness 
of  A  gentleman  that  you  know  better  still." 

Pinckney  received  the  locket  as  Gordon  offered  it,  found  it  in  every  respect  like  his  own, 
and,  touching  a  spring,  disclosed  his  own  likeness.  It  was  one  which.  In  (act,  he  had  given 
in  Italy  to  Miits  Atherton  when  he  had  received  hers. 

Where  did  you  get  this?"  exclaimed  Pinckney,  in  amazement 

Maybe  from  the  lady  who  gave  you  that,  ha  1  ha  1  ha  U>what  do  you  think  of  that,  my 
buster— won't  you  swear  to  it ?' 

**  I  would  swear  to  it,  undoubtedly,"  said  Pinckney,  showing  it  to  the  magistrate  i  **  it  is 
my  own  likeness,  and  a  good  one — I  had  it  painted  myself  by  a  celebrated  Florentine  artist 
when  abroad,  who  took  this  of  a  lady  tkiat  I  knew  then,  and  now,  at  the  same  time.  What 
were  you  doing  at  that  lady's  to-night  ?"  he  asked  of  Gordon. 

••  What  were  you  doing  there,  and  be  lianged  to  you  ?"  replied  Gordon.    "  You're  muoii 
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of  a  gentleman,  ain't  you,  to  be  dragging  a  lady's  name  up  here.     The  taUoring  about  you  b 
all  of  the  gentleman  that  belongs  to  you.** 

**  Sir,"  said  Pinckney  to  Bcnbow,  "  this  individual  must  have  stolen  this  from  Miss  Atber- 
ton  to-night  when  I  saw  him  there.  I  hope  that  you  will  place  him  in  the  safest  emtody 
to-night.  Miss  Atherton  lives  at  Mr  Langdale's,  and,  disagreeable  ai  it  mast  be  ta  a 
lady  to  appear  against  any  one,  early  to-morrow,  as  early  as  you  say,  I  will  conduct  her 
thither." 

*'  It  won't  do,  my  lark,"  said  Gordon*  **  I  know  more  about  you  than  you  think  I  do;  Pra 
had  my  eye  on  you  in  other  countries.     Hat  that  lady  been  here  a  month?" 

Pinckney  at  first  disdained  to  reply,  but  in  a  minute  he  reflected  how  foolish  it  wodd  H 
and  answered,  **  No !  she  has  not." 

«  Has  she  been  here  three  weeks ?**  interrogated  Gordon. 

"Nor 

**  You'll  die  a  dog's  death  yet,  my  gentleman ;  yes,  a  hanged  dog's  death.  Here's  tlw 
squire  and  Jessbp  saw  me  have  that  locket  six  months  ago— 'I'll  have  you  in  gaol,  my  visitor 
to  the  *  big  house,'  before  we  have  parted ;  you're  friendly  to  Peg  Gammon  too,  ain't  ye?" 

*'  Jessop,"  said  Ross,  "did  you  see  that  in  Gordon's  possession  six  months  ago?" 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Jessop,  and  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and,  after  examining  it,  said, 
<*  Yes,  this  certainly  is  the  locket — he  did  not  disclose  the  miniature  then,  but  now,  whei  I 
close  it  and  examine  it,  I  don*t  think  I  can  possibly  be  mistaken." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Benbow,  aud  after  examining  it  also,  he  remarked,  "  I  new 
knew  it  held  a  likeness,  but  I've  seen  this  in  Jack's — in  Gordon's— possession  six  months  age^ 
I'm  certain." 

Pinckney  concluded  that  the  three  companions  were  all  rogues  together,  and  whispered  » 
to  the  jeweller,  who  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Gordon  or  Benbow,  but  that  Jesiep 
bore  the  highest  character  as  an  honest  officer,  for  he  had  spent  a  summer  in  Springdale,  aid 
there  learned  it. 

Pinckney  took  Ross  to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it 

"  I  don*t  know  what  to  think  of  it,"  replied  Ross ;  "  and  when  I  don't  know  what  It 
think,  I  don't  say  much.     That  Jessop  brought  me  a  letter  to-night,  from  which  I  understad 

he  is  trustworthy  and  honest.     I  have  been  at  fault  to.night  most  damnably it  is  pcrfwt 

hocus-pocus.     I  wish  I  was  VIdocq— the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  sir— O  !  that  we  Itti 
him  here." 

"  Well,  gentlemen  T'  exclaimed  Gordon,  triumphantly,  "  there's  one  thing  certain,  tlMt 
though  you  may  set  a  n^e  to  catch  a  rogue,  there's  none  of  you  can  catch  an  honest  "stm 
I  want  this  Mr  Pinckney  held  to  bail  to  answer  for  false  imprisoning  me.  Here,  fork  over 
those  lockets — I  believe  I'll  take  the  two  of  them ;  you  needn't  (to  the  jeweller)  make  thc» 
alterations  I  ordered.'* 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Pinckney  to  Benbow,  *'  that  you  will  retain  the  lady's  locket— the  one 
which  bears  my  likeness,  until  she  shall  be  seen  upon  the  subject." 

"  It's  no  go,"  said  Gordon,  filluig  himself  a  glass  of  liquor.  "  It's  no  go,  my  ruflie-shSrted 
cock ;  I've  been  in  the  law  before.  The  lockets  are  mine,  and  Benbow,  who  knows  the  kw,. 
knows  it" 

"  Youll  certainly  keep  them,"  said  Ross  to  the  squire. 

"  Ahem !"  said  Benbow,  rustling  in  his  chair.  "  I  incline  to  think  not  About  this  gen- 
tleman," looking  at  Mr  Pinckney,  "  I  know  nothing — he  may  be,  and  he  may  not  be  anything 
— what  do  you  know  of  him?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Ross,  "  but  that  Colonel  Bentley  introduced  him  to  me  as  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  robbed — and  I  see  that  he  is  a  gentleman." 

««  Very— very  sorry,  indeed,"  said  Benbow,  stammering,  ♦*  that  I  can't  see  as  you  do— no 
harm  meant,  Mr  Pinckney — but  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  Gordon  have  that  locket  six  montiis 
ago,  so  did  Jessop ;  one  he  had  then,  even  before  this  alleged  robbery  ;  tho  other,  the  match 
to  it,  because  he  happened  to  have  after  the  robbery,  and  take  to  a  jeweller  to  have  altered, 
that's  yo  reason  that  he  robbed  Mr  Pinckney,  no  more  reason  than  that  he  robbed  the  lady, 
and  Mr  Pinckney  is  willing  to  swear  that  this  is  the  lady's.  No  I  there  may  be  more  palnteis- 
an'  one,  and  lockets  may  look  as  like  fui  two  peas.     This  is  a  case  in  which  I  wooid  not 
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idvise ;  but  Mr  Gordon  can  do  as  he  pleaies.     I  decide,  however,  that  he  hai  the  right  to 
K>th  the  lockets,  aod  decree  possession  accordingly." 

**  Not  only  possession  !**  exclaimed  Gordon,  '*  but  I  want  this  individual,**  pointing  to  Pinck* 
ley,  *'  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  malicious  prosecution— I'll  show 
lim  what  the  law  is." 

**  Ahem  I  well,**  said  Benbow— 

**  Benbow,**  exclaimed  Ross  angrily,  interrupting  him, — *'  let  me  see  those  lockets  a  moment^ 
Grordon,'*  he  said,  curbing  himself,  and  turning  pleasantly  to  Gordon,  who  handed  them  to 
lim.  *'  Benbow,  this  gentleman  goes  as  he  went ;  there  shall  be  no  virtue  in  any  process  of 
p-ours  in  relation  to  him  to-night.  Jack  (to  Gordon),  you'll  have  to  bring  your  action  of 
"eplevin  or  trover  against  me  for  this  jewelry,  for  you  shall  not  have  it  until  you  do." 

Gordon  gazed  on  the  resolute  countenance  of  Ross,  and,  changing  his  tone,  burst  into  a 
a.ngh,  saying,  **  Ross,  you*re  a  case.  We're  friends,  and  friends  can  take  liberties ;  besides, 
you're  an  honest  man,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  you  with  them ;  as  to  the  matter  of  that, 
take  them — I  make  you  a  present  of  'em  both.     Now,  don*t  say  I  never  gave  you  anything." 

**  No,  I  won't,*'  replied  Ross ;  **  and  in  requital  of  your  gift,  as  one  good  turn  deserves 
another,  I  will,  some  of  these  days,  present  you  with  some  jewelry  myself;  for  instance,  a  pair 
>f  bracelets.     Good  night  to  you." 

As  Ross  spoke,  he  opened  the  door,  through  which  Pinckney  and  the  jeweller  passed,  fol- 
owed  by  the  baffled  thief-catcher.  They  walked  together  some  steps  in  silence,  which  Rosa 
^roke  by  saying,  in  evident  chagrin,— 

**  And  I'll  keep  my  word.  I  never  was  so  at  fault  in  my  life.  Accidents  will  happen : 
Napoleon  was  not  always  successful,  and  even  Vidocq  has  been  as  fouUy'/oiled  as  this.  Lord  I 
bow  fate  is  bearing  and  forbearing  with  that  scoundrel  Some  of  these  days  1*11  astonish  him 
even  more  than  he  has  astonished  me.     He*s  a  good  deal  in  liquor." 

**  Who  is  this  Gordon  ?"  asked  Pinckney. 

^  A  sportsman,  sir,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Mr  Pinckney,  here  are  the  lockets,  sir,**  said 
Hloss,  as  they  got  opposite  to  the  door  of  a  restorateur,  where  the  light  shone  forth ;  '*  they 
l)eIong  to  you,  sir,  and  they  are  better  in  your  custody  than  mine." 

As  Pinckney  took  the  lockets,  he  slipped  a  bank  bill  in  Ross's  hand,  in  requital  for  hit 
troaUe,  and  bade  him  and  the  jeweller  good  night.  He  proceeded  to  Langdale*s,  where 
he  lodged  when  in  town,  and  found  that  gentleman,  with  his  guests  and  Mr  Bradley,  late  as 
the  hour  was,  at  a  gome  of  whist 

**  Ah !  Pinckney,  welcome  !*'  exclaimed  Langdale,  as  they  all  arose  from  the  card-table ;  ■**  I 
had  a  present  of  delightful  game  made  me  to-day,  and  I  have  ordered  the  cook  to  wait 
until  you  came." 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  so,"  replied  Pinckney,  "  for  though  I  cannot  resist  the  temptatioD 
of  these  night  suppers,  I  am  persuaded  they  are  prejudicial  to  one's  health." 

As  they  proceeded  to  the  supper  room,  Pinckney  whispered,  unobserved,  to  Miss 
Atherton  :— "  Oblige  me  by  making  an  opportunity  for  me  to  say  one  word  to  you  before 
yon  retire— I  must  leave  in  the  morning  early." 

The  lady  threw  a  bright  glance  on  him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  tenderness—**.  I  will, 
Howard." 

**  Fair  coz,"  said  Langdale  to  Miss  Atherton,  bowing  across  the  table  to  her,  as  he  took 

with  her  a  glass  of  wine,  "  you  make  me  proud  of  my  dwelling.     How  true  that  scrap  of 

verse  is :— - 

*  Had  yoa  erer  a  coasiii.  Ton  } 

Did  your  cousin  happen  to  sing  f 
We  have  sisters  all  by  the  doaen,  Tom, 
But  a  couain'a  a  dinerent  thing.'  *' 

**  Cos,"  replied  Miss  Atherton,  "for  I  will  call' yon  cos  too,  after  that,  do  you  know  that 
I  think  you  were  meant  for  a  knight  of  other  days,  instead  of  a  merchant  ?  I  quere  whether 
yoQ  are  as  agreeable  in  your  oonnting-room  as  you  are  here." 

•*  0 1  sink  the  shop.  No,  indeed,  I  am  not :  I  have  not  at  least  the  attractions  there  to 
tenpt  the. effort.  But  I  would  not  change  ray  vocation  for  either  of  the  professions ;  all  the 
variation  1  ask  is  a  little  of  political  bustle  now  and  then.  As  for  medicine,  I  don't  see  how 
any  man  of  the  least  sensibility  could  practise  it;  and  as  for  the  law,  the  counsel  is  so  often 
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the  oriminal,  that  there  it  ti  little  difference  between  being  at  the  bar  and  hi  the  bar  In 
phraseology  as  in  fact.  The  merchant  is  the  great  controller  of  commerce,  and  the  world  ii 
imdebted  more  to  It  for  civilization  than  to  aught  else.  It  was  the  comniereial  ipirit  wbidi 
reclaimed  this  continent  from  the  savages.  Somebody  called  England  a  nation  of  shop, 
keepers ;  they  should  rather  have  said  a  nation  of  merchants.  No  {  as  far  at  ny  ^^MsatloD 
goes,  I  am  not  only  content,  but  proud.'* 

'*  The  law/'  remarked  Bradley,  **  is  the  great  profession  of  this  country. '- 

'*  That  and  counterfeiting,"  rejoined  Langdale. 
We  are,  most  of  us,  counterfeiters,  one  way  or  the  other,**  said  Miss  Atherton,  miHng. 
And  few  of  us  detectors,*'  retorted  Pinckncy. 

Upon  my  word,"  said  Langdale,  looking  at  Pinckney  and  Miss  Atherton,  **  I  should  like 
to  know  what  were  the  continental  relations  between  you  two  abroad.** 

**  Like  tliat  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,"  said  Pinckney. 

**  Ah  !**  rejoined  Langdale;  **and  which  of  you  threw  off  the  yoke?«-4nch  rosy  bond«g« 
iwould  endure  with  me  for  ever.** 

**  Yet,*'  said  Miss  AtheHon,  in  a  tone  of  badinage,  '*  Mr  Pinckney  is  a  rebel.'* 

**  Ha  r*  said  Langdale ;  *'  tell  me,  Mr  Atherton,  what  were  the  intimaclet  between  tUi 
gentleman  and  lady  abroad  ?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell,*'  replied  Mr  Atherton  ;  **  I  see  they  are  old  aoquaintuoei ; 
but  Clara's  tongue  must  have  been  pledged  to  silence,  for  I  never  heard  her  speak  of  Mr 
Pinckney,  that  I  remember." 

*<  Oh !  uncle,  how  can  you  say  so  f  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton.  **  Dont  you  remember 
how  I  used  to  talk  of  the  gallant  young  Southerner,  who  resisted  all  my  powers  ?** 

^  Now,  I  remember  me,"  replied  Mr  Atherton,  '**  I  do ;  but,  Clara,  you  had'  so  mmf 
strings  to  your  bow,  that  I  hardly  think  you  can  reoount  them  yourself.** 

**  Come,  uncle,  that  is  unjust ;  you  know  it ;  I  do  wish,  nevertheless,  I  had  the  power  of 
•coquetry— it  must  be  delightful  to  use  that  only  weapon  a  woman  hat.  But  yon  gentleiMi 
wish  to  smoke,  I  know,  and  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  to-day  who  makes  inqnfalii 
about  Mr  Pinckney.  if  he  has  any  curiosity  he  may  see  it,  and  1*11  send  him  back  to  yoa  in  i 
minute.*' 

So  speaking,  Miss  Atherton  rose,  when  Pinckney  offered  her  his  arm,  and  they  pmsd 
alone  into  the  withdrawing  room. 

**  Miss  Atherton,"  said  Pinckney,  **  may  I  ask  who  that  man,  Gordon,  is  ?*' 

"  Gordon  1  what  Gordon  ?** 

'*  The  person  I  saw  here  this  evening.** 

"  Really  you  have  a  deal  of  curiosity— I  am  an  equestrian,  as  you  know,  and  that  paiMi 
having  heard  that  i  had  the  desire  to  exhibit  my  skill  in  that  way  to  the  citizeot  here,  oiM 
to  boast  of  the  qualities  of  an  animal  he  has,  by  way  of  effecting  a  sale ** 

**  Where  is  the  locket,  if  I  may  ask,  which  I  gave  yon  in  Florence?" 

*«  Where  is  the  on©  1  gave  you?** 

*'  I  am  not  asking.  Miss  Atherton,  an  idle  question.** 

^  Howard,  you  may  take  me  through  the  whole  catechism— I  have  it  in  my  trunk.** 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that  fact?" 

'*  Now  I  remember— maybe  I  have  lost  it — I  know  I  lost  something  which  you  gave  me." 

"  Pinckney  smiled. 

'*  Two  things,  then,  which  you  gave  me,  Howard,  and  the  locket  is  one  of  them—** 

At  this  moment  the  gentlemen  entered  the  room,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  MiM 
Atherton  departed.  , 

In  the  morning,  with  the  dawn,  Pinckney  was  on  horseback.  He  reached  Holly  to  bresk- 
hMt  In  a  tHe-d^lite  with  Fanny  he  forgot  Bobby*s  case,  until  Pompey,  who  had  been  fidgetting 
in  and  out  of  the  room,  reminded  him  of  it.  He  instantly  repaired  to  the  court,  and  heard tbi 
crier  at  ,the  door  calling  the  name  of  John  Gordon ;  but  no  John  Gordon  answered.  He 
entered  the  court,  and  found  the  judge  on  the  bench,  and  the  jury  in  the  box,  waiting  the 
eoming  of  the  witness.  Bobby  was  seated  near  bis  lawyer,  with  Peggy  beside  him.  At  tUs 
moment  Jessop,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  city,  entered  the  bar,  and  held  a  hurried 
venation  with  Mr  Mason,  who  arose^  and  addressing  the  court,  said— i 
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**  May  ft  pleaie  yonr  honotrrf,  I  appreh«iid  Gordon  will  not  be  here.  In  cobmb^mbm  of' 
the  informatioD  which  I  received  from  the  black  man  whom  I  emnined  after  the  cosrt  ad-- 
'oumed  yesterday,  I  dispatched  Mr  Jetsop  to  the  city  last  evenhig:  what  he  leanaed  or 
tfacovered  it  is  not  for  the  purposes  of  justice  proper  to  be  narrated  publicly.  Snfflee  it  to  siy, 
hat  I  anderstood  from  him  that  he  met  Gordon,  the  prosecuting  witness,  in  town  last  night, 
ind  left  him  at  an  eating-house  at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  when  Gordon  told  him  that  he 
ihould  not  be  here  to-day :  perhaps  your  honours  had  better  have  Jessop  sworn  as  to  that 

Jessop  was  accordingly  sworn.  He  stated  that  he  met  Gordon  at  Benbow's,  whither  he 
ilmself  was  dispatched  on  business,  and  that  he  afterwards  fell  in  with  him  at  an  eating-house, 
LDd  that,  as  he  was  leaving  it,  Gordon  called  him  back,  and  told  him  to  present  his  compK. 
nents  to  their  honours,  and  say  that  if  he  should  not  be  here  in  time  to<Klay  they  need  not 
vait  for  him,  at  he  had  business  of  his  own  which  was  of  more  consequence  to  hiui  than  the 
State's. 

Here  the  prosecuting  attorney  arose,  much  against  the  wish  of  Mr  Lupton,  and  stated 
.hat  he  did  not  think  it  was  proper  for  him  to  press  the  case  any  further,  as  from  circumstances 
^hich  had  within  a  few  minutes  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  which  he  meant  to  place  before 
Lhe  grand  jury  at  their  next  sitting,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  was  entirely  guiltless. 
Slid  a  much  injured  person. 

**  I  knowed  it !"  shouted  old  Pompey,  who  had  foliowed  Pinckney  into  court,  and  who  cou4d 
sot  contain  himself;  **  I  knowed  it,  and  now  everybody  knows  it.'* . 

*  Sttenee,'*  exclaimed  the  judge.  **  SheriiT,  take  that  man  into  custody,  and  pat  him  in  gaol—*' 

Here  Mr  Mason  rose  and  said : 

"  It  is  so  seldom,  may  it  please  yoor  honours,  that  any  debt  is  paid  here^  saving  that  whieb 
is  set  down  '  in  the  bond,'  that  when*,  the  spoataaeons  one  of  gratitude  lireaks  forth  from  an 
lionest  heart,  and  from  one*  of  a  race,  too,  on  whom  ours  does*  not  often  impose  sncfa  claims^ 
that  I  hope  the  acknowledgment  of  it  will  not  be  demurred,  and  will  be  ibrgiTen,  thongh 
it  is  not  filed  according  to  law.  This  boy  once  saved  his  humble  friend  from  unmerited  pu« 
nilliment,  and  it  was  the  noble  impulse  of  gratitude  in  the  bosom  of  the  African  wlUch 
led  us  yesterday  to  the  inquiry  whioh  established  the  innocence  of  the  youth.  I  therelbre  move 
your  honour  that  the  African  be  forgiven  his  unintentional  breach  of  decorum." 

The  eourt  countermanded  thefr  order  to  the  sheriff,  and' the  jury,  after  a  short  address  frunx 
dw  judge,  instantly  pronounced  the  prtsoner  Not  Guilty ! 

Poor  Peggy  threw  her  arms  round  Bobby,  and  burst  into  an  ecstasy  of  tears ;  her  sobs  of 
joy  were  heard  throughout  the  court-house  above  the  tumult  of  approbation  which  his  ac- 
quittal occasioned.     It  is  a  curious  fact  in  human  nature  to  know,  that  the  sternest  censorers'- 
of  Bobby,  as  he  was  conducted  tmm  the  gaol  the  day  before,  were  now  the  loudest  in  their* 
approbation  of  the  verdict. 

When  Bobby,  attended  by  Peggy  and  Ptonpey,  passed  from  the  crowd,  the  old  coachman 
dbserved: 

**  Mister  Bobby,  the  prooeedlngs  o'  this  day  has  given  me  Pompey,  as  old  master  would  say, 
satisftictlon  beyond  measure ;  but  there*s  one  thing  I  didn't  like  no  hem ;  that  great  lawyer 
from  town,  who  pleaded  to  keep  me  out  of  gaol — can't  he  pleads  though — called  me  an  African ; 
now  I  is  not  an  African — I  is  an  American  bom  and  bred,  and  old  master  can  prove  it— he 
must  ha'  l)een  thinking  o'  Nat  Ramsey.*' 

Mr  Mason  dined  at  Holly  that  day,  and  was  eloquent  In  his  account  of  the  trial,  dwelling, 
with  deserved  praise  on  the  conduct  of  Pompey.  When  the  company  had  retired  from  the 
table  Mr  Fitzhurst  remained  behind  in  his  gouty  chair,  and  ordered  okl  Pompey  and  all  the^ 
servants  to  be  called.  When  they  entered,  Mr  Fitzhurst  said  to  Pompey — "  Pompey,  I  have 
been  listening  to  Mr  Mason's  and  Mr  Pinckney's  account  of  Robert's  trial  to-day.  I  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  lad  is  innocent^  and  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  feelings  which  you  exhi- 
bited. It  was  certainly  wrong  in  you  to  intermpt  the  court,  but  the  impulse  under  which  you 
did  it  was  the  very  noblest  of  our  nature.  I  respect  and  honour  you.  You  have  always  been 
a  faithftil  servant,  and  I  now  find  you  a  noble-mhided  man,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  before  my 
household  to  say,  that  I  have  got  Mr  Mason  to  make  out  your  manumission  papers ;  here  thef 
are      I  have  settled  on  you  what  will  make  you  comfortable  for  life ;  besides  which,  1  bav# 
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gtven  y^u  a  ipot  of  ground,  and  will  build  you  a  houte  on  it«  Henceforth  and  hereafUr  yoo 
are  a  free  man.     Give  me  your  hand." 

.  *'  Matter  I*  exclaimed  Pompey,  **  I  takes  your  hand  too  proud,  but  I  won't  take  year  free 
papers.  I  objects  to  it.  MTholl  tend  the  coach  horses  when  I'm  tending  that  ground?  whoU 
care  for  me  ?  who*lI  take  care  of  the  coach?  It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  another  eoloored 
person  in  Fompey's  livery  on  the  coach-box  when  I  ought  to  be  there  myself;  for  I'll  like  to 
know,  master,  now,  who  but  old  Pompey  can  drive  you  over  the  ruts  when  you've  got  the  gout, 
and  not  hurt  you  ?  You've  said  that  yourself  before  to-day  when  old  mistresa  talked  aboot 
another  coachman.     You  see  at  once,  master,  it  wont  do  at  all**  ' 

*'  Well,  well,  Pompey,"  said  Mr  Fitzhurst,  pretending  to  feel  a  severe  twinge  of  the  goat 
to  hide  his  emotbns ;  **  just  as  you  choose,  just  as  you  choose.  But  1  say  this  to  you,  thtt  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  henceforth  you're  your  own  master." 

*'  But,  master,  1  wants  you  to  understand  that  you're  my  master  too.  We  played  together 
when  we  were  boys ;  I  waited  on  you  when  you  grew  up,  I've  waited  un  you  ever  since,  asci 
rilwaitonyoutiUIdie." 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ross  felt  anything  but  gratified  at  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  affix  the  guilt  of  robbery  on  Ger- 
den.  If  there  is  one  passion  predominant  in  the  heart  of  a  constable  over  another,  'tit  the 
desire  to  be  successful  in  such  operations.  And  it  is  very  natural— such  success  is  the  neaof 
whereby  they  live— or  rather,  it  is  the  source  of  their  most  profitable  emolument.  Besidei  the 
general  esprit  de  casur  common  to  his  class,  Ross,  from  his  great  reputation  for  success  in  mch 
matters,  felt  peculiarly  the  dishonour  of  a  failure.  It  was  touching  him  in  his  tenderest  potal 
It  was  like  doubting  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  skill  of  astatesmao, 
or  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  determined,  come  what  might,  without  fee  or  reward,  far 
the  sake  of  his  own  honour  and  reputation,  to  follow  him  up,  and  fix  the  guilt  upon  hfaa,  for 
guilty  he  felt  satisfied  he  was. 

Ross,  besides  his  constabulary  dignity,  was  the  keeper  of  a  livery  stable,  and  in  that  wsy, 
as  Gordon  was  fond  of  swapping  and  trading  in  horses,  he  became  acquainted  somewhat  widi 
his  character. 

About  eleven  o'  clock  on  the  night  after  the  adventure  at  Benbow's,  Ross  hurried  fron  tbe 
theatre  to  his  domicil,  and  entirely  changed  his  clothes,  selecting,  from  a  number  of  suits,  nie 
which  seemed  made  for  a  country  waggoner,  in  which,  with  great  attention  to  the  character  la 
which  he  was  to  appear,  he  arrayed  himself.     From  a  number  of  wigs  in  a  drawer  he  sheeted 
a  carroty,  uncombed  one,  which  he  adjusted  so  as  entirely  to  hide  his  own  hair.    He  thea 
combed  back  his  whiskers,  and  selecting  a  false  pair  of  the  same  colour  with  his  wig,  he  fisei 
them  carefully  to  his  face,  having  before  his  glass  four  candles  lit,  that  he  might  make  no  mil* 
take.     This  accomplished,  he  opened  a  box  of  paints,  and  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  adapted 
his  eyebrows  to  his  wig  and  whiskers.     He  then  gave  his  cheeks  a  saffron  hue,  tied  a  coaae 
striped  neckcloth  carelessly  round  his  neck,  and  drew  on  a  foxy  pair  of  thick-soled  country 
boots.     Having  done  these  things  to  his  satisfaction,  he  took  a  waggon  whip  from  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  placing  the  glass  so  that  he  could  see  his  whole  form  reflected,  be  scanned 
himself  closely  and  complacently.  "^ 

**  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  Vidocq,"  said  he  to  himself;  *<but  now,  were  he  in  my 
place,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  shave  off  his  whiskers  and  do  the  thing  completely ;  but  I 
think  ril  do  pretty  well  without.  To  take  off  my  whiskers  would  be  paying  rather  too  dear 
for  the  whistle.  Til  step  into  the  Eagle  as  I  go  along,  ao()  see  if  any  of  the  fellows  recognise 
me." 

Thus  soliloquising,  he  left  his  house  by  the  backway,  without  suffering  even  any  of  bis 
family  to  see  him.  He  walked  in  the  gangling  gate  of  a  waggoner,  to  whose  tread  the  bard 
basement  is  disagreeable,  though  it  was  night,  and  he  could  not  be  observed.  He  seemed,  when 
he  assumed  a  character,  to  possess  it  completely.  In  ten  minutes  he  entered  the  Eagle,  which 
was  an  eating  and  drinking  house,  where  many  of  his  acquaintance  resorted.  There  were  some 
dozen  persons  within,  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking.  Gaping  around  as  though  the  establiib- 
ment  was  new  to  him,  he  asked : 
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^I  tay,  ttrangen,  does  any  one  of  yoa  know  a  coofUble  named  Rom?" 

**  Tct»''  replied  eeverai  penoiuu 
.    **  What  manlier  of  a  man  may  he  be  ?*' 

**  A  tall,  good-looking  man,  with  big  whiikers  and  a  red  oheek,  and  he  dreites  very  neatly. 
VHikj  T'  replied  one  of  the  party,  who  was  himself  a  oonstable  and  a  friend  of  Ross. 

**  Because  I  wants  him  on  particular  business.** 

*•  Ah !  what's  turned  up " 

**  That's  the  pint  I  want  to  see  Ross  upon."  * 

^  Well,  tm  a  constable— tell  me." 

**  Yes,  but  you  ain't  Ross,  though,  stranger ;  I  reckon  every  lawyer  what  pleads  ain*t  a 
8qaire  Mason." 

**  1  dont  see  how  in  the  devil,"  said  the  constable,  **  Ross  has  got  &uch  a  name.  I'm  told 
he  went  to  arrest  a  man  for  robbery  last  night ;  actually  found  him  in  Benbow's,  a  magistrate, 
mad  couldn't  come  it. 

**  They  say,"  said  the  assumed  waggoner,  **  that  he  can  sbent  out  a  rogue  as  a  dog  would 
a  rabbit" 

**  That  may  be,"  replied  the  constable,  **  but  from  what  I  heard  of  the  business  last  night, 
bft  ean't  catch  him  even  when  he  has  earthed  him.** , 

"  Can*t  I  maybe  he  didn't  want  to  catch  him." 

**  Then  be  ought  to  be  earthed  himself,*'  retorted  the  constable.  **  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush."    . 

'*  You're  right,  stranger ;  but  if  Ross  can't  do  my  business,  who  in  the  devil  can  ?*' 

«  Speak  out ;  what's  the  matter?" 

"  Speak  out  then,  stranger ;  there  would  be  no  use  in  either  the  hand  bird  or  tlie  bush  birds 
•i-ithey'd  be  a  good  ways  oeyond  the  reach  of  the  school-boy's  salt  upon  their  tails." 

"  Business  is  business,"  retorted  the  constable,  '*  as  Ross  says ;  and  if  you  can't  say  what 
your  business  is,  you  can't  have  it  done." 

**  That's  a  fact,"  replied  the  waggoner :  **  is  Ross  as  high  a  man  as  I  am  ?" 

"  Taller,  but  not  so  thick ;  black  hair  and  whiskers,  with  a  touch  of  high  living  in  his  face : 
lately,  since  he's  got  a  name— got  bis  name  up— he's  given  too  much  to  high  living  and  dan- 
dyisoi,  and  that  accounts  for  the  reason  why  he  is  not  so  successful  as  formerly — but,  as  I  say, 
ht'ls  got  his  name  up,  and  now  he  can  lie  abed." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  your  name  up,  then,  and  He  abed  too  ?  it's  bed-time." 

"  Look  here,  my  couutry  friend— 'if  you're  for  any  high  lark,  just  say  so,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  bed  in  the  watch-house  in  no  time." 

U  Thank  ye,  stranger ;  I  sleeps  in  my  waggon ;  but  I  wants  to  find  Ross." 

**  Go  down  to  Rose  Alley,  then,  and  rap  him  up ;  be  lives  next  door  to  his  livery  stable." 

**  I*m  obliged  to  you,  stranger ;  I  knows  the  place— an  Rose  Alley,  hey?  I'll  find  him."  So 
qpeaking,  our  waggoner  left  the  Eagle,  followed  by  the  constable 

*'  Look  here,  stronger,"  said  that  worthy,  resting  himself  carelessly  against  the  lamp-post 
ia  front  of  the  door ;  « tell  us  what's  the  matter  ?" 

**  I'd  like  to,  for  I  think  high  of  you.  I  told  you — but  there's  a  friend  of  mine  concerned, 
and  he  charged  me  by  all  means  to  tell  it  to  nobody  but  Ross." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  I'm  not  Ross?" 

*'  By  the  best  of  tokens ;  you're  neither  tall  nor  good-looking,  nor  you  ain't  no  whiskers." 

At  this  the  constable  turned  on  his  heels  and  entered  the  Eagle  again,  and  our  waggoner 
walked  off. 

"  I've  learnt  a  good  lesson  from  Bartlett,"  said  Ross  to  himself  as  he  walked  away ;  "  that 
puts  me  in  mind— hang  it — here  I've  forgot  my  pistols ;  I  must  back  and  get  'em. " 

Quickly  Ross  hastened  to  secure  the  weapons.  The  light  suspended  from  the  middle  of 
his  stable  was  yet  burning,  and,  gliding  in  the  back  way,  he  pocketed  his  **  barkers,"  and 
departed.  Satisfied  with  the  trial  of  his  disguise  at  the  Eagle,  he  proceeded  to  fulfil  his 
errand.  He  avoided  the  street  in  which  the  Eagle  was  situated,  and,  taking  a  direct  route, 
bent  his  steps  to  a  less  respectable  portion  of  the  city.  When  he  nearly  reached  the  outskirts, 
he  stopped  for  n  moment  and  eyed  his  locality.  A  broad  street,  which  soon  broke  into  the 
open  road  which  led  to  Springdale,  lay  before  him,  while  on  his  right  was  an  obscure  alley. 
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flluininated  by  the  light  of  a  alngfe  lamp.  At  iCr  mouth  h«  stopped,  and  gmaed.ftaad9f  down 
the  avenae.  No  voice  was  heard— no  light  was  seen.  "  I  have  o^rarstaid  njr  hoori"  Mid 
Ross  to  himself;  **  I  see  no  light  from  the  window.  I'll  step  down  the  alley  at  aayrate; 
tnaybe  it  is  not  to  be  seen  from  here."' 

Accordingly  he  walked  down  the  alley,  which  was  without  a  side  pavement,  and:  when  hft 
had  got  about  midway,  he  looked  up  at  a  house  which  was  better  than-  its  neighbours, 'bat  ia 
which  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  have  retired,  as  there  was  no  light  to  be  seen  abittt  it. 
Loitering  with  a  slackened  step  as  he  drew  near,  Ross  observed  it  with  much  oare,  aadpSMed 
on  to  the  other  end  of  the  alley.  Here  he  paused  awhile  irresolute,  and  returned  tgiiL 
Still  there  was  no  light  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  determined  to  return  faoBu, 
when,  in  turning  round,  he  observed  a  light  streaming  from  the  window  of  the  honsewe  hut 
designated.  Instantly  he  advanced  towards  it,  and,  aftbr  observiog  the  situation  of  Uwctadle. 
which  oould  be  seen  fromf  the  window,  he  passed  up  an -alley  which  divided'  the  houMfroid 
the  one  next  to  it,  and,  opening  the  back  door  without  rapping,  trod,  with  a  loud,  cawi— 
step,  up  stairs.  His  foot  had  scarcely  touched  the  first  step  of  the  stairway,  when. a  doerirai 
opened  at  his  head  above,  and  a  female  voice  said  : 

••  Is  that  you,  Jemmy  ?'* 

**  Indeed  it  is  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you,*'  replied  Ross.  **  This- is  mariiet  night  aft-M 
fish-market,  and  Tve  been  kept  away,  Dcbby." 

*' Better  late  than  never,*'  said  Debby,  holding  the  light  to- show  our  worthy  the: way. 

"  Pretty  big  market  to-night,"  said  he,  quickening  his  pace ;  '^'tnick  will  be  dag-dM^ 
to-morrow."" 

**  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  woman,  as  she  re-entered  th&room,  into:which  Boaibl- 
lowed,  dosfaig  the  door  after  him. 

The  apartment  in  which  Ross  entered  was  scrupulouily  olean,  but  there  was  notbh^jiit 
but  what  the  necessaries  of  lifs  required.  A  bed,  a  fbw  ohairs,>  a  trunk,  with  two  of  thne 
cooking  utensils,  and  an  unpainted  pine  cupboard,  were  all  the  fttmiture  it  contained.  Thi 
woman  was  about  the  middle  age,  decent  in  her  attire  and  demeaniMfr,  and  evidently  oae'vlis 
liad  seen  better  days.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  fbrmer  partner  of  Ross's:  who  had. been,  killid 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  and  who  had  left  her  penoyless.  Rosa^  whose  heart  was  not  an  unhM 
one,  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  her  when  she  could  not  get  worit  sufficient  for  her  mainteoHM 
She  was  one  of  that  meritorious  class  of  females  in  whose  t>ehalf  tim)  late-,  venerable  and  ^ 
lanthropic  Matthew  Carey,  just  before  he  died,  so  suecessfuUy  exerted  himsel£  She  supported 
herself  by  taking  in  sewing. 

**  I  thought,"  said  Ross  in  a  whisper,  "  when  I  missed  the  lights  that  I  waa  too  lateu" 

*<  No,"  said  she ;  *'  he  came  in  but  a  minute  ago,  while  you,  I  expect,  for  I  ^iok  I  hesrd 
you  go  by  (Ross  nodded  assent),  were  at  the  other  eiid  of  the  aUey.  He  is  very  unoertiin; 
and  I  began  to  think- he  would  not  be  here  to-night  at  all.-  He  treats  the  poor  thing  dittek- 
ingly ;  and  if  you  could  fix  anything  on  him  that  would  send  irfm  to- the  penitentiaxy,  jrort 
serve  him  right.  I  know  nothing  about  him,  except  that  I  know- him  from  having,  seen  him 
one  day  at  your  stable.  He  don't  know  me  at  all;  for  I  war  in  the- room  with  you  where  yst 
keep  your  accounts,  and  I  saw  him  by  looking  through  the  window  that  looks  from  it  into  the 
stable.  I'm  glad  I  happened  to  hear  you  mention-  his*  name  when  I  was  down  there  tUs 
morning — they'll  take  you  for  my  country-cousin  that  I  told  her  off.  He  has  inquired  before 
this  who  you  are.     I  never  should  have  known  you."' 

**  How  shall  I  continue  to  see  and  overhear  him  ?"  asked  Rosr. 

"  In  the  closet  under  the  stairs  I  keep  my  wood,"  replied  the  widow ;  "  and  there  is  only 
a  board  partition  between  that  and  their  room,  in  which  there  are  large  cracks.  I  removed  the 
wood  away  from  the  largest,  and  you  can  see  and  overhear  distinctly ;  the  door  is  unlocked^ 
and  I  have  left  it  ajar;  so  you  can  easily  slip  down  into  the  closet," 

<'  Good  !"  replied  Ross,  laying  his  whip  upon  the  bed,  and  disencumbering  himself  of  hiH 
boots.  He  then  told  the  woman  to  move  a  chair,  so  as  to  hide  the  noise  of  turning  the  bolt 
When  he  had  turned  it,  instead  of  opening  the  door  slowly,  which  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  it  creak,  he  drew  it  back  quickly,  and  prevented  that  effect.  With  a  step  accustomed 
to  such  purposes,  he  stole  down  stairs,  and  entered  the  closet  without  making  the  least  noise. 
-.Through  a  broad  crack  he  had  nearly  a  fUU  view  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  whch  bespoke  more 
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IMMrertythan  ;th|B  oae:  above  it,  whhout.any  of  iU  tidinegu.  A  nif  of  carpet  covered  a  few  feet 
of  the  floor  near  the  hearth,  in  which  there  were  a  few  coals ;  a  bedstead  with  one  leg  brokeui 
the  place  of  which  was  supplied  by  a  bit  of  rough  board  nailed  clumsily  on,  stood  in  tlie  «or* 
9er,^itb«  bed  .on  it*  ^oantily  litvered,  whloh, -with  Ihree  chairs,  a  rough  table,  and  an  old 
trunk  under  the  bed,  composed  the  furniture.  A  kettle  and  a  broken  skillet  stood  in  the 
chimney  comer*  Gordon  sat  before  the  hearth,  with  his  left  arm  leaning  on  the  table,  on 
ivhlcfa-was  aiblack  bottle  of  bran4y  aod,a  tumbler.  He  looked  out  of  sorts,  and  dispirited. 
*  jAiWonam  oareless  in  her  attire,  but  whose  coantenanoe  and  form  exhibited  the  faded  re* 
iiudns  of  what  once  had  been  great  beauty,  busied  herself  about  the  apartment,  seemingly 
illtti  no'Qtharpurpose  than  to  ootloe,  UBob3erved,  her  companion,  for  she  drew  out  the  trunk, 
•and  replaced  it  without  taking  any  article  from  it.-4he  while  throwing  hurriod  and  amdou 
:9UBcts  on  him. 

*<Damn  it !  have  done  fussing  so,"  said  Gordon,  pettishly. 

^'  Oh,  John  !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  tendem9ss,  "  I  hav'nt  seen 
you  much  lately,  and  I  am  so  sorry  to  see  you  troubled ; ''  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  went  up  to 
him  and  wept  upon  his  shoulder,  but  he  rudely  pushed  her  aside,  remarking : 

**  Damn  it !  why  do  you  come  with  your  tears  to  me  ?  Be  contented  now ;  that  hussey  that 
I  wanted  you  to  fix  up  here  for  is  not  coming ;  I  don*t  know  that  I  am  ever  coming  again ; 
«o  content  yourself.     Where's  the  money  1  gave  you  to  fit  up  here  ?** 

**  I  have  it,  John— I  have  it." 

**  I  don't  see  that  you  have  spent  any  of  it,"  azigrily  retorted  Gordon,  looking  round. 

'*  No,  no  1  none  of  it ;  hcfre  it  is,"  said  she,  rising  from  a  little  stool  on  which  sbfl  .bad 
t^rowm  herself,  and  stepping  to  her  trunk. 

.  ^  Why  did  you  not  get  it  changed,  as  I  asked  you  ?    TU  whale  you  to  death  some  of  thoM 
tbtya— you  know  me." 

**•  John,  I  would  do  anything  for  you — but  not  that — not  that ;  let  me  be  honest,  in  God's 
same.  Terribly  have  I  suffered  for  one  violation  of  the  law  to  please  you  ;  and  John,  passing 
tiila  money,  and  being  convicted  of  it,  would  not  puiiish  me  so  much  in  the  disgrace  as  in 
bdng  separated  from  you.  That's  my  Xeor^  Jio  J.  let  rme  live  here,  and  drudge  daily  at  tne 
wash-tub  or  the  ironing- table,  and  hire  out  when  I  can — ^in  that  way  I  can  support  myself; 
^]^i(M>iiie  and  see  me,.Jobn,«nid  letqDBe<aee  you  oftener ;— yes,  and  I  will  change  the  monejr 
for  you,  if  it  must  be  so ;  but  do  not  ask  me  to  change  it  to  bring  another  woman  here.  John, 
If  you  knew  my  heart,  .and  how  devotedly  I  love  you,  you  would  not  so  break  it.** 
"^  ^MMorlBog'to  your  acoountof  what  it  atands,  ;I;hardly  think  there  dan  be  any  lueh  thing 
«8  breaking  it ;  but  that  jig's  up  about  that  hussey  in  the  country.  I'm  a  gone  man ;  .and  if 
the  don't  look  out,  she'll  be  a  gone  ^swofnab.     Will  jiou  diange  the  money  ?*' 

"  Yes ;  but  not  for  her."  i 

Gordon  raised  his  fist  in  the  4iot  of 'Stviking  her,  when  ihe  sakl— 

<^  Jobn,:dod't  strike  me ;  the  woman  up  stairs  will  hear  yeu,  and  she's  decent  and  eoderly* 
4M  has  promised  to  get  me  sometfaifig  to  do." 

'  "^49he'Jias.*4ia8  she  ?  Well,  what  money  have  }«tt-.got  ?    I  don'tjmean  what  I  gave  you  \^^ 
trhat  change — what  good  money?" 

'  ^  ^Doo't  apeak  loud,  John ;  she  might  fivechear  you.     I  have  a  half  of  a  dollar^  which  I  got 
jWilurday  for  w{«hing ;  will  you  have  it  ?" 

'*<'Yes ;  I  shall  .want  it  to-night.  I'm  going  out^to.the  taveru  at  ihe  foriis  of  the  road  inot 
far  short  of  Springdale,  and  the  pewter  in  theae  times  is  Ibe  best  thing  there.  The  froinan 
ujp  (Stairs  promised  to  get  work  for  yoU?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  she  is  quite  a  decent  kind  of  a  body.  She's  a  widow,  and  that  man  we  hearid 
go  .tip  stairs  is  a  country  friend  of  bar's.     I  don't  know  what  her  husbajid  was^.*." 

>**  A  country  consir,  hey?  I  expect  he's  pietty  much  Of  a  greenhorn:  .'He  tseads  like  a 
fellow  who  cares  not  who  knows  his  comings  and  goings;  1  can't  tread  myself  thsit  way  of 
late!;  I've  had  doiiL  misgivings.  I  beUetre  that  the  liquor  I've  taken  lately  has  unnerved  poie — 
htait  it !  love  your  enemies!  J'U  take  Another  gla8ib"-*-and  iie  proceeded  to  fill  liis  cup 
accordingly. 

*'  John,  -don't  drink  atty  jQpM  s  tyott  laitrayiiaeem  to  fear  most  when  you  have  dnol^^  the 
most 
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<*  Woman,  afterwards — afterwardg,  but  at  the  time  not ;  the  boldest  thin^  Pve  done  wai 
then.     Want  some?" 

«*  No,  John." 

'*  Who  do  you  think  I  saw  last  night?  If  it  wasn't  that  I  have  to  many  fears  upon  other 
matters,  Vd  make  a  speeulatioo.     Your  old  mistress." 

"Who?  not  Miss  Clara ?•• 

'*  Yes ;  she'k  Miss  or  Mrs  somebody ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  Tom  Fenton,  who  I  expect  hu 
peached,  I  could  frighten  hush  money  out  of  a  certain  quarter.  She*d  give  something  ibr  me 
to  keep  dark,  I  reckon." 

<^  John,  what  motive  have  you  to  injure  her?  I  am  sure  she  was  a  friend  ot  yours  in  great 
need,  and  she  has  always  been  a  great  friend  of  mine.** 

**,  Yes,  I  understand  ;  very  well— well  see ;  but,  by  Jove,  I  know  that  which  will  cost  ker 
dear.     I  suppose  you  call  her  a  friend  of  mine  in  maldng  me  marry  you." 

'  Well,  John,  a  friend  of  mine,  then.     What  harm  can  you  do  her,  John  ?" 

«« That's  my  business." 

'*  Did  she  ask  for  me,  John  ?*' 

«*  Yes.     I  told  her  you  were  dead." 

"  Where  does  she  live,  John  ?** 

*'  What !  you  want  to  go  and  see  her,  do  you  ?  make  a  call,  and  prove  rot  a  liar  ?" 

**  John,  why  should  you  object  to  my  seeing  her  ?*' 

**  If  for  no  other  reason,  because  I  told  her  you  were  dead;*' 

**  John,  do  let  me  go  and  see  her.*' 

Not  another  word,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  knocked  down."  Sa}ing  which,  GKnrdon  filled 
himself  another  glass  of  brandy,  and  turned  away  from  the  woman,  who  musingly,  and  with 
a  sorrowful  countenance,  gazed  into  the  fire. 


CHAPTER     XI. 

Tbx  silence^  of  Gordon  and  his  wife,  for  she  was  no  other,  was  interrupted  by  a  gentle  tap  if 
the  window  from  above  stairs  at  their  door. 

«  Who  is  that  ?"  exdaimed  Gordon,  putting  his  hands  on  his  breast 

**  Nobody,  John,  but  Mrs  Baxter  from  up  stairs— shall  I  let  her  in  ?  let  me  put  away  the 
bottle  first,*' 

«*  Well,  you'never  told  her  you  were  my  wife,  did  you  ?" 

••"Never!"  *   . 

**  Well,  let  her  in  then.     I  should  like  to  form  my  own  opinion  of  her." 

Obedient  to  the  order,  Mrs  Gordon  opened  the  door  and  welcomed  m  Mrs  Baxter. 

**  It  is  very  late,"  said  the  widow,  bustling  to  a  chair  which  Mrs  Gordon  handed  her }  **  bil 
this  is  market  night  at  the  fish-market,  and  a  country  friend  of  mine  wants  to  make  ohaDge 
for  a  ten  dollar  bill ;  have  you  got  two  fives,  sir  ?**  to  Gordon. 

**  The  very  thing,**  said  Gordon  ;  <<  you're  in  luck ;  ask  your  friend  to  walk  down  and  take 
a  friendly  glass  with  me.     Catherine,  that  change  I  gave  you  the  other  day.*'    Cathefiaa- 
looked  imploringly  at  Gordon,  who  took  no  notice  of  her,  while  the  widow  remarked,  rising : 
'*  Well,  you*re  very  kind — 1*11  call  him ;"  and  she  proceeded  up  stairs. 

**  For  God's  sake,  John,'*  said  his  wife  to  him  when  they  were  left  alone,  *'don*tpasstlMt 
money  on  him.*' 

**  For  the  devil's  sake,  and  that's  your  own,  keep  your  tongue,  or  111  knock  you  down. 
No,  then,"  he  said,  as  the  sudden  thought  struck  him  ;  *'  I  won*t  pass  it  on  him,  you  shall  do 

it  yourself 
>   The  steps  of  Ross  and  Mrs  Baxter  were  now  heard  descending  the  stairs,  and  as  they 
entered  the  room  the  widow  observed  that  that,  pohiting  to  the  disguised  constable,  was  her 

IKeBd.'  

**  Aha  !  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Gordon";  ** now  is  the  time  for  the  countryfolks  to  mike 
money.    Let*s  have  a  gUiss  to  our  better  acquaintance.'* 
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**  Agreed,**  said  the  waggoner.  *<  I  objects  to  liquor  much  while  I'm  working,  but  it  comes 
very  natural  to  me  when  I'm  from  home," 

'*  It's  good  if  kept  in  subjection,"  said  Gordon,  handing  him  the  tumbler,  and  apologising 
for  having  but  the  one  ;  "  like  fire,  it's  a  good  servant,  but  bad  master.  Have  we  met  before  ? 
there's  something  in  your  voice  that  strikes  me,  but  1  certainly  can't  say  that  I  remember 
you," 

**  Maylike  we  have  met— -I  am  not  certain — I  think  I  did  see  you  in  market  one  morning. 
Do  you  live  in  these  parts  ?    My  service  to  you,  stranger,"  and  he  swallowed  his  liquor, 

**  No,  no ;  not  exactly.  In  a  big  city  like  this,  men,  though,  might  live  for  ever  and  never 
know  each  other.     How  much  money  do  you  want  changed  ?** 

"  Only  a  ten  dollar  bilL  I've  got  word  that  a  friend  of  mine  living  up  by  Springdale 
wants  to  barter  with  me  for  a  farm,  and  I  think  1-11  go  there  to-morrow  and  see  if  we  can't 
diive  a  bargain." 

<*  Aha!  Springdale  !  are  you  much  acquainted  in  that  neighbourhood?" 
**  No,  not  the  least     1  live  in  the  other  direction.    1  sent  out  to  him  yesterday  some  mo- 
ney that  1  owed  him,  and  he  sent  word  that  to-morrow  he  wouki  be  at  Springdale,   1  mistrust 
him  a  little," 

^  What's  bis  name  ?"  asked  Gordon, 

**  Battleborough — old  Job  Battleborou .  b.     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

**  No,  I  don't ;  I  heard  of  such  a  man,  though,     Catharine,  give  the  gentleman  the  two 
fives  there,  on  the  Merchants'  Bank.    What's  your  note  ?" 
«  The  Mechanics." 

**'  Ah  1  let's  look  at  it ;  yes,  a  good  note — ^it's  well  to  be  careful  now-Ordays.  Catharine, 
hand  the  money," 

She  hesitated,  when  Ross  remarked,  '*  I  see  you  let  your  wife  keep  the  money,  and  she 
hates  to  part  with  it.    Mayhaps  she  thinks  that  of  mine  is  not  genuine." 

**  I  don't  know  what  she  thinks  I"  exclaimed  Gordon,  throwing  an  angry  eye  on  his  wife. 
^  I  suppose  she  ought  to  be  willing  to  accommodate  her  neighbours ;  she  says  that  Mrs 
Baxter  has  been  very  kind  to  her." 

'*  I  always  like  to  be  neighbourly,"  rejoined  Mrs  Baxter,  looking  at  Mrs  Gordon,  as  she 
hmded  the  money  to  Ross,  while  the  latter  rose,  and  said, — 

.  **  I*kn  obliged  to  you,  stranger — ^whenever  I  can  do  as  much  for  you  I'll  do  it.    Good  night 
to  you." 

**  When  do  you  go  into  the  country  ?  I'm  going  myself,  and  should  like  to  have  company." 
said  Gordon,  holding  the  light  and  observing  the  stranger  closely.  The  minuteness  of  the 
Inspection  caused  Ross  to  look  steadily,  but  unabashed,  in  the  eye  of  Gordon,  and  to 
«ay,— 

**  I  don't  care  when,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  if  I  had  my  horse  here,  I'd  go  to-night." 
"  Where  is  your  horse  ?" 
At  the—the  Eagle,  1  think  they  call  it^" 

It's  a  fine  night,"  replied  Gordon.  "  I  hate  travelling  alone.  What  say  you  to  another 
glass  ?  Then  get  your  horse,  and  meet  me  here  in  half  an  hour.  1  expect  we  can  trust  oar- 
selves  together,  and  keep  off  bad  company  ?" 

*<  Agreed  !  agreed  1"  They  drank  over  the  proposition,  and  shook  hands ;  Gordon  stag- 
gering as  they  did  so,  for  he  was  intoxicated,  when'  the  waggoner,  on  leaving  the  room,  said 
to  Mrs  Baxter  that  he  had  left  his  whip^  in  her  room  and  would  get  it.  She  accordingly 
went  with  him. 

**  Give  me  a  pen  and  ink,"  sud  Ross ;  "  I  don't  want  to  make  myself  known  to  any  man 
at  the  stable,  and  I  must  take  an  order  to  him  from  myself.  I  shall  say  to  him  that  I  left 
your  humble  servant  at  the  theatre.     The  thing  works  well,  almost  too  well." 

**  Why  run  the  risk  of  his  company  out  into  the  country  when  you  know  his  character  ?" 
aaid  the  Widow.     "  Why  not  get  some  officers  and  take  him  ?" 

**  No,  he's  bafiled  me  once,  and  I'll  show  him  that  I  can  play  as  deep  a  game  as  he  can*  I 
know  the  toan  at  the  cross  roads ;  I'll  make  a-  first-rate,  police  report  of  it.  He  has,  by  his 
dress,  entirely  changed  himself— he  does  it  well  too." 
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**  Well,  well ;  I  can't  but  think  you're  doing  wrong,  Mr  Ross,"  returned  the  widowj  **aad 
I  shall  lose  my  best  friend  in  yoo." 

"  Must  do  it,'*  said  Ross.  **  How  in  the  world  would  I  have  ever  gotten  my  naine-4rD0t 
for  daring  in  these  ihatters?"  • 

The  conversation  in  Gordon's  room  was  as  interesting  as  that  9,hHjiL 

*'  John,"  said  his  wife  to  him,  "  you  are  not  going  with  that  stranger  ?" 

**  I  am,  certainly — why — you  are  always  blasting  me  with"  doubts." 

'*  Because,  my  dear  John,  he  eyed  you  so  very  closely  when  ybu  were  looiking*  amri^  fitH 
him.     I  dop't  know  why  it  is,  but  I  think  he  means  you  some  Wrong," 

*'  A  woman's  reason.     How  does  he  know  but  what  I  mean  him  some  wrong  ?*' 

*<But  don't  do  it — don't  do  it,  John;  think  that  hei^  would  bd  this  womitn'to'stMur 
that  he  left  the  house  with  yon — and  about  the  money  tod." 

**  Hang  the  money!  you  gave  it  to  him;  and  they  can't  bring  the  guilty  knowiedge 
home  to  me — and,  to  put  you  at  ease,  nor  you  either." 

"John,'  I  did  not  hesitate  because  I  thought  of  myself*— there  he  coAies  down  stairs;  yoa 
most  do  a«  yon  choose,  but  I  wish  you  were  itiote  of  yourself.  He  observed  -you  bad  ben 
drinking." 

**  He  did,  hey  ?— well,  that's  the  reason  he  takes  me  to  be  honest ;  there's  sometkiif  ia 
the  fellow's  tone  that  I  have  heard  before — or  it  might  have  only  been  the  liquor.  But  ttdl 
you,  if  you  must  know,  this,  that  I  suspect  the  officers  are  after  me,  and  if  I  am  seen  iii  tliif 
half-rough  counry  dress  of  mine  with  a  countryman,  who'll  suspect  me?  I'ts  si  boH 
stroke  to  be  off  clear  to  the  hills.  I  believe  I  was  dogged  the  other  night  to  a  certain  plaoe. 
I  couldn't  trust  myself  to  come  hete  till  it  was  dark.  Damn  it!  I've  been  in  a  cellacr  all  di^. 
This  woman  up  stairs  has  never  seen  me  before,  and  she  don't  know  me  in  any  othef  ditfll 
I  thought  that  countr3rman  was  a  coming  in  hiere— it  seems  he*s  gone*-did  yon  hear  him  go  o&tr 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  widow  entered,  saying  she  would  keep  tlMit 
company,  if  they  liked,  till  her  friend  retnrfied. 

Ross  proceeded  directly  to  his  livery  stable,  rejoicing  in  the  siioefess  of  bis  plan,  for  he  llii 
no  doubt  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  hear  something  of  the  counterfeiter  from  his  contedl^ 
plated  operations.  He  soon  rapped  his  boy  up,  and  gave  him  the  orde)',  which,  as  the'dr- 
cumstance  had  turned  up  before,  and  all  turned  out  right,  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  withort 
bdng  in  the  least  suspected  by  his  hostler,  the'grcat  admirer  of  Vidocq  rode  off  upoii  q»pa- 
rently  an  errand  of  reckless  involvement  of  his  personal  safety. 

Before  Ross  returned'  to  Gordon's,  the  latter  left  the  house  several  times  as  if  on  the  look 
out,  and,  on  heating  tlie  tread  of  a  solitary  horse  in  a  brisk  trot,  he  entered,  and  annoaoMd 
h.s  approach. 

**  Where  is  your  horse  ?"  asked  Ross,  entering  the  room.  "  I  stayed  a  bit,  for  I  went  it 
the  market  to  speak  to  my  man  who  sells  for  me." 

*'  Up  street,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  and,  bidding  the  women  a  hasty  good  night,  they  went 
off  together,  Gordon  walking  by  the  side  of  Ross,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  horse's  neck 
until  they  got  to  a  shed  which  stood  upon  a  common,  from  which  Gordon  led  out  his  animal, 
already  caparisoned,  and  they  rode  away. 

In  a  miscellaneous,  common-place  conversation,  in  which  each  tried  to  disg^se  his  tme 
character,  and  which  was  not  kept  up  as  briskly  as  it  had  commenced,  owing  to  the  rapid 
rattling  of  their  horses*  hoofs,  our  new  acquaintances  proceeded  ownward.  The  exercise  of 
riding,  and  the  freshness  of  the  night  air,  which  was  invigorating  and  wholesome,  though  it 
sighed  through  the  forest  as  if  mourning  for  the  green  glories  of  summer,  soon  sobered  Gor* 
don ;  and,  not  having  the  most  distant  recollection  of  what  had  occurred,  a  morbid  suspicion 
was  possessing  his  mind,  which  was  not  only  part  of  his  mental  constitution,  but  which  wai 
greatly  increased  by  the  decaying  excitement  of  his  frequent  potations. 

Gordon  broke  a  long  silence,  after  they  had  proceeded  some  ten  miles,  by  observhsg: 

"  A  damn  good  horse  that  of  your's,  8tranger->as  fkr  as  I  can  see  he's  well  kept;  yofl 
must  be  fond  of  a  nag." 

*'  Did  yon  ever  see  a  fermer  that  wat  not  ?  I  love  a  hone  next  to  my  wife  and  chfldffi^' 
don't  you  ?" 
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*'  Better,  maybe,'*  reyoined  Gordon.     ''  I  say,  stranger,  here's  a  house-^  bit  of  a  tarem, 
suppose ;  yes,  there  are  waggons-^and  there's  a  light  in  tha  bar«roonv— they  be  in  early 
o-morrow — suppose  we  alight,  and  take  something  ?" 
No,  I  believe  not,"  replied  Ross. 

Well,   you  can  do  as  you  like ;  I  can't  stand  this  night  air  without  aomething.     I've 
>een  taking  too  much  th's  day  or  two." 

•*  ru  wait  for  you ;  there,  the  bar-door  is  just  opened,  so  ther*ll  be  not  moeh  rmpping." 
flighting  with  a  dogged  8tcp>  Gordon  trod  heavily  into  the  bar-room  and  clofed  the  door 
titer  him.  In  a  moment  afterwards  he  came  out  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in  one  hand  and  a 
ight  in  the  other,  and  said  to  Ross : 

•*  Here— I  never  drink  alone." 

Ross  accepted  the  glass,  and,  as  ho  put  it  up  to  hia  lips,  Gordon  ajLcbumed  involuntarily  i 

**  By  heavens !  I  know  that  horse — how  came  you  with  him  ?" 

The  assumed  waggoner,  or  farmer,  started,  but  recovering  his  sell-possession,  instantly 
replied:  "  I  thought,  stranger,  that  you  were  agoing  to  charge  me  with  stealing  him  ;.X 
nought  him  this  morning  from  a  chap  they  call  Ross— a  peace  officer,  I  believe.'* 

**  Vm  a  judge  of  horse  flesh,"  said  Gordon  after  a  pause,  which  <Ud  not  suffiur.Roea  tojbe 
entirely  at  his  ease,  <*  and  I  thought  I  had  aeen  the  animal  before.     Will  you  smoke  ?" 

••  Wo,  I  thank  you." 

"  111  be  with  you,  then,  in  a  moment,**  obterved  Gordon,  and  ho  entered  Ae  tavern  and 
returned  with  a  segar,  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  they  rode  on  to  the  croas  roads. 
A  brisk  ride  soon  took  them  to  it.  The  regular  road  to  Springdale  was  here  oroised  by 
another,  which  led  through  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  formed  a  part  of  that  which 
iMur  readers  may  remember  was  called  the  '*  Old  Road,"  and  which  our  early  acquaintanoesy 
K|ompiqr  and  Bobby,  trod  the  night  of  Mr  Elwood's  husking,  match.  The  taveri^  which  stood 
U'lto  junction,  was  not  remarkable  /or  its  respectability^  though  it  was  well  known  if  not  .much 
lleqoented.     The  keeper  of  the  establishment  did  not  bear  the  best  character. 

Gordon  alighted  at  the  door,  and  thundered  away  with  the  butt*enc^of  his  whip  for  some 
time  before.therejtppeared  any  indications  of  inhabitancy,  saving  the  fierce  yelping  of  aeur 
bilngled  with  ihe  growl  of  a  large  house-dog.     At  last  a  gruff  voice  asked  from,  a  window 
«p  stairs— 

•«  Who's  there  ?'• 

**  Tell  him,  stranger,*'  said  Gordon  to  Ross,  *<  fori  expect  he  knows.youiietter  than;  me." 

**  Travellers,**  shouted  Ross. 

**  Qot  no  accommodations,  my.friends— it*s  now  hard  unto  ihe  morning;  you'd  better 
tide  on.** 

»  Can't  do  it,"  said  Gordon,  and  after  %  oonsiderable  parley  the  door  was  auHenly  opened, 
■nnd  our  companions  entered.  The  host,  after  consulting  with  his  wife,  who  occupied  togethec 
«  bed-room  adjjoinlng  the  bar.  which  also  served  £Dr  a  parlour,  said  that  he  could  give  them 
beds  in  a  room  back  of  their's,  hut  they'd  have  to  take  them  as  they  were.  This  was  assented 
to  by  the  travellers.  Ross  asked  to  he  shown  to  it,  when  Gordon  said  he  would  look  after 
his  beast,  and  went  out  accordingly,  remarking : 

«•  ril  toon  be  back— I'm  sleepy.** 

Ross  lifted  a  light  which  the  landlord  offered  him,  on  the  promise  that  he  himself  would 
attend  to  his  beast,  and  entered  his  bed-room.  Gordon  took  a  light  from  a  remaining  candle- 
Mick,  and,  placing  it  in  a  dark  lantern,  bade  the  landlord  show  the  way,  which  the  publican 
did.  As  the  latter  went  before,  Gordon  stepped  without  noise  to  the  window  of  the  room  in 
Which  Ross  was,  and  looked  through  at  him  intensely.  He  observed  his  companion  place  his 
hand  in  one  of  the  beds  which  trembled,  and  look  inspectingly  around.  His  false. whiskers 
had  gotten  away  so  as  to  exhibit  his  natural  ones,  jmd  his  wig  was  .  somewhat  in  the  same 
predicament. 

"  Ross,"  muttered  Gordon  through  his  clenched  teeth.  "  Yes,  it's  Ro^s;'  he's  feelii\g  to 
see  if  the  nest's  warm— the  bird's  off.  My  brave  bully  of  a  constable,  you're  nearer  your 
last  home  than  I  am.     Damn  this  liquor— it  will  ruin  me  yet." 

Stepping  away  from  the  window,  Gordon  entered  the  stable  after  the  tavern  ke^^x^ 
taid,  <*  Hall,  where's  Tom?^ 
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**  He  did'nt  think  all  was  fair,"  replied  Hall,  in  a  whisper,  **  and  he  left  his  bed  Ummgh 
the  back  door  while  I  was  opeBing  the  front  one  for  you.** 

'*  Do  yoa  know  that  man  in  there,  Hall  T* 

"  No ;  I  didn*t  notice  him  particularly ;  a  friend,  ain't  he  ?  you  brought  him.** 
i     **  It's  Ross,  the  constable." 

'*  Damnation,  is  it?" 

"  Yes ;  his  time's  near  over.    Let's  shoot  him  through  the  window.** 

"  No ;  no  such  things  in  my  house.  What,  if  some  of  these  market  folks  should  heir  the 
crack  of  the  pistol  ?* 

**  I  dont  care  who  hears  it.  He's  on  my  track  after  me  like  a  bloodhound  and,  he  orriei 
it  off  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  fun  in  it.  It  takes  two  to  play  that  game.  No  man%^  ii 
safe  with  such  a  dare  devil  as  that  after  him.    Where's  Tom  ?" 

'*  Up  in  the  loft,  I  expect." 
'^  '*  Tom,"  said  Gordon,  ascending  the  ladder,  and  speaking  in  an  eager  whisper.^**  '^ 
I  say." 

"  Come  to  me  If  you  want  me — some  one  mav  be  below,"  whispered  a  voice,  lower  nd 
more  eager  than  Gordon's. 

Gordon  obeyed  the  request,  and,  passing  along,  felt  amidst  the  hay  for  Tom's  baad^  ttd 
found  it  grasping  a  pistol. 

**  That's  right — ^you're  ready :  there's  treason  somewhere,  Tom." 

"  And  on  my  trail,"  said  Tom,  gritting  his  teeth. 
'     «  How  did  you  hear  it  ?" 

*  *'  From  Benbow's  account  of  Ross  searching  his  house — ^from  their  being  after  you.  fPt 
that  matter  of  your  own  at  Springdale  with  that  cripple  and  the  gal  that's  did  the  fhSa§.  I 
waited  here  to-night  for  the  boys  to  come  with  my  share  of  the  notes,  and  I'm  off  to  Gandi 
or  some  other  diggings.    The  devil's  delight  is  kicked  up." 

**  I'll  go  with  you  f  exclaimed  Gordon,  **  if  you  assist  me  to  revenge  myself  on  Bmi: 
he's  in  HaU's  now."  * 

**  In  Hall's  now  ?"  whispered  Fenton,  springing  up,  *'  then  we're  done  for.  I  lay  nj  life 
he's  in  this  very  bam — ^ruin,  ruin." 

*^  No,  he  suspects  nothing ;  he's  disguised  as  a  farmer.** 

**  Disguised  as  a  farmer — here,  and  suspects  nothing,"  muttered  Tom. 

**  He's  after  me,  then — and  only  me." 

•*  Do  your  own  revenge  then.  Jack." 

*'  Ah  1  speak  low ;  but  he's  been  after  you  before  to-day." 

**  Yes,  the  pair  of  us.     He  ought  to  have  his  throat  cut." 

«'  And  we  ought  to  do  it ;  low,  speak  low.  Bully  Ben  and  Pounder,  you  say,  wO!  be  ben 
to-night" 

«  They  ought  to  be  here  now—hush.  Hall  will  leave  a  sign  out  to  let  them  know  thingi 
are  wrong  there  to-night,  and  they'll  come  round  the  back  way  here.  Bully  will  make  a 
rign  of  a  cat's  mewing." 

Tom  had  scarcely  whispered  the  remark  when  the  sign  was  made  and  returned  by  bif 
scratching  against  the  wall. 

In  a  few  moments  the  counterfeiters  were  huddled  together  in  the  straw,  and  were  made 
acquainted  by  Gordon  with  the  facts  familiar  to  our  readers.  Besides  Gordon  and  Fentoo. 
there  were  met  Bully  Ben,  Pounder,  and  Hall. 

Hall  objected  sternly  to  any  violence  in  his  hou89. 

*<  All  this  trouble  was  brought  in  the  camp  from  you,  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  and  that  Benboir 
business." 

**  All  from  me !"  said  Gordon,—"  all  from  Ross." 
»j    «•  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Hall ;  "  he'll  suspect  something ;  you  all  know  what  he  is." 

*  -  I  know  what  he  is,"  muttered  Bully  Ben  through  his  teeth.  *'  He  had  me,  against  aS 
Jaw,  beat  nearly  to  death,  to  make  me  confess — when  I  had  neither  judge  nor  jury.  And  whea 
J  sued  him  afterwards,  he  got  off  by  denying  it,  though  I  swore  plumply  to  it.      I  wai 

handled  worse  'w  a  n^ger,  and  I'm  for  revenge— revenge.     Let's  take  htm  to  the  cave." 
4^  "  Agreed/'  said  Gordon ;  "  the  cave.    HaW  shaW  euWcft  ViVm  m  ^^  tt<«vl  room— no ;  III  go 
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In,  and  while  he*f  in  bed  you  must  make  a  raih  on  him.**  TheM  plant  were  all  matured  so  ai 
to  have  Tom  at  the  window  to  shoot  him  if  he  attempted  to  escape  through  it,  while  Pounder, 
Bully  Ben«  and  Gordon,  were  to  make  him  captive  in  the  room.  Gordon  then  entered  the 
house  with  a  careless  whistle,  and  found  him  seated  by  the  table,  reading : 

**  You  take  it  coolly,  my  new  friend,  after  such  a  hard  ride,**,  said  Gordon,  throwfaig  himself 
on  his  bed  carelessly. 

**  Always  do,"  replied  Ross* 

«« What  may  be  the  matter  that  you*re  reading?**  inquired  Gordon. 

**  I  picked  up  the  book  after  you  left,  stranger— it*s  called  the  adventoret  of  Burrows,  the 
counterfeiter.** 

'^  Ha !  a  great  scoundrel.*' 

<*  That's  as  men  think,  my  friend,**  replied  Ross,  **  just  as  men  think.     The  lawyers  cheat 

their  clients ^the  brokers  the  banks — the  banks  the  people,  and  the  counterfeiters  all.     But 

counterfeiting  is  a  commoner  trade  than  you  think— many  a  foir-cheeked  girl  is  but  a  conn, 
forfeit,  and  sails  like  a  pirate,  and  counterfeiters  are  land  pirates,  under  false  colours. 
How  many  men  do  you  think  wear  false  whiskers  and  false  hair  ?" 

"  You  for  one,"  said  Gordon,  wondering  why  his  comrades  did  not  enter,  and  mad  at  their 

delay. 

**  Certainly,  Gordon,  my  friend,*'  resumed  Ross,  without  testifying  the  least  surprise,  "and 
both  of  us  false  clothes— business  is  business." 

''But  you*xe  done  for,  hang  you!** 

**  No,  that's  going  too  fust,  Gordon ;  never  count  your  chickens  before  they're  hatched— 
you're,  maybe,  my  prisoner.** 

**  Not  exactly ;  here  '*— through  the  window — *'  Tom  !'*  exclaimed  Gordon,  and  as  he  spoke 
iprang  to  his  feet,  while  Bully  Ben  and  Pounder  rushed  in.  Ross  made  no  attempt  to  eseape 
or  to  draw  his  weapons.  His  entire  coolness  astonished  the  gang  into  fauetivity.  Bully  Ben 
h.M  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  but  made  no  attempt  to  use  it. 

**  Done  like  men,  gentlemen  !**  exclaimed  Ross ;  **  done  like  men— «ndy  let  me  add  without 
complaint,  gentlemen  who  scorn  to  attack  a  foe  with  odds.**  * 

**  You  attacked  me  with  odds,'*  cried  Bully  Ben,  **  when  you  had  me  thrashed  in  that  style.** 

*'  But  it  waa  in  the  way  of  business,  Ben ;  and  I  gave  yon  a  hfait  afterwards  that  saved 
you— confess  the  fact.*' 

**  You  said  you  did,**  retorted  Ben,  **but  I  don*t  believe  yon  had  the  proof  against  me.**  ' 

**  Clear — conclusive ;  but  it's  wrong  in  you,  gentlemen,  to  quarrel  wHh  ne  ;  you  seem  to 
think  me  a  natural  enemy — not  so :  I  never  arrest  a  man  unless  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can 
convict  him — and  not  always  then.  There's  policy  In  war-* and  now,  as  we're  ai  peace,  there'a 
no  policy.'* 

**  Ha,  ha !  well,  you  are  a  buster  I"  exclaimed  Pounder. 

••  Precisely,'*  replied  Ross.  "  we're  all  busters,  as  you  call  them,  if  we  are  great  men  in  our 
fine — boys,  you're  busters  too—  Bully  Ben*s  a  buster,  and  as  to  Gordon  here,  he*s  a  buster 
equal  to  the  biggest  of  you*" 
''    **  But  what  makes  you  pursue  me  in  such  a  way,  like  a  hell-hound  ?**  asked  Gordon. 

*<  A  great, mistake,  J<ick,**  retorted  Ross;  "didn't  we  part  hir  fHendsthat  night  at  Ben- 
bow's?  had  we  not  social  glasses  this  very  nlghb?  How  know  yon  that  Pve  anything  against 
you  ?    No ;  you  have  a  greater  enemy  than  I  ever  was  to  you."  *       '   ' 

«  Who's  that?"  asked  Jack. 

**  Liquor,  Jack — ^liquor  !**  said  Ross,  emphatically. 

"That*s  the  fact!**  shouted  Bully  Ben  and  Pounder»  while  Tom,  who  had  entered 
the  room,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  things  within,  and  fbrgetting  bis  duty  at  his  post, 
remarked : 

"That  was  into  Gordon.** 

•*  Gentlemen,**  continued  Ross,  <*  speaking  of  liquor,  let's  have  some.  Gordon,  how  did  you 
know  me?" 

"  By  your  whiskers,  Ross — by  your  whiskers:  your  false  ones  slipped  aside.** 

"  Damn  them  !**  said  Ross,  tossing  them  from  his  head  with  a.  "y^KoXXvcv  V^^x.  ^'^<«^Tl^o^^^ 
counterfeiters,  and  ma^e  fhem  look  at  him:  with  their  ^rst  expT^«k»xi  ol  \<ft^>»«,<&. 
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^  Here,  HaU,*^  he  continaed,  '^  bring  in  the  liquor ;  boys,  I  was  different  game  from  what  yot 
tbougbt ;  I  have  nothing  against  you,  but  against  my  whiskers  I  have  a  quarrel.  HaH,  kt^ 
have  your  shaving  apparatus  here — Pd  take  them  off  if  they  sat  as  closely  to  my  head  as  mjr 
scalp." 

Gordon  and  his  companions  called  out  to  Hall  to  humour  the  joke,  and  preparations 
were  made  accordingly.  Ross  fixed  bis  table  and  arrayed  the  lights  as  if  he  were  seated  in  Ui 
own  bed-room.  He  commended  Hall  for  the  neatness  of  his  shaving  cup,  and  said  he  liked 
the  habit  of  burning  spirits  of  wine  in  heating  the  water,  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  %nited. 

"  Bot.bting  the  liquor,"  said  he. 

It  was  accordingly  brought,  and  they  all  helped  themselves — Gordon  partienUu^— 4b  a 
copious  libation. 

"  Boys«-or  rather  gentlemen,  excuse  the  fomiliarity,**  observed  Ross,  pausing  from  the  ope- 
ration of  iatbering  his  most  ample  whiskers,  <'  as  I  expect  yon  always  mean  to  continue  in  ynr 
present  bonottraUe  proliBssion,  may  you  live  the  fiill  mea«ure  that  the  jaw  allows,  and  dieastt 
points  out.  ru  give  you  three  pieces  of  advice,  which  I  have  learned  in  my  observatkni 
Firstly;  as  the  preachers  would  say,  never  take  an  accomplice  where  you  can  do  the  deed 
ivitfaont..-4i(6complloef  entertain  oAeo  suspicions  of  each  other,  and  in  that  way  we  cenlaUes 
come  to  find  you  out.  A  fellow  is  always  wanting  to  know  where  his  accomplice  is,  fearM  rf 
being  blown.  Secondly;  the  moment  you  are  arrested  hold  your  tongues,  and  make  no'ooB*. 
fessions  or  admissions — I  know  many  a  man  so  ruined.  Thirdly ;  always  send  for  a  kaei 
lawyer,  and  pay  him  well.  And  fourthly,  and  lastly ;  always  keep  on  the  besjt  possible  termi 
firith  the  gentlemen  of  my  profession.  We  often  do  each  other  great  services — secret  serrieei 
that  the  world  is  not  aware  of,  and  we  respect  each  other  accordingly.  In  faot,  our  profeilioii 
mutually  sustain  eaoh  other.** 

**  Fact  1**  jhouted  Gordon,  tossing  himself  on  his  bed. 

At  this  moment  there  was  heard  without  the  rapid  trampling  of  horses. 

'*  We're  betrayed,**  shouted  Bully  Ben,  aiming  his  pistol  at  the  head  of  Ross  anfd  firing,  int 
wide  of  his  mark*  It  would  not  have  taken  effect,  perhaps,  though  aimed  directly  at  the:b6dy 
of  the  constable,  for  that  quick-witted  character,  bcdTore  the  trigger  was  pulled,  jerked  the  be&- 
Rothes  roond  him.  Bnlly  Ben,  presenting  his  shoulder  towards  the  window,  jumped  through  % 
sash  and  all,  £oUow«d  by  Pounder  and  Tom  Fenton. .  Gordon  jumped  up,  and  staggered 
towards  the  window  to  follow  their  example,  but  was  thrust  back  by  Ross,  and  fell  on  the  bel 
in  a  state  of  drunken  insensibility. 

*'  What*a  all  tlie  mnpiM,  Hail  ?**  said  Ross,  stepping  to  the  door,  and  calling  out  to  the  1i«i- 
lord,  who  was  letting  In  the  horsemen. 

"  Nothing,**  replied  Hall,  stepping  np  to  him  and  replying  in  a  whisper,  «*  but  a  paipsllf 
«haps  who  are  larking  it  from  Springdale.** 

**  It*s  not  the  first  lark  that's  neariy  cost  a  man  his  life.     It*s  morning,  ain't  it  ?" 

•*  Yes,  it's  breaking." 

While  Gordon  was  prostrated  in  drunkenness,  Ross  proceeded  to  tie  him,  while  the  coQ»- 
terfeiter  muttered  to  himself :  "  Catharine,  mind  me  now — we'll  fix  him,  Tom die  dogs- 
hang  liquor.** 

After  accomplishing  his  purpose,  Ross  resumed  his  seat  before  the  looking-glass,  and  finished 
shaving  himself  with  great  deliberation,  making  this  internal  reflection  as  he  looked  at  Gordon : 

<<  Damn  him !  I  thought  well  of  him  until  I  saw  his  treatment  to  the  woman.  He  can  go 
it  with  a  rush.  1  suppose  I  must  take  him  to  Springdale  gaol,  as  that  s  the  nearest — not  very 
safe,  though.  What*s  that  my  business  ?  all  Tve  got  to  do  is  to  cage  the  bird.  The  other 
fellows  are  dean  gone,  except  Tom  Fenton— he*s  got,  what  they  say  I  have,  the  bump  of  adhe« 
siveness.  He'll  haunt  about  here  till  he's  nabbed.  I've  that  bump,  by-the-by,  myselC  or  I 
never  should  have  held  on  so  long  to  my  whiskers."  Then  surveying  himself  in  the  glass,  be 
continued :  "  I  don't  know  but  what  I  look  more  like  a  gentleman  without  'em.** 

Ordering  his  breakfast  in  the  room  where  Gordon  lay,  Ross  had  a  knife  and  fork  placed  fiir 
his  prisoner,  and  awoke  him.  Gordon  glanced  wildly  round,  while  the  full  force  of  bii 
situation  broke  over  his  bewildered  (acuities,  and  he  exclaimed : 

"No,  do;  give  me  brandy— brandy  f 
Ptoceeding  tagHit  liiiiiMl&  BoM  handed  it  to  Yum  i«\i\iliViA  Tewu^x 
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**  I  told  you,  Jack,  it  was  your  worst  enemy." 

Gordon  gulped  it  down  without  a  word,  and,  in  a  half  of  an  hour  afterwaros,  Ross  had 
m  seated  in  a  waggon,  which  he  drove  himself,  and  conveyed  him  safsly  to  the  Sprlngdale 


CHAPTER     Xir. 

ROM  motives  of  humanity,  when  Ross  returned  to  the  city,  which  was  immediately  on  hig 
tearing  Gordon  in  gaol,  he  called  to  see  Mrs  Gordon,  and  hreak  to  her  her  husband's  fate» 
ad  contribute  his  mite  to  the  relief  of  her  distress. 

The  afflicted  woman  had  been  out  till  past  dinner-time,  roaming  the  streets  in  the  hOpe  of 
Biting' ftomd  employment  to  obtain  a  meal,  and  with  a  vague  anticipation  that  she  might  wt6 
r  hear  something  of  her  former  mistress,  and  thereby  gain  an  opportunity,  after  extorting  a 
romlse  from  her  not  to  do  Gordon  any  injury,  to  inform  her  of  his  threats,  for  her  gratitude 

>  Mill  Atherton  was  ever  abiding  in  her  memory,  and  like  a  fountain  ever  flowing.  Her 
Ibrts  had  been  vain  in  tracing  her  mistress,  or  obtaining  food.  She  could  not  bear  tb^ 
lea  of  begging,  and  she  returned  to  her  wretched  home  to  endure  as  she  might  the  gnawingt 
rhnnger. 

^ije  the  sat  on  her  little  stool,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  thinking  sad  thought^^ 
loss,  who  had  rapped  twice  unheard  by  her,  entered  the  room.  Its  gloomy  appearance,  and 
le  more  than  gloomy  appearance  of  the  woman,  struck  even  his  feelings,  used  as  they  were 

>  iciSnei  €/t  wretchedness  and  sorrow.  She  arose,  and  respectfully  offered  him  a  chair.  He 
Xik  it,  and  telling  her  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was,  informed  her  of  Gordon's  imprisonment 
I  the  Sprlngdale  gaol  to  await  his  trial. 

**  Then  you  were  hero  last  night  ?**  said  she. 

'*  I  was ;  and  saw  enough  of  you  to  respect  you.  Gordon,  if  you  can,  you  should  forget, 
ten  yon  plainly  there  is  no  chance  for  him  ;  if  he  escapes  an  indictment  for  counterfeiting, 
bd  another  for  perjury  against  a  boy,  I  think  they'll  fix  on  him  the  robbery  of  Mr  Pinckney.'V 

*•  Mr  Pinckney  1  what  Mr  Pinckney  T* 

"  A  gentleman  who  is  a  flriend  of  Mr  Langdale,  one  of  our  richest  merchants.^ 

«« Do  you  know,  sir,  where  Gordon  was,  besides  at  Mr  Benbow'i  ?" 

**  Certainly ;  and  I  don't  sec  what  he  was  doing  there  unless  to  beg  off  from  Mr  Pinckney, 
lit  he  was  at  Mr  Langdale's.    Jessop  tracked  him.** 

**  Mr  Langdale's  !  where  is  Mr  Langdale's  ? " 

*<In  Washington  square,  number .     Maybe- youll  find  there  the  lady  that  you  and 

e  were  talking  of— your  old  mistress." 

'•  Catharine  looked  at  Ross  in  bewilderment,  but  spoke  not. 

**  I  wish  I  had  those  ten  dollars  to  return  to  you ;  but  if  I  must  go  to  prison,  can*t  you 
Qt  me  where  John  is  ?" 

**  I've  no  authority  to  take  you  to  prison,  and  wouldn't  exercise  it  if  I  had,"  said  Ross. 
I  did  my  duty  in  arresting  Gordon,  and  I  shall  be  well  paid  for  it  I  consider  that  I  owe 
on  ten  dollars,  and  here  they  are." 

**  No,  no ;  let  me  work  for  you,  and  repay  you  in  that  way.** 

*<  Certainly,  you  shall,"  said  Ross ;  **  here,  take  the  money,  and  III  send  you  round  some 
erh,  or  call  with  my  wife,  and  sed  yon  about  it." 

Expressing  her  gratitude  more  by  manner  than  words,  Catharine  took  five  dollars,  refusing 
» take  more,  and  Ross  left  her 

Fixing  her  scanty  dress  with  as  much  skill  as  possible,  Catharine  proceeded  directly  to' 
Er  Langdale's,  and,  entering  the  area,  asked  the  servant  for  Miss  Atherton, 

^  Tell  her  Catharine  Gordon,"  said  Catharine,  **  and  shell  see  me,"  looking  over  her 


Hesitating  for  a  moment,  the  servant  went  and  soon  returned,  telling  Catharine  to  follow 
sr.  She  was  conducted  to  a  splendidly  fbmished  bed-room,  where  ^w  Atherton  sat  in  a 
ilttptnous  dishabille. 

**  Shut  the  door  after  you,'*  said  Miss  Atherton  quietly  to  the  servant,  who  lingered  on  the 
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threshold.  "  Catharine,  is  that  you  ?**  she  said,  advancing  with  emotion,  and  taking  the 
hand  of  her  former  maiden ;  **  I'm  glad  to  see  you — I  heard  you  were  dead — but  lorry  pa 
have  so  much  altered.     You  are  in  distress.*'  • 

"  Deep,  deep !"  exclaimed  the  servant-maid,  shaking  all  over  with  emotion  ;  *'  in  body  aod 
in  soul,  in  heart,  in  health,  in  hope— ruined  and  undone  forever." 

**  Merciful  father !  what  can  I  do  for  you?  will  money  relieve  you  ?" 

*<  It's  strange.  Miss  Clara,  but  something  seems  to  bind  me  in  my  darkest  hour  to  jw 
Gordon  told  you  I  was  dead?*' 

**  He  did,**  said  Miss  Arherton.  '*  Sit  down  and  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  you?  Ate 
he  left  you,  you  followed  him." 

**  I  did  ;  but  first  excuse  me.  Miss  Clara:  you  know  the  character  of  Gordon — beliMV 
in  gaol,  at  a  place  called  Spriugdale,  for  counterfeiting  and  other  crunes— excuse  me— taken 
he  in  any  way  do  you  an  injury  ?" 

<*  Me  an  injury  !— why,  Catharine  ?" 

«<  Because,  last  night,  when  in  his  cups,  he — but  you  promise  metotellittonooiiet^aii 
harm  ?'* 

**  Certainly  not ;  I'll  only  use  what  you  tell  me  in  self-defence.*' 

**  Miss  Clara,  I  owe  you  so  much  that  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  what  be  said  :  he  OsmUmi 
you,  and  said  if  he  was  not  so  much  taken  up  with  his  own  risk,  that  be  conld  fit  kMb- 
money  out  of  somebody,  whom  1  thought  he  meant  yon.'* 

**  Me !— where  did  you  say  Gordon  was  ?  confined  at  Springdale,  was  it  not  ?  about tivifj 
or  twenty-five  miles  from  here.    Did  he  ever  tell  you  any  way  in  which  he  conld  iiynn  M?* 

**  Never,**  replied  Catharine ;  "  1  have  only  been  with  him  a  few  montbt ;  he  lift  ai 
hehind  in  the  old  country.     At  times  he  would  speak  against  you  ;  but  1  dont  think  beM  ' 
you  after  you  made  him  marry  me." 
'      "  Likely — that's  it.     Now  tell  me  about  yourself,  Catharine." 

«  I've  not  much  to  say.  Miss  Clara.  After  John  married  me,  and  we  quit  service  with  jm, 
he  threw  off  restraint,  and  became  much  wilder.  We  got  very  poor,  my  child  died,  and  Iw 
took  me  to  London,  where,  in  a  few  months,  after  trying  to  make  me  an  outcast,  he  abindiff*^ 
me,  and  came  to  this  country.  I  followed  after  him  in  the  next  ship,  and  after  amiidrf 
trouble,  and  search,  and  sorrow— -spending  all  the  little  money  I  had,  and  working  for  wif 
daily  bread,  and  roaming  from  city  to  city,  and  sometimes  giving  up  in  despair,— by  aeelM 
I  met  him  one  day  in  the  market  in  this  place.  He  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  had  semi 
men  who  seemed  like  jockies  talking  to  him.  He  always  would  gamble.  I  went  aptoklif 
and  called  him  aside  to  ^peak  to  him.  He  looked  surprised  and  angry  at  first,  and  the  Kit 
minute  told  me  to  say  my  say  out  before  company.  He  then  turned  from  me  to  hit  tAmk, 
and  said,' nodding  his  head  at  me,  that  there  was  game.  I  could  not  bear  it— I  burst  iirti 
tears,  and  walked  away.  He  followed  me  at  soine  distance,  and  damned  me  for  leaving hiae; 
but  I  begged  and  prayed  with  him  so  that  at  last  he  took  me  to  a  miserable  room  froB  tlw 
house  where  I  was  living— where— but  I  wont  speak  of  his  treatment  to  me.  He  has  been 
getting  worse  and  worse  ;  more  dissipated  and  more,  until  he  is  now  in  prison."— And  thi 
poor  thing  wept  bitterly. 

<*  My  God,  woman,  why  did  you  live  with  him — why  did  you  not  annihilate  him  I"  ei* 
claimed  Miss  Atherton,  stamping  her  foot  on  the  floor. 

"  O  I  Miss  Clara,  if  you  had  loved  as  I  have,  the  ground  he  trod  upon,  thongh  it  were  tbe 
desert,  would  be  more  to  you  than  paradise  without  him— the  darkest  night  brighter  than 
the  brightest  day— poverty,  misery,  and  the  world's  scorn  with  him,  better  than  tbe  worid'i 
wealth  without." 

"  I  traced  those  feelings  in  yon,  or  you  never  should  have  married  bun.  I  pity  yon  fro* 
my  soul.  How  dare  any  man  to  outrage  so  a  woman*s  feelings— feelings  such  as  yonn  wsie! 
Give  up  all  notion  of  him,  and  let  bim  die  a  blasted  convict.*' 

*'  I  can*t — I  can't  T*  exclaimed  Catharine.  *'  You  can't  make  the  heart  yonng  agsii ; 
the  roots  of  the  knotted  oak  can  never  be  tendrils  again — they  can  never  be  transplinted— 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  where  they  grew  up  in  their  strength  they  must  be  left  or  witba^ 
even  to  expose  them  is  withering." 


I 
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'*  You  speak  truly  of  lome  heurts,  I  belieye,**  said  Miss  Athcrton,'  with  a  brow  which 
>ore  the  stamp  of  panioo  and  power,  *'  but  not  of  all.  I  respect  your  womanly  affection,  but 
t  trust,  for  the  happiness  of  my  sex,  that  such  is  to  be  found  oftener  in  romance  than  in  reality, 
[^tharine,  you  must  feel  no  false  delicacy  with  me — I  have  abundant  wealth,  and  will  assist 
rou  ;  were  I  in  your  situation  and  you  in  mine,  remembering  the  past,  I  would  both  ask  and 
»zpect  it  of  you."  So  speaking.  Miss  Atherton  handed  her  several  gold  pieces.  **  You  must 
pet  whatever  you  want— clothes,  aod  whatever  else,  and  tell  me.  Let  none  of  this  go  to  fee 
iome  pettifogging  lawyer  who  won't  know  the  first  principles  of  the  case.  If  there  is  any 
lOpe  for  John,  I  will  see  that  he  has  able  counsel.  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow — be  punc- 
taal,  Catharine  ;  no  foolish  errand  to  Springdale  to  see  him  and  let  him  couzen  or  beat  your 
money  firom  you ;  he  is  better  as  he  is  ;  if  he  has  not  money  he  will  get  no  drink  but  what  is 
good  for  him— and  abstinence  from  inioxication  may  reform  him." 

Here  the  servant  entered  with  a  card  in  her  hand,  which  she  gave  to  Miss  Atherton^ 
which  the  lady  looked  at  peculiarly,  and  said — 

**  Tell  Miss  Fitzhurst  that  I  will  be  down  in  a  moment ;  and  say  to  my  maid  I  do  not 
want  her.  "  Catharine,"  she  continued  to  Gordon's  wife,  *'  you  shall  fix  my  dress  for  me  ;  it 
wID  not  be  the  first  time,  and  may  not  be  the  last." 

*f  My  fingers  are  all  thumbs  now,  Miss  Clara,"  said  Catharine,  smiling  at  the  memory  of 
brighter  days  ;  **  but  111  try— the  washing-tub  and  floor-scouring  have  unfitted  me  for  such 
m  doty.  How  I  use  to  love  it  You  used  to  be  easier  fixed  than  other  ladies,  and  never 
Ibandfuilt." 

**  I  am  not  as  patient  as  I  used  to  be ;  but  no  matter — some  of  these  days,  maybe,  you  will  be 
ivith  me  again,  and  we'll  make  these  men  behave  better.  No,  Catharine,  these  plain  pearl 
•MTingi,  they  become  black— now,  that  solitary  ring.  Call  and  see  me  to-morrow,  Catharine, 
cr  this  afternoon — or  to-night,  if  you  feel  to  like  it,  and  if  I  am  not  engaged  we'll  talk  over 
other  times.  Be  of  good  cheer— these  men,  Catharine,  have 'a  maxim,  my  girl,  that  faint 
iMtrt  never  won  fair  lady,  and  we  women  must  have,  for  our  maxim,  thisrthat  faint  lady 
■ever  won  or  kept  false  man— so  there  shall  be  no  heart  in  lOur  maxjm  at  all.     Good  bye." 

**  Good  bye.  Miss  Clara ;  God  for  ever  bless  you,"  said  Catharine,  descending  the  steps 
Miind  her  former  mistress,  and  dwelling  upon  the  splendour  of  her  peerless  beauty. 

The  ladies  met  like  two  who  had  been  anxious  to  see  each  other,  from  what  they  had 
Aiud  mutually  of  the  other's  personal  and  i^ental  attractions.  Miss  Atherton  was  some 
fMn  the  elder,  and  the  impression  of  intellectual  superiority  and  great  womanly  tact  and 
tbienration  sat  upon  her  brow.  Perhaps  Fanny's  first  impression  of  her  new  acquaintance 
««i  that  she  was  a  thought  too  worldly  in  her  manner ;  but  it  passed  away  from  her  mind 
In  five  minutes.  Miss  Atherton  thought  she  saw  in  Fanny  something  of  what  she  herself 
iiad  been,  or  might  have  been  but  for  the  past — something,  but  she  felt  their  characters 
wore  different  naturally.  Though  her  brow  was  sunny  as  the  marble  when  the  sunlight  falls 
upon  it,  yet  a  cloud  crossed  her  heart  when  Fanny,  io  making  tne  apology  of  her  father's 
rii)kness  for  her  delay  in  calUng,  added— 

•  **  Mr  Pinckney  was  to  have  escorted  me,  Miss  Atherton  ;  but  some  involvement  of  his 
allUrs  from  the  low  price  of  cotton  compelled  him  to  go  to  Mr  Mason's,  the  lawyer  ;  so  I 
determined,  as  I  came  in  expressly  to  see  you,  that  I  would  not  be  deprived,  by  any  further 
nntoward  circumstances,  from  making  your  acquaintance." 

'*  I  hope  your  father  is  better  ?"  inquired  Miss  Atherton. 

**  Much  better.  Several  pleasant  occurrences  of  late  have  relieved  him ;"  and  Fanny  spoke 
of  Bobby's  trial  and  Pompey's  conduct,  saying  how  much  it  had  gratified  her  father. 

^  I  hope  Mr  Pinckney's  loss  is  not  great  ?"  inquired  Miss  Atherton. 

'*  I  don't  know  exactly  its  extent,"  rejoined  Fanny,  who,  hot  knowing  why,  could  not  refrain 
fron  Mushing. 

*<  Caught,"  thought  Miss  Atherton  to  herself ;  *'  she'll  have  him  if  he  were  pennfiess ; 
•be't  proud,  and  would  be  proud  to  show  her  disinterested  love.  Pinckney  has  not  told  her 
of  ourselves— pride  again." 

This  thought  of  the  instant  passed  through  her  mind,  when  she  asked  Fanny  if  she  had 
•for  heard  of  Gordon,  the  counterfeiter.  In  reply  to  which  inquiry  Ftony  gave  an  aocount 
•r  his  eondnct  to  Peggy  and  Bobby,  and  of  bis  desire  to  marry  the  fonner.    After  a  very  lone 
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call,  Fanny  took  her  leave,'  pressiog  Miss  Atherton  to  caU  and  see  her  soon,  and  explfiaSqg 
that  they  were  not  i pending  the  winter  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  her  (atb8r*s  gont* 

**  I  promise  you/'  replied  Miss  Atherton,  **  that  the  first  fair  day — day  Ilka  thifli  thrt 
occurs,  the  day  after  to*inorrow,  if  it's  that  day,  I  will  ride  out  and  see  you.  I  am  detemiMd^ 
If  you  will  allow  me,  to  know  you  welL*'    They  shook  hands  and  parted* 

'*  A  beautiful  woman,"  thought  Miss  Atherton  as  she  viewed  her  own  fur  pr^pottiaat  fai 
the  glass  ;  "  beautiful — and  my  good  friend  Howard  has  caught  her  heart.  Caki  he  hm 
lost  his  fortune — no,  I  don't  believe — would  I  be  very  sorry  ?  I  ought  to  be.  It  will  requn 
a  woman  of  more  determiuation  of  character  to  make  a  distinguished  man  of  Pinckney  tkw 
my  visitor.  Can't  I  get  him  back  ?  he  treats  me  with  so  much  the  air  of  an  escaped  hiid 
that  won't  be  caught  again.  I  must  to  Spriogdale ;  I  must  know  something  about  this 
Gordon.  I  suspect,  and — I  wonder  if  Howard  had  any  particular  feeling  other  than  the  ciB 
of  business  which  kept  hun  away. 

Her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  Pihckney's  name.  He  entered^  ni 
looked  black  when  on  inquiry  he  learned  that  Miss  Fitzhorst  had  called  and  left.  Ifo  Ml 
hut  a  few  moments,  and  took  his  leave. 

**  He  tries  my  woman's  temper  to  the  uttermost,"  soliloquised  Miss  Atherton,  wfaflu  % 
door  closed  on  him — **  to  the  uttermost— why  he  was  once  the  creature  of  my  smiles." 

Fanny  expressed  herself  to  Pinckney  in  the  most  unbounded  terms  of  admiration  at  Wg^ 
Atherton.     "  Howard,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  you'll  make  me  jealous  if  you  go  there  vnt^" 

*'  Ah  I  I  fear,  Fanny,  that  I  not  only  shall  not  go  there,  but  shall  be  absent  fromyififtr 
two  or  three  weeks.  My  affairs,  I  believe,  will  compel  me  to  go  to  New  York.  I  am  in  hifti 
that  my  visit  will  make  all  right.  That  Mr  Mason  is  certainly  a  splendid  man ;  it  is  a  tnrt 
to  talk  with  him  and  Langdale.  I  wish  often,  Fanny,  that  I  had  studied  one  of  the  profewow; 
In  this  country  there  seems  to  he  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  which  requires  a  nan  i^ 
be  employed.  But  we  must  go  to  Europe  in  the  spring,  and  I  will  there  prove  to  yon  tint  I 
'have  not  flattered  you,  and  show  them  what  flowers  grow  in  America;  but  your  city  bu  ^ 
ready  shown  them  that." 

**  And  Miss  Atherton." 

**  Yes ;  but  hcr's  is  a  beauty  to  please  a  boy—- one  who  has  not  seen  the  world." 

*'  O !  no,  not  always  so,  Howard ;  think  how  Mr  Langdale  speaks  of  her.  I  shoiida^ 
frooder  if  they  made  a  match." 

**  Ah !  would  you  not  ?  I  hope  that  Sidney  will  return  before  I  go.  My  dearest  fMK0t 
the  pain  of  separation,  but  for  so  short  a  time,  will  make  me  feel  more  desolate  than  vlip  I 
stood  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  an  utter  stranger." 

hi  a  few  days  Pinckney  left  Holly  for  Now  York.  His  parting  with  Fanny  had  that  plual 
anxiousness  which  we  may  suppose  two  lovers  to  feel  who,  by  separate  pathways  thstjsiBfli 
long,  have  parted  for  a  moment,  each  to  pluck  a  flower,  which  they  meant  to  present  in  firhlll* 
when  they  met  again,  as  a  token  of  tbeur  everlasting  love,  and  that  thereafter  they  shooU  got 
no  more. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Mif;s  Atherton  kept  her  promise^  and  made  an  early  return  of  Fanny's  call     As  the  lida 
a  long  one,  she  spent  the  day  and  night  at  Holly,  and  they  had  a  long  tite'd^ttie  together.  Hov 
soon,  under  such  circumstaooes,  an  intimacy  ripens. 

Saddened  by  Pinckney's  absence,  and  gaining  no  comfort  from  her  visits  to  Sarah,  wht  Wit 
sadder,  and  dared  not  impart  her  feelings  in  sympathy,  Fanny  sought  the  excitement  of  the 
city  to  relieve  the  loneliness  which,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  pressed  upon  her  heart*  SbemMk 
her  home  with  Miss  Atherton  at  Langdalc's.  She  found  in  the  gay  circle  of  lashion  that 
Miss  Atherton  was  all  the  talk-<-the  envy  of  the  belles,  and  the  toast  of  the  beaux.  The  ad- 
miration she  excited  seemed  so  common  to  her  that  nothing  in  her  manner  indicated  her 
eck>usness  of  it. 

Aad  Langdale,  with  his  intellect  and  manner,  and  full  appreciations  of  beauty  and 
Jb  woman,  how  he  delighted  to  seat  himself  upon  the  sofa  between  them  and 
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Iwml  Htkatw  fowtU  the  art  €f  pienhy  iind  he  hut  known  itt  Bmoh  of  UMiiwrwN  tod 
MUbfanenof  eilelBBM^  Ibitwhattfer  eoiild  lend  ftcham  to  it  he  gefbered  with  aarieer^ 
Biie  to  eijoy  with  a  poet*t  eentibllit/.  He  ecanned  the  heantiei,  from  their  eilken  ilipperf  to 
their  flighteit  cori  of  ribbon,  with  that  feeling  of  delicate  perception  that  made  the  ndnatett 
MMh  hi  the  poetry  of  Hfe  a  ndniiter  to  his  e^jojiBent.  How  quietly,  yet  ihrewdly,  he  would 
oomment  u)>on  any  little  trait  of  character  he  had  seen  exhibited  in  lodety,  and  with  a  tact 
that  gave  it  the  intereit  of  a  ttovel ;  or  if  literature  was  the  theme,  who  that  heard  men  could 
kney  him  the  keen  man  of  the  world,  who  knew  the  interest  table  so  well,  and  had  tamed  It 
to  snch  good  aoeount  amidst  day-books  and  lexers,— draymen  and  hogsheads?  yet  the  troth 
b^  th^  it  was  this  contrast  that  gare  such  a  zest  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  inmates ; 
snd  bow  quickly  he  anticipated  any  little  want  in  Us  household  which  would  or  might  contri- 
bnte  to  their  gratification ;  the  fancifhl  bird-cage  and  Its  glittering  inmate,  if  it  struck  his  eye 
la  the  street,  was  m>  unortentatiously,  if  attainaUe,  conveyed  to  hb  home.  The  riohness  of 
the  hot-house,  the  varieties  of  the  exotics,  some  beautiful  specimen  of  statuary,  some  rar 
KmsO,  some  glorious  painting,  if  met  with,  he  made  his  own,  to  contribute  if  but  to  a  moment's 
pltaaiire.  And  amidst  it  all  the  cares  of  business  clouded  his  brow  not  an  instant,  or  gave  t 
tfe  thought  and  presence  of  mind  the  least  abstraction.  If  some  merchant-friend  dined  with 
ikm,  wlioee  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  sordid  traffic,  Langdale  continued  the  conversation,  not 
Mdjr  to  make  him  pleased  with  himael^  but  amusing  to  his  inmates  ;  and  when  he  left,  with 
iriiaft  a  quiet  good  humour  he  would  trace  some  trait  of  his  character,  or  tell  some  tale  of  him 
m  'Change,  but  without  the  least  malice — scandal  he  despised. 

Bflsa  Atherton,  who  had  seen  the  world  thoroughly  and  in  its  highest  circles,  would  oflett 
iNMider  to  herself  over  his  powers  of  {deashig,  while  Fanny,  in  Ustening  to  him,  would  Ibiget 
br  the  moment  even  Pinokney. 

Ona  day,  when  Fanny  and  Miss  Atherton  were  together  in  the  hitter's  chamber— it  waf 
MM  of  those  gloomy  days  of  autumn  when  the  fire  looks  so  pleasant  within  and  everything  so 
unpleasant  without — on  such  a  day,  while  Fanny  was  busied  with  a  bit  of  fancy  work.  Miss 
Atherton  was  busy  in  rummaging  in  lier  tnnks  among  a  number  of  letters  and  trinkets,  when^ 
looking  up,  she  said : 

**  Fhnny,  what  a  dull  day— it*s  enough  to  give  one  the  horrors  to  look  out ;  yet  everything 
iflthin,  nevertheless,  is  not  unjoyous.  It's  a  day  that  makes  one  look  blaok ;  doU^  you  thinic 
•a?  I  always  call  them  your  confidential  days." 

^That's  a  good  term,"  replied  Fanny;  *'*tis  strange,  indeed,  how  our  feelings  changv 
with  the  weather.    I  can't  say  that  I  have  been  moping  all  the  morning,  but  I  have  a  kind 
•«f  fltaiing  thoughtfulness  upon  me.    From  your  pile  of  letters,  and  your  being  a  shigle  lady 
I  mn  Judge  what  kind  of  reminisoenoes  you  are  calling  up.** 

■  *■  As  to  that,  maybe  you  are  mistaken— but  here  1  have  a  whole  trunk  full  of  letters- 
belles  and  beaux— friends  and  Ibes ;  from  foolldi  old  lords  add  gay  young  gentlemen—, 
down  to  a  servant  maid.    Are  you  fond  of  poetry  ?" 

*  Very,  indeed." 

*■  I  suppose  every  young  gentleman  who  rhymes  thinks  he  writes  poetry.  Here's  a  scrap 
from  a  oertain  gentleman  to  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  ^pon  the  gentleman's  understanding 
tiMt  the  lady  was  engaged.     It  is  called : 

DESPONDENCY. 


Vm  Mid :  tbero  la  a  pall  of  fUmm 
Ahore  me  in  the  sunny  s^y» 

Jks  tf  tke  •piriti  of  the  tonb. 

With  tbeir  dark  traiA  were  aweepiBg  by. 

1  feel  like  him,  whom  t3nrant*«  chain 
BeuBd  to  the  dead  in  day*  ef  old ; 

I  leei  ny  pulae  in  heart  and  brain- 
In  the  world's  contact  s'owing  cold. 

vl*k>  mdt  for  thy  aweet  drMiM  to-nigh^ 
Fair  ipirit^f  my  aong  and  aonl, 

IVot  hither  will  they  take  tbeir  flight. 
Or  spread  around  me  their  control : 


JLnother  baa  thy  plighted  tow, 
"     ;(el(ted "      " 

reai 
thott  for  bim  will  then  forsake 
The  wocML^and  be  for  aye  will  be— 
"The    w  id,  and  the  world's  law  to  thee. 


And  soon  the  yielM  baud  hell  take, 
IS  the  liiss  open  thy  bcoi 


Vm  sad :  for  bad  we  met  before 

£re  yet  that  plighted  tow  was  broken^ 
1  might  have— bat  no  more,  no  more— > 

I  bear  within  the  bitter  token. 
1  might  have  loved  tbee  with  a  love 

Which  even  in  despair  is  trae. 
Which  day  by  day  should  seek  to  prove. 

Daily  the  deeper  debt  were  due.— 
Imlgfat  have  loved  thee  as  he  loved 

Who  gave  the  world  for  smile  like  thiae^ 
And  marked  its  changes  all  unmoved 

If  I  hsd  clanped  thy  hand  in  mine. 
I  might  have  loved  tbee,  and  thy  smile 

Had  flung  a  blessing  on  my  brow, 
1a  deep  ss  in  the  darkening  wile 

That  dwells  upon  my  spirit  now. 
I  might  have  loved  thee,  migbt  I  do 
Ail  much  as  though  1  now  Bight  woo.  '■> 
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**  TlMTe,  d<m*t  you  think  that  geiitlcinan  loted  and  nenit  to  lore,  though  hopelenlj?*' 
eidaimed  Miss  Atherton,  laughing,  and  laying  the  MS.  on  tho  table  beside  her. 

**  It  sounds  in  that  fiuhion,"  replied  Fanny ;  **  and  I  like  what  seems  to  be  the  intenseneir 
of  his  feeUngs." 

**  Feelings  !  now,  Fanny,  do  yon  think  that  any  «ne  ever  sat  down  tb  write  poetry  wli» 
felt  at  the  time?** 

*<  So  the  writers  of  it  say,'*  relied  Fanny ;  "  and  I  can  &ncy  nothing  more  natural  We 
see  a  friend  to  unburden  our  hearts  to ;  and  why  not,  when  we  have  no  friend,  to  make  oar 
pen  one — as  somebody  talks  of  a  lover  breathing  his  mistress's  name  to  the  flowers.** 

**  Oh !  you  are  thinking  of  Hudibras,'*  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton : 

*  lil  canre  your  name  on  baita  of  trees 
With  tnw-love  knota  and  flooriahes.'  *' 

Fanny  blushed,  and  Miss  Atherton  continued :  '*  Listen  to  this ;  here's  an  extract  firom  die 
same  writer,  but  in  humble  prose  : 

**  *  Whom  could  I  love  but  thee  !  In  the  world  I've  left  behind  me — a  wide  ooDtineBt 
through  which  1  travelled — I  saw  none  who  for  a  moment  attracted  my  attention.  Here^  is 
this,  bright  land,  where  beauty  assumes  its  loveliest  forms,  and  borrows  all  the  graces  of  ' 
poetry  and  the  arts — the  cultivation  of  centuries — still  i  passed  on  indifferent  to  the  livisf 
though  not  to  the  dead,  until  I  saw  thee— then  whom  could  I  love  but  thee  ?  and  from  that 
hour,  of  whom  else  have  I  thought?  Wby  do  I  linger  here  when  friends  are  calling  me  to 
my  distant  home,  sunny  as  this,  but  that  thou  art  all  the  world  to  me,  and  I  have  no  home 
but  in  thy  smile  !  Last  night,  when  I  saw  you  with  the  gay  flatterers  around  you,  to  wtim 
you  listened  seemingly  with  so  pleased  an  ear,  whose  ear  did  I  seek  if  not  thine— and  was  it 
not  deaf  to  me  ?  why,  sometimes,  then  have  you  smiled  on  mc  ?  was  it  with  the  Syren*s  widi 
to  beckon  through  flowery  path  to  destruction?  yet  but  smile  If  you  only  act  it,  let  mo  but 
be  near  you — 

*  Let  me  but  breathe 
The  blesMd  air  that's  breathed  by  thee. 

And  whether  on  its  wing;t  it  bear 
Healing  or  death,  'tia  one  to  me.'  " 

"  In  the  name  of  mercy  1"  exclaimed  Fanny,  smiling,  as  Miss  Atherton  stopped,  **  fihai 
became  of  that  swain  forlorn  ?" 

**  What  became  of— him !  he*s  still  in  flesh,  I  presume — still  in  flesh— men  have  died  uA 
worms  have  eaten  them,  et' cetera.  Don*t  you  think  a  schoolboy,  upon  the  instant,  eooU 
finish  the  quotation  ?  *  but  not  for  love.'     Listen  to  this : 

**  *  Hope  has  been  called  a  flatterer— a  sycophant ;  yet  she  is  the  only  sycophant  oii 
flatterer  who  forsakes  not  the  wretched,  but  whose  smile  grows  warmer  as  theu*  wretchedBetf 
increases.  To  all  the  living  she  is  a  bosom  friend,  and  she  forsakes  not  even  the  dead,  for 
ishe  haunts  the  graves  of  the  departed,  and  visits  the  sleepless  pillow  of  the  bereaved  wifli 
the  promise  that  the  severed  shall  meet  again.  And  O  !  after  such  a  promise  how  sweetly 
slumber  visits  the  eyelids  of  that  lonely  one.  Then  why  am  I  so  forsaken  that  she  comet 
not  to  me  ?  In  vain  I  court  her  smile,  and  solicit  her  to  promise  me,  when  yoo  frown 
upon  me,  one  impulse  of  cheerful  existence  for  the  future.  Bnt  no!  she  acts  towafdsne 
as  your  slave,  and  you  forbid  her  to  visit  me  with  even  a  whisper  that  is  gladdening.  Oh  F 
beloved *  ** 

**  Read  the  name  out,**  interrupted  Fanny ;  '*  read  the  name  out,  oh  f  beloved  Clara." 

**  Coukl  you  think."  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton,  "  that  so  hopelMS  a  youth  would  dare  to 
practise  the  profanity  of  using  such  a  beloved  one*s  Christian  name  ?  No  !  were  it  you,  ho^d 
have  to  say  *  Oh !  beloved  Miss  Fitzhurst.'  If  hope  had  been  your  slave  as  he  repres^nta,  and 
you  had  told  her  to  smile  upon  him,  then  it  might  be  <  Oh !  beloved  Fanny.*  Our  sex  addom 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  solitary  surname,  such  as  Cesar,  Washington,  Napoleon,  exeept  ia 
mythology ;  for  instance,  Hope^— she's  a  female  and  flirt,  and  yet  we  always  call  her  piaSa 
Hope.*' 

**  The  sex  is  known  by  the  character  without  the  designation,"  said  Fanny,  laughing.  "I 
wonder  if  ever  she  flittered  into  this  gentleman's  presence  again  f  Do  let  me  see  a  lerap  of 
his  hand- writing— they  say  it  shows  the  character,  and  I  fiuicy  his  roust  be  ezoestiTdy  tram* 
lous— that  icrqp  of  rhyme,  if  it  has  not  the  name." 


HOWARD  PINCKNBY,  !» 

**  Yei,  it  18  a  tremalooi  hand,"  replied  Miw  Atherton,  lumding  to  Famiy  the  MS.  of  the 
lines  on  '  Despondency '  with  a  careless  hand,  but  a  peculiar  smile. 

**  Astonishing  !**  exclaimed  Fanny :  **  how  much  the  hand-writing  is  like  that  of  Howard— 
of  MrFinckney.  And  his  initials  r*  said  she,  in  a  faltering  tone,  dropping  the  paper 
from  her  hand.     **  Deceived,  and  so  cruelly  !*' 

**  Miss  Fitzhurst,  how  agitated  you  are ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton,  in  a  tone  of  apparent 
alarm.  **  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  discovery  of  this  secret,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  this 
mere  fact,  should  so  much  agitate  you.  I  did  not  fancy  that  Mr  Pinckney  was  other  to  you 
than  an  acquaintance ;  and  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  under  what  1  presume  are 
existing  circumstances,  that  it  was  your  joke  upon  his  hand-writing,  and  your  expressed  wish 
to  see  it,  that  caused  me  to  show  it ;  besides,  hand-writings,  now  I  reflect,  may  be  alike,  and 
this  you  are  not  certain,  are  you,  this  is  Mr  PiDckney*s  ?'* 

^  Tou  know  it  is — but  no  matter — it  is  immaterial,'*  said  Fanny,  making  an  effort  to  resume 
her  work.    "  Read  on. " 

**  Not  for  worlds  V*  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton :  **  not  for  worlds !  I  assure  you,  Miss 
Fitzhurst,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  feelings  and  relations  towards  Mr  Pinckney  which  does 
not  leave  him  free  as  air.  Whatever  rights  of  explanation  there  are  arising  from  this 
unfortunate  little  incident,  they  rest  entirely  between  you  and  Mr  Pinckney.  Indeed,  if  I  had 
Ibr  a  moment  fancied  the  possibility  of  anything  unpleasant  to  your  feelings  occurring  in  this 
careless  examination  of  my  trunk,  I  would  have  locked  it  up  for  ever,  and  have  thrown 
the  key  into  Lethe.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  feelingps  or  relations  towards 
Mr  Pinckney  which  does  not  leave  him  perfectly  free  to  act ;  and  if  you  feel  yourself  so  placed 
towards  him — it  never  crossed  my  brain  for  a  moment  as  to  need  of  him  an  explanation — I  beg 
and  pray  of  you  that  you  will  mention  the  precise  manner  in  which  you  discovered  his  commu- 
nication to  myself.  Among  those  many  packages  which  you  sec  there  spread  out,  which,  as  I 
told  you,  are  from  a  variety  of  persons,  from  lords  to  waiting- maids,  it  was  by  the  merest^ 
accident  I  chanced  to  light  upon  a  stray  letter  of  his ;  one  of  the  extracts  was  not  his— and  I 
forgot  that  he  was  not  now  in  Europe.  These  little  effusions  have  no  effect  upon  myself;  I 
look  at  them  as  the  offerings  of  a  gallant,  gay  young  gentleman,  who  was  then  fresh  from  the 
poets,  and  who  would  not  write  so  wildly  now,  though  he  might  be  truly  and  devotedly  in  love. 
I  thought  you  looked  at  them  in  that  light  yourself,  for  you  may  remember  we  laughed 
heartily  over  them — not  that  they  are  not  remarkably  well  written,  but  from  their  excessive 
firofessions  of  hopeless  attachment.  I  hope  you  thoroughly  comprehend  my  feelings  in  thii 
matter.  Miss  Fitzhurst?" 

**  Thoroughly,"  said  Fanny,  ••  thoroughly.'* 

**  Indeed,  Fanny,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  advise  you.  I  had  heard  that  Mr  Pinckney  was 
attentive  to  you  ;  so  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Bradley  was.  Mr  Pinckney  I  had  heard  so  often 
here  and  in  other  places  given  away,  that  I  continued  to  hold  him  a  gallant  devoted  to  our 
tex  at  large.     Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  to  advise  you. " 

•*  To  whom  else  have  they  given  him  ?"  asked  Fanny,  trying  to  force  a  smile. 

**  To  whom? — such  things  so  escape  my  memory.  Ah  1  I  have  heard  Colonel  Bentley  say, 
by-the-by,  a  friend  of  your  family's,  Fanny,  that  he  thought  at  one  time»  to  use  his  expression, 
that  our  Lothario  was  smitten  with  Miss  Grattan  ;  so  you  see  how  utterly  ignorant  I  was 
that  the  discovery  of  his  hand-writing  in  badinage  to  anybody  could  give  you  a  moment's  un- 
easiness. I  dare  avow,  now,  that  Mr  Pinckney,  in  his  interviews  with  you,  never  mentioned 
that  he  knew  me  abroad  but  cautiously— did  he  ?'* 

■    «  He  did  not— but— *"  i 

-  "Hear  me  one  moment,  Fanny.  No  one  has  ever  heard  me  speak  of  him  in  any  way  but 
as  a  Lovelace.  Your  brother,  intimate  as  they  are,  I  do  not  believe  ever  heard  him  mention 
my  name,  except  as  one  that  he  had  met  aqd  admired ;  not  even  in  his  letters  from  abroad 
where  he  was,  with  the  same  pen  and  fnk  in  his  hand  with  which  he  wrote  to  him,  pustling  his 
brain  to  concoct  these  billet-doux  to  me.  Pardon  me— but  I  think  lean  ^ uess  a  little  at  what 
may  have  been  understood  by  you  with  regard  to  his  feelings  towards  you,  but  you  never  heard 
him  mention  me  but  as  a  casual  acqualntiince.** 

«  No,  never.     Don't  let*s  talk  in  this  way — ^it*s  nothing/'  said  Fanny,  deeply  blushing. 

**  Well,"  resumed  Miss  Atherton,  *<to  show  you  the  light  in  which  1  view  these,  little  com- 
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^■miilhiiHi>f,  I  hmm  oertr  iwHl>Medl  to  t  wma\  fhst  be  ever  showed  me  toy  atteotioiif  aimed 
whatever.  In  tratb,  it  wcmM  be  exeeiflvely  toipleettiit  to  ne  to  have  nj  mane  brou^  lito 
bi  §mf  waj.  flboold  it  be,  let  ne  net  be  thought  too  m^g^i  in  reqaesthig— fai  re- 
Ihe  rtqaeit^that  yoa  will  Ibliy  eiplais  my  innocent  and  nnconseioua  aganejr.* 
"  It's  wearing  late,"  said  Fanny,  rising ;  *'  it  is  time  for  ns  to  prepare  for  dinner;**  aid  Aa 
from  ber  ieat»  when  Miss  Athenon  took  her  hand,  and  inpressfaig  a  klsa  apoa  htt 
tMiiw»  walked  witb  ber  to  ber  ebamber  door. 

.P^or  Faasy !  oompressing  her  Hps  together,  she  leaned  agabst  her  bed  in  speechieai^^ 
<or  leviral  minutes,  v^iea,  by  a  strong  resolution  of  her  will,  she  made  her  toilet,  and  entend 
4b6  wttbdrawing  room  a  moment  after  Miss  Athertoo,  where  she  found  Mr  Langdale  standim 
^y  lier  side,  while  she  was  preparing  to  play  on  a  most  tasteful  harp  which  tliatgentlemaAW 
just  purchased.  ^ 

**  Are  you  unweU,  Miss  Fitzhnrst  ?"  said  Langdale  to  her  on  observing  her  pale  brow. 
"No,  sir;  not  at  all." 

**  A  little  sorrowful  only,"  said  he ;  **  then  come,  coz,  play  for  Miss  Fitzhnrst  Moore%b6Mf> 
4iftil  song — *  O  soo|i  return.'" 

'*  No ;  let  me  sing  you  a  song  of  your  friend,  Mr  Pinckney,  which  was  written  abroad^  ml 
mmt  popular  with  the  Americans  there.  I  like  the  tune,  if  I  don't  believe  entirely  in  Ai 
Jmpelessnew  of  the  sentiment." 

So  speaking,  she  sang  the  followmg  lines,  to  which  Langdale  Kstened  attentively,  attnote^ 
^■m  be  was,  not  only  by  the  gracefulness  of  her  form,  which  her  attitude  at  the  harp  so  faelj 
-'developed,  but  by  the  softness  of  her  tones  and  the  distinctness  of  her  enunciation,  in   wfaiflk 
•  iaat  pmrticular^  she  did  not  prove  herself  a  follower  of  fashion. 


O  !  BLAME  HER  NOT. 


Oh !  blame  her  not— her  love  was  deep ; 

And  if  her  heart  was  lighdy  waa, 
Ber  memory  will  vigil  keep. 

And  let  her'a  be  the  only  one. 

In  J9im  would  we  control  the  heart— 
The  farthest  river  seeks  the  sea  ; 

And  tkuB,  tfaovgk  they  he  fw  apart, 
Uer  fancy  is  no  longer  free. 


If  heedlefs  in  the  mazy  dance, 
Audoareless  of  Ae  flatterer's 

Remember  that  lediffMrent  glanee 
Is  hot  the  wish  to  be  alone 

There  i»  no  core  within  tte 

It  bxit  renews  the  deep  regret ; 

Per  there,  when  the  frtwo  henrted 
She  prmnised  never  to  totg^ 


And  though  but  one  that  jpramise  hetri. 
And  though  that  promise  he  forgot, 

The  faithfai  maiden  keeps  her  woid- 
O I  blame  her  not— O !  ~ 


"'  There,  sur !"  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton,  rising  and  bowing  to  Lai^gdale's  co  mpHmftj 

'  ***  I  have  christened  your  harp  for  yon  with  your  friend's  song ;  it  is  a  beautiful  instrument  sC 

most  delightful  tone.     I  must  say,  of  all  the  gentlemen  I  have  met  In  two  continents,  that  a 

^'acertain  coz  of  mine  knows  best  how  to  charm  his  guests.     Won't  you  endorse  that,  Fanny?* 

"  With  my  wliole  heart,*'  said  Fanny.  "Mr  Langdale,  can  you  tell  me  when  tlm  fnaJlgm 
^«astward  ?•• 

'*  Ah  r  said  Langdale,  <*  I  may  quote  your  friend  and  my  friend's  song  to  you,  and  i|^ 
cit  to  you  both— 

*— ThiM,  thoagh  they  be  far  apart. 
Her  fancy  is  no  longer  Aree.' 

This  afternoon.  Miss  Fitzhnrst,  at  five  o'clock  —  the  mail  closes  at  half  after  four.  D» 
.•3N>u  know.  Miss  Fitzhurst  that  this  song  of  our  friend's,  of  which  my  fair  ooi  aeema  to  bavs 
-eacluaive  possession,  reminds  me  of  a  suspicion  whioh  had  often  crossed  my  mind  ?" 

'*  What  is  that,  Mr  Langdale?"  asked  Fanny. 

**  Why,  tliat  our  friend  Pinckney,  and  this  coz  of  mine,  know  more  about  each  oibar  ii 
relation  to  themselves*  than  we  wot  oL     I  have  thought  it  often  liave  not  you  ?" 

**  Why  should  I  ?"  said  Fanny,  tuniing  pale. 

« I  cannot  give  any  conclusive  reason,"  replied  Langdale,  **  but  my  stirmises  are  stroQg; 
~  le  makes  me  jealous.  I  assure  you.  You  know  your  power — ^therefore,  from  a  selfish  motivi^ 
<'  beseech  you  keep  him  closer  to  your  side  when  he  returns." 
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Mils  Atherton  ttnick  the  keys  of  the  harp»  as  if  she  were  uneooscious  of  what  wgs.said^ 
and,  dinner  being  announced,  they  each  took  an  arm  of  Langdale,  and  proceeded  to  Uie 
itJtog-room. 

Fanny  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  show  of  dining.  As  soon  as  she  could  she  witbdrew 
to  her  ctiamber,  and  alter  gazing  vacantly  into  the  street  for  some  time,  she  took  pen  and 
pqper,  and  addressing  Pinckney,  wrote  as  follows: 

**  Miss  Fitzhur8t*8  compliments  to  Mr  Pinckney,  with  the  return  of  the  presents  and  letters 
the  has  received  from  Mr  I^nckney.  She  hopes  by  the  next  mail  to  receive  hers.  Miss  Fita- 
Imrst  would  remark,  that  if,  hereafter,  cither  business  or  pleasure  should  bring  Mr  Pinckney 
to  ,  that  the  considers  that  no  courtesies  heretofore  existing  between  them  will  require 

hit  appearance  at  Holly.  On  the  contrary,  should  Miss  Fitzhurst  and  Mr  Pinckney  ever  meet,, 
ft  must  btt  on  the  footing  of  entire  strangers. " 

Malting  up  a  package  of  his  letters  and  presents,  and  enclosing  them  in  the  above,  Fanny 
called  licr  servant,  and  giving  him  the  means  to  pay  the  postage,  ordered  him  to  take  it 
immed'ately  to  the  post-office.  This  done,  she  locked  her  door,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her 
bed,  go'e  loose  to  her  bitter  feelings. 

Miss  Atherton  was  standing  at  the  front  door  as  the  servant  descended  the  steps,  woere 
liOTgdale  had  just  left  her,  and  observing  the  letter  in  his  hand,  she  asked : 

•«  Ay,  John,  is  that  for  me  ?*• 
"^  **  No,  miss,**  he  replied,  holding  up  the  letter  so  that  Miss  Atherton  could  read  the  duree-^ 
tion ;  "  it  is  a  letter  that  Miss  Fitzhurst  has  ordered  me  to  put  into  the  post-office." 

**  Yon  bad  better -make  haste  then,  John,  or  you  will  be  too  late  for  the  mail  ;*'  and  the. 
menial  hastened  on  his  errand.  > 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Wbsx  Gordon  was  committed  to  gaol  he  summoned  all  the  energies  that  gnilt  and  inebrfeff 
had  left  him  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  crimes.  He  inquired  of  the  gaoler  the  morning 
after  his  commitment  if  Mr  Bronson  was  in  the  village,  and  learned  from  him  that  that  worthy 
had  been  absent  from  Springdale  some  time,  and  had  Uot  yet  returned.  Daily  he  made  the 
fruitless  inquiry,  and  almost  momently  he  was  casting  his  eyes  round  the  walls  of  his  prison 
devising  some  mode  of  escape ;  bu^  his  appalled  heart  throbbed  thick  with  the  consciousaese 
that  without  assistance,  strongly  ironed  as  he  was,  even  that  gaol,  so  inferior  in  strength  to  tlie 
dty  gaol,  would  hold  him  until  justice  consigned  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
'  He  wondered  if  to  that  unguarded  prison  window  Bully  Ben,  or  Pounder,  or  Tom  Pentei^ 
would  not  come  in  some  deep  dark  midnight  to  save  him. 

**  No,  no  1"  he  would  soliloquize ;  **  they  have  not  the  heart ;  and  if  they  had,  they  lay  the 
hreak  upon  me—and  here  they  will  leave  me  to  my  fate.  Damn  them  !  if  they  were  here  and 
I  were  free,  they  might  watch  awhile  for  my  coming :  *'  thus,  in  speaking  his  feelings  towards 
Ihen,  forgetting  that  he  was  portraying  very  naturally  what  theirs  were  to  himself.  Then 
he  thought  of  his  abused  wife,  and  tried  to  devise  some  means  of  making  her  acquainted  with 
ids  situation ;  believing,  notwithstanding  his  brutal  conduct  towards  her,  that  she  might  be 
induced  to  convey  him  secretly  some  instrument  whereby  he  might  effect  his  liberation. 

After  Bobby's  deliverance,  the  man  who  had  committed  the- assault  nnd  battery,  the  only 
other  prisoner  then  in  gaol,  had  been  released ;  and  in  his  gloomy  nnd  silent  solitude  Gordon 
felt  it  would  be  relief  if  he  could  hear  the  clanking  of  any  other  fetters  in  unison  with  his  own. 
At  he  lay  upon  his  miserable  mattress,  the-  intense  solitude  whioh  sometimes  would  reign  over 
the  quiet  village  would  press  upon  his  brain  like  the  weight  of  nu)ontains,  and  he  would  im- 
pulsively toss  up  his  hands  as  if  to  remove  it.  The  least  sound  that  came  to  his  ears  waa 
srelcomed,  for  it  relieved  his  mind  in  his  efforts  to  divine  what  occasioned  it.  The  solitary 
mouse  that  stole  across  his  prison-floor  he  tried  to  allure  nearer  to  him  with  crumbs  of  bread 
%rown  as  noiselessly  to  it  as  the  feathery  fall  of  the  snow ;  and  when  the  motion  of  bis  hand- 
irould  start  the  little  pilferer  back  again,  he  would  groan  in  the  anguish  of  his  gnilt,  and  fancy 
sven  the  tiny  animal  knew  the  depravity  of  his  lieart,  and  shunaed  liim  because  he  wa^ 
'rieodless. 
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Ilii  nervM  were  utterly  unstrang  by  his  long  coarse  of  dissipation,  and  he .  would  fiioej  ia 
the  midst  of  day  that  darkness  encompassed  him,  and  ten  thousand  fiends  were  heaping  linsg 
coals  of  red-hot  fire  upon  his  heart.  O !  how  the  poor  wretch  begged,  and  begged  in  vaio^ 
for  it  was  against  the  regulations  of  the  prison — for  a  little  brandy,  to  give  him  nerve.  At 
other  times,  in  the  midst  of  the  night  he  would  fancy  it  broad  day— but  a  strange,  unnatnnl 
day,  in  which  the  sunbeams  whirled  and  whisked  about  him  like  witches  in  a  dance.  Some- 
times they  wonld  assume  the  shape  of  spirits  in  air ;  and  it  seemed  wonderful  to  him  how  tbeir 
features,  in  smallest  miniature,  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  point,  could  be  so  distinct ;  while  be 
wondered  how  they  could  swell  and  bloat,  and  become  loathsome  and  reptile-like,  and  cobk 
and  crawl  upon,  and  thrust  their  forked  tongues  in  his  face,  and  belch  forth  breaths  of  fire,  or 
putrid  rottenness.  They  seemed  to  creep  into  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  into  each  finger,  tod 
steal  into  his  veins  and  revel  in  his  blood,  until  they  gathered  at  last  in  one  great  knot  iboot 
his  heart,  and  fed  upon  it — awhile  the  hair  of  his  head  became  living  serpents,  and  stong  liii 
eyes  out.  At  other  times  he  would  fancy  that  a  fair  spirit  of  light  descended  from  heavei 
into  his  room— a  visitant  of  mercy,  who  hade  him  confess,  repent,  and  go  free  ;  and  when  he 
had  confessed  alibis  crimes,  she  would  turn  into  a  denouncing  angel,  an  accuser  befine  the 
High  Judge,  and  she  would  pour  forth  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  his  head,  and  he  saw  the 
mountains  reeling  and  rolling  towards  him,  yet  they  would  not  cover  him,  and  could  that 
feeble  hand,  hold  them  from  hiding  him  I  the  feeble  hand  of  Granny  Gammon  !  —  Of  bow 
distinctly  she  wore  that  death-in-life  look — ^that  countenance  when  she  cursed  him. 

Again  he  would  (ancy  that  little  dogs  with  club  feet  danced  round  his  couch ;  they  were 
80  comical  that  he  laughed  till  his  bones  ached.  There  was  one  little  black  fellow,  wijji  t 
stiff,  pompous,  curled-up  tail,  that  led  him  through  the  hills,  and  by  aunt  Agnes,  and  by  HoOf, 
and  took  him  to  the  tree  where  he  met  Peggy  the  night  of  her  grandmother's  death,  hstesd 
of  being  angry  with  him  she  was  all  delight,  all  joy,  all  willingness,  and  she  had  a  little  birdia 
her  hand  that  sang  so  sweetly.  While  he  played  with  the  bird,  she  plucked  flowers — yei  it 
seemed  strange  to  him  how  he  could  teli  their  colours  so  distinctly  by  the  starlight, — hot  he 
could  ;  and  she  made  them  into  garlands,  and  in  graceful  dalliance  wound  them  round  hii 
waist ;  in  humility  and  in  token  of  respectful  attention  and  love,  she  kneeled  and  bound  them 
round  his  ankles ;  she  begged  and  implored  him  not  to  be  angry  with  her,  when  he  drew  back 
his  foot  to  spurn  her  from  him,  but  a  sudden  pain  prostrated  him  to  the  earth,  and,  lo  !  sbehad 
bound  him  in  fetters.  Then  the  little  black  dog  with  the  curly  tail  kept  getting  larger  and 
larger,  and  at  last  he  got  a  livery  suit  on  him,  and  turned  out  to  be  old  Pompey,  whfle  the 
bird  proved  to  be  Bobby,  who  whistled  for  joy. 

Then  Ross,  the  constable,  and  he  took  a  ride,  and  he  stopped  to  drink,  but  Ross  would  not; 
and  after  he  had  drank  Ross  proposed  a  race,  to  see  which  could  ride  to  the  devil  fastest,  and 
he  agreed ;  and  they  dashed  on  up  hill  fmd  down  dale  through  Springdale,  and  away  pait 
the  cross  roads.  They  mounted  at  last  a  steep  precipice,  and  they  were  spurring  side  and 
side,  neck  and  neck,  when  Ross  gave  Gordon's  horse  a  cut  with  a  baboon's  tail  which  fail 
whip  turned  into,  which  made  his  steed  spring  ahead  clear  over  the  precipice  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  brimstone.     Ross  peeped  over,  and  laughed  at  him  till  the  woods  echoed. 

Then  his  wife  came,  and  she  looked  so  kindly  on  him.  She  leaned  over  the  precijpfce, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  save  him.  Their  fingers  touched.  O !  what  a  glow  of  joy 
thrilled  through  him ;  but  just  as  sh^  was  about  to  pluck  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning, 
Ross  threw  a  rope  made  of  counterfeit  notes  round  her,  and  drew  her  back,  while  the  fiendi 
clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  and  laughed  till  the  hills  and  valleys  echoed  with  their 
malignity. 

Then  Ross  called  to  him,  and  told  him  that  if  he  had  one  single  cent  wherewith  to 
pay  toll  of  good  money,  that  he  should  come  forth  scot  free ;  and  Gordon  thought  he 
turned  his  pockets  inside  out  In  search  of  the  half-dollar  that  his  wife  gave  him,  but  he  had 
spent  it  in  buying  liquor,  and  treating  at  the  tavern  where  he  and  Ross  stopped,  and  the 
counterfeit  notes  fell  thick  and  fast  around  him.  At  last  out  came  Ross's  ten-dollar  note,  but 
a  current  of  cool  air  whisked  it  away  off,  while  the  counterfeit  ones  tumUed  the  faster  from 
his  pocket,  and,  igniting  immediately,  gave  him  such  intense  agony  as  to  cause  him  to  leap 
.  madly  about,  at  which  the  fiends  laughed  loader  than  ever,  while  his  wife  and  Rosa  dis« 
appeared.. 
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Then  he  thonght,  after  a  weary  trarel,  he  stopped  by  a  shady  fountain  embowered  in  trees, 
and  then  threw  himself  down,  and  soon  sunk  into  a  sweet  sleep.  Awaking  feyerish  and  all 
athlrst,  he  reached  over  for  ft  draught,  and  the  limpid  stream  turned  to  molten  lava,  and 
poured  down  his  throat  and  burned  his  heart  out,  and  he  heard  Ross  call  out  in  a  tone  of 
derision,  **  I  told  you,  Jacic,  it  was  your  worst  enemy."  He  found  himself  still  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  with  little  devils  skipping  round  him  perfectly  crasy  with  delight. 

All  at  once  they  seemed  to  leave  him  at  the  approach  of  a  small  gentlemanly-looklng  little 
man,  dressed  In  blaclc.  Gordon  took  him  at  first  for  a  clergyman,  but  he  proved  to  be  Satan 
himselH  Strange,  but  as  he  advanced  to  Gordon  the  bank  notes  under  him'  seemed  to 
moulder  and  grow  cooler,  and  a  fiendish  glow  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  prisoner's  veins. 
He  announced  himself  by  taking  off  his  hat.  Gordon  observed  that  his  eye  was  a  merry  one, 
andt)»ough  it  certoinly  bad  a  touch  of  deviltry  in  it,  it  was  merry  deviltry,  and  not  very 
mait||^t.  His  nose  was  too  large  rather,  and  too  much  hooked,  and  he  was  bald,  with  a 
little  r«lii  of  hair  above  his  ears,  and  a  big  tuft  on  his  forehead  like  the  forelock  of  time.  His 
hair  was  originally  black,  but,  haviog  been  so  long  amid  the  flames,  it  had  got  tinged  with 
a  crispy  red  here  and  there,  like  the  first  gray  hairs  in  the  head  of  a  |;entleman  growing 
elderly.    Gordon  felt  proud,  he  knew  not  why. 

**  Sir,*'  said  this  personage,  with  great  apparent  cordiality  and  kindness,  not  unmingled 
with  respect,  **  you  give  yourself  unnecessary  uneasiness ;  most  of  those  poor  devils  thut  were 
dancing  about  you  have  forfeited  their  souls  for  ever,  and  yet  you  see  they  are  quite  merry. 
The  cause  of  your  trouble  is,  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  purgatory  ;  you  have  not  committed 
murder  yet ;  sell  me  the  foe-simple  of  your  soul,  and  you  shall  go  back  and  dwell  on  earth, 
and  be  as  old  as  Methuselah.  There,*'  said  he,  offering  notes  to  countless  amounts,  **  arc 
the  means  to  gratify  all  your  wants  I*'  As  Satan  offered  them,  Gordon  thought  that  Peggy, 
Bobby,  his  wife,  and  oven  Pompcy,  with  tearful  eyes,  besought  him  not  to  tako  them — ^but  he 
stretched  out  his  hand.  Then  iho  shade  of  his  mother  appeared  to  him,  and  in  tones  of  un- 
utterable woe,  prayed  him  to  touch  not. 

"  But  you  have  always  disobeyed  your  mother,*'  said  the  tempter ;  **  why  should  you  mind 
her  now?"  Then  the  voice  of  granny  Gammon  called  to  him  that  she  would  take  buck 
her  curse  if  he  would  forbear. 

"  Forbear  I  why  should  you  forbear  1**  cried  out  Satan  i  It  will  give  you  revenge  on  all 
yoor  enemies  I" 

**  Give  me  the  money,"  cried  Gerdon ;  "  I'll  seal  the  bond  with  my  heart's  blood." 

With  tears  and  wailing  his  mother  and  the  rest  disappeared,  while  Satan  plunged  a 
flaming  pen  into  his  breast,  and  drawing  it  out,  dripping  with  blood,  bade  him  seal  the  bond. 
He  did  so,  and  throughout  all  the  regions  round  them  was  a  yell  of  delight.  Gordon  felt 
proud.  He  thought  he  said  to  them  in  the  language  of  the  player  whom  he  had  seen  enacting 
Byron's  *  Manfred'—*'  Back,  ye  baffled  fiends—"  and  he  laughed  himself  so  loudly  that  he  was 
•tartled  at  the  echoes  of  his  own  tones. 

Then  he  thought  he  trod  the  earth  again  in  the  hot  fulfilment  of  his  revenge.  How  his 
soul  revelled  in  its  purposes  1  how  he  thought  he  would  scourge  Pompey— and  he  made  the 
motion  of  a  blow  with  his  arm ;  how  he  would  gloat  over  Peggy,  who  should  cringe  at  his 
feet,  while  Bobby  stood  impotently  by. 

He  thought  he  stopped  at  Springdale,  and  ordered  a  dinner  and  wines,  while  the  landlord, 
and  even  the  Fitzhursts  and  Pinckney,  favnaed  around  him.     With  what  an  air  he  .ordered 

his  bill Lo !  when  he  had  pulled  out  the  bank  notes  for  which  he  hod  sold  himself  to  pay 

it,  Ross  arrested  him  for  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  he  was  thrown  into  Springdale  gaol. 
There  his  wife  came  to  see  him,  when,  maddened  with  her  because  she  had  not  brought  him 
the  means  of  escape,  he  dashed  her  brains  out  against  the  wall. 

In  an  Instant  he  was  transported  back  again  into  the  bottomless  pit.  O  !  what  a  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  his  heart  as  a  hollow  voice  called  out:— 

••  You  are  mine  for  ever  and  for  ever," 

He  started  up  from  his  prison  floor.  He  felt  the  walls  to  convince  himself  oC  his  locality. 
He  grasped  his  limbs  all  over,  and  every  feature  of  his  face,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  still 
in  the  flesh.  He  struck  his  manacled  hands  against  his  brow  till  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
nostrils,  and  as  he  felt  it  trickling  forth  he  threw  himself  back  on  his  dungeon  floor,  and 
ihniikcd  God  fervently  that  he  was  still  on  earth,  though  a  prisoner  and  guUty. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Ons  moroingt  when  Gordon  bad  juiV  reoovtred  irem  one  of  those  terrible  visitations  which 
vatmost  amottoted  to  madness,  at  an  unusual  hour,  for  it  was  not  yet  time  for  bis  mid-day  neal, 
4be  wards  of  bis  prison  doors  were  undrawn,  and  the  gaoler  conducted  into  bis  presencs  as 
^tlier  person  than  Mr  Bronson. 

That  worthy  stepped  bacii  as  he  gaxedon  the  haggard  face  of  Gordon,  on  whieb  the  light 
^nem  the  solitary  window  fell  with  strong  and  contrasting  force.  He  could  hardly  recogniis 
In  bis  altered  features  the  reckless  sportsman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  lounging  about  his  store. 

Gordon  nodded  his  head  to  Bronson  in  token  of  recognition,  and»  turning  to  the  gaoiei« 
nskfcd-^'*  For  God*s  sake,  put  lighter  fetters  en  me  than  these— >and  give  me  a  little  brsad^i 
j«st  a  drop,  or  some  opium — laudanum." 

**  Gordon  1'*  exclaimed  the  gaoler  in  an  angry  tone,  *'  you  are  the  most  agravatingest  feOsr 

I  ever  had  to  deal  with.    You  want  me  turned  out  of  my  sitivation  as  gaoler  to  this  'ere 

teeiabUshment,  don't  you  ?    I've  told  you  fifty  times  afore  that  the  sheriff  says  to  me-«}oa 

luMW,  Mr  Bronson,  that  our  sheriff  is  a  man  of  mettle  and  stern,  an'  he  always  kec^  hk 

^Mfd-— Pike,  says  be  to  me,  put  the  heaviest  fetters  in  the  gaol  on  that  Gordon,  and  gratttUa 

-90  indulgences  whatever,  saving  what  the  rules  allow ;  if  he  escapes  you  lose  your  place." 

**  Why  should  be  feel  that  way  towards  me  ?"  asked  Gordon. 

**'  That's  the  question  you  must  ask  yourself,"  replied  the  gaoler.  "  Our  sheriff  is  a  first- 
'Tate  gentleman ;  but  he's  notional — very  notional  indeed,  and  once  he  gets  a  notion  i&ie 
lus  bead  there's  no  getting  it  out.  To  Bobby  Gammon,  from  the  first^  he  gave  all  kinds  of 
sadnlgences.  Why,  he  used  to  make  me  let  tb<it  black  feller  Pompey  in  here  to  see  hia. 
My  notions  are,  that  every  man  what  has  the  keys  turned  on  him  for  a  perticular  ofienei 
should  be  treated  alike." 

**  Why  should  he  dislike  me  ?"  said  Gordon  again.  *'  I  never  electioneered  against  bins 
I  would  have  voted  for  him  had  I  been  here." 

^  If  you  had  made  him  sheriff  it  would  ha'  been  the  same  thing,*'  returned  the  gaoler. 
**  Now,  I'm  for  having  stand-by  rules,  but  he  told  how  this  thing  would  turn  out  from  the 
lirst ;  he  said  that  Bob  would  get  off— at  least  that  he  wasn't  guilty.  He  thinks  bard  of  yea 
^oa  that  account ;  an'  after  I  locked  you  up  the  first  night,  and  went  over  to  the  tavdm,  I 
i6nds  Ross  and  him  together^  Ross  wanted  to  bet  him  a'tcn  dollar  bat  that  you'd  break  ooti 
Hie  sheriff  said  he  never  bet  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  be  said  be  didn't  tbkiiL 
you  would,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  told  me  to  mark  what  Ross  said ;  and  I've  got  to  xesik 
ItyOr  lose  my  sitivation— an'  I've  a  wife  ^d  family." 

**  Well,"  said  Gordon,  "  it's  hard— hard— O,  God  !'' 

^*  It's  harder  for  me,"  retorted  the  gaoler.  "  You  say  you  can't  sleep  at  nights ;  and  I 
know  you  don't  much,  from  the  way  I  hear  your  fetters  rattling ;  but,  man,  don't  you  think 
that  keeps  me  awake  too  ?  Don't  it  make  me  think  that  you're  trying  to  break  gaol  ?  and 
tioa't  I  think  of  the  loss  of  my  sitivation,  and  the  sufferings  of  my  wife  and  family,  if  such 
•boukl  -be  ?  Here  I  have  thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  house-rent  free  m  the  best  built  and 
^alroogest  place  in  the  town.  The  biggest  storm  that  ever  bursted  couldn't  faoe  this  ere 
teaUblishment — you  might  as  well  just  keep  yourself  quiet  a  little  more  o'  nights.  I  tell  you* 
»an,  you  can't  ge't  out  of  this  gaol ;  and,  hang  it,  what's  the  use  of  yqur  groanung  and  grunting 
«o  through  the  night?  If  you  want  a  doctor,  say  so.  You're  not  the  first  man  that 
I've  turned  the  key  on  in  this  very  room — Bobby  Gammon  was  locked  up  here." 

**  Was  he?"  said  Gordon,  starting. 

**  Fact  sir,"  replied  the  gaoler,  and  turning  to  Bronson,  he  continued :  "  Would  yon  be« 
.fieve  it  now,  Mr  Bronson,  that  this  here  feller,  just  'cause  he's  in  here  for  passing  counterfeit 
4Money  and  one  or  two  other  things,  though  they're  not  down'  in  the  commitment— would 
you  believe  that  sometimes  at  night  he  hollows  and  yells  as  if  ten  thousand  devils  had  got  hokl 
'mt  him  ?  No  longer  an*  last  night  I  had  a  great  mind  to  come  down  here  at  midnight  with  a 
^eowhide,  and  flake  him  'till  he  couldn't  say  boo  to  a  goose.  I  takes  it  very  unkind  on  him 
/Jodeed  a  breaking  o'  my  nat'ral  rest  m  this  way,  particularly  considering  that  Mrs  Pike  is  as  you 
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luMir  riw  if»  ftr—M'  I  dM't  kaow  at  what  Itoa  I  mfty  haT«  t4»  ba  «ff  for  Dr  MeYitfeee,    Ifc%- 
fipjgbtaned  ny  wifo  levwral  tlwttB,  lo  that  I  thMgfat  he  irould  himy  on  tile  loAereitinf  eveetr 
—and  maybe  play  the  devU  with  matters  and  things.    Beaidea  that,  everybody  ki  SpringdaleL"^ 
—for  they  can  hear  him  plainly  all  through  the  village  these  atUl  nights— tblnksr  he  dees  ifc 
onil  ef  devHtry-^to  defy  them,  an'  disturb  *em  of  thdr  nat*ral  rest»  too**--Tbere*B  only  ono  per* 
son  as  I've  heard  of  that  defends  him  at  al]»  and  that's  Bobby." 

**  What  did  he  say  ?*'  eagerly  inquired  Qordon. 

'*Why/'  replied  the  gaoler,  with  a  knowing  grin,  <'be  puts  it  o  vn  to  your  consetenee^ 
Ho  aaya  he  was  passing  the  gaol  one  night  from  a  little  quiHing^  frolic  aC  Bill  Hardy's  mother's^ 
an'  they  heard  you,  and  felt  so  for  you,  that  his  cousin  Peggy  stopped  her  ears  with  her  bandar 
and  cried.  Now  you  know  it's  all  gammon,  Gordon,"  eontinued  the  gaoler,  looking  at  bimv 
as  if  he  perfectly  understood  bim,  **  all  gammon,  for  last  nisrht  I  myself  with  my  own  ears  heard 
you  laugh  the  most  devilishest,.  cunningest  laugh  that  ever  I  heard  tell  of— my  wife  was  certain 
that  you  were  laughing  that  'ere  way  cause  you  were  breaking  gaol  and  was  jist  on  the  pfait  of 
making  off.  Then  you  see  I  had  to  get  up  an'  look  round*  an''the  loss  of  my  sitivation  crossed  my 
mittdy  and  my  wife's  sitivation— and  I  dreamed  all  night  danuied  uiilu<^y  dreams.  I  tell  you,  if 
you  don't  quit  it  you'll  catch  the  worst  flogging  you  ever  heard  of.  Here  you  are,  nothing  U> 
do  upon  yarth  but  sleep  all  day  and  cut  up  your  deviltriee  all  night.  Why  don't  you  keep 
awake  in  the  daytime  and  sleep  at  night  ?  I  just  advise  you  for  your  own  good  to  quit.  I 
tell  yon,  man,  if  the  sheriff  would  only  tell  me  once  to  give  you  » tsate  of  my  brown^  Betty'^yoi^ 
know  I'm  used  to  the  business — there  wouldn't  be  a  single  man  In  SpKngdale  that  beard  yotfc' 
who  would  take  you  to  be  at  your  deviltries  then.  I  tell  you,  man,  it's  outragus,  an*  Heave  it 
to  Mr  Dronson  here  if  it  ain't,  to  disturb  a  whole,  large,  reapectaUe  |daoe  like  thla  in  spite  aa^ 
mOf  and  considering  the  sitivation  of  my  wife." 

Gordon  gazed  half  vacantly  on  the  wall,  but  said  not  a  word, 

**  Well,  say  your  say,"  said  the  gaoler  fo  Bronson  and  Gordon^ 

•«  Can't  you  let  us  have  a  little  talk  alone,  Mr  Pike  ?"  asked  Gordon.  «  You  know,  sir^ 
tktit  I  OMiy  want  to  say  soose  thiags  to  him— he's  a  kind-heafted  man-^coaeeraing  my  defence,, 
and  what  lawyer  to  employ,  which  in  your  responsible  situation  as  gaoler  it  would  not  be^ 
proper  for  me  to  say  before  you." 

The  gaoler  shook  his  head  doubtfidly, 

**  Hj  respeeted  aad  respectable  friend/'  said  Bl'OBSoa  insinuatingly  to  Pike,  **  perfaapa 
yon  had  better  let  ns  henre  a  little  private  talk.  Yon  remember  when  that  counterfeiter  was 
karo  before,  I  gave  hiai'some  g^Kwtly  consolatiea.  This  unfortunate  man-«<-fbr  any  man  may  be 
unfortunate— temptation  is  an  awful  snare — may  wish  to  communicate  something  to  me  of  his- 
spiritual  state,  besides  messages  to  sead  to  his  distant  fKends.*^ 

«*Then,"  said  the  gaoler,  **  I  mutt  lock  you  up  together." 

**  Must  you  ?"  said  Bronsoa*  starting  and  looking  round  the  black  and  charcoal  scribbled 
waRs  t  **  you  didnt  lock  me  up  before." 

**  Orders '  strict  this  time,  Mr  Bronson  ;  must  be  obeyed. " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Bronson ;  "  but  Pike,  my  respected  and  respectable  friend,  don't  stay 

fang.- 

'*  Never  fear,  Mr  Bronson,"  said  Pike,  kughing ;  **  never  fear,  there's  no  authority  to  keep' 
yoa  here — an'  I  never  acts  but  by  authority,**  So  saying,  the  gaoler  withdrew,  deliberately 
laefchig  the  door  after  him. 

Not  until  the  last  key  was  turned  in  the  outer  passage  door  was  silence  broken  between  the 
two,  when  Bronson  asked : 

*<  Gordon,  what  did:  you  want  with  me  ?*' 

*•  When  did  you  get  here  ?"  asked  Gordea. 

**  Lato  last  night;  I  saw  Pike  this  moraiflg  just  as  I. was  going  to  my  store,  and  be  sai^ 
yon  kept  pestering  him  to  come  and  tell  me  that  you  wacted  to  aee  tteu*' 

<*  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gordon. 

•*  Well ;  what  for  ?"  Inqnind  Brenion,  hnpatieally. 

**  Mr  Broason,  I  want  you  to  go  my  baik* 

^Go  your  bail,  Mr  GovdoB!^  .  ' 

«  CSall  ma  Jaok,  call  AN  JBdL««iih«  yottMcd  tO»** 
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*'  Jack,  then— there's  no  bad— they  won't  aUow  bail.  '  Under  present  existing  drciimstaMsik 
if  they  would  allow  bail  they'd  put  it  up  so  high  as  to  swamp  the  biggest  estkte  in  the  stste; 
and  as  for  taking  me,  they  wouldn't  do  it.*' 

**  But  will  you  try— will  yon  try?*'  asked  Gordon,  half  angrily,  half  imploringly. 

**  Mt*  Gordon,"  said  Bronson,  alter  some  hesitation,  **  I  don't  know  that  you  have  any  p«- 
ticular  claims  on  me." 

Goitlon  looked  at  Bronson  searchingly,  and  said  ? 

**  Don't  know !    Yes,  you  do  know,  Mr  Bronson." 

*'  What  are  they  T*  inquired  Bronson  in  a  tremulous  tone,  approaching  nearer  the  speaker, 
yet  assuming  indifference ;  **  what  are  they  ?  speak  low." 

"  Mr  Bronson,  we  often  bought  goods  of  you  at  a  thousand  times  their  value." 

"  We !  what  we  ?     You  chose  to  give  me  my  prices — ^you  had  your  money's  worth." 

^*  Money's  worth  f  that  may  be — but  you  knew  the  money,"  replied  Gordon,  quickly. 

"  Knew  the  money i  to  be  sure  I  knew  the  money :  it  was  good  money,  wasn't  it?  "  Haves 
care,  Gordon,  don't  make  me  a  witness  against  you,"  said  Bronson  in  a  friendly  tone.  I  maf 
be  called  upon,  as  you  have  been  frequently  at  my  store.  I  know  nothing  against  you— 4Bake 
no  confession." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  and  a  steady  look  at  Bronson,  Gordon  asked : 

"Where's  Benbow?" 

«  Benbow !"  exclaimed  Bronson  with  a  triumphant  smile ;  *'  he's  off— no  one  knows  where. 
I  understand,  sir,  that  since  my  absence  from  Springdale— business  took  me  away  southard— I 
nave  been  absent  some  time— >in  that  time,  sir,  I  understand  that  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  bdn 
been  discovered,  and  that  it  was  asserted  that  Squire  Benbow  was  one  of  them.  I  knew  hiai 
very  slightly ;  but  I  can't  believe  it." 

"  You  knew  him  well,  Mr  Bronson." 

"  Mr  Gordon,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you  as  to  what  constitutes  an  intimate  acquaintance," 
.  retorted  Bronson.  *  * 

Gordon's  face  fell.  He  shook  impulsively  his  fetters,  as  if  he  would  renew  his  courage^  aad 
then  remarked : 

**  Mr  Bronson,  you  knew  all  about  us." 

"  Knew  all  about  you  I"  echoed  Bronson ;  **  what's  the  use  of  speaking  so  loud?  Do  yoa 
want  to  compel  me  to  be  a  witness?  I  assure  you,  Mr  Gordon,  I  know  nothing  of  yon 
but  what  is  good,  and  unless  you  inform  me  otherwise  yourself,  I  have  not  said  that  I  wooM 
not  testif^^  to  the  fact.  Have  you  anything  against  me,  Mr  Gordon?  speak  it  out,  sir,"  said 
he,  sinking  his  voice. 

"  Mr  Bronson,  you  knew  about  us,"  reiterated  Gordon. 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  I  did,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,"  replied  Bronson,  "  which  is  to  yonr 
advantage ;  but  suppose  I  did,  it  was  not  for  me,  a  Christian  man,  who  believes  in  mercy,  and 
who  practises  it — it  was  not  for  me  upon  suspicion,  very  slight  suspicion — I  don't  say  eves 
that  I  suspected — it  was  not  for  me  to  have  the  fearful  penalties  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  a 
fellow-being— a  frail  human  creature  like  myself." 

**  I'm  here— I'm  here  !"  exclaimed  Jack  Gordon,  in  a  desperate  tone,  **  and  the  rest  are  all 
scattered ;  but  I'm  a  desperate  man.     I  can  tell  tales,  you  know — I  can  tell  tales." 

"  Tales!"  exclaimed  Bronson,  but  in  a  much  lower  voice;  "not  so  loud,  my  respected 
friend :  what  tales  can  you  tell  ?  Who'd  believe  your  tales  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  more  assured 
tone.  **  You  are  here  an  accused  man ;  I  don't  know  whether  yon  will  be  convicted  or  not 
I  trust  not ;  but  who  would  believe  your  tales?  It  would  make  a  man  more  popular* if  yoa 
wero  to  tell  them  against  him,  as  it  did  that  unfortunate  youth,  Robert  Gammon,  who  has 
grown  bolder  than  ever  since  his  acquittal.  I  wonder  you  don't  appear  against  him.  fist  you 
see  immediately,  Mr  Gordon,  that  tales  are  nothing.  There's — in  all  respect  I  say  it,  air— no 
shifting  of  responsibility  in  these  matters.  Tales  have  advanced  that  Robert  pammon  in  this 
community  in  a  manner  that's  perfectly  astonishing.  Sir,  I  believe  they  would  elect  him  to 
office,  were  he  eligible.  Tales  I  what  could  they  do  against  a  man  like  me,  Mr  Gordon  ?  I 
am  a  member  of  the  church  under  grace,  a  leading  member,  sir ;  a  character  unimpeacbed ; 
have  given  greatly  to  the  poor;  and  never  missed  from  the  senriee,  unless  kept  back  by,aiek- 
aeMg,  or  something  unavoidable ;  have  suatsdned  tU»  c\iagnidtw  Vnt  ^vns%\  'wbaa  I  Qa  to  por- 
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ehaie  goods,  bear  the  higheit  tetttmonlali— the  blgbett^have  unlimiied  credit.  Talei,  indeed  t 
I  want  tivbe  your  friend,  Mr  Gordon.  I  trust  in  inercy ;  and  for  your  own  sake  you  will  not 
compel  tne  to  be  your  foe." 

*'  Will  you  at  any  rate  help  me?*'  said  Gordon,  in  a  tone  that  proved  he  had  not  much 
chance  of  operating  upon  his  fears. 

**  That  was  spoken  rightly,  my  respected  and  respectable  friend,  Mr  Gordon  I**  exclaimed 
Bronson,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  adjusting  his  wig—**  that  was  in  the  correct  tone.  The 
rumours  against  you,  sir,  I  never  have  believed ;  I  always  held  you  to  bo  an  honest  man,  sir, 
and  on  all  proper  occasions  I  have  said  so.  I  shall  say  so  again,  sir,  on  all  proper  oooasions. 
You  mu«t  not  bo  down-hearted,  my  friend ;  I  wUl  help  yuu— yes,  I  will ;  and  though  you 
should  bo  convicted,  Mr  Gordon,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary— <ion't  lot  any  angry 
feelings  of  the  moment  induce  you— nor  threats  nor  promises— to  say  a  word  against  your  true 
IHends— such  you  shall  And  me  to  be,  sir.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  Robert  Gammon's  popu- 
larity is  astonishing.  Hut  as  I  was  about  to  remark,  even  though  they  should  send  you  to 
the  penitentiary,  remember  the  governor  has  the  power  of  pardoning— ha  I  don't  you  see— 
•nd  some  men  that  you  and  1  know  of  have  influence.  Who,  I  ask  you,  was  the  very  last 
nan  in  this  prison — ay,  in  this  room?  Strong.  What  was  he  here  for?  counterfeiting. 
Was  he  not  convicted?  But  did  his  friends  despair?  Who,  I  ask  you,  Mr  Gordon,  got  up 
the  petition  for  his  pardon,  and  rode  this  county  night  and  day  for  signers,  and  got  him  off? 
They  bad  scarcely  got  his  head  shaved,  sir,  before  be  was  oflf.  Mr  Gordon,  that  individual 
•lirayi  sticks  to  his  friends." 

**  You  promise  me,  then,  to  do  what  you  can  for  me  ?"  said  Gordon. 
'*  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Bronson;  «be  discreet,  say  nothing  to  criminate  yourself  or  others;  for 
your  fHends  that  are  scattered  may  bo  caught.  Now  I  must  leave  you— I'U  have  some  clothes 
tent  to  you  by  our  charitable  society ;  at  least,  Til  get  a  friend  to  proposo  it,  and  I'll  carry  it 
through ;  I'd  speak  to  the  sheriff,  but  we  are  not  on  the  best  torros«-so  give  me  your  bund — 
God  bless  you  I  Why  don't  that  fellow  Pike  come ;  docs  he  mean  to  keep  mo  here  for  ever  ? 
There's  such  a  thing  as  false  imprisonment  I'll  learn  him,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  done  by  a 
gaoler  as  well  as  by  anybody  else,  l^e,  I  say,**  he  continued,  kicking  and  shouting  at  the 
door,  "  Pike.  O !  Pike." 

Slowly  the  stops  of  Piko  were  beard  echoing  along  the  passage,  and  then  the  unlocking  of 
the  doors  succeeded,  and  the  gaoler  stood  in  their  presence.  "  Hope  I  didn*t  keep  you  waiting 
much,  Mr  Bronson,"  suid  Pike  with  a  grin ;  **  but  I  stepped  to  the  'pothooary's  for  something 
tot  my  wife,  and  left  tho  keys  in  her  charge.     I've  just  got  back." 

**  Friend  Pike,  whenever  I  con  do  a  service  to  an  unfortunate  fellow-creature,  I  do  it— I 
think  it  is  tho  duty  of  all  of  us.  If  Mrs  Pike  wants  any  baby*s  clothes  cheap,  and  of  the  latest 
pattern,  ask  her  to  coll  over.  We  shanH  quarrel  about  the  time  of  payment.  Good-bye,  Mr 
Cordon,  be  of  good  cheer.  The  Lord  is  everywhere,  as  much  with  you  in  this  prison  as  he  ia 
B  the  sanctuary. 

So  speaking,  Bronson  withdrew,  and,  hastening  out  of  the  gaol,  loft  Pike  to  lock  his  solitary 
charge  up  at  his  leisure. 

After  glancing  round  the  room  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  peering  into  the  corner  and  at 
Gordon's  manacles  and  himself.  Pike  requested  him,  as  he  valued  the  comfort  of  his  bodily 
condition  so  long  as  he  remained  in  that  gaol,  to  cut  up  no  more  capers  with  his  fetters,  and 
not  to  laugh  so  loud  when  he  folt  disposed  to  merriment  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  just  to 
take  a  quiet  laugh  to  himself,  and  to  reflect  upon  Mrs  Pike's  present  "  hinterestlngsitivation." 
After  making  this  admonition,  the  affectionate  Mr  Pike  securely  locked  up  his  charge,  and 
Ibrthwith  repaired  to  tho  presence  of  Mrs  Pike,  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  boiom  of  domestic  fclU 
dty,  which,  it  appearetb,  may  be  found  even  in  a  gaol. 
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:  CHAPTER    XVI. 

Peocsbdim o  to  his  store,  and  giving  a  baity  order  to  his  clerk  concermng  certain  goods  vU^ 
he  expeeted  to  arrive  from  the  city,  Bronson,  with  hasty  strides,  left  the  viUage  and  hutmd 
to  Elwood's. 

**  Yes,"  he  soliloquised,  **  this  Gordon  knows  what  he  has  heard  his  comradea  say*  nd 
■omethiog  himself  besides ;  but,  I  thank  God,  there's  nothing  they  can  bring  home  to  nt.  If 
ibis  fellow  had  a  character,  and  his  comrades  h^  ditto,  they  might  do  it — but — that  ww  t 
Incky  thought  of  mine  about  Robert  Gammon,  the  little  rascal ;  but  as  it  is,  auppote  I  Al 
sell  them  goods  at  a  high  price— Pve  a  right  to  put  my  own  price  on  my  own  naercbaodlll' 
They  can*t  prove  any  passing  on  me ;  no,  no,  I  took  care  of  that ;  but  I  did  pass  it,  tboogh;. 
•and  if  I  did,  who  can  prove  the  intention,  the  '  quo  animo*  as  Squire  Lupton  says.  Yet  W$ 
gathering  round  me ;  it*s  gathering  round  me.  My  prospects  are  darkening— the  respeetible 
here  don't  receive  me  as  they  used  to — no,  Bronson,  they  don't.  I  have  made  my  mind  ^^  to 
it ;  I  must  and  will  have  that  girl ;  El  wood  dares  not  reAise  me — he  would  if  he  dare;  bal  I 
hold  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  Sarah  was  not  half  so  civil  in  her  reception  as  she  used  to  be^ 
not  half  so  civil,  the  last  time  I  saw  her.  I  shall  have  no  more  dilly-dally  in  the  matter  «H|^ 
her ;  she  must  and  shall  marry  me,  and  Elwood  shall  see  to  it.  It  was  lucky,  lucky— I  thaok 
God  I  saw  him — hey !  Bronson,  very  lucky." 

Thus  communing  with  himself,  and  turning  the  same  thought  over  and  over  In  hit  mlM» 
Bronson  reached  Elwood's  door  almost  unconsciously.  He  found  Elwood  in,  who  rec«i?pil 
bim  with  forced  cordiality,  and  invited  him  to  a  seat. 

**  No !  no  r  exclaimed  Bronson  impatiently ;  **  I  wish  to  speak  privately.  Isnppote  jotf 
Bleoeiswell?'* 

**  Tolerable.     She  has  been  quite  unwell." 

« Is  she  here  ?" 

<  Yes,  in  the  house ;  won't  you  see  her  ?"  asked  Elwood. 

I  <<  No  !  not  now.     Come,  walk  out  with  me,"  said  Bronson. 

\^**  Cant  we  speak  here,"  asked  Elwood,  seemingly  averse  to  leaving  the  house. 

«« No,  I  tell  you— no  !    Will  you  walk  out  with  me  ?" 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  heat,"  expostulated  Elwood,  and  taking  his  hat  from  the  floor  at  his 
feet,  where  he  was  ii;i  the  habit  of  placing  it  when  he  took  it  ofT,  Elwood  followed  Bronson  t# 
a  secluded  spot  behind  the  barn,  some  three  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  house.  As  tbs| 
talked  along  each  was  so  occupied  with  hb  own  thoughts  as  to  make  no  effort  to  keep  up  % 
conversation.  Bronson  walked  with  dogged  determination ;  and  Elwood,  as  if  he  feared  an 
interview  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  deny.  When  they  reached  the  spot,  BroBSoa 
broke  silence,  by  sajring  firmly— 

**  Elwood,  you  promised  me  long  ago  your  niece.  I  returned  last  night— almost  the  first 
words  I  heard  fh>m  my  clerk  were  that  she  was  attached  to  that  infernal — the  Lord  forgivt 
me— to  that  aristocrat,  young  Fitzhurst.     We  must  be  married  to-night," 

•' To-night!"  ejaculated  Elwood. 

**  To-i^ght,  or  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

*'  The  consequences— the  consequences  T  muttered  Elwood  to  himself,  and  then  he  sail 
aloud :  *'  Fve  told  you,  Bronson,  that  she  should  and  would  have  you.  I  had  tallcs  with  her 
sinoe  you  have  been  away,  and  she  is  not  so  averse  to  it.  It*s  a  lie— a  damned  lie,  about 
Sidney  Fitzhurst  and  her  being  engaged.  Such  a  thought  never  crossed  my  brain ;  and  I've 
not  seen  them  together.    It's  a  lie." 

«  Sb,  I  tell  you  it's  the  truth ;  Peg  Gammon  and  Bob  say  so,  and  they  got  it  from  that 
hag  Agnes." 

This  remark  did  not  produce  the  effect  upon  Elwood  which  Bronson  intended— >for  hif 
lace  brightened,  and  he  said : 

"  The  girl's  of  age,  and  if  she  will  have  him  how  can  I  prevent  It  V 
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'*'  "Win  have  him !  prefvent  !**  ejaculated  DrofisoD^  literally  gnashing  his  teeth.  «  Do  you 
know  your  fate  ?•— do  you  know  the  hemp  is  sptin  for  you  ?** 

Stung,  if  not  startled  by  the  remark,  Elwood  rejoined  with  courage  unexpected  by  his 
companion : 

"  An  alliance  with  that  family  would  prevent  the  consequences  of  any  alleged  cr—  deed 
done  so  long  ago,  and  of  doubtful  proof.*' 

<* Doubtful  proof!  I  like  that.  What  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes— doubtful  proof !—that^ 
something  new  under  the  sun.     Tou^ll  find  out  whether  th^  proof  is  doubtful  or  not." 

"  Bronson,**  said  Elwood,  **  I*ve  been  tiiinklng  much  over  this  matter  since  you  have  been 
*w«y.* 

**  9o  liave  I/*  ejaculated  Bronson. 

^Hear  me,  hear  me  V*  said  Elwood.  '*  Your  manner  this  morning  has  determined  me  to 
i^ak  out  plainly,  because  the  crisis  has  come.  God  knows  yod  have  hush-money  enough  x 
^aVe  a  mortgage  on  my  place  for  which  I  never  got  a  cent ;  I  have  lent  you  money  re- 
]i8atedly  which  you  have  never  pdd  me ;  and  not  content  with  all  that,  you  would  have  mo 
eompel  my  niece  to  marry." 

**  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  word— compel  !**  exclaimed  Bronson,  who,  nevertheless,  was  evi« 
jSmatiy  surprised  at  the  tone  of  his  companion  ;  for  though  sycophantic  enough  where  he  wai 
compelled  to  be,  Bronson  preferred  the  bullying  style  when  it  suited  his  purposes  as  weTI* 
^  Yon  most  do  it — you're  mine,  body  and  soul.  Ill  deal  plainly  with  you  since  you're  so 
plain.  She's  your  heir ;  her  property  you  have  used ;  a  law-suit  if  she  were  to  marry  another 
nught  deprive  me  of  this  ground  T'  exclaimed  he,  in  a  rage,  stamping  his  foot  upon  it— "of 
this  ground,  which  is  and  shall  continue  mine.  Why  should  you  escape  the  consequences  of 
crimes  which  have  given  others  to  the  gallows?  You  think  you  must  go  scot  free,  hey  I 
HUb  ground  and  all  you're  worth,  had  I  come  upon  you,  would  have  gone  to  fee  your  lawyers- 
•—every  cent  to  fee  your  lawyers — and  my  testimony  would  have  hung  you  as  high  as  Haman, 
notwithstanding — ay !  and  it  can  do  it !  Change  your  tone,  or  it  will  do  it.  The  prospect 
of  this  aristocratic  marriage  makes  you  blind  as  a  post  to  the  risk  you've  placed  your 
iMck  in." 

**  I'm  not  certain  of  the  risk,"  said  Elwood,  but  in  a  tone  that  began  to  falter. 

**  Run  it,  then !"  exclaimed  Bronson,  taking  advantage  of  it.  *'  Run  it ;  many  a  man  has 
ton  it  before.  Did  I  not  give  you  myself  the  life  of  Eugene  Aram  to  read  ;  see  how  long  ho 
trod  the  earth  with  impunity.  Look  at  that  general— a  general,  sir,  high  in  authority,  in 
British  authority,  who  whipped  a  soldier  to  death.  I  shall  add  another  to  the  catalogue  of 
knch  trials." 

■*  But  the  proof— the  proof  was  strong  against  them,"  rejoined  Elwood,  "  and  their  acts 
were  premeditated ;  mine  were  not— God  knows  mine  were  not." 

"  But  how'll  the  jury  know  it  1"  exclaimed  Bronson,  exultingly.  "  Not  from  my  testimony, 
1  assure  you — I  could  save  you  now  if  you  were  on  trial- 1  could  hang  you  now  if  you  were 
on  trial.  You're  a  man  proverbially  cruel  to  your  slaves — that^  the  point  to  start  from — I 
appear  before  the  grand.jury — I  say  that  I  am  a  religious  man— that  all  the  world  knows, 
of  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  character ;  I  state  that  a  feeling  of  mercy  towards  one  I 
hoped  would  become  a  usefhl  member  of  society  prevented  my  making  the  proposed  deve- 
lopement  before— but  he  is  not,  I  continue,  a  useful  member  of  society  -  reports  say  that  his 
tmkindness  as  a  master  increases.  My  conscience,  therefore,  compels  the  development.  I 
circumetantially  narrate  how  twelve  years  ago,  this  very  month,  I  was  passing  through  yOnr 
woods  to  the  mill." 

"  You  need  not  speak  so  loud,"  said  Elwood,  glaring  round,  but  fascinated  by  the  desire 
to  hear  what  Bronson  could  prove,  though  he  had  heard  him  recount  it  more  than  once 
before. 

**  I  was  passing  through  your  woods  to  the  mill,  it  was  an  early  autumn — I  think  I  have 
I  have  observed,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  Bronson  continued,  speaking  as  if  he  were  giving 
testimony,  to  produce  the  greater  effect  upon  his  listener,  "  and  I  have  been  led  to  observe 
our  autumns  from  this  murder — I  think  I  have  observed  that  they  are  earlier  now  than  for« 
merly.    As  I  was  saying,  passing  through  the  woods  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  a  hollow 
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about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  his  bouse,  I  saw  him,  the  prisoner  with  -one  -  of  his  riavcf^ 
named  Jessee ;  I  knev  him  well,  a  weakly,  gentle  creature."  ' 

**  He  was  not  weakly  or  gentle  neither,  by  G —  1*'  ejitculated  Elwood. 

"  Hear  my  testimony,**  continued  Bronson,  taking  advantage  of  the  other's  emotiea,  tad 
emphasizing  what  he  said  with  his  first  right-hand  finger  in  his  left  hand,  while  Elwood 
seated  himself  on  a  log  for  a  moment,  and  jumped  up  again.  *'  Hear  my  testimony,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  knew  him  well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  am  speaking  as  if  I  were  under  oith 

a  weakly,  gentle  creature,  loading  his  cart  with  fire-wood.   He,  the  prisoner,  ordered  JoiiM^ 

poor  fellow,  to  lift  an  immense  log  in  the  cart — it  was  an  ox.cart,  gentlemen,  and  the  log  wai 
80  large,  that  it  would  take  three  of  you  to  lift  it  ;'*  here  Elwood  looked  up  as  if  he  wire 
making  a  mute  appeal  from  the  falsehood.  **  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  feel  satisfied  it  would  take 
three  of  you  to  lift  it-*-Jessee  could  scarcely  move  it— his  master,  the  prisoner,  leaped  froa 
the  cart,  and  commenced  whipping  him  most  unmercifully  with  the  horse-whip." 

"  I  never  struck  him  but  one  blow,"  exclaimed  Elwood,  and  you  said,  yours^l^  at  the  veiy 
time  I  gave  the  mortgage,  that  you  believed  it  was  done  in  sudden  passion  without  any  deagi 
to  kill." 

**  First  impressions  are  almost  always  roving,**  continued  Bronson,  coolly ;  **  my  testiwioy, 
as  I  now  remember  the  shocking  event,  will  make  out  a  case  of  murder  against  yon  in  the 
first  degree'— a  wilful,  deliberate  and  most  cruel  murder  on  a  harmless  and  unoffending  slave. 
After,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prisoner  had  beaten  him  as  I  state,  he  ordered  him  agaiato 
lift  the  log :  he  couldn't  move  it — again  he  was  beaten." 

"  Why  didn't  they  hear  him  at  the  house,"  cried  out  Elwood  in  a  frenzy. 

"  His  master  telling  him  all  the  while  he  was  striking  him,"  continued  Bronson,  <*  that  if 
he  dared  to  utter  one  word,  he  would  kill  him  on  the  spot  When,  gentlemen  of  the  jorf, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  grew  wearied  with  beating  Jessee,  he  ordered  him  again  to  lift  the  k)g. 
How  the  poor  slave  exerted  himself— but  in  vain.  *  I'll  kill  you  then,'  cried  out  Elwooii^ 
*  you're  not  worth  your  salt ;'  and  so  saying,  he  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  a  billet  of  wood, 
and  beat  him  till  he  was  stone-dead.  I  could  sea  all  this  through  the  trees,  as  I  was  ad* 
vancing  towards  the  prisoner,  while  he  was  so  determined  in  his  purpose  that  he  never  evea 
looked  round,  as  I  discovered.  After  the  prisoner  was  satisfied  that  his  unfortunate  and 
unoffending  slave  was  dead,  he  dragged  him  by  the  feet  to  a  hole  a  short  distance  off,  fomed 
by  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  had  been  blown  down  by  a  whirlwind,  and  covering  the  body 
carefully  with  leaves  and  sticks,  he  drove  his  cart  home.** 

'*  I  never  hit  him  but  one  blow  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  Elwood,  wiping  the  cold  drops 
from  his  forehead,  "  and  that  was  in  a  passion,  with  a  stone.  You,  yourself,  helped  me  to 
cover  him  up,  for  yoa  came  up  at  the  moment— and  God  knows  that  I  have  suffered  enoogh 
in  mind  for  it,  and  how  much  did  I  pay  you  then,  and  since,  to  say  nothing  about  it :  it  has 
kept  me  a  poor  man." 

<*  I  have  a  memory  most  distinct  for  some  things ;  some  things  I  cannot  remember. 
What  will  be  tbe  further  testimony  in  this  case,  corroborative  of  mine  ?  That  some  boys— 
this  accounts  from  not  opposing  persons  gunning  on  your  place— that  some  boys,  in  hunting 
in  your  woods,  discovered  the  skeleton  of  Jessee.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  over  it— it 
was  pronounced  by  Dr  McVittee  to  be  the  remains  of  an  African ;  such  was  the  verdict  oif 
the  jury  of  inquest,  also  that  the  skull  was  fractured.  They  concluded  by  giving  it  as  their 
opinion/  that  the  bones  were  the  remains  of  an  African,  who  had  been  murdered  by  somo 
person  or  persons  unknown." 

Elwood  sighed  heavily. 

**  Furthermore,"  continued  Bronson ;  "another  point  which  you  never  thought  of,  sir, 
and  in  which  you  overlooked  yourself.     You  advertised  Jessee  as  a  runaway." 

•*  'Twas  by  your  advice,"  said  Elwood. 

'<  Such  will  not  be  my  testimony — you  advertised  Jessee  as  a  runaway,  and  you  described 
the  clothes  he  had  on  at  the  time.  The  buttons  were  peculiar,  you  stated,  of  his  jacket ;  they 
were  taken  from  an  old  regimental  coat  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  an  eagle  on  them.  Among 
the  bones  of  Jessee,  in  corroboration,  it  will  be  shown  that  buttons  were  found,  and  on  their 
being  brightened,  they  turned  out  to  be  continental  buttons — haj  you  forget  these  little 
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ihings  in  afi  tfubh  eases  fix  the  facts  in  the  jury's  mind,  and  fiuten  upon  the  prisoner  the 
Terdict  of— Guaty." 

**  I  will  see  her— you  shall  have  her  if  I  can  content  her !"  exclaimed  Elwood  in  a^ony, 
utterly  appalled  at  the  array  of  facts  and  falsehoods  which  Bronson  was  so  ahle,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  so  determined,  to  bring  against  him. 

**  Then  we  are  friends,"  said  Bronson,  taking  his  hand,  '*  as  we  have  ever  been,  with  but 
tlus  little  interruption,  which  arose  on  your  part.  I  will  not  call  on  her  this  morning.  Go, 
tethwith — you  are  in  the  right  peace  of  mind  to  extort  the  definite  promise*— let  the  mar- 
riage take  place  to-morrow  at  farthest.  I'll  see  her  this  afternoon.  Now — snow's  the  time." 
So  speaking,  and  leaving  Elwood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  Bronson  drew  his  hat  over  his  brow, 
and  taking  a  pathway  through  the  woods  hastened  to  the  village. 

The  facts  of  the  killing  of  J  esse  e  were  simply  these :  Elwood  was  a  man  of  uncon- 
trollable passions.  He  was  in  the  woods  with  his  ox-cart,  accompanied  by  Jessee,  wEom  he 
ordered  to  lift  a  certain  log  into  the  cart.  Jessee,  who  was  a  stubborn,  self-willed  negro, 
^d  not  choose  to  exert  the  strength  which  he  was  capable  of  to  lift,  at  which  his  master 
damned  him.  Jessee  answered  him  back  impudently,  and  without  a  moment's  reflection  he 
lifted  a  stone  and  felled  him  to  the  earth  a  corpse.  Bronson  was  passing  through  the  woods 
gunning — ^it  was  at  a  day  before  interest  had  taught  him  the  policy  of  joining  the  church ; 
he  was  a  needy  adventurer,  and  he  availed  himself  without  scruple  of  Elwood's  fears.  For 
the  suiii  of  a  thousand  dollars  he  promised  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  assisted  Elwood 
in  hiding  the  body.  It  was  afterwards  discovered,  as  he  has  asserted.  By  his  guilty  know- 
ledge he  held  a  control  over  Elwood,  which  grew  at  last  to  be  absolute. 

He  had  obtained  large  sums  of  money  from  him  at  different  times,  and  had  got  him  to 
mortgage  his  property  for  a  small  sum  to  a  third  person,  once  when  he  had  not  ready  casb, 
which  mortgage  Bronson  had  paid,  thereby  obtaining  an  assignment  of  it  to  himself.  Elwood 
never  had  had  the  courage  to  offer  to  forclose  it.  The  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  allying  himself,  through  his  niece,  to  the  Fitzhursts,  had  never  entered  his  mind,  and  on 
its  being  alluded  to  by  Bronson,  who  had  strong  suspicions  to  that  effect,  he  summoned  up^ 
the  short-lived  resistance  which  we  have  recorded. 

Elwood  repaired  instantly  to  his  house,  and  to  the  chamber  of  Sarah.  Utterly  unnerved 
by  the  threats  of  Bronson,  he  revealed  to  he^  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  perjury  which 
Bronson  was  determined  to  commit,  to  make  him  a  victim,  if  she  would  not  consent  to  be  his 
wife.  Throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  he  implored  her  to  save  him  by  marrying 
Bronson  on  the  morrow. 

Horrified  at  the  disclosure,  and  at  the  fiendish  guilt  of  the  man  who  was  willing  to 
oomiiiit  perjury  for  revenge,  and  consign  her  relatives  to  the  gibbet,  unless  she  would  wed  him, 
slio  could  only  say  **  I  will,"  when  she  fell  from  her  chair  as  lifeless  as  the  body  of  Jessee 
under  the  deadly  blow  of  her  suppHant. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Wb  must  now  transport  our  readers  to  New  York.  Qn  the  steps  of  the  Astor  house,  of  a  . 
bright  morning,  PInckney  was  seen  looking  upon  the  park.  Already  more  than  one  faik 
C3mosure  of  that  brilliant  city  had  dwelt  with  an  admiring  eye  upon  the  young  southerner, 
whose  graceful  form  and  handsome  countenance  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  chanced  to 
glance  at  him ;  and  there  were  few,  particularly  of  the  gentle  sex,  who  passed  by  unobservant 
of  his  gallant  bearing. 

Taking  the  arm  of  his  friend,  Matemon,  from  Charleston,  he  said : 

"  Let's  go  to  the  post-office.** 

**  With  pleasure,"  replied  Matemon.  "  Pinckney,  you're  a  lucky  fellow;  your  cotton, 
which  you  thought  was  going  off  at  so  great  a  sacrifice,  has  sold  at  the  highest  profit ;  your 
coffers  are  overflowing,  and  you  are  about  to  wed  one  who  will  not  only  add  to  your  abun- 
dance, but  whose  mind,  beauty,  and  heart  are  worthy  of  all  praise." 
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•*  ¥m^"  replied  Plnokoey,  «*  I  do  believe  in  the  laM  Mpert ;  at  least  I  hwt  fMand  a 
prize  that  is  beyond  the  caprices  of  fortune.** 

**  You're  a  loeky  felloir,  indeed  r*  eiclaimed  Matemon.    «  I  envy  yon." 
Arrived  at  the  post-office,  PInckney  received  Fatmy'a  packaf^  with  a  letter  Uroni  iMf . 
dale,  which  last  he  put  hastily  in  his  pocket,  and,  ttep^ng  aside  firoiii  his  Mmi^  irtlli  a 
levers  inqmtienoe  he  opened  what  he  tboufi^t  the  kfve-freighted  miseieii  with  a  IMK  all 

tie  ik>uld  not  oA  first  believe  the  evidences  of  hb  seness,  as  hfe  pemsod  F!Biiiiy*is  lamib 
^  note*    Twice  and  thrice  be  read  it  eie  the  foil  eonvietion  hapressed  itietf  apia  hii  MMiid 

Nerving  himself  with  self-possesslon,  PSnokney  took  the  arm  of  M8tMMni»  wk%  «tlf 
Tetfod  their  steps^  said  i 

**  What  news  from  Holly  ?   That  nrast  have  been  a  love4etter,  Phultney  t* 

«<  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Because  yon  stepped  aside  to  read  it.  The  lover  Is.Hke  the  mfser^lioooMlslii 
ttconnts  his  treasare  privately.**  ' 

<*  Ah  I  you  are  mistaken ;  this  time  it  was  no  love-letter.     Matemon,  I  have  ae«e  Isllin 

to  write— I  cannot  make  those  calls  with  you  as  I  promised*    Apelogfse  Iter  M^  #ffl 

3rou?'* 

'*  Yon  will  disappoint  those  ladies,  Pinckney.  Yon  had  better  go,"  rejoined  WH^ 
mon. 

"  Thank  you,  no.  I  have  a  letter  which  must  be  answered  by  return  of  poet  PB  iSB 
you  at  dinner.'*  So  speaking,  the  friend  departed.  With  a  curling  lip  and  a  ftrm  8tep«  wUdi 
concealed  a  whirlwind  of  emotions,  in  which  at  the  moment  wounded  pride  predoaunalii 
the  proud  southerner  proceeded  to  his  apartment.  Arrived  there,  he  ordered  his  serviattll 
^ny  hkn,  no  matter  who  called,  and  strode  the  room  for  an  hour  without  knowh^  that  t 
«Binute  had  elapsed.  Deep,  dark»  and  misanthropical  were  his  feelings — over  whiek^  Ukit 
sunburst  that  flashes  and  vanishes,  better  thonghts  came  to  be  crashed  in  the  moOMIttf 
their  birth. 

**  No  !*'  he  ei( claimed  as  such  an  emotion  crossed  him.  *<  No !  there  can  be  no  mistake  ia 
the  origin  of  this  communication.  It  is  as  mercenary  as  Mammon  itself— -as  mercenary  fl 
faefU  This  bright  dreamer  of  abiding  affection ;  this  fair  oreatore  of  e^hteen ;  this  k% 
lapped  in  fortune's  Savours ;  realisation  of  romantic  love^<-8he  who  would  have  daag  to  W^ 
as  she  avowed,  though  poverty  and  famine  clung  to  her,  has  thought  better  of  it.  1^ 
fortune's  gone,  she  thinks,  and  ^e  goes  too.  By  heaven,  I  wonid  not  have  believed  it  bet 
for  this  conclusive  testimony,  though  adond  of  angels  had  borne  evidenoe  to  the  iMt.  fm^ 
fool  1  thrioe  fooled !  0 1  what  a  dream  of  happineas  lias  mdted  from  my  anticipation.  TUi 
delicate  flower  had  the  serpent  in  it— not  taken  to  my  bosom  yet,  thoagh— 4iot  taken  to  M^ 
bosom — yet  for  better  and  for  worse.  Well,  though  they  think — they  must  have  done  it— it 
^^uld  not  have  been  of  her  own  heart ;  —  but  what  is  the  heart  worth  that  so  yiekis 
— though  they  think  I  have  lost  my  pelf,  they  shall  find  that  I  have  not  lost  my 
pride." 

Again  Pinckney  perused  Fanny's  note,  and  seating  himself  at  the  table,  he  hastily  wrote 
the  following  reply 


"  Mr  Pinekney's  com]^iments  to  Miss  Fltzhurst,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  retam 
«f  '  the  presents  and  letters  she  had  received  from  Mr  Pinckney.'  Mr  P.  retuMie  Miae  Fll»> 
hurst's,  and  asks  no  acknowledgment  of  their  reception.  While  Mr  Pind^ney  oengratalatss 
himself  that  his  supposed  loss  of  fortune  has  shown  htm  the  mercenary  notices  of  those  whom 
he  supposed  above  all  such  influences,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  the  eve  of  forming  so  dose 
an  alliance,  he  regrets  poignantly  that  the  facts  will  go  far  to  destroy  his  belief  in  any  human 
being's  disinterestedness.  In  justice  to  himself,  Mr  Pinckney  mutot  say  that  such  motives  as 
he  has  alluded  to  were  as  alien  to  his  heart  as  he  supposed  them  alien  to  Mim  FitshsMt^ 
Mr  Pinckney  re-echoes  Miss  Fitzburst's  remark,  tiiat  should  Mr  P.  and  Mim  Fitzharst#mr 
meet  it  must  be  on  the  foothig  of  enth^  strangers.  Mr  P.*s  only  regret  il^  that  their  ortghMJ 
^dissimilarity  of  character  had  not  kept  them  strangers."  . 
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Fanny  henelf  did  not  make  up  her  package  half  so  quick  as  Pinckney,  or  order  her  servant 
to  take  it  to  the  post-office  with  half  the  determination  with  which  he  dispatched  his  on  a 
similar  errand. 

Again  he  strode  his  room,  with  something  alpiost  of  fierceness  in  hi  s  eye,  like  one  who  has 
retaliated  upon  an  enemy.  Strange  this  balked  love  is !  and  how  in  the  hnman  heart  the 
flower  it  most  nurtured  wUI,  under  some  overwhelming  influence,  seemingly  turn  to  the 
deadly  Upas. 

Then  he  reflected  how  he  should  revenge  himself  further,  and  almost  made  up  his  mind 

that  he  wduld  instantly  return  to ,  and  offer  himself  to  Miss  Atherton,     Such  revenge 

Is  often  taken — if  that  can  be  called  revenge,  which  is  the  certain  proof  that  the  unwedded 
is  the  beloved  one. 

This  reaction  brought  to  mind  Langda1e*s  attentions  to  Miss  Atherton.  and  it  occurred  to 
him  to  peruse  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  his  friend.  He  did  so,  and  was  some* 
what  snrprised  at  its  contents,  which  ran  thus :— 

f*  At  Dear  Pincknet, — I  mean  to  make  this  bulletin  short :  the  agony  is  over  with  me  ; 
my  resolutions  have  suffered  a  complete  Waterloo  defeat.  I  am  caught  at  last.  I  have 
.datcrnnined  to  become  Benedict  the  married  man.  Like  him,  I  mean  to  laugh  at  all  those 
who  laugh  at  me.  Congratulate  me,-  my  friend — Bliss  Atherton  has  consented  to  draw  closer, 
and  make  indissoluble  the  bonds  of  relationship  already  existing  between  us. 

**  Yoor  letter  of  the  day  before  yesterday  informed  me  that  you  would  be  here  nez^ 
Monday ;  on  the  following  Wednesday,  I  propose  to  lead  my  fair  cousin  to  the  altar,  and  I 
aipeet  yoa  to  do  me  the  honour  of  officiating  as  my  groomsman.  When  we  bachelors  are 
caught,  we  speed  the  hours  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  As  you  see,  I  shall  be  married  before 
JOB,  wd  I  wont  tell  yoo  what  a  happy  man  I  am,  for  fear  that  your  remembrances  of  our 
Inrmer  conversations  might  make  you  smile ;  yet  I  might  do  so,  for  we  then  could  both  smile 
with  and  at  each  other. 

**  My  Ulr  cousin  sends  her  warmest  regards.  The  mistress  of  your  heart  I  have  not  seen 
Ibr  some  days ;  I  heard  yesterday  that  she  was  somewhat  indisposed.  You  hear,  doubtless,. 
of  each  minote  as  she  counts  it.  But  I  tell  you  this,  that  love  and  friendship  may  both 
combine  their  power  to  hasten  your  speed  to  our^ty,  and  to  the^^etings  of  your  friend, 

**  Richard  Langdale.*' 

*'  Fanny  indieposed,"  said  Pinckney,  with  a  return  of  tenderness ;  **  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  her  ?  Could  her  friends  have  forced  her  to  make  that  communication  to  me  ?**  No !  let 
AM  diimisB  her  from  my  mind ;  but  I  will  go  to  this  bridal ;  should  she  be  there  she  shall  see 
—aye,  and  feel — how  entirely  as  strangers  we  meet.  The  talk  it  will  make  1  I  thought  Lang- 
dile  was  coming  to  this.  I  wonder  if  she  loves  him ;  not  a  whit,  I  fear.  She's  a  splendid 
cvsednre.  I  should  say  that  I  am  victimized  all  round  the  compass — but  III  to  the  bridal—- as 
,  groomsman.     When  shall  I  be  a  groom  ?    Never— by  God,  I  hope  never  f* 

Pinckney  rung  for  his  servant,  and  desired  him  to  learn  when  the  conveyance  departed  for 
Iisagdale's  city ;  and  at  the  very  moment  he  made  his  last  remark  of  never  being  a  groom,  if 
his  heart  had  spoken  as  loudly  as  his  lips,  it  would  have  developed  the  fact  that  he  wanted  a 
good  excuse  to  be  near  Fanny,  if  only  to  show  her,  he  said  to  himself,  feeling  self-detected  by 
the  emotion,  how  entirely  as  a  stranger  I  shall  aet  towards  her. 

Here  his  servant  entered,  and  annonnoed  the  fact  that  in  half  an  hour  the  steamboat  would 
fliari.  Pinckney  ordered  him  immediately  to  get  his  baggage  in  readiness,  and  to  proceed  witl^ 
it  to  the  boat — but  he  scarcely  had  issued  the  order  ere  he  countermanded  it. 

**  Shell  be  certain  I  want  an  explanation,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  if  I  go.  MThat  if  she  does^ 
shell  soon  be  mistaken ;  shell  find  that  t  am  to  be  Langdale's  groomsman.  I  go-^I  go. 
Indisposed— 4he  may  not  be  in  the  city  at  alL  What  can  trouble  ?  I  don't  care  what  troubles 
toilllflo.'* 

And  with  this  misanthropical  reflection  he  harried  his  servant  off  with  his  baggage,  wrote  a 
liealy  ante  to  Mittemoo,  rsqiMstfng  Mm  to  Mow,  and  lefl|iing  into  a  hack  desired  the  driver  to 
hurry,  for  fear  he  might  be  left  behind,   j^ 


} 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL  I' 

Akd  the  sacrifice — Sarah  Grattan  had  consented  to  that  self-iacrifice  to  which  the  immolatioB 
of  the  Hindoo  woman  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  lord  is  as  an  hour's  suffering  to  a  liie-kNig 
torture.     She  lived  to  save  her  uncle ;  but  for  that  she  would  have  died  ere  she  could  have 
consented  to  be  the  wife  of  Bronson.    Oh  !  what  a  life  of  unmitigated  wre^hedness  rach 
a  woman  leads  linked  to  such  a  man !    Hourly  she  blushes  at  bis  manner,  appearance,  and 
character,  when  in  society.     Hourly,  when  alone  with  him,  how  she  shrinks  from  that  wantoo 
disregard  to  her  feelings,  that  downright  brutality,  which  even  his  moments  of  fondness  exhfliit; 
and  if  she  becomes  a  mother,  what  must  her  emotions  be,  bound  as  she  is  by  the  strong  tie  of 
holy  nature  to  her  child,  to  see  reflected  in  his  features  and  conduct  the  character  of  sndta 
jfatber!    Yet,  alas!  how  many  women  do  we  see  daily  in  society  who  are  such  taStreni 
victims  to  parental  authority  at  the  shrine  of  wealth ! — martyrs  who,  with  an  upheld  hope^ 
endure  to  the  last,  and  tell  not  even  unto  a  mother  what  they  endure !    The  pallid  ched^  the 
wan  temple,  the  drooping  eye,  speak  the  fact  for  them  to  an  observer,  while  ninety-oineontof  a 
hundred  remark ; — **  'Tis  a  pity  Mrs  So-and-so  has  such  delicate  health.  What  a  fine  booie  Ae 
has,  everything  that  heart  can  wish.**  At  that  very  time,  too,  to  add  to'  and  heighten  theglooB 
of  her  loveless  home,  maybe  with  a  Christian's  faith  she  is  praying  for  strength  to  overcMK 
some  blighted  affection  from  which  she  was  torn  to  be  made  a  living  sacrifice. 

Sarah's  uncle  had  scarcely  left  her  apartment,  after  extorting  her  promises  to  marry  Brom 
on  the  morrow,  when  aunt  Agnes  entered.  She  was  in  fact  met  on  the  steps  by  Elwood,  wha 
had  rushed  down  stairs  to  call  the  servants  to  the  sassistance  of  his  niece.  He  jeriud 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  told  Agnes  that  Sarah  had  fainted,  and  implored  her  to  hasten  to  her 
room. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  succeeded  in  restoring  her  charge  to  consctomiieif ; 
when  she  had  done  so,  she  insisted  upon  knowing  from  Sarah  what  had  troubled  her. 

<*  My  dear  aunty — I  am  sick — sick  ;  I  would  I  were  dead.  God  forgive  me  for  saying  fo^* 
said  Sarah,  reverently  throwing  her  wan  eyes  upwards.  ' 

"My  child,"  said  Agnes,  "it  is  the  sorrow  of  the  heart  that  ails  you — I  knowitalL 
Your  uncle  has  told  you  fironson's  threat,  and  you  have  promised  to  marry  him.** 

<<  Merciful  Father,  aunt  Agnes  T  exclaimed  Sarah,  starting  from  her  piUow,  '<yoa  wiDiiot 
betray  my  uncle.     Maybe  I  can  learn  to  like — to  like " 

<*  Child,  child  !'*  said  Agnes,  interrupting  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  "speak  not— from  ysv 
kindness  and  affection  to  those  who  do  not  deserve  it  at  your  hands — speak  not  a  falsehoed. 
My  beloved  child,  I  would  willingly  lay  down  this  aged  body  in  the  grave  to  serve  you.  How 
shall  I  do  it  ?  1  was  in  the  clump  of  trees  by  the  bam — I  overheard  their  whole  convemftion. 
Bronson  is  a  more  evil  roan  than  your  uncle.  I  expected  this  result ;  I  would  have  itepped 
forth  to  them,  and  threatened  them  both  with  the  law,  but  I  feared  they  might  make  way  witk 
you,  and  compel  you,  w^hcre  you  had  no  friends,  to  this  marriage,  which  must  not  be.*' 

Here  aunt  Agnes  recounted  circumstantially  to  Sarah  the  interview  between  her  unde  and 
Bronson,  which,  from  the  clump  of  trees  near  by,  in  which  she  had  stopped  to  rest  heradf  on 
a  visit  to  Sarah,  she  had  distinctly  overheard.  Sarah  buried  her  head  in  her  pillow,  and  wept 
when  aunt  Agnes  told  what  passed  between  them  with  regard  to  herself  and  Sidney. 

"  Tell  me,  child,"  said  aunt  Agnes,  when  she  had  concluded  her  narrative— "I  ipetk 
frankly— is  there  any  affection  existing  between  Sidney  Fitzhurst  and  yourself.*' 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  faltered  Sarah. 

"  Not  that  you  know  of,"  said  aunt  Agnes,  reproachfully  ;  •<  do  you  not  know  that  yoa  lOft 
him,  child?"  .  . 

"  Aunt  Agne%  aunt  Agnes !  what  avails  either  the  question  or  the  answer  ?— what  amlb  it  ?* 

^  Child,  does  he  not  love  you  ?    Do  you  not  know  it  ?** 
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^  Knoir  iU»iio,  no  I  I  thought  he  liked  me  once,  bnt— but— ** 

"  But  what  ?  8peak  to  me,  child ;  I  feel  for  you  aa  much  aa  the  mother  that  hart  you  oould 
feel,  were  ihe  by  your  side." 

'*  He  is  to  marry  Misa  Morcland.** 

*<  And  muit  it  be/*  said  Agnoi,  half  in  loliloquy,  **  even  my  fete  to  see  those  who  were 
bom  for  each  other  soporated,  and  by  suoh  cruel  circumstances? — Where  is  Sidney,  child?** 

'*  He  went  on  a  visit  with  Mifs  Morelaud  to  see  her  friends — ^maybe  to  Philadelphia— pre- 
vious, I  suppose,  to  their  marriage.*' 

'*  I  am  surprised  at  this — surprised !"  exclaimed  aunt  Agnes ;  "  I  had  other  thoughts ;  but* 
ofaild,  you  must  not  bo  made  a  sacrifice  to  this  Bronson." 

**  Dear  aunL  Agnes,  say  no  more  about  it.  I  would  not  bo  made  a  sacrifice,  but  to  save  my 
nncle — I  hnve  none  to  care  for  me  but  you ;  those  whom  I  thought  cared  for  me  are  indiffe- 
rtnt  to  me ;  my  life  must  be  short  and  miserable ;  at  least  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  now 
to  make  it  otherwise.  O  !  my  dear  aunt  Agnes,  pray  for  me,  ask  the  great  God  of  his  mercy 
to  give  me  strength  to  bear  my  bitter  destiny.'* 

<'  Child,  the  ways  of  God  are  just,  though  inscrutable  to  us.  My  poor,  poor  Sarah,"  she 
continued,  parting  the  hair  from  the  polo  brow  of  the  sufTorer,  **  when  I  have  held  you  in  these 
arms  a  little  infant,  how  many  scenes  of  happiness  hare  I  painted  for  you ;  how  full  of  sun- 
shine I  made  your  pathway  of  life,  and  does  it  end  in  this  ? — ^it  mu^t  not  be ;  my  faith  is,  that 
the  righteous  even  .here  shall  escape  the  snare  of  the  sinner ;  but,  child,  I  must  leave  you — I 
will  be  back  to-night." 

"  Aunt  Agnes,"  said  Sarah,  with  firknness,  "  do  nothing  in  your  love  for  me  to  injure  my 
uncle.  I  have  nothing  to  live  for ;  a  few  weeks  ago  I  thought  the  world  all  brightness  before 
me— but  now  I  have  nothing  to  live  for.  My  frail  frame  cannot  hold  out  this  struggle  long- 
Jet  roe  save  my  uncle  and  die.  1  am  most  miserable.  The  pang  here,"  said  she,  putting  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  **  my  marriage  with  Mr  Bronaon  can  neither  increase  nor  cure.  Maybe 
I  fhall  feel  some  relief  in  marrying  him,  froih  the  conviction  that  I  have  saved  my  uncle." 

Aunt  Agnes  gazed  on  her  charge  with  melancholy  earnestness,  and  repeating  that  she  would 
be  back  by  night,  she  left  the  chamber  and  the  house. 

With  a  step,  to  which  the  energy  of  her  purposes  gave  an  elasticity  and  firmness  beyond 
heir  years,  aunt  Agnes  hastened  to  Springdale,  and  to  the  store  of  Bronson.  She  found  that 
individual  in,  behind  his  counter,  dealing  flattery  on  a  bumpkin  customer  by  wholesale,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  retail  profit  of  a  sixpence  out  of  him  in  thp  sale  of  a  bit  of  ribbon 
for  bis  sweetheart.  Bronson  knew  that  his  customer  was  to  be  married,  and  his  own  approach- 
ing nuptials  made  him  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  articles  which  were  intended  for  the  bride. 

Bronson's  clerk  was  not  in,  and  aunt  Agnes  took  a  seat,  and  observed  Bronson  with  a 
Marching  eye  until  the  customer  was  served  and  had  departed ;  she  then,  in  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion of  what  she  would  have,  asked— 
^    "  Mr  Bronson,  are  you  to  marry  Sarah  ?** 

**  Sarah  !**  re-echoed  Bronson,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  taking  the  old  woman's  visit  for  one 
of  congratulation,  with  the  intention  of  coaxing  a  present  out  of  him,  ho  continued :  **  I  think, 
Mistress  Agnes,  that  you  might  have  said— it  would  have  been  more  respectful— Miss  G rattan. 
Yea,  it's  my  intention  to  make  her  Mrs  Bronson.  These  are  horrible  times— not  times  for  a 
man  to  get  married — profits  all  swamped  in  losses ;  but  her  uncle  insisted  upon  it— and,  I  sup* 
p^se— ha  I  ha !  you  were  young  once*  Mistress  Agnes— you  understand  these  matters.  I 
suppose  the  truth  was  she  prompted  him.'* 

**  She  prompted  him  I'*  said  Agnes,  scarcely  able  to  control  her  indignation,  "  but  what,  Mr 
Bronson,  if  she  did  not  prompt  him  ?** 

**  That,  Mistress  Agnes,  I  shall  .not  readily  believe.  What  did  you  come  here  for>  old 
woman  ?"  replied  Bronson,  regarding  her  sternly. 

'*  To  appeal  to  you  ai  a  man,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  marriage  with  Sarah  would  ba  the 
death  of  her.'* 

**  'the  death  of  her  I  lAdiei  don*t  die  so  easily,  old  woman.  You're  here— I  see  it— yott*re 
bere  fi«m  that  young  aristocrat,  Sidney  Pitxhurst— that  sabbath-breaker  and  raoe-groniMl 
Isunger.  He,  nor  no  power  on  earth  or  elsewhere— the  Lord  forgive  me,  I  mean  out  of  hea- 
▼SB— can  prevent  my  marrying  her.    So,  go  back  and  tell  him  it  won't  dju    ^V&s^  ^Hiii^MB& 
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i&ake  fine bd^  bat  tiii«  bir^^doot  ahrayf  lunre  the  bert  neitft,  Ha  f  Iwl  tiD  Mm  UmI,  old 
woman*  I  have  leeo  Ehreed— be  has  feen  hit  nteee — she  fixed  upon  te-merrow  msniBg^ 
nine  o'  clock.  I  should  have  set  the  evening^,  and  had  a  brilliant  party  of  itr-but  her  etjani 
preferred  private  marriage. 

**  A  private  marriagpe  f  *  exclaimed  aunt  Agnes,  rising  to  her  feet ;  "  Pll  bear  it  ao  leagcr— 
you  foul  disgraoe  to  humanity,  do  you  know  that  I  know  the  whole  plot  between  yoa  mi 
Ehirood  to  sacrifice  my  Sarah  ?  You  think,  or  you  pretend  to  think,  that  you  eaa  gim  hi» 
to  the  gibbet  for  the  slaying  of  Jessee.  I  believe  that  I  can  marry  you,  not  prmteiy,  M 
publicly,  to  the  penitentiary." 

'*  Me  r'  exclaimed  Bronson,  in  great  terror.  **  Mistress  Agnes-*I  doB*t  understand  yoi^ 
my  dear  madam-— you  jest." 

**  There  is  no  jest  about  H,  sir.  I  overheard  the  whole  conversation  behind  the  htn 
between  you  and  Mr  Elwtiod;  the  threats  you  used  to  make  him  compel  Sarah  Grrattan  Is 
'  marry  you.  The  whole  of  it — every  word.  If  he  is  a  murderer,  you  are  the  eecreter  ef  a 
murderer  for  money — extorted  money.  More  than  that ;  ray  house  is  by  the  old  mlU-4enely, 
but  in  that  lonely  place  there  has  been  transactions  with  coUnterfeiters,  if  I  mistake  not  I 
have  come  to  play  the  game  with  you  wiiich  you  played  with  Mr  El  wood.  My  siienee  ll 
purchased  upon  the  promise  that  you  see  Sarah  Grattan  no  more." 

"  Take  a  seat,  my  good  madam,  take  a  seat,**  said  Bronson,  in  desperate  alarm. 

*^  No ;  I  have  other  duties  to  perform,  and  this  one  is  first  and  peremptory.  Meke  ftt 
promise,  or  I  go  instantaneously  before  a  squire,  and  make  oath  to  all  I  know." 

"  What  do  you  know?  what  do  you  know?**  said  Bronson.  ** Let's  viaXk  down  thnegb 
the  village  to  the  common.     I'll  lock  my  door  and  go  with  you." 

Unnecessary  trouble,  Mr  Bronson  ;  I  would  not  trust  my  Ufe  there  with  you.  Do  yw 
promise  that  to-morrow  you  will  not  go  near  Sarah  Grattan,  nor  speak  to  her  of  manfagt 
again  ?    Man,  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  have  other  bosiness," 

*'  I—. I — my  dear  madam,  I  will ;  but  stop  a  moment." 

**  See  that  you  keep  your  promise,  then,**  said  Agnes.  **  I  shall  not  step  aBOtfaar 
moment." 

So  speaking,  aunt  Agnes  left  Bronson  to  his  own  reilections;  and  before  be  eonld  get 
round  his  counter  to  gaze  after  her,  with  the  uneertaSnty  of  a  gi^ty  mind  as  to  what  Hi 
pupose  was,  she  had  disappeared  behind  a  comer  dwelling,  on  her  way  to  HoNy. 

Fanny  had  but  a  few  hours  before  received  Pineknejr^  eommnnieation.  She  was  alnng  U. 
the  quick  to  think  that  Pinckney  attributed  her  dismissal  of  him  to  his  imputed  lorn  rf 
fortune ;  while  the  conviction  that  she  had  acted  too  haetOy,  and  the  reproaehes  of  her  o«B 
wounded  affections,  were  daily  growing  stronger  from  the  hour  she  hurried  off  her  senraat  tp 
the  post-office  from  Langdale's. 

"  What/*  said  she,  in  this  frame  of  mind,  "  what  had  his  writing  to  Miss  Atheiton  n  iMg 
time  ago,  when  he  was  so  young,  to  do  with  his  aflbctienfor  me?  It  bad  nothing  to  d»  with 
bis  heart,  or  his  character — nothing  to  do  with  the  love  I  bear  faim,~which  I  cannot— I  cannot 
conquer.  Petted,  and  petted  all  my  life — ^to  what  wretchedness  it  has  brought  me.  And 
then  to  think  that  he  should  attribute  my  conduct  to  his  loss  of  fortune.  He  had  nothing 
else  to  attribute  it  to — nothing  else.  I  am  degraded  in  his  estimation — for  ever  degraded. 
MTbat  slaves  this  self-will  makes  of  us.  Here's  fkther  and  aunt,  too,  asking  me  so  many  tor- 
turing questions  about  Howard— about  Mr  Pmckney— it's  Howard  no  longer.  I  wish  leorifi 
let  him  know— though  we  should  never  meet  again  on  earth— I  wish  I  could  let  him  kneir 
that  his  loss  of  fortune  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  How  meanly  he  must  think  of  me ;  and 
what  else  can  he  think  ?" 

Pempey  interrupted  the  sad  reflections  of  his  young  mistren  by  annomidng  to  her  that 
aunt  Agnes  had  called  to  see  her. 

**  Bring  her  up  into  my  chamber,  Pompey,"  said  Fanny,  rising  firom  a  low  stoof,  on  wbieb 
she  had  been  seated,  and  mechanically  adjusting  her  hair  and  dress. 

«■  Gitfld,**  said  mmt  Agnes,  entering  the  room,  and  taking  Fanny^  hand,  **  yon  lof/k  pal* 
loe  ^  wliat  has  eome  ever  yen  ghrls  T* 

'^PkJel  doir  mM  Fanny,  starting;  ^ Pn  very  wdl—no,  Pm  ne«  Terj  wdk     A«lf,f 
MMWvbeea  tbiakhg  «f  Awe  Lorell'B  ttofy,  esi^lt  wekea  ma  wlJ*' 
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«<  What  should  make  you  think  of  that,  ohfld?" 

,  ^  I  know  not.     We  can't  account  for  our  thoughts  always,**  replied  Fanny. 

**  Your  lover's  away ;  that's  it,  chfld,**  rejoined  Agnes.  "  And  now  1*11  give  yon  a  piece  of 
advice  J  avoid  the  first  impulse  of  wounded  feeling,  which  may  lead  you  to  mistrust  either  the 
ttffeetion  Or  the  conduct  of  your  lover  or  your  hushand.  It  may  estrange  you  from  each  other 
before  you  know  it.  And,  dear,  act  always  with  confidence  and  frankness  towards  thos^ 
and  especially  towards  him  you  love.  The  little  deceptions — harmless  coquetry,  ai  it  it 
called— which  women  sometimes  practise  towards  their  lovers,  has  made  many  a  lore  story 
A  tad  one." 

<*  Aunty,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  a  surprised  tone,  "  why  do  you  particularly  give  me  suok 
advice  ?" 
^  *<Beeause,  child,  I  have  observed  your  character,  and  think  it  necessaryi" 

'*  Not  the  last  part.  I  wish  my  dearest,  dearest  brother  would  come  home,"  replied 
Vluiny  ;**l  can  sit  on  his  knee,  and  tell  him  everything — all  my  troubles." 

**  It  was  he  that  I  wished  to  see,"  said  aunt  Agnes ;  *<  when  will  he  be  here  ?" 

**  We  expect  him  every  moment ;  he  has  been  detained  longer  than  he  anticipated.  That 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  letter  that  I  should  attend  to — really  I  have  neglected  his  requestt. 
Aunty,  you  stay.     O !  how  is  Sarah  ?" 

**  Sad,  child,  sad ;  why  don't  you  call  and  see  her?" 

**  I  have  been  sad  myself;  and  I  thought,  as  I  had  been  in  town  some  time,  that  Sarah 
afaould  call  and  see  me  first.     It  was  foolish  in  me,  but " 

**  Well,  child,  it  was  foolish,  as  you  say — call  and  see  her  to-morrow,  and  I  vdll  see  you 
lM>th  there.     It  is  getting  dark,  and  I  must  go." 

■**  No,  aunty ;  stay  all  night."  , 

**  I  cannot,  my  dear  ;  I  promised  S&rah  to  be  back.     To-morrow,  remember,  my  child.** 

•*  I  will.    Do,  aunty,  send  Pompey  to  me." 

So  speaking,  Fanny  shook  hands  with  the  old  woman,  and  she  withdrew. 

Pompey  made  his  appearance ;  and,  writing  a  hasty  note  to  Sarah,  she  enclosed  within  it 
a  letter,  and  bade  Pompey  mount  a  horse  instantly,  and  bear  it  to  Mr  Elwood's. 


CHAPTEll     XIX. 

Atmr  Agnes  stopped  more  than  half  an  hour  below  staSrs  after  she  left  Fanny,  talking  with 
^ftggy  Gammon,  who,  with  her  cousin  Bobby,  had  been  since  the  death  of  their  grand- 
mother inmates  of  HoHy. 

ynxen  she  left  Peggy  the  n^bt  had  set  in,  which  was  nothfaig  to  her  who  had  traversed 
the  spot  and  neighbourhood  so  often,  and  furthermore  it  was  a  bright  evening.  With  her 
Oifaid  absorbed  in  interest  for  Sarah  she  took  her  way  to  Elwood's.  She  had  not  advanced 
iuote  fhan  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  she  was  overtaken  by  Bobby,  who,  as  fast  as  his  lame- 
ness would  admit,  came  hastening  breathless  to  his  side. 

^  Good  night,  aunt  Agnes,"  said  Bobby,  as  he  limped  up  to  her,  '<  Cousin  Peggy  sent 
Ine  after  yon  to  be  company  home  for  you."^ 

«  Bobby,  that  was  not  neeeasary ;  I  have  weOked  these  woods  at  all  times.  My  boy,  go 
back  again ;  with  your  lameness  It  most  fatigue  you." 

'*  Indeed  it  don't,"  said  Bobby  quickly.  '*  Aunty,  what  did  yon  tell  mo  that  for  ?  I  have 
been  gunning  through  the  woods  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  don't  feel  th'ed  at  all." 

*<  Bobby,  I  spoke  in  good  feelfaig  towards  you,  my  boy.  I*m  always  fond  of  company* 
Did  you  get  much  game?** 

»     **  Yes,  aun£y,  considerable — eight  quails  and  two  rabbits,  and  only  missed  two  shots ^yes, 

an*  I  saw  a  big  bird— he,  he  I— that  I  like  to  ha'  shot  one  day— and  he  don*t  like  me  nor  cousin 

Peggy  neither.** 

,     •<  Who's  that,  Robert^  no  mischief,  I  hope.* 

^*  No,  aunty ;  it  was  only  Bfr  Brenson,  who  told  granny  once  about  toy  laughing  In 
■leeting.  I  saw  him  skulking  totmd  Mr  Ehvood's  Just  about  dark.  He's  brooding  over  some 
Afvlltry,  ra  bet." 
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"  Skulking  about  Mr  Elwood's !    Did  yea  speak  to  him  ?** 

'*  O  yes  1  we  spoke  together,  an'  be  soft-soaped  me  considerable ;  an*  advised  me  to  go 
home  'cause  the  night  dews— he,  he,  he ! — might  harm  me." 

**  What  else  did  he  say  1" 

*'  I  overheard  him  tell  Tom,  who  was  just  going  home  from  wood-chopping,  to  teU  his 
master  that  he  wanted  to  see  him  there.  I  stopped  behind  a  tree  to  fix  my  gun,  an*  be 
thought  I  had  gone  ahead." 

<<  Fwonder,**  said  aunt  Agnes,  "  when  Sidney  Fitzhurst  will  be  home. " 

"  Home!  he's  just  come  as  I  left  there— I  just  had  time  to  shake  hands  with  him»aDd 
hurry  after  you,  aunty." 

•♦  Then,  child  !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  **  we  will  turn  back.'* 

She  accordingly  returned,  speaking  not  a  word  to  Bobby  except  an  occasional  yes  or  no^ 
in  answer  to  him,  which  were  more  than  once  misplaced. 

Without  any  ceremony  aunt  Agnes  entered  the  room  where  Sidney  sat  with  bis  sister  oa 
his  knee,  and  his  father  and  aunt  beside  him,  welcoming  him  home. 

"  Mr  Sidney ! '  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  deep  emotion,  "  do  you  £ecl  an  interest  in  Sank 
Grattan  ?  " 

Startled  by  her  manner,  Sidney  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  replied : 

"/Yes,  aunt  Agnes — the  deepest  interest" 

**  Then  fly  and  save  her !  There  is  a  plot  between  Elwood,  her  uncle,  and  Bronson,  to 
compel  her  to  marry  Bronson." 

'*  Impossible  !'*  exclaimed  Sidney  gently,  but  quickly  removing  Fanny  from  his  knee,  aid 
8prm}|[ing  to  his  feet. 

**  Far,  far  from  impossible,"  exclaimed  Agnes.  '*  Sarah  thinks  you  feel  no  interest  in  her, 
and  to  save  her  uncle  from  the  consequences  of  the  disclosure  which  Bronson  can  make,  and 
from  perjuries  which  he  will  dare,  she  has  been  forced  to  consent  to  marry  Bronson.  Yomig 
man,  if  you  love  her,  fly  now  to  Elwood's  and  save  her." 

**  Love  her  !"  screamed  Miss  Rachellina ;  '*  think  of  our  family.'* 

'*  Son !"  ejaculated  Mr  Fitzhurst,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Sidney  sprung  to  the  door,  and 
in  a  minute  more  was  speeding  to  Elwood's  as  fast  as  his  steed  could  bear  him. 

Bobby's  remark  was  true.  Bronson  was  indeed  after  some  "deviltry."  When  Agnes  left 
nis  store  he  awaited  most  impatiently  the  return  of  his  clerk,  to  whom  he  stated  that  bnsineH 
would  probably  prevent  his  returning  that  day,  and  if  any  one  inquired  for  him,  to  say  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  city.  He  accordingly  left  his  store,  and  went  directly  to  Elwood's,  bol^ 
instead  of  entering  the  house,  he  lurked  about  in  the  confines  of  the  wood  until  be  saw  Ton^ 
whom  he  ordered,  as  Bobby  8tated,*to  tell  his  master  that  he  wanted  to  see  him. 

It  was  some  time  before  Elwood  joined  Bronson ;  his  guilty  fears,  after  an  Internal  resist* 
ance,  at  last  predominated,  and  he  sought  him  in  the  woods. 

"  Ah,  my  friend  !"  said  Bronson,  with  great  affected  cordiality,  advancing  to  meet  Elwood, 
"  I  sent  for  you  on  this  matter  of  which  we  discoursed  this  morning,  to  have  a  little  privattf 
talk  with  you.     Dispatch  is  the  word — ^your  niece  has  consented,  hey  ?** 

"Yes,**  replied  Elwood,  '* to-morrow." 

**  I  knew  she  would.  You  have  a  great  influence  over  her,  and  you  ought  to  have—bat 
dispatch  is  the  word.  Now,  while  she's  just  thhiking  of  it— now,  we'll  send  Tom  for  Squice 
Norris,  and  have  the  matter  ended  at  once.  I've  business  that  will  take  me  away  to-morrow, 
and  I  wish  to  make  all  square  and  right  before  I  go.*' 

Elwood  stammered  out  something  about  his  niece  not  being  well,  but  Bronson  replied  she 
might  be  worse  to-morrow,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her  that  night. 
Elwood  then  reluctantly  led  the  way  to  the  house.     Bronson  stopped  suddenly,  and  asked:  ;. 

**  Is  that  old  woman,  Agnes,  there  ?" 

«  No,**  said  Elwood. 

"  Ay,  that*s  right — she  is  an  old  hag,  and  must  be  kept  away ;  we  mu:;:!^  see  to  that:** 

On  arriving  at  the  house  Elwood  went  to  Sarah*s  chamber,  and  communicated  to  her  his 
interview  with  Bronson,  and  implored  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  *  • 

Stupified,  Sarah  could  say  nothing.  Taking  the  silence  for  the  consent,  Elwood  told  her 
that  he  would  send  for  the  squire,  who  could  perform,  according  to  law,  the  ceremony  as  web 
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as  a  clergyman.  He  then  withdrew,  and  dispatched  Tom  to  the  village  for  the  magistrate,  aft^r 
which  he  joined  Bronson,  who  acted  the  amiable  with  all  his  might,  but  whose  restless  fanpa- 
tience  would  not  let  him  sit  still  a  moment. 

When  her  uncle  had  left  her,  Sarah  sat  motionless,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  her  own 
.  existence.     On  her  maid's  entering  with  Fanny's  letter,  which  Pompey  had  brought,  she 
started  up,  and  glared  at  her  wildly,  and  then  laughed  hysterically  as  she  received  it. 

Sarah  tore  open  the  note  :  Fanny  asked  her  to  come  and  see  her,  and  stated  that  the  en- 
closed she  had  received  from  her  brother  the  day  before,  with  the  request  that  it  should  be 
handed  to  Sarah  immediately.     Fanny  further  said,  that  by  some  neglect  or  other  in  the 
,  post'Office,  the  letter  in  which  that  was  enclosed  had  been  detained  some  time,  and  that  it^was 
only  by  accident  she  got  it  by  her  aunt*s  seeing  it  among  the  list  of  advertised  letters. 

A  flash  of  unutterable  joy  broke  over  Sarah's  features  as  she  opened  and  glanced  over 
Sidney's  letter.  It  was  a  declaration  of  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  attachment,  expressed 
with  all  the  fervor  of  his  noble  and  manly  heart.  He  said  that,  contrasting  her  with  the 
fashionable  worldlings  around  him,  he  felt  impelled  to  write  to  her,  and  say  what  she  had  no 
donbt  seen,  in  his  manner,  when  they  were  together,  that  lie  loved  her  with  his  whole  souL 
He  trusted  she  was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  he  begged  her,  if  she  was  not,  to 
write  to  him  instantly  and  cure  the  disquietude  of  mind  which  he  could  not  but  feel  in  the 
loss  of  her  society.  He  said  she  was  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  and  all  he  asked  was 
to  devote  his  life  to  her. 

Wildly  Sarah  pressed  the  letter  to  her  lips,  while  tears  of  love  and  joy  and  pride  fell  thick 
and  fast  upon  it.  She  read  it  again  and  again ;  and,  when  night  closed  around  her,  she  placed 
it  in  her  bosom,  and  forgot  all  else  but  that  it  was  there,  and  that  he  who  wrote  it  was  atiU 
closer.  »-« 

These  emotions,  which  so  few  are  capable  of  feeling  in  their  intensity,  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  said  that  her  uncle  wished  her  to  come  down  stairs.  Without 
hesitating  a  moment  Sarah  complied. 

As  she  entered  the  room  where  her  uncle  and  Bronson  sat  together,  timidity,  which  was 
ker  greatest  characteristic,  seemed  entirely  to  have  left  her.  There  was  a  dignity  in  her 
maimer,  and  a  something  in  her  eye,  that  startled  both  of  them. 

Bronson  rose  wth  the  evident  hitention  of  oflbring  her  his  hand,  but  Sarah  folded  her  arms» 
and,  looking  towards  Elwood,  said : 

«« Well,  uncle?" 

**  Niece,"  said  Elwood,  without  the  capability  of  lifting  his  eye  from  the  carpet,  '*  I  have 
sent  for  you  that  we  might  all  speak  together  of  your  marriage  with  our  friend  here.'* 

•^  That,  uncle,  can  never  be  P 

*'  Never  be  !**  ejaculated  Elwood,  glancing  at  Bronson,  who  eyed  him  like  a  beast  of  prey. 

*'  Never  be,  uncle !  When  no  one's  happiness  but  my  own,  as  I  thought,  was  to  be  involved 
in  this  connexion,  I  yielded  for  your  sake,  but  with  the  conviction  that  I  could  not  long  survive 
k..  I  was  willing  to  die  to  save  you  from  the  cupidity  of  this  man.  I  will  give  him  whatever 
title  I  may  have  to  any  property  to  be  silent,  but  my  hand— never." 

**  I  see  it  1"  ejaculated  Bronson,  almost  choked  with  rage ;  '*  that  Pompey  has  brought  some 
.  message  from  'that  fellow  Fitzhurst." 

**  Is  that  true,  niece  V 

**  Undo,  you  have  a  right  to  an  answer ;  it  is  true.'*  _^ 

**  I  knew  it,  by  God  !'*  shouted  Bronson  ia  the  agony  of  his  rage,  forgetfUl  of  his  violation 
of  the  commandment. 

. "  Has  he  made  love  to  you,  Sarah  ?**  A  blush  of  the  deepest  crimson  mantled  for  a  moment 
the  pale  cheek  and  brow  of  Sarah  Grattan  ere  she  replied : 

•*  He  has,  uncle.  I  knew  not  his  regard  for  me  until  this  hour,  though  I  have  loved  him 
long.  Not  to  save  any  one  from  the  consequences  of  their  rash  impulses  have  I  a  right  to  do 
such  irrevocable  violence  to  his  confidence  and  affection  as  marry  this  man—* for,  O  God  1** 
exclaimed  Sarah,  with  an  emotion  which  she  oould  not  control,  '*  if  he  knew  but  half  my  love* 
no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  him  so  to  crush  me  in  heart  and  hope  Xor  ever  and  for 


ever." 


**  I  know  it  all— all— Sarah  r*  exclaimed  Sidney  Fitzhurst,  springing  into  the  room,  ani 


V 
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folding  her  to  his  h«art.  Sarah  uttered  a  foiat  cry  of  joy,  and  fell  Ufelesi  in  her  lorer*!  nrnk 
Sidziey  bore  bis  gentle  burden  to  the  sofa,  and)  while  he  wai  doing  all  be  ooald  to  reinatate  \m, 
Bronson  touched  Elwood  on  the  shoulder,  and  they  stole  out  of  the  hOQie  tOffstiiMb 


CHAPTER   XX 

Gokdon's  wife,  Catharine,  was,  shortly  after  her  visit  to  Misf  Atherton,  instituted  ai  her 
Miss  Atherton  had  formed  an  attachment  for  her,  which  aroie  in  Mme  mealiure  from 
slight  similarity  of  character  which  had  once  existed  between  them.     Now  it  was  no 
*   apparent,  for  Catharine's  love  for  Gordon  and  Jong  consequent  suffering  had  entirely 
the  spirit  of  coquetry  and  love  of  dominion  which  had  once  possessed  her. 

Happy  in  abundant  spirits,  and  in  her  situation  near  one  she  loved  and .  reapeetad, 
rine  was  wont  to  assist  at  her  mistress's  toilet,  when  she  delighted  to  expi^ate  upoo  tht 
number  of  the  Iady*s  triumphs  to  a  not  uopleased  ear.  While  Miss  Atherton  was  not  avm 
to  the  recital  of  her  own  conquests,  it  pleased  her  to  draw  forth  her  maid  upon  her  owm,  md 
in  this  way  she  learned  the  depth  of  Catharine's  afiection  for  Gordon. 

After  Gordon  married  Catharine  she  left  the  service  of  Miis  Atherton,  and  the  namiiit 
which  she  gave  her  of  her  leaving  Europe  and  finding  Gordon  in  the  United  Statei»  b  pm* 
cisely  as  it  occurred.  Miss  Atherton  had  not  been  forgetful  of  her  promise  to 
She  got  Langdale  to  employ  Mr  Mason  in  his  case— that  gentleman,  however,  rem 
the  spirit  of  candour,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  professional  service  whatever  wnddbi 
of  any  avail  in  rescuing  him  from  what  he  could  not  but  say  would  be  merited  puniihinwt 

Miss  Atherton  told  Catharine  what  Mason  said,  but  it  only  increased  her  sadneaa  of  ipirilib 
and  she  begged  her  mistress  to  suflbr  her  to  see  Gordon.  To  this  Miat  Atherton  relaaMHlif 
consented,  and  Catharine  took  a  seat  in  a  stage  which  went  to  Springdale  every  other  daft 
promising  to  return  with  it. 

Catharine's  feelings  were  so  absorbed  m  her  interest  for  Gordon  th^t  she  noticed  notiUil 
on  her  way,  except  tbe  lagging  paces  of  the  horses  up  the  rough  unpaved  hiiiiL  Sha  bare  • 
letter  from  Mr  Mason  to  the  sheriff,  requesting  him  to  admit  her  to  the  cell  of  Gordon.  flM 
found  an  immense  concourse  of  people  in  Springdale  who  had  convened  for  tbe  p«iy»ff  ^f 
holding  a  political  meeting.  With  great  difficulty  in  the  afternoon  she  gained  the  ear  of  tki 
sheriff,  who  had  given  orders,  on  learning^  that  Bronson  had  visited  Gordon,  to  admit  no  ene 
to  him  without  his  written  permit.  Bearing  the  mandate  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  lair« 
she  repaired  to  the  prison  door  whence  she  had  been  roughly  driven  by  Pike,  and  on  s! 
him  the  sheriff's  order,  was  most  graciously  admitted. 

Pike*8  domestic  cares  restrained  his  garrulity  ;  and,  opening  the  cell  of  Gordon  just 
ciently  for  Catharine  to  enter,  without  saying  a  word  he  turned  the  keys  on  her,  and  hasteanl 
to  the  side  of  his  wife. 

Gordon  lay  upon  his  mattress  on  his  prison  floor  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxication.  Throi^ 
the  window  where  Bobby  had  conversed  with  Pompey,  as  our  readers  may  remember  what 
his  grandmother's  funeral  went  by,  an  accomplice,  Tom  Fenton,  who  had  secreted  himself  fai 
the  woods,  and  who  had  been  met  by  Bronson  on  his  visit  to  Elwood,  and  informed  of  Gep* 
don's  situation,  had  conveyed  to  him  brandy,  and  tools  wherewith  to  effect  bis  escape.  Faslon 
was  induced  to  do  this  at  great  risl(  to  himself,  from  the  fear  that  Gordon  would  inform  npon 
them ;  and  from  the  fact  that  he  was  without  any  of  their  booty  himself  and  was  entirsif 
destitute,  and  with  tlie  hope  that  through  Gordon  he  might  be  supplied.  Bronson  had 
him  a  few  dollars,  pretending  it  was  a  charitable  relief^  though  they  both  understood 
other,  and  that  the  money  was  in  aid  of  Gordon's  escape. 

Gordon's  stillness  since  he  had  obtained  the  liquor  had  induced  Pike  to  beliera  iM 
he  had  become  more  reconciled  to  his  situation,  which  made  the  gaoler  less  wary,  .b- 
stead,  however,  of  instantly  setting  about  preparing  the  means  of  esoaping,  Gordon*  ai> 
soon  as  the  brandy  was  given  turn,  drank  deeply,  and  had  been  partially  hitoaicatad 
since. 

As  Gordon  lay  in  drunken  sensuality  in  a  dark    comer  of  his  cell,  bis  wife  oonid 

jwp  h/m,  owing  to  the  oontrait  of  the  UtUe  light  wiiVvm  U>  Wu&  ^vc«  w^tibuant  whidi 

had  just  left.     Several  times  she  ejaculated,  **  16hn\  dew  SoVvnr  >tttlw^  %\a  v^^Am  \n 
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Ht  hftd  obMnred  her,  howtf  «r,  fro»  tb#  ftnt  i  and  b«d  bis  ejm  iscd  on  hir  ia  ■£«& 


**  Come  at  last,  haye  yon  V*  be  growled  out,  raising  himself  upon  his  arm,  and  frownfaig 
on  her  with  a  ferooioaa  stare. 

**  John,  I  come  as  soon  as  I  could.     How  are  you,  John.— dear  John,  afait  you  wall  V 
**  Well ;  by  God !    Do  yon  expeot  a  man  t«  be  well  here?  hare  you  got  any  money  ?*J 
**  Yes,  John ;  here's  fi?e  dollars." 
"hit  counterfeit?** 
«  No,  John,  no." 

.  **  Then  gire  it  to  me.     Til  have  no  counterfeits  i  yonVe  mined  me  by  oonnterfeits. 
That's  the  way  Ross  got  me." 

"  John,  Mr  Mason,  the  lawyer,  will  attend  to  your  case.  I've  seen  him  and  talked  to  bia 
about  you." 

**  Ha  1  will  he,?—* that's  right ;  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me." 

"  I  think,  John,*'  she  continued,  "that  I  can  interest  Mr  Pinekney  for  yon  too." 

**  Blast  him  T'  exclaimed  Gordon ;  *'  come  closer — let  me  whisper  to  you.*' 

Catharine  submissively  took  a  seat  by  Gordon  on  the  edge  of  his  mattress. 

**  He's  the  chap,  if  you  must  know  it,  who  had  my  twin  brother  punished  for  robbing  him 
—4ny  twin  brother — he  just  made  him  deliver  in  the  streets  one  night— never  touched  a  hair 
o  his  head— but,  no  matter,  I'll  do  for  him  yet  if  I  can  get  out  of  this  scrape." 

**  Yes,  John ;  and  was  that  the  reason,"  replied  Catharine,  "  that  you  made  me  take  his 
Hkenois  from  Miss  Clara?" 

*'  No ;  I  got  that  for  that  Italian  woman  who  loyed  him  i  she  paid  me  well  for  it,  bat  whatls 
It  to  yoa  ?    What  about  the  locket,  hey  ?" 

"  Nothing,  John,  nothing ;  I  thought  I'd  ask  you.  1  think  Miss  Clara  Atherton  woold  do 
something  for  you  too^  John." 

^  Would  she— ah  {  do  you  think  she  would?"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  eagerly  catching  at  the 
thought.  *'  Tell  me— -I  know  it,  she's  privately  married  to  Mr  Ashley,  so  she  ran  off  to  this 
«oinitry ;  she  don't  want  it  known,  hey  ?" 

**  Never,  John ;  never  f*  exclaimed  Catharine. 

**  I  heard  so,"  rejoined  Gordon ;  **  I  called  to  see  her  to  sell  a  horse  to  her,  and  meant  to 
taiA:  round,  but  she  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  I  left  her. '  Think  she  will 
hdp  me  ?    There  was  something  wrong  there.",' 

"  Mr  Ashley  foogfat  with  another  gentleman  on  her  account,  and  was  killed ;  that's  all. 
Mm ;  John — I  wish,  O !  I  do  wish— that  you  conld  get  out  of  this.     She  says        " 

**  You've  seen  her  1"  said  Gordon,  in  a  low,  compressed  tone. 

*  I  have,  John." 

-*«  What  did  she  say  V  he  replied,  in  a  manner  meant  to  be  insinuating. 

•o  Why,  John — O  God!  but  111  tell  the  truth— that  Mr  Mason  says  there's  not  much 
•chance  for  you,  John— but  there  is,  there  is  s  111  see  them  all,  and  beg  for  you— court,  jury, 

aH- 

«  No  chance !  where  do  you  live?  you're  dressed  well ;  see  how  I  look.     Where  do  you 

live?" 

^I  live  vrith  Miss  Clara,  John,**  repUed  his  wife.  In  a  deprecating  tone,  alarmed  at. the 
■angry  earnestness  with  which  he  asked  his  questions. 

•*  Live  with  her,  and  she  my  enemy ;  and  I  here  1"  he  exclafaned,  grasping  her  wrist  with 
gsanacled  hands,  and  maddened  with  drnnkenness  and  rage. 

«  John,"  she  said  imploringly,  in  a  low  voice,  "do  me  no  wrong  here,  it  will  only  injure 
ywu    John— they'll  know  it,  it  will  make  your  case  worse." 

**  Worse  I  yon  have  betrayed  me ;  yon  told  your  Miss  Clara  about  the  locket." 

••John,  but  it  was  for  your  sake."  , 

••  Ha  1  for  my  sake,  my  sake !"  he  muttered,  pressing  her  to  the  floor  with  his  hand  upon 

Iter  throat.  __ 

M  John,  when O  God  1  dont  kill  me,  John.     I— I !  help— I— for  the  love  of  mercy." 

"    As  Catharine  ejaculated  her  mortal  terror,  Gordon  pressed  her  throat  the  ti^htftv  \^^%^K»i& 
thai  she  wonld  be  oreiheard  giving  logour  to  his  revenge. 
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She  gathered  her  whole  strength,  and  succeeded  in  disengaging  liis  hand  from  her  Ihroiitt.  ' 

"John,  this  is  not  hanging  matter,  this  counterfeiting ;  you.  may  escape  if  yon  don't  mmder 
me,  John." 

As  she  spoke  she  half  arose,  and  got  her  body  from  the  bed.  He  seized  her  this  Instant  by 
the  arm,  and  jerked  her  down  with  such  violence  as  to  strike  her  head  with  stunning  force 
upon  the  floor.  Gnashing  his  teeth  with  demoniac  hate,  and  with  a  momentcu*y  supemstnral 
strength,  arising  from  his  fury  and  the  brandy  he  had  swallowed,  he  twisted  the  iron-bar  which 
joined  together  the  manacles  on  his  wrists  round  her  throat,  and  palsied  by  the  effort  feU 
prostrate  by  her  side. 

The  scene  of  that  horrible  night,  when,  inliis  excited  fancy,  he  sold  himself  to  the  evil  ooe^ 
now  revived  like  a  fearful  reality  in  the  brain  of  Gordon,  and  he  heard  Ross  laugh,  and  the 
tempter  claim  him* 

In  accents  almost  inarticulate  from  intoxication  and  guilt,  he  called  on  his  wife  again  sad 
again  to  look  at  him  and  smile ;  and^he  tried  to  loosen  the  bar  from  her  throat,  and  he  begged 
her  to  pray  for  him ;  and  he  put  his  ear  to  her  lips,  and  heard  no  voice,  and  felt  no  breath. 
Cursing  her  again,  he  twisted  the  bar  closer,  and  sank  senseless  on  her  bosom ;  that  boson 
which  bad  always  cherished  him,  and  where  he  lay  her  murderer. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

■* 

Tbs  cry  ran  through  the  streets  of  Springdale  just  as  the  sun  was  setting — so  different  i 
setting  sun  to  the  two— that  Gordon  had  murdered  his  unoffending  and  confiding  wife. 

The  crowd  forgot  their  excited  talk  of  politics,  and  rushed  in  wild  horror  to  the  gaol  The 
sea  of  heads  around  moved  like  the  waves  when  the  storm  strikes  them. 

**  Lynch  him !  Lynch  him  !'*  was  the  shout  from  a  thousand  turbulent  voices. 
.  The  cry  for  summary  justice  reached  the  appalled  prisoner  in  his  cell.  Pike,  not  witliost 
calling  in  assistance,  had  succeeded  in  freeing  the  throat  of  the  woman  from  the  twisted  hit 
of  the  manacles  which  bound  it  closer  than  a  halter ;  she  was  stone  dead,  .for  it  was  aoie 
than  an  hour  after  Pike  locked  her  in  that  fatal  apartment  ere  he  returned.  A  conmer's 
inquest  had  been  instantly  summoned,  and  the  verdict  was  t — Wilful  murder  against  Goidso. 

Gordon  begged  Pike,  who  stood  beside  him  as  the  crowd  gathered,  swarmed,  and  shouted 
without,  to  let  him  see  the  body  of  his  wife. 

**  She's  not  dead  !*'  he  exclaimed ;  "they  can't  prove  it  on  me;  let  me  see  her."    . 

"  She^s  as  certainly  dead  as  you  are  certain  to  be  damned,"  said  Pike,  *'  or  hanged ;  n^ 
that  you'll  be  without  judge  or  jury." 

"  They  dare  not ;  they  dare  not  !'*  said  Gordon,  covering  his  head  in  his  bed-clothes,  to 
shut  from  his  senses  the  loud  cry  of  "  Lynch  him  f  which  now,,  in  accumulated  wOdnessand 
strengthening  purpose,  rung  forth  on  the  ear  of  night,  and  over  the  hitherto  peaceful  viUife^ 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  who  had  gathered  in  dark  masses  round  the  gaol." 

*'  They're  breaking  in  upon  us  V*  exclaimed  Pike,  frightened  at  the  thundering  at  the  gml 
doors  which  now  took  place,  and  the  stem  demand  to  give  up  the  murderer. 

Door  after  door,  with  steady  determination,  was  crushed  in  by  the  mob.  The  sheriff  had 
endeavoured  to  curb  them ;  but  had  been  hustled  off  by  them  with  threats  against  hia  life. 

*'  I  couldn't  get  out,"  said  Gordon,  lifting  his  head  from  the  mattress; "  how  can  they  get  in?^ 

"  They've  got  in  T'  shouted  Pike,  hastily  leaving  the  prisoner  alone.  *<  I  must  look  after 
my  family — place  or  noplace."  Gordon  quailed  beneath  the  frowning  men  who  had  climbed 
up  to  his  prison  window,  and  were  scowling  at  and  cursing  him. 

He  called  on  Pike  not  to  leave  him,  but  in  vain.  The  crowd,  with  lighted  candles  and 
torches  flashing  to  and  fro  over  their  heads  and  against  the  prison  walls,  had  entered,  the 
passage,  where  they  met  Pike,  and  demanded  him  to  show  them  the  room  of  the  murderea*. 

He  pointed  it  out,  and,  unable  to  break  through  them,  crouched  in  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
ceK  doors.  They  pressed  past  him  with  the  fierce  fury  of  so  many  fiends,  and  entessd  thfi 
cell  of  the  murderer.     Gordon  begged  them,  for  mercy's  sake,  to  spare  him. 

**  You  did  not  spare  her  I"  cried  yeveral  of  them,  seizing  him. 

«'  Ha,  Hall !  I  know  you  !'*  cried  Gordon  to  the  tavern-keeper,  at  whose  home  Roai  bad 
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•mtted  him,  and  who  wai  trying  to  idb  a  good  name  by  lynohbg  hit  former  comrade  ;  *'  I 
know  you— you're  a ** 

'*  No  murderer !"  shouted  Hall,  leaping  upon  him.  Gordon  struggled  with  terrific  energy; 
but,  manacled  as  he  was,  he  was  soon  overpowered,  and  dragged  like  a  beast  into  the  streets 

Here  Gordon  made  a  stem  struggle ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  fetters,  broke  loose  from  the 
mob.  He  sprang  at  Hall,  and  with  one  blow  felled  him  to  the  earth ;  the  iron  on  his  wrist 
fracturing  the  skull  of  bis  captor.  The  crowd  stood  back,  frightened  by  his  desperation.  He 
here  s<fw  Robert  Gammon,  and  putting  his  feet  together,  so  as  to  leap  with  his  prison  in* 
Gumbrances,  ^he  made  at  the  boy,  who  stood  looking  at  him  in  pity— not  anger.  Bobby 
•topped  aside,  and  avoided  the  blow  aimed  at  him.  At  this,  Gordon  turned  on  Hall,  and 
again  preparing  himself  for  a  leap,  he  jumped  with  all  his  might  on  his  prostrate  form.  At 
this  moment  a  large  stone,  thrown  by  one  of  the  by*standers,  felled  Gordon  to  the  earth  i  but 
he  recovered  himself. 

The  inflictors  of  summary  justice,  at  this,  gathered  close  to  him ;  impelled  rather  by  the 
erowd  around  them  than  by  their  own  desires,  which,  however  bloodthirsty,  were  rendered 
for  the  moment  powerless  by  the  desperation  of  their  prey.  They  seemed  like  so  many  hounds,, 
shrinking  from  the  fury  of  a'  stricken  tiger.  Another  missile,  hurled  at  Gordon,  laid  him 
•peechlcss  before  them.     They  then  seized  him.     Some  cried  out : 

•*  Let's  hang  him  on  the  hustings !" 

**  No,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  candidates  who  had  made  the  last  speech  there,  **  that  would 
degrade  the  freedom  of  elections ;"  and  he  was  about  making  an  oration  over  Gordon,  like  that 
of  Mare  Antony  over  Cassar,  though  certainly  not  with  his  intentions,  when  Gordon  raised 
himielf  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  the  speaker  retreated  in  affright. 

*'  Let's  bum  him  T  cried  out  another,  a  carpenter ;  **  let's  burn  him  on  the  common ;. 
there's  plenty  of  shavings  at  my  shop  P*  ^ 

\  *^  Unnecessary  oraelty!"  shouted  a  butcher  ;*<  knock  him  on  the  head  at  once,  and  end 
the  matter." 

**  Gentlemen,"  protested  Squire  Norris,  who  thought  of  the  foe  he  should  obtain  for 
committing  him,  rather  than  of  his  offence  on  the  violated  majesty  of  justice,  **let  the  law 
take  its  course :  bring  him  before  me,  and  I'll  commit  him  fully— there's  no  bail  In  these 
eases— and  I'll  commit  him  fhlly  for  the  mnrder." 

0y  this  time  Gordon  recovered  himself  somewhat  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  flung 
his  hands  wildly  around  him.  Just  as  he  lifted  his  hands  to  wipe  away  the  dust  and  blo<^ 
fh»m  his  face,  he  was  struck  violently  with  a  club*  He  sprang  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  blow,  and  uttered  so  piercing  a  cry  of  mingled  despair  and  rage,  that  the  crowd  recoiled 
from  him  for  many  feet;  while  their  candles  and  torches  waved  rapidly,  and  many  behind 
were  prostrated  by  the  recollers.  Gordon  now  stepped  back,  unable  to  keep  his  feet  from 
exhaustion,  though  still  gazing  round  on  the  crowd  in  horror  and  hate,  with  his  face  bloody, 
and  his  hands  raised  to  protect  his  head. 

**  You're  doing  the  very  act  he  has  himself  committed,**  cried  out  a  humane  individual 
trying  to  press  through  the  crowd  to  the  protection  of  the  murderer.  He  was,  however. 
Jerked  violently  back  by  the  more  sanguinary. 

**  Don't  kill  him  at  once  V*  exclaimed  Thomson,  Pompey's  old  enemy,  who  had  an  ama* 
tour's  love  for  the  use  of  the  horse-whip  upon  human  flesh,  with  an  old  stager's  practice,  aa 
each  and  all  of  his  slaves,  male  and  female,  could  testify  by  the  mean  exhibition  of  their  per- 
sons, and  who  was  perhaps  desirous  of  seeing  the  different  efibcts  of  the  lash  upon  a  white  and 
black  skin—'*  Don't  kill  htm  at  once !  strip  him  naked,  and  tie  hhn  with  his  arms  round  a  tree, 
and  let  me  operate  upon  him ;  I'll  whip  quickly  a  Ihll  confession  out  of  him,  or  he  shall  leave 
his  hide  behind  him  and  climb  the  tree.** 

<*  Thompson,  you'd  better  clear  out  r*  exclaimed  Bobby  to  him  with  a  kindling  eye,  stepping 
up  to  his  side,  "  or  you  may  catch  what  you  don't  like  yourself.*' 

**  Gentlemen— my  Mends  r*  shouted  Thompson,  **  this  boy,  Bob  Gammon,  wants  to  stay 
the  course  of  Justice— let's  give  him  a  taste  of  the  horse- whip— Ob,  Lord !  let  me  operate* 
let's  take  him  to  taiy  woods— 1*11  show  you.** 

•*  Do  you  object  ?"  said  a  man,  taking  Bobby  by  the  collar. 

•«  I  do,**  laid  the  boy  firmly,  releasing  hit  gripe. 
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word." 

*  Renember  the  woods  yoaraeir,"  said  a  voice  nearto  Wm,  while  the  raat  were  teo  kts; 
fipon  their  purposes  to  hear  or  heed  the  byplay.    A  Uriend  of  Bobby  led  hfaa  cway. 

*«  Hang  the  murderer  upon  the  sign  post,"  caUed  out  a  fHend  of  HalTs^  potetlng  to  flnto* 
a  tavern  which  stood  near  by. 

«<  Ten  shan't  make  a  gallows  of  my  sign,"  crfed  the  publiean,  attemptliig  to  imM  tbe  ^ 
•termination  of  the  crowd,  who  had  assisted  whh  a  yell. 

«  Here's  a  rope  T  shouted  the  friend  of  Hall,  who  had  once  professed  friendiidpfiNr  Gofdoil^ 
«nd  who  feared  it  might  iojure  himself  if  he  stood  passive  in  the  matter. 

In  an  instant  the  rope  was  fastened  round  Gordon's  neck.  Several  ineflbetoal  atlmiplf 
were  made  by  many  persons  to  throw  ft  over  the  sign  post.  At  last  a  negro  boy  of  iLbCaBK 
seized  the  end  of  in  his  teeth  and  clambered  up  with  it.  He  threw  it  over :  hundreds  bdow 
-qprang  to  seize  it.  In  a  moment  more  the  body  of  the  murderer  waa  jerked  rapidly  up,  whsit 
it  dangled  in  the  night  air  not  two  feet  firom  the  likeness  of  Washington,  which  forned  thft 
sign  of  the  tavern  ! 


THE    CONCLUSION. 

Tbb  r3St  of  our  story  is  soon  told.  The  awful  death  of  Catharine  produced  »  poworfiil 
«pon  the  diaracter  of  Miss  Atherton.  She  postponed  her  marriage,  and  gave  herself  op  li 
remorseful  and  sad  reflections.  It  wrought  a  radical  change  in  her  heart.  She  ibwidnnii 
lier  passion  for  coquetry,  aod  wrote  Pinckney,  who  had  informed  Langdale  of  his  break  vftk 
Fanny,  the  cause  of  that  lady's  conduct.  True,  however,  to  the  last»  to  her  own  prUarf 
^oharaeter,  she  averred  that  Fanny's  sight  of  his  letters  was  entirely  aeeidental.  This 
believed  herself;  and  as  Pinckney  and  she  were  soon  reconciled,  and  more  devoted  Hum 
«be  so  told  him. 

Pinckney,  true  again  to  his  nature,  never  told  Fanny  of  the  depth  of  his  first  love—wUii 
ahe  believed  him  irresbfible ;  and  bad  no  doubt  that  Miss  Atberton  had  loved  liim.  nst 
lady,  whenever  she  alluded  to  Langdale,  of  her  acquaintance  with  Pinckney  mbroadt  alway* 
treated  the  matter  as  if  Pinckney  had  entertained  a  boyish  love  for  her,  and  that  ahe  lioMwed 
iUm  in  whim,  until  she  found  him  serious.  Though  these  parties  were  soon  married*  aodttie 
now  intimate  friends,  the  whole  truth  of  the  attachment  which  existed  between  Pineluiey  aai 
Miss  Atherton,  has  never  been  revealed  to  the  lady  of  one  or  the  lord  of  the  other.  Lm^ 
dale  esteems  himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and  hdds  himself  entitled  now  to  speak  more  knoe^ 
ing^y  of  the  sex  than  ever. 

Bronson  and  E\wood  were  never  heard  of  definitely  after  they  left  thelatter*s  house  togethar. 
It  was  reported  and  believed,  that  a  traveller  in  Kentucky,  who  knew  Bronson  well,  bad  pM 
a  visit  to  the  penitentiary  where  he  reeogoised  him  as  a  convict,  sentenced  upon  several  ia- 
diotments  for  a  great  number  of  years,  for  passing  counterfeit  money.  A  New  Orleans  paper 
contained  the  other  day  a  description  of  a  man  who  was  found  murdered  on  the  levee  of  that 
oity.  The  description  answered  to  El  wood's.  It  was  thought  ho  had  been  successful  at  the 
gaming  table,  and  had  been  followed  oat  by  a  rufiKan  who  murdered  and  rifled  him.  What  eoi^ 
ihrmed  the  opinion  that  the  corpse  was  his,  was  the  fact  that  his  linen  i>ore  his  innitials. 

The  whole  gang  of  counterfeiters  was  entirely  broken  up  by  the  sagacity  of  Ross,  and  the 
-treachery  of  Hall's  wife,  who  by  the  connivance  of  her  husband,  had  informed  him  of  thdr 
manoeuvres.  Ross  waited  until  liberal  rewards  were  offered,  before  he  explored  the  cave  ia 
the  hills,  which  our  readers  may  remember  Gordon  entered  ono  night.  There  he  detected 
most  of  the  gang,  who  were  visited  by  the  law  with  a  just  punishment. 

Deep  and  long  was  the  consultation  between  Miss .  Raohellina  and  her  brother  upon 
Sidney's  determination  to  marry  Sarah  Grattan.  At  last  they  concluded  ttiat  certain  brancbei 
of  her  family  were  certainly  highly  respectable,  and  that  they  had  better  say  not  a  word  ia 
opposition  to  Sidney's  wishes.  Sarah  Grattan,  therefore,  with  restored  health,  soon  gave  liiBi 
her  hand,  with  as  noble  and  gentle  a  heart  with  it  as  ever  throbbed  in  a  woman's  bosom. 

Miss  Rdchellina  and  Miss  Bentley  were  much  perplexed  with  the  ease  of  Robert  Gammoa 
and  his  cousin.    All  others  were  for  having  them  married  immediately.    Not  so^  thovght  tbete. 
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ladies.    Just,  howeyer,  as  they  had  come  to  the  decision  that  they,  could  not  certainly  be 
married  now,  at  the  instigation  of  Sidney  Fitzhurst  they  went  before  Squire  Norris,  attended 
by  aunt  Agnes,  and  had  the  knot  tied.     Sidney  Fitzhurst  established  them  on  a  farm  where 
Bobby  has  become  thrifty  and  industrious— Pompey,  now  too  old  to  drive  the  carriage,  spends 
much  of  his  time  there,  where  he  loves  to  officiate  as  the  especial  protector  of  a  fine  boy,  of 
whom  Peggy  soon  made  Bobby  the  fother.    He,  however,  never  foils  to  make  dutiful  reverence- 
to  his  master  each  day,  and  inquire  after  his  gout,  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  is  getting  better. 
Colonel  Bentley  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  handsome  settlement  from  his  aunt. 
Miss  Amelia  Bentley,  which  has  placed  him  above  her  caprices. 

As  for  Mis^  Bentley  and  her  firiend  Miss  Rachellina,  they  have  become  greater  gossipa 
than  ever ;  and  they  still  persist  in  declaring,  notwithstanding  the  many  love  adventures  of 
which  they  have  latterly  had  cognizance,  that  the  chivalry  of  the  tender  passion  is  not  what 
U  was  even  in  their  short  memories. 

I     Aunt  Agnes  is  still  living  in  her  little  cabin.     Sarah  used  all  her  influence  to  Induce  her  ta 
move  to  Holly,  but  she  refused,  though  she  is  almost  a  daily  visitor  there. 

Thompson  was  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves,  who  made  his  escape  to  Canada.  Pinckney 
has  built  himself  a  splendid  mansion  near  Langdale*s,  in  the  city.  There  he  spends  his 
winters  with  his  bride  when  they  are  not  on  a  visit  to  the  south.  His  summers  are  spent 
at  Holly.  It  is  rumoured  in  the  literary  circles  that  a  novel,  founded  upon  adventurea 
abroad,  which  is  soon  to  appear,  is  from  his  pen.  Critical  gentlemen  who  have  seen  the 
MS.  speak  very  highly  of  it^  Aud  now,  gentle  reader,  which  of  our  couples  think  you  are  the 
happiest  ?  Langdale  and  Miss  Atherton,  Pinckney  and  Fanny,  Sidney  and  Sarah,  or  Bobby 
and  Peggy?  Knew  I  your  character,  I  could  tell— and  this  much  I  will  say,  that  your  life 
wiU  be  a  bright  one,  though  you  are  but  as  happy  as  the  one  you  think  the  least  happy — I 
hopa  it  may  be  happier  than  the  happiest.  How  part  we — as  friends?  I  have  known  you 
hot  so  dightly,  and  at  such  long  intervals,  that  I  fear  you  will  not  claim  me  as  an  acquaintance, 
eaoept  upon  this  passing  self-introduction,  which  will  be  as  soon  forgotten  by  you,  and  yet, 
by  the  light  of  my  life's  hope,  I  would  rather  win  your  smile  than  own  broad  acres — ^particu- 
evlaily  if  yon  are  of  the  sex  called  the  gentler. 

\     At  long  intervals,  but  perchance  with  more  thought  than  you  will  give  me  credit  for,  I 
have  penned  these  idle  pages  for  your  amusement.      Sometimes,  where  the  crescent  city 
New  Orleans  sits  near  the  great  ocean,  amid  the  things  of  the  voluptuous  and  the  gay  in 
that  glorious  city  ;  and,  sometimes,  where  St  Louis  lifts  a  head  that  will  be  the  proudest  in 
flie  west,  and  where  I  have  known  a  hospitality  nowhere  more  welcoming;    sometimes, 
where  Louisville,  with  Kentucky  chivalry,  greets  the  stranger ;  and  sometimes,  where  queen 
city,  Cincinnati,  lords  it  over  the  beautiful  Ohio,  with  law  books  round  me ;    sometimes,  in 
New  York,  the  g^eat  mother  of  the  empire  state ;  and,  sometimes  bere,  m  the  city  of  Penn, 
which  is  neither  last  nor  least  in  my  affection,  and  where  I  write  this  now,  where  I  have  received 
a  greeting  so  quiet  and  kind,  that  it  seemed  like  a  quaker  birthright  of  which  one  cannot 
early  dispossess  themselves ;  amid  all  these  places,  with  more  cares  upon  my  head  than 
^roars— -amidst  much  waywardness  and  as  much  gaiety,  and  more  gloom  and  wildness  than 
rU  tell  of,  though  they*re  past,  have  I  attempted  to  trace  for  thee  a  faint  portraiture  of  the 
pafsions  of  our  race,  as  we  see  them  in  our  daily  intercourse. 

hereafter,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  under  different,  and,  on  my  part,  happier  auspices. 
Until  then,  dear  reader,  from  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  adieu. 


THE  END. 
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And  tbj  tail  Tirlue'i  force  perforeo  doth  man  me, 
On  the  bn  visw,  to  uy,  ts  imiti,  I  Um  thee." 
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^Do-^  write  to  vw  often,  mj  dear  Anna?*  taid  the  weeplni^  Jalla  Warren,  on  parting 
ibr  the  ftnt  tfane  iinee  their  aoqnaintanoe,  with  the  young  lady  whom  ibe  had  honoured  with 
^heMgheft  plaee  fai  her  affbotions.  ^  Think  how  dreadfiilly  loUtary  and  miierahle  I  ihall  be 
here,  withoot  a  tingfle  eompanion,  or  a  loul  to  converse  With,  now  yon  are  to  be  removed  two 
hundred  milei  into  the  wildemen.'* 

« 

*Oh  1  troflt  me,  my  love,  I  shall  not  forget  you  now  or  ever,**  replied  her  flriend,  embracing 
the  other  slightly,  and  perhaps  rather  hastily,  for  so  tender  an  adieu ;  at  the  same  time 
glancing  her  eye  on  the  figure  of  a  youth,  who  stood  In  silent  contemplation  of  the  scene. 
**  And.  doubt  not  that  I  shall  soon  tire  you  with  my  correspondence,  especially  as  I  more  than 
soipect  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr  Charles  Weston.*'  As  she  concluded,  the 
yoong  lady  eourtesled  to  the  youth  in  a  manner  that  contradicted,  by  its  flattery,  the  forced 
iroay  of  her  remark.  **  Never,  my  dear  girl  I**  exclaimed  Miss  Warren  with  extreme  fervour. 
^  The  oonfidenoo  of  our  friendship  is  sacred  with  me,  and  nothing,  no,  nothing,  could  ever 
teoftpt  me  to  violate  such  a  trust  Charles  is  very  kind  and  very  indulgent  to  all  my  whims* 
•buflie  never  could  dbtainsnch  an  influence  over  me  as  to  become  the  depositary  of  my  secrets. 
Notbing  but  a  friend,  like  yourself,  can  do  that,  my  .dear  Anna." 

-^  Never  1  Miss  Warren,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  lip  that  betrayed  by  its  tremulous  motion 
•tho  Merest  he  took  fn  her  speech—**  never  includes  a  long  period  of  time.  But,**  he  added 
with  a  smile  of  good  humoured  pleasantry,  *'  if  admitted  to  such  a  distinction,  I  should  not  feel 
msrself  competent  to  the  task  of  commenting  on  so  much  innocence  and  purity,  as  I  know  £ 
thmild  ^nd  in  your  -correspondence. 

^  Yea,"  said  Anna,  wl^  a  little  of  the  energy  of  her  friend*8  manner,  *'you  may  with  truth 
aay  eo,  Mr  Weston.  The  imagination  of  my  Julia  is  as  pure  as — as  **— but  turning  her  eyes 
from  the  countenance  of  Julia  to  that  of  the  youth  rather  suddenly,  the  animated  pleasure 
the  saw  delineated  In  his  expressive,  though  plain  features,  drove  the  remainder  of  the  speech 
traam  her  reoolleotion. 

^  As  her  heart  !**  cried  Charles  Weston  with  emphasis. 

**  As  her  heart,  sir,"  repeated  the  young  lady  coldly. 

The  last  adieiis  were  hastily  exchanged,  and  Anna  Miller  was  handed  into  her  father's  gig 
by  Charles  Weston  In  profound  silence.  Miss  Emmerson,  the  maiden  aunt  of  Julia,  withdrew 
from  the  door,  where  she  had  been  conversing  with  Mr  Miller,  and  the  travellers  departed. 
JuUa  followed  the  vehicle  with  her  eyes  until  it  was  hid  by  the  trees  and.shrubbery  that,  covered 
the  lawn,  and  then  withdrew  to  her  room  to  give  vent  to  a  sorrow  that  had  sensibly  touched 
lier  flcffbctionate  heart,  and  in  no  trifling  degree  haunted  her  lively  imagination. 

As  Miss  Emmerson  hy  no  means  held  the  good  qualities  of  the  guest  who  had  Just  left 
them  in  so  high  an  estimation  as  did  her  niece,  i(he  .proceeded  quietly  and  with  great  compo- 
suM  in  the  oxerdse  of  hdr  dally  duties;  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  real  distress  that,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  thb  sudden  separation  had  caused  to  her  ward. 

The  only  sister  of  this  good  lady  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  female  Infant,  and  the  fever 
of  1605  had,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  death  of  Hie  mother,  deprived  the  youthful  orphan 
«f  iMr  remalnfaig  parent.  Her  father  was  a  merohant,  just  comroendng  the  foundations  of 
wlMtwovklfiiititte,  h«vei>eena  Un^ estate;  and  aiboth  Mill  Buimersoa  and  her  lUter 
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wore  possessed  of  genteel  independencies,  and  the  aunt  had  long  declared  her  intentioB  of 
remaining  single,  the  fortune  of  Julia,  if  not  brilliant,  was  thought  rather  large  than  otherwise. 
Miss  Emmerson  had  been  educated  immediately  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  at  a  tine 
when  the  intellect  of  the  women  of  this  country  by  no  means  received  that  attentkm  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  bestow  on  the  minds  of  the  future  mothers  of  our  families  at  the  present 
hour  ;  and  when,  indeed,  the  country  itself  required  too  much  of  the  care  of  her  miers  and 
patriots  to  admit  of  the  consideration  of  lesser  objects.  With  the  best  of  hearts  and  affectioiis 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her  niece.  Miss  Emmerson  had  early  discovered  her  own  incompe- 
tency to  the  labour  of  fitting  Julia  for  the  world  in  whioh  she  was  to  live,  and  shrunk  with 
timid  modesty  from  the  arduous  task  of  preparing  herself,  by  application  and  study,  for  thii 
sacred  duty.  The  fashions  of  the  day  were  rapidly  running  into  the  attainment  of  accom- 
plishments  among  the  young  of  her  own  sex,  and  the  pianoforte  was  already  sending  forth  its 
sonorous  harmony  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  while  the  glittering  usefulness  of 
the  tambour-frame  was  discarded  for  the  pallet  and  brush.  The  walls  of  our  mansions  were 
beginning  to  groan  with  the  sickly  green  of  imaginary  fields,  that  caricatured  the  beauties  sf 
nature  ;  and  skies  of  sunny  brightness,  that  mocked  the  golden  hues  of  even  an  Amerieift 
sun.  The  experience  of  Miss  Emmerson  went  no  further  than  the  simple  evolutions  of  the 
country  dance,  or  the  deliberate  and  dignified  procession  of  the  minuet.  No  wonder,  tberefiN% 
that  her  faculties  were  bewildered  by  the  complex  movements  of  the  cotillion  ;  and,  in  shorty 
as  the  good  lady  daily  contemplated  the  improvements  of  the  female  youth  around  her,  she 
became  each  hour  more  convinced  of  her  own  inability  to  control,  or  in  any  manner  to  sapeN 
intend,  the  education  of  her  orphan  niece.  Julia,  was,  consequently,  entrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  a  select  boarding-school ;  and,  as  even  the  morals  of  the  day  were,  in  some  degree^ 
tinctured  with  the  existing  fashions,  her  mind  as  well  as  her  manners  were  absolutely  submitted 
to  the  discretion  of  an  hireling.  Notwithstanding  this  willing  concession  of  power  on  the  pirt 
of  Miss  Emmerson,  there  was  no  deficiency  in  ability  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong  in 
her  character ;  but  the  homely  nature  of  her  good  sense,  unassisted  by  any  confidence  ii 
her  own  powers,  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  dazzling  display  of  accomplishments  wWfh 
met  her  in  every  house  where  she  visited  ;  and  if  she  sometimes  thought  that  she  oouhl  not 
always  discover  much  of  the  useful  amid  this  excess  of  the  agreeable,  she  rather  attributed 
the  deficiency  to  her  own  ignorance  than  to  any  error  in  the  new  system  of  instruction.  FWim 
the  age  of  six  to  that  of  sixteen,  Julia  had  no  other  communications  from  Miss  Ennemm 
than  those  endearments  which  neither  could  suppress,  and  a  constant  and  assiduous  ottentioa 
on  the  part  of  the  aunt  to  the  health  and  attire  of  her  niece. 

Miss  Emmerson  had  a  brother  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  was  a  man  of  eminenee 
at  the  bar,  and  who,  having  been  educated  fifty  years  ago,  was,  from  that  circumstance,  just  so 
much  superior  to  his  successors  of  his  own  sex  by  twenty  years,  as  his  sisters  were  the  losere 
from  the  same  cause.  The  family  of  Mr  Emmerson  was  large,  and,  besides  several  tons,  be 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  remained  still  unmarried  in  the  house  of  her  father.  fTfltiifr. 
rine  Emmerson  was  but  eighteen  months  the  senior  of  Julia  Warren ;  but  her  father  bad 
adopted  a  difierent  course  from  that  which  was  ordinarily  pursued  with  girls  of  her  expecta- 
tions. He  had  married  a  woman  of  sense,  and  now  reaped  the  richest  blessing  of  such  a 
connexion  in  her  ability  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  daughter.  A  mother's  care  was 
employed  to  correct  errors  that  a  mother's  tenderness  could  only  discover ;  and  in  the  place  ef 
'  eneral  systems,  and  comprehensive  theories,  was  substituted  the  close  and  rigorous  watchful- 
ness, which  adapted  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  which  studied  the  disposition ;  and  whieh 
knew  the  failhigs  or  merits  of  the  pupil,  and  could  best  tell  when  to  reward,  and  how  to  punish. 
The  consequences  were  easily  to  be  seen  in  the  manners  and  character  of  their  daughter.. 
Her  accomplishments,  even  where  a  master  had  been  employed  in  thefr  attainment^  were 
naturally  displayed,  and  suited  to  her  powers.  Her  manners,  instead  of  the  artificial  movementa 
of  prescribed  rules,  exhibited  the  chaste  and  delicate  modesty  of  refinement,  mingled  with  good 
principles— such  as  were  not  worn  in  order  to  be  in  character  as  a  woman  and  a  lady,  but  were 
deeply  seated,  and  formed  a  part,  not  only  of  her  habits,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
of  her  nature  also.  Miss  Emmerson  had  good  sense  enough  to  perceive  the  value  of  such  an 
acquaintance  for  her  ward  ;  but  unfortunately  for  her  wish  to  establish  an  intimacy  between 
her  nieces,  Julia  had  already  formed  a  friendship  at  school,  and  did  not  conceive  her  heart  was. 
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Ituffge  enough  to  admit  two  at  the  tame  time  to  its  sanotuaiy.  How  much  Julia  was  ttiitakea 
the  sequel  of  our  tale  will  show. 

•So  long  as  Anna  Miller  was  the  inmate  of  the  sdiool,  Julia  was  satisfied  to  remain  also,  bat 
the  father  of  Anna  having  determined  to  remove  to  an  estate  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
his  daughter  was  taken  from  school ;  and  while  the  arrangements  were  making  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  family  on  the  banks  of  the  Gennessee,  Anna  was  permitted  to  taste  for  a  short 
time  the  pleasures  of  the  worid,  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Emmerson  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hadson. 

Charles  Weston  was  a  distant  relative  of  this  good  aunt,  and  was,  like  Julia,  an  orphan,  who 
was  moderately  endowed  with  the  goods  of  fortune.  He  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  her 
uncle,  and  being  a  great  favourite  with  Miss  Emmerson,  spent  many  of  his  leisure  hours,  during 
the  heats  of  the  summer,  in  the  retirement  of  her  country  residence. 

'.  Whatever  might  be  the  composure  of  the  maiden  aunt  while  Julia  va>  weeping  in  her 
chamber  over  the  long  separation  that  was  now  to  exist  between  herself  and  her  friend,  young 
Weston  by  no  means  displayed  the  same  philosophical  indifference.  He  paced  the  hall  of  the 
building  with  rapid  steps,  cast  many  a  longing  glance  at  the  door  of  his  cousin's  room,  and  then 
seated  himself  with  an  apparent  intention  to  read  the  volume  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  nor  did  he 
in  any  degree  recover  his  composure  until  Julia  reappeared  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  moving 
slowly  towards  their  bottom,  when,  taking  one  long  look  at  her  lovely  face,  which  was  glowing 
with  youthful  beauty,  and  if  possible  more  charming  from  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  he 
coolly  pursued  his  studies.  Julia  had  recovered  her  composure,  and  Charles  Weston  felt 
satisfied.  Miss  Emmerson  and  her  niece  took  their  seats  quietly  with  their  work  at  an  open 
window  of  the  parlour,  and  order  appeared  to  be  restored  in  some  measure  to  the  mansion. 
After  pursuing  their  several  occupations  for  some  minutes  with  a  silence  that  had  lately  been 
a  stranger  to  them,  the  aunt  observed— 

*'  You  appear  to  have  something  new  in  hand,  my  love.  Surely  you  must  abound  with  trim- 
mings, and  yet  you  are  working  another  already  ?" 

**  It  is  for  Anna  Miller,"  said  Julia,  with  a  blush  of  feeling.  '*  I  was  in  hopes  you  would 
perform  your  promise  to  your  cousin  Katharine,  now  Miss  Miller  is  gone,  and  make  your  portion 
of  the  garments  for  the  Orphan  Asylum/'  returned  Miss  Emmerson  gravely. 

..  **  Oh  1  cousin  Katharine  must  wait,  I  promised  this  £rimming  to  Anna  to  remember  me  by, 
and  I  would  not  disappoint  her  for  the- world.'* 

"  It  is  not  your  cousin  Katharine,  but  the  orphans,  who  will  have  to  wait ;  and  surely  a 
promise  to  a  relation  is  as  sacred  as  one  to  an  acquaintance.** 

"  Acquaintance,  aunt  T  echoed  the  niece  with  displeasure.  **  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  caH 
Anna  an  acquaintance  merely^    She  is  my  friend— my  very  best  friend,  and  I  love  her  af  such.'* 

'*  Thank  you,  my  dear,'*  said  the  aunt  dryly. 

*<  Oh  !  I  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  yourself,  dear  aunt,**  continued  JuUa.  "  You  know 
how  much  I  owe  to  you,  and  ought  to  know  that  I  love  you  as  a  mother.** 

**  And  would  you  prefer  Miss  Miller  to  a  mother,  then  ?** 

"  Surely  not  in  respect,  in  gratitude,  in  obedience;  but  still  I  may  love  her,  you  know. 
Indeed,  the  feelings  are  so  very  different,  that  they  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  each  other— in 
my  heart  at  least.** 

**  No  1"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  with  a  little  curiosity— *<  I  wish  you  would  try  and  explain 
this  difference  to  me,  that  I  may  comprehend  the  distinctions  that  you  are  fond  of  making.*' 

**  Why,  nothing  is  easier,  dear  aunt,**  said  Julia,  with  animation.  "  You  I  love  because  you 
are  kind  to  me,  attentive  to  my  wants,  considerate  for  my  good  ;  affectionate,  and— and— from 
habit and  you  are  my  aunt,  and  take  care  of  me." 

**  Admirable  reasons  1"  exclaimed  Charles  Weston,  who  had  laid  askle  his  book  to  listen  (o 
thii  conversation. 

'*  They  are  forcible  ones  I  must  admit,**  said  Miss  Emmerson,  smiling  affectionately  on  her 
nieoe ;  "  but  now  for  the  other  kind  of  love." 

*•  Why,  Anna  is  my  friend,  you  know,"  cried  Julia,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm. 
**  I  love  her  because  she  has  feelings  congenial  with  my  own ;  she  has  so  much  wit,  is  so 
amusing,  so  frank,  so  like  a.girl  of  talents,  so  like— like  everything  I  admire  myself." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted  cannot  furnish  herself  with  frooks,"  said  th^  aant, 
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wMha^iaib  ■— ii  Ami  JMr  mMtnfirfmm  if  ■mmmi,  ^jttA;faSnr|mi4«mMkvteAhMi 
ffbo  want  them  more.** 

«*¥jM<biyitjltaiiii«iiyitoirBMiml«rlM<''<>idiiiM%itt^^m 

■^^Om  wii<  liiali  —A  ahftJMMhijy^iwli  aot  »muM»  aiy*hh^<to<Mai«d  —  of  jtm-ai^ 
teitcr  wtmieAite  aant. 

*^M»yaMiiiaiittfci^jhu»«gjHggt  iw^iMMit  H, '^ut  that  4lie4a«3riii^.«iiaethiqf  lyr 

her  to  remind  her  of  me ''  said  Julia  rapidly,  but  pausing  as  the  contradiction  struck  ^e«ai 

heniAl 

'^t  miiMfciifl  ywi  pmrfuuilj,  ay  eMd,^  ktevopted  ibe  amit,  *' jpqr^  mb an  imnnecawry 


**  Tq  make  assurance  doMUgr.Mwe»"  «iaed  CharkiB  Weiton,  4vith  aJaugh. 
^OhilyoaJaas^Mr  WerteJa,"  Mid  Julia  «sith  a  little  «ugerj  '*biit  IJtave^fteniaidjva 

incapable  of  friendship.'' 
«  Tiy  me  V  exelaimed  the  youth  ftnuently.    **  Be  not  eondema  am  -mthont-  a  iiiaL " 
^  How  can  i  ?**  said  Julia,  laughing  in  her  turn.'    «*  You  ane  not  a  ^irV* 
^  Can  gfa-ls  then  enly  fed  Meadahip?*'  inquired  ChaEles*  iaking  the  ceat  whieb  lii» 

Enunerson  had  relinqaiibed. 

^I  sometfanes  tfafaik  so,**  laiil  Jalia,  with  her  omn  good-humourad  smile.     **  You  are  Isa 

groM-^too  envioQB-*4n  abort,  you  sever  see  such  (kieadsbips  betweea  men  as  «ust  be^weai 


women.** 


*  Retween  girls,  I  will  Yeadilsr  admit,"  returned  the  youth.  *•  But  let  us  examine  lUi 
questioa  after  the  manner  of  Ifae  courts— —*' 

^  Nay,  if  yoa  talk  law,  I  shall  quit  yon,"  intemipted  the  young  lady  gaily. 

**  Certainly  one  so  learned  on  the  subject  need  not  dread  a  orosa^ezamination,"  cried  •the 
yoiitli,  in  her  own  manner. 

**  Well,  proceed,**  cried  the  lady.  «  I  have  davea  aunt  Hai|;aret*from  the  field,  and  yon 
will  fare  no  better,  I  can  assure  yaa." 

^*  Men,  yott  say,  are  too  gross  to  feel  a  pure  friendship ;  in  the  ficst  pSaoc^  please  to  ^^^^^ 
yourself  on  this  point.'* 

••  Wby,  i-ihean,tbat  your  friendships  ;are'  generally  interested  ^  tiiHt  it  reqtdrea  services  Md 
good  offices  to  support  them." 

'<  WMle  lliat  ef  woman  depends  on— ~" 

"  Feeling,  alone." 

**  Bat  whaft  esdtes  this  fbelhig  ?*  asked  Charles,  with  a  smile. 

^  What?  why  syaipathy— aad  a  kaowledge  mi eaOh  other's  good  qualities.'* 

''Then  you  think  Miss  Miller  has  more  good  qualities  than  Katharine  Enmierson,"  said 
'Weston. 

*'  When  did  I  ever  say  so  ?^  cried  JuUa,  in  surprise. 

"  I  infer  it  from  your  loving  her  better,  mereiy,"  returned  the  yom^  man,  with  a  little  of 
Mhs  Emmeilsonls  diyness. 

"  it  would  %e  diilteult  to  pompare  them,"  said  Jolia,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  Katharion 
is  hi  the  world,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  her  merit  that  Anna  has  never 
ei^oyed.  Katharme  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  girl,  and  I  like  her  -very  mudi ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  thhik  that  Anna  will  not  prove  as  fine  a  yonng  woman  as  Katharine,  when  faft  t» 
the  trial.** 

•*  Pray,**  said  the  yeimg  hiwyer,  with  great  gravity^  ''hew  asany  ofithese  bosom,  tbe«  con- 
fidential friends,  can  a  young  woman  have  at  the  same  tiae?" 

«  One,  only  one--  any  moia  tiban  she  could  have  two  lovers,"  cried  .Julia,  qntckljc 

<*  Why  then  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  take  that  one  from  a  set  that  was  untried  in  tba 
praetiee  of  well-doing,  when  ao  eaceHeat  a  enbjeotas  year  oonem  Kofefaarinc  oiered  ?" 

'*  But  Anna,  I  know,  I  feel,  is  everything  that  U  good  and  sineex%aad  oar  synpatUii 
^ew  as  together.     Katharine  I  loved  aatmraBy.*' 

^  How  nataraUy  ?" 

<•  Is  it  not  oataraita  love  yov  t^MfU^'*  mM  iuUSy  ia  fuipriitt 
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^  !f  [ "  Swctift  Chariei  WestMi»  you>  think  me  a.fImpl«toiu  Dom  not  ivory  mrent  lov^  Us  ohild 
by  natural  inftinct  ?*' 

<'  No ;  no  more  than  you  love  any  of  your  amiuementa  fiom  iaitinati  If  the  pamnl  was 
inresent  with  a  child  that  he  did  not  know  to  be  bis  ownr  would  InstiooW  think  yfltUi.diaBO«er 
their  vicinity?- 

**  Certainly  not,  if  thay  had  never  met  before;  but  then*, as  loen  as.  he  knew  it  tA  be  hk, 
lie  would  love  it  from  nature.'^ 

'^  It  is  a  complicated  qnestion»  and  one  that  involves. a. thousandT  oonneoted  ftelinaf,"  said 
Charies.  **  But  all  love,  at  least  all  love  of  tha  heart,  spring*  firom.  the  oauats  y4HiBBiendoBed.ta 
yonr  aunt— good  offices,  a  dependence  on  eaohiotfaer,.  and  habit  J* 

\  ^  Yes,  and  nature  too/*  said  the  young  lady  rather  positively;  *<and  I<  oenlend  that 
imtural  love,  and  love  from  sympathyj,are  two  distinct- things." 

I  M  Very  different,  I  allow,"  ssid  Charles ;  *<  onl^- 1  vezy  mitoh  doubt  the  dunsbility  ef  that 
^affisotion  which  has  no  better  foundation  thaa  ianej." 

4  ^  Yoa  use  such  queer  tennst  Chariea^  that  you  do  not  teeat  the  subject  fidrif^.  CaiUag 
bm^  evidence  of  worth! by  the  name  of  iknoy  ia  not-  candid." 

i  **  Now,,  indeed,  your  own  terms  puuie  vm,**  said  Chorlesi  smiling^  **  What  is;  innate  evi- 
denee  of  worth  ?** 

• '  **  Why,  a  convfction  that  another  possesses. all.  that  you  esteem  yourself;,  and.  irdisooreMd 
IftU  congenial  feelings  and  natural  sympathiesi!* 

^  **  Upon  my  word,,  Jnlia^  you  are  quite  a  ouuist  oa  this  subject.  Does-  love^  then,  batween 
nkhe  sexes  depend  on  this  congenial  sympathy  and  innate  evidence  ?** 

y  **  Now  you  talk  on  &  subject,  that  I  do  not  understand,**  said  Julia,  blushing ;  aad^  i?tt?Mitg 
tip  the  highly  priced  work,  she.  ran  to  her  own.  room,  leaving,  the  young  vun  in  a  state  of 
jdogled-adniiration  and  pity,. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

An  anxious  fortnight  was  passed  by  Julia.  Wanon,  after  tfaia  ooniwrsation,  without-  bringing 
any  tidings,  from  her  friend.  She  watched,  with  feverish  restlessness,  each  steamboat  that 
Ipiaaed  the  door,  on  its  busy  way  towards  the  metropolis,  and  met  the  servant,,  each  day,  at  the 
:jpateof  the  lawn,  on  hie  return  from  tHu  city ;  but  it  was  only  to  receive  added  disappointment. 
'At  length  Charles  Weston  goodniaturedly  offered  his  own  sendees,  laugiiingly  declariBg,.that 
kis  luck  was  never  known  to  feil ;  Julia  herself  had  written  several  long  epistles  to  Anna^  and 
Hl  was  now  the  proper  time  that  some  of  these  should  be  answered,  independently  of 
the  thousand  promises  from  her  friend,  of  writing  regulariy  from  every  post-office  that  she 
9ii|^  pats  on  hen  route  to  the  Genessee.  But  the  happy  moment  had  arrived  when, these  dis- 
a|ipointments  were  to  cease.  As  usual,  Julia  was  waiting  with  eager  impatience  at  the  gate, 
iMr  lovely  form  occasionally  gliding  from  the  shrubbery,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the-  passengers 
cm  the  highway,,  when  Charles  appeared,  riding  at  full  gallop  towards  the  house ;  his  whole 
Vanner  announced  success,  and  Julia  sprang  into  the;  middle  of  the  road,  to  take  the  letter 
which  he  extended  towards  her, 

**  I  knew  I  should  be  successful,  and  it  gives  me  almost  as  nnich  pleasure  as  yourself  that 
I  have  been  80,"  said  the  youth,  dismounting  from  fads  horsrand  opening  the  gate,  that  his 
companion  might  pass*. 

'■  •«  Thank  you<— thank  you,  dear  Charles,'*  said  Julia,  kindly^  «•  V  never  can  forget  how 
good'you  are  to  me— how  much  you  love  to  oblige  not  only  me,  but  every  one!  around  you. 
Szcuse  me  now,  I  have  this  dear  letter  to  read :  another  time  I  will  thank.  you<  as  I  ought*** 

So  saying,  Julia  ran  into  the  summer  honse,  and  fastening  its  dbor^gavehenelf  up  to  the 
.pleasure  of  reading  a  first  letter.  Notes  and  short  epistles  from  her  ount»  with  divere  letters 
from  Anna,  written  slyly  in  the  school-room  and  slipped  into  her  lap,  she  wosi  already  ac- 
-flpuunted  with;  but  of  real,,  genuine  letters^  stamped  by  the  post-offiee,  rumpled  by  the  mail 
tegi,  oensecrated  by  the  steamboat,  this  was  certainly  the  first  This,  indeed^  was  a  real 
letter;  rivers  rolled,  and  vast  traets  of  country  lay  between  herself  and  its^  writar,  and  that 
Writerweeafriendseleeled'oa'the  testimony  of  innate  evldenooi  It  wae  necessary  lor  Julia 
jto  pause  and  breathe  befara-'  ihe oooid  opeo  bee  letter;,  and  by  the:  thne  thisv  w«ft doner  her 
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bugy  fancy  had  dothed  both  epistle  and  writer  with  so  mdch  excellence,  that  she  was  prepanyl 
to  peruse  the  contents  with  a  respect  bordering  on  enthusiasm ;  every  word  must  be  true— -eveiy 
idea  purity  itselt  That  our  readers  may  know  how  accurately  at  sixteen  a  brilliant  fancy  had 
qualified  her  to  judge,  we  shall  give  them  the  letter  entire : 

"  Mt  dxabxst  Lovs, — Oh,  Julia  1— here  I  am,  and  such  a  place !  no  town,  no  churches 
no  broadway,  nothing  that  can  make  life  desirable ;  and,  I  may  add,  no  friend— nobody  to 
see  and  talk  with,  but  papa  and  mamma,  and  a  house  full  of  brothers  ahd  sisters.  You  can't 
think  how  I  miss  you  every  minute  more  and  more ;  but  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  persuading 
pa  to  let  me  spend  the  winter  with  your  aunt  in  town.  I  declare  it  makes  me  sick  every  time 
I  think  of  her  sweet  house  in  Park  place.  If  I  ever  marry,  and  be  sure  I  will,  it  shall  be  a  man 
who  lives  in  the  city,  and  next  door  to  my  Julia.  Oh  I  how  charming  that  would  be.  Each  of 
us  to  have  one  of  those  delightful  new  houses,  with  the  new-fashioned  basement  stories :  we  would 
run  in  and  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  so  convenient  to  lend  and  borrow  each 
other's  things.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pleasure  under  heaven  equal  to  that  of  wearidg 
things  that  belong  to  your  friend.  Don't  you  remember  how  fond  I  was  of  wearing  yoqr 
clothes  to  school,  though  you  were  not  so  fond  of  changing  as  myself?  but  that  was  no  wonder, 
for  pa's  stinginess  kept  me  so  shabbily  dressed  that  I  was  ashamed  to  let  you  be  seen  in  thm» 
Oh,  Julia  1  I  shall  never  forget  those  happy  hours,  nor  you  neither.  -  Apropos — I  hope  yoa 
have  not  forgot  the  frock  you  promised  to  work  for  me,  to  remember  you  by.  I  long  for  it 
dreadfully,  and  hope  you  will  send  it  before  the  river  shuts.  I'  suppose  you  and  Ciuillk 
Weston  do  nothing  but  ride  round  among  those  beautiful  villas  on  the  island,  and  take  comfort.' 
I  do  envy  you  your  happiness,  I  can  tell  you ;  fbr  I  think  any  beau  better  than  none,  tbdii|Pi 
Mr  Weston  is  not  to  my  taste,  f  am  going  to  write  you  six  sheets  of  paper,  for  theie  k 
nothing  that  I  so  delight  in  as  communing  with  a  friend  at  a  distance,  especially  situated  » 
I  am,  without  a  soul  to  say  a  word  to  unless  it  be  my  own  sisters.  Adieu,  my  ever,  evir 
beloved  Julia ;  be  to  me  as  I  am  to  you,  a  friend  indeed,  one  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  b 
haste,  your  Anna. 

**  Genessee,  June  15, 1816. 
P.  S.  Don't  forget  to  jog  aunt  Emmerson's  memory  about  asking  me  to  Park  place. 
P.  S.  June  25th.— Not  having  yet  sent  my  letter,  although  I  am  sure  you  must  be  djrfag; 
with  anxiety  to  hear  how  we  get  on,  I  must  add  that  we  have  a  companion  here  that  woold 
delight  you— a  Mr  Edward  Stanley.     What'  a  delightful  name !  and  he  is  as  delightful  as  Us 
name ;  his  eyes,  his  nose,  his  whole  countenance  are  perfect.     In  short,  Julia,  he  is  just  such 
a  man  as  we  used  to  draw  in  our  imagination  at  school.     He  is  rich  and  brave,  and  I  do 
nothing  but  talk  to  him  of  you.     He  says  he  longs  to  see  you  ;   knows  you  must  be  hand- 
some, is  sure  you  must  be  sensible,  and  feels  that  you  are  good.     Oh  1  he  is  worth  a  dosen 
Charles  Westons.     But  you  may  give  my  compliments  to  Mr  Weston,  though  I  don't  suppose 
he  ever  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  remember  such  a  chick  as  me.     I  should  like  to  besr 
what  he  says  about  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  Edward  Stanley  says  of  you.     Once  move^ 
adieu.     Your  letters  got  here  safe,  and  in  due  season.     I  let  Edward  take  a  peep  at  them." 
The  first  time  Julia  read  this  letter  she  was  certainly  disappointed,  as  it  contained  no  de- 
scription of  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  west.     The  moon  had  risen,  and  the  sun  had  set  oo  the 
lakes  of  the  interior,  and  Anna  had  said  not  one  word  of  either.     But  the  third  and  fourth 
time  of  reading  began  to  afford  more  pleasure,  and  at  the  thirteenth  perusal  she  pronounced 
it  charming.      There  was  evidently  much  to  be  understood ;  vacuums  that  the  fancy  couki 
easily  fill ;  and  before  Julia  had  left  the  summer-house,  the  letter  was  extended  in  her  imsgi- 
nation  to  the  promised  six  sheets.     She  walked  slowly  through  the  shrubbery  towards  ^ 
house,  musing  on  the  contents  of  her  letter,  or  rather  what  it  might  be  supposed  to  contaliiy 
and  unconsciously  repeating  to  herself,  in  a  low  tone — 

**  Young,  handsome,  rich,  and  sensible— just  as  we  used  to  paint  in  our  conversation.  Oil, 
how  delightful  r 

**  Delightful  indeed  to  possess  all  those  fine  qualities ;  and  who  is  the  happy  individoil 
that  is  so  blessed?"  asked  Charles  Weston,  who  had  been  lingering  hi  die  walks  with  %n  on- 
brella  to  shield  her,  on  her  return,  from  an  approaching  shower. 

"  Ohr*  said  Julhi,  starting,  "I  did  not  know  you  were  near  me.'  I  have  been  readtag 
Anna's  sweet  letter,"  pressing  the  paper  to  her  bosom  as  she  spoke* 
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*<  Doubtleii  yoa  must  be  done  by  ihif  time,  Julia,  and,**  poiatia^  to  the  olondi^  **  you  had 
better  hasten  to  the  house.  I  knew  you  would  be  terrified  at  the  lightning,  all  alone  by 
yourself  in  that  summer  house,  so  I  oame  to  protect  you." 

*•  You  are  very  good,  Charles;  but  does  it  lighten?"  said  Julia  hi  terror,  and  hastening 
her  retreat  to  the  dwelling. 

**  Your  letter  must  have  interested  you  deeply  not  to  have  noticed  the  thunder— >you,  who 
are  so  timid,  and  fear  Ail  of  the  flashes.*' 

<*  Foolishly  fearful  you  would  say,  if  you  were  not  afraid  of  hurting  my  feelings,  I  know,** 
said  Julia. 

*<  It  is  a  natural  dread,  and  therefore  not  to  be  laughed  at,**  answered  Charles,  mildly. 

'*  Then  there  is  a  natural  fear,  but  no  natural  love,  Mr  Charles ;  now  you  are  finely  caught," 
cried  Julia,  exultingly. 
•  **  Well,  be  it  so.  With  me  fear  is  very  natural,  and  I  can  almost  persuade  myself  love  also.*' 

'*  I  hope  you  are  not  a  coward,  Charles  Weston.  A  cowardly  man  is  very  despicable.  I 
qould  never  love  a  cowardly  man,**  said  Julia,  laughingly. 

**  I  don*t  know  whether  I  am  what  you  call  a  coward,"  said  Charles,  gravely ;  **  but  whea 
in  danger  I  am  always  afraid.** 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  before  a  flash  of  lightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  tremen« 
dously  heavy  dap  of  thunder,  nearly  stupified  them  both.  The  suddenness  of  the  shock  had 
for  a  moment  paralyzed  the  energy  of  the  youth,  while  Julia  was  nearly  insensible.  Soon, 
Moovering  himself,  however,  Charles  drew  her  after  him  into  the  house,  in  time  to  escape  a 
to>rrent  of  rain.  The  storm  was  soon  over,  and  their  natural  fear  and  surprise  were  a  source 
of  nirth  for  Julia.  Women  are  seldom  ashamed  of  their  fears,  for  their  fright  is  thought  to 
be  feminine  and  attractive ;  but  men  are  less  easy  under  the  imputation  of  terror,  as  it  is 
thought  to  indicate  an  absence  of  manly  qualities. 

'*  Oh !  you  will  never  make  a  hero,  Charles,*'  cried  Julia,  laughing  heartily.  « It  is  well 
you  chose  the  law  instead  of  the  army  as  a  profession.** 

**  I  don*t  know,"  said  the  youth,  a  little  nettled ;  '*  I  think  I  could  muster  courage  to  face 
a  bullet." 

«  But  remember  that  you  shut  your  eyes,  and  bent  nearly  double  at  the  flash— now  you 
own  all  this  yourself." 

**  At  least  he  was  candid,  and  acknowledged  his  infirmities,"  said  ^fiss  Emmerson,  who  had 
been  listening. 

*'  I  think  most  men  would  have  done  as  I  did  at  so  heavy  and  sudden  a  clap  of  thunder, 
and  so  very  near  too,"  said  Charles,  striving  to  conceal  the  uneasiness  he  felt. 

'<  When  apprehension  for  Julia  must  have  increased  your  terror,*'  said  the  aunt  kindly. 
'  '<  Why,  no — I  rather  believe  I  thought  only  of  myself  at  the  moment,**  returned  Charles; 
"but  then,  Julia,  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  instantly  I  thought  of  the  danger  of 
your  taking  cold,  and  drew  you  into  the  house.*' 

**  Oh !  you  ran  from  another  clap,*'  said  Julia,  laughing  till  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with 
pleasure,  and  shaking  her  head  until  her  glossy  hair  fell  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders ;  **  you 
will  never  make  a  hero,  Charles." 

<•  Do  you  know  any  one  who  would  have  behaved  better.  Miss  Warren?'*  said  the  young 
man,  angrily. 

«•  Yes why-^I  dont  know.     Yes,  I  have  heard  of  such  an  one,  I  think,'*  answered  Julia, 

riightly  colouring;  **but,  dear  Charles,  excuse  my  laughter,"  she^contlnued,  holding  out'ber 
hand ;  **  if  you  are  not  a  hero,  you  are  very,  very  good." 

But  Charles  Weston,  at  the  moment,  would  rather  be  thought  a  hero  than  very,  very 
good ;  he  therefore  rose,  and  aS'ecting  a  smile,  endeavoured  to  say  something  trifling  as  he 
i^tired. 

<*  You  have  mortified  Charles,*'  said  Miss  Emmerson,  so  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

*M  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Julia,  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety ;  <*  he  is  the  last  person  I 
fTould  wish  to  offlend,  he  Is  so  very  kind.** 

*<  No  young  man  of  twenty  is  pleased  with  being  thought  no  hero,"  returned  the  aunt. 
.  -  And  yet  all  are  not  so,**  said  Julia. 

•*  I  hardly  know  what  you  meaa  by  ft  hero ;  if  you  mean  such  men  ai  WaiU&ii^Ms^^t^^:^^ 
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or  Wsrren,  4dl  are  surely  not  «o.    Tbeie  -mere  iieroet  in  deedi,  bvt  otfaeit  mi^  be  a^udly 
brave." 

**  I  mean,  by  a  hero,  a  man  whose  efaaraeter  is  tmstiiiiied  by  aaylosror  degenemte  viamf€t 
eTen  feeKngs^  said  Julia,  with  -a  little  iiMre  than  her  ordinaiy  ^othosiam ;  '*^  whose  oonngd 
is  as  natural  as  it  is  daring  ;  who  is  above  fear,  except  of  doing  wrong-;  "WhoM  <persoo  if  « 
indes  of  bis  mind,  and  whose  mmd  is  filled  with  hnages  of  glory;  thafi  wtait  I  call  a  hao^ 
aunt" 

"*  Then  he 'most  be  oandsomeaswell  as  valiant,"  said  Mm  iB—ereou»  idtfa  a  .smile  that 
was  hardly  perceptible. 

*'  Why  that— is— not  absolutely  material,'**  replied  Julia,  bloahbig ;  '"bv^  one  would  mh  to 
have  him  bandseme  too." 

"  Oh !  by  all  means ;  it  would  render  his  virtues  more  striking.  But  I'thi&iLyau.iBlaBitii 
that  you  knew  such  a  being,**  returned  Miss  'fimmerson,  fixing  hsr  rnHd  oyes-oo  JiUia  in  • 
manner  that  denoted  great  interest. 

'*  Did  I"  said  Julia ?  colouring  scatlet ;  "lamsmre  1  have  ftrgotteB— 4t  angt  hewmittA^ 
smnely,  dear  aunt.^ 

'*  Very  possibly  I  misunderstood  you,  my  dear,**  said  Miss  Emmenon,  ciaiDg-andfiii^ 
drawing  from  the  room  in  apparent  indlflRerenoe  to  the  sdbfeet. 

Julia  continued  musing  on  the  dielogae  which  had  passed,  and  soon  had  vocoone  to^k^ 
letter-of  her  friend,  the  postscript  of  which  was  all,  however,  that  she  thought  neosaary  tt 
read :  on  this  she  dwelt  until  the  -penods  were  lengthened  into  paragni]^,  each  ^Uabla4rt» 
words,  and  each  letter  into  syllables. 

Amm  Miller  had  furnished  the  outlines  cf  a  picture  that  the  hnaginatioQ  of  Julia  iiad-OMk 
pieted.  Tire  name  of  Edward  Stanley  was  repeated  internally  so  often,  ^that  she  thoqgU;  It 
the  sweetest  name  she  had  ever  heard.  His  eyes,  iiis  >nose«  his  countenanoe,  were  a;vaaiii 
to  be  iiandsome ;  and  iier  fancy 'soon  gave  a'colonr  and  form  to  each.  He  was  sensible;  Imf 
sensible,  her  friend  had  not  expressly  started ;  'bilt  'then  the  powers  of  Anna,  great  as  Hk&f 
midoUbtedhr-were,  tn>uld  not  compass  the  mighty  ectent  of  so  -gigantic  a  mnd.  Brave,  too^ 
Anna  had  called  him.  This  she  must  have  learnt  from  acts  of  desperate  courage  thntlintii 
performed  m  the  war  -which  had  so  Teeenrtly  'termnvafted ;  or  ptfrtmps  he  tnigtat-evsnOmve 
distinguished  himself,  in  the  presence  of  Anna,  by  some  exploit  of  cool  and  deterBadnod 
Her  heart  burned  to  know  all  the  prairtictilars,  but  how  was  the  to  lnqiiii>e  them? 
dear,  indiscreet  girl,  had  already  shown  her  letters,  and  her  delicacy  shrunk  from  the  ei 
/if  her  curiosity  to  its  object.  After  a  multitude  of  expedients  had  l»een  adopted  and  tejecked 
as  impracticable,  Julia  resorted  to  the  course  of  eommitting  her  inquiries  to  paper,  oaoit 
solemnly  enjoining  lier  'friend  never  to  expose  her  weakness  to  Mr  Stanley.  This,  thought 
Jiflia,  she  could  never  do ;  it 'wodld  be  unjust  to  me  and  indelicate  in  her.  So  Julia  wrote 
as  follows,  first  seeking  lier  own  apartment  and  carefdlly  looking  the  door«  that  'sho  vaSifA 
devote  her  whole  attention  to  friendship  and  her  letter : 

^  Bbaicbst  Anna, — Your  kind  letter  reached  ma  after  many  an  anxious  hour  spent  ift 
expectation,  and  it  repays  me  ten-fold  for  all  my  uneashiess.  Surely,  Anna,  there  is  «no  iii 
can  write  half  so  agreeably  as  yourself.  I  know  there  must  be  a  long,  long  epistle  for  «ie  OB 
the  road,  containing 'those  descriptions  and  incidents  you  promised  to  favour  nae  with ;  how  I 
long  to  read  them,  and  to  show  them  to  my  aunt  Margaret,  who,  1  believe,  does  not  tnqpMft 
yon  to  be  capable  of  doing  that  wliich  I  know,  or  rather  feel,  yon  can.  Knowing  ftam  any- 
thing but  fieeling  and  the  innate  evidence  of  our  sympathies,  seems  to  me  sometfaiiy  Mki 
heresy  in  friendship.  Oh,  Anna,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  toihowmy  letters  to  anyoBS^ 
and  that  to  a  gentleman  and  a  stranger  ?  I  never  would  have  servod  yon  so,  not  ewk  to 
good  Charles  Weston,  whom  I  esteem  so  highly,  and  who  redly  wants  neither  judgment  nff 
good-nature,  though  he  is  dreadfully  deficient  in  fancy.  Yet  Charles  is  a  most  exoettoift 
young  man,  and  I  gave  him  the  compliments  you  desired ;  he  was  so  modi  flattered  ivy  your 
notice  that  he  could  make*no  reply,  thoogh,  I  doubt  not,  he  prised  the  honour  as  he  oaght^ 
We  are  all  very  happy  here,  only  for  the  absence  of  my  Anna ;  btftoolongasaoiles  «f 'wosif 
roads  and  endless  rivers  run  between  iis,  peifect  happiness  can  never  re%n  In  the  <hiwBt  of 
jour  Julia.  Anna,  I  conjure  yon,  by  all  the  sacred  delicacy  tM  oonsecratos  'Onr  fihaiishlp 
tl»  jAoir  €A  letter,  imlesB  70U  woifld  ibiesk  VKyheui ;  yon  Mner  will,  K.^ai  iMftiiB^ 


and  thtrdbw  I  wffl  wrttAto  m]?  Amu-in  the  uMMnrad  naimir  in  which. w«  qniiinj^  what 
fiite,  leu  cruel  than  at  preient,  suflTered  U8  to  live  in  th«  ■mrthJne  ef  eaflb  olhet'g  amileib 
Yon  ei^iik  of  ••  oortain  penoo  hi  your  leUer,  whouv  far  obvkma  reaioDf,  I  will  in  Aituro  call 
Antonio.  You  describe  him  with  the  partiality  of  a  fHend ;  but  how  oaa  I  doubt  of  hiibbtiBf 
worthy  of  all  that  you  wy,  and  move  — t  eniiblet  brave^  rioh»  nd  handsome  ?  FVom  hi*  aamOt 
I  nippoee,  of  oourae*  he  ia  well  connected*  What  a  ooastcUation  of  attraotlonato  ocntre  in 
one  man  1  But  you  have  not  told  me  all — his  age»  his  family,  his  profsssion ;  though  h  pre- 
aama  he  has  borne  arms  ia  the  senrice  of  hist  couatryr  and  that  his  manly  broast  is  already 
covered  with  soars  of  honour.  Ah  !  Anna,  *  he  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  woundw*  Bu(; 
ny  dear  oroature,.  you  say  that  he  talks  of  mer  what  under  the  sun  can  you  find  to  say  of 
iuch  a  poor  girl  as  myself?  Though  I  suppose  you  have*  in  the  fondness  of  affection,  de» 
•Bribed  ny  person  to-  hitn  already.  I  wonder  if  he  likes  black  eyes  and  fair  complexion. 
Tou  can't  conceive  what  a  bloom  the  country  has  given  me ;  I  really  begpn  to  look,  more  lika- 
a  milkmaid  than  a  lady.  Dear,  good  aunt  Margaret,  has  been  quite  sick  since  you  left  us.  and 
fer  two  days  I  was  hardly  out  of  her  room ;  this  has  put  me  back  a  little  in  colour,  or  I  should 
ba  as  ruddy  as  the  mora.  But  nothing  ought  ever  to  tempt  me  to  neglect  my  aunt,  and  I 
lM>pe  nothing  ever  will.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  beg  her  to  write  to  you  to  spend  the  winter 
with  us,  for  I  feel  already  that  without  you  life  is  a  perfect  blank.  You  indeed  must  havr 
something  to  enliven  it  with  a  little  in  your  new  companions ;  but  here  is  nobody,  just  now, 
but  Charles  Weston.  Yet  ho  is  an  excellent  companion,  and  does  everything  he  can  to  make 
Uf  all  happy  and  comfortable.  Heigho  !  hew  Ii  do  wish  I  could  see  you,  my  Anna,  and  spend 
one  sweet  half  hour  in  the  confidence  of  mutual  sympathy.  But  lie  quiet,  my  throbbing  heart,- 
the  day  approaches*  when  I  shall  meet  my  flriend  agaih,  and  more  than  receive  a  reward  Ibr  all 
tmr  grieft.  Ah  f  Anna,  never  betray  your  Julia,  and  write  to  me,  fhlly,  confidingly,  and  often. 
Yolin  with  all  the  tenderness  of  friendship  that  is  founded  on  mutual  sympathy,  congenial 
Mvls;  and  Innate  evidence  of  worth,  J^LrA. 

*  P.S.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Antonio  has  any  scars  on  his  face,  and  what  battlbt 
hs  was  in.     Only  think,  my  dear,  poor  Charles  Weston  was  fVightened  by  a  clap  of  thunder— 
Charles  has  an  excellent  heart. " 

This  letter  was  written  and  read,  scaled  and' kissed,  when  Miss  Emmerson  tapped  gently  at 

■door  of  her  niece  and  begged  admission.  J^dla  flew  to  open  it,  and  received  her  aunt  with 
ttie  girlish  pleasure-  her  presence  ever  gave  her.  M  fbw  words  of  Fntrodnctory  matter  were 
aoMhanged,  when,  both  being  seated  at  their  needles  again,  Misi  Emmerson  asked — 

•To  whom  have  you  been  writing,  my  love  V*' 

••Tamy  Anna.**^ 

**  Do  you  recollect,  my  child,  that  in  writhig  to  Miss  MIlTer  you  are  writing  to  one  out' of 
your  own  family,  and  whose  interests  are  diffferonfr  from  yours  ?'*" 

**^  I  do  net  nnderstand  you,  aunt,**  cried  Julia  in  surprise. 

**  I  mean  that  you  should*  be  guarded  hi  your  correspondiefnce^ten  no  secrets  ont— — i** 

**-  Tell  no-  secretii  to  my  Anna  !*'  exclaimed  the  niece  hi  a  species  of  horror.  **  That  wonid 
be  a  death-blow  to  our  friendship  ftidieed.'* 

**  Then  let  it  die,**  said  Mfss  Emrnerson,  coolly ;  **  the  allbction  that  cannot  survive  the  loM 
•f  such  an  exeilement  hadi  better  be  inilbred'  to  expire  as  soon  as  possible,  or  it  may  raiie 
fyUm  expectations." 

^  Whyj  dear  aanf,  hr  dettfroyhag- oonfidenee  of  this  nature,  yon  destroy  the  great  objject  of 
Mendship.     Who  ever  heard  of  a  fHendship  without  secrets  ?** 

'*  I  never  had  a  secret  ih-  my  fflR^,!*  said!  MiteEtnnperson,  shnply,  **  and  yet  I  have  had  many 
fr  friend.'* 

**  Well,'*  said  JuUa^  *'yourf  muft  have  been  queer  fHendi ;  pray,  dear  annt,  nama  one  or 
tipa  of  them.** 

**  Yoor  mother  war  my  fritad,"*  said'  SBts  Emmerson,  with  strong  emotion,  '"'and  I  hope 
ker  daughter  also  is  one.** 

*^  Met  my  beloved  annt  V*  erled' Jtalia,  throwing  henelf  hito  the  anntf  of  Mlis  Emmenba 
and  bursting  into  tears ;  **  I  aminore  Utan  a  ftiend,  I  am  your  ohild^yonr  daughter.*** 
^Whatever  ba  tktr  aama  y  mi  glva  K^  JhB^  yon  ■»  tary  near  and  dbar  to  me,**  sals' the 
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aimt,  tenderly  kissing  her  charge ;  **bvLt  tell  me,  my  love,  did  you  ever  feel  such  emotion  ta 

yonr  intercoorse  with  Miss  Miller  ?** 

It  was  some  time  before  Julia  could  reply ;  when,  having  suppressed  the  burst  of  her  M- 
ings,  she  answered  with  a  smile — 

'*  Oh  !  that  question  is  not  fah-.  Yon  have  brought  me  up ;  nursed  me  in  sickness;  nre 
kind  and  good  to  me ;  and  the  idea  that  you  should  suppose  I  did  not  love  you  was  dresdfol 
—but  you  know  I  do." 

*<  I  firmly  believe  so)  my  child ;  it  is  you  that  I  would  have  know  what  it  is  that  you  love: 
I  am  satisfied  for  myself.     I  repeat,  did  Anna  Miller  ever  excite  such  emotions?** 

*<  Certainly  not :  my  love  to  you  is  natural ;  but  my  friendship  for  Anna  rests  on  symps* 
thy,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  character." 

*'  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  know  her  so  well,  since  you  are  so  intimate.  What  testf* 
moiiy  have  you  of  all  this  excellence  ?** 

"  Innate  evidence.  I  see  it— I  feel  it — ^yes,  that 'is  the  best  testimony— I  feel  her  good 
qualities.  Yes,  my  frieudship  for  Anna  forms  the  spring  of  my  existence ;  whilst  any  acddesl 
or  evil  to  you  would  afflict  me  the  same  as  if  done  to  myself— this  is  pure  nature,  you  know.^ 

**  I  know  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  it,  come  from  what  it  will,*'  said  the  aunt,  smfling,  anil 
rising  to  withdraw. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

Sbvsral  days  passed  after  this  conversation,  in  the  ordinary  quiet  of  a  we'1-rc<rii1ated  fanulf. 
Notwithstanding  the  house  of  Miss  Emmerson  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  numberless  villas  thit 
adorn  Manhattan  Island,  the  habits  of  its  mistress  were  retiring  and  domestic     Julia  was  ost 
of  an  age  to  mingle  much  in  society,  and  Anna  had  furnished  her  with  a  theme  for  her  medi^ 
tations,  that  rather  rendered  her  averse  to  the  confusion  of  company.     Her  mind  was  con* 
stantly  employed  in  canvassing  the  qualities  of  the  unseen  Antonio.     Her  friend  had  furnished 
her  with   a  catalogue  of  his  perfections  in  gross,  which  her  active  thoughts  were  botSj 
arranging  into  form  and  substance.    But  little  practised  in  the  world  or  its  disappointmsnti^ 
the  visionary  girl  had  already  figured  to  herself  a  person  to  suit  these  qualities,  and  the  aatflul 
was  no  less  pleasmg  than  the  moral  being  of  her  &ncy.     What  principally  delighted  Julia  ia 
these  contemplations  on  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  was  the  strong  inclination  he  had  expressei 
to  know  herself.     This  flattered  her  tendency  to  believe  in  the  strength  of  mutual  sympathy, 
and  the  efficacy  of  innate  evidence  of  merit.     In  the  midst  of  this  pleasing  employment  of  her 
fancy,  she  received  a  second  letter  from  her  friend,  in  answer  to  the  onq  we  have  alx«adj 
given  to  our  readers ;  it  was  couched  in  the  following  words  :~- 

*^  Mt  own  dear  Julia,  my  Fkisnd, —  I  received  your  letter  with  the  pleasure  I  shsS 
always  hear  from  you,  and  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer  to  make  interest  with 
your  aunt  to  have  me  spend  the  winter  in  town.  To  be  with  you  is  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
have  on  earth  ;  besides,  as  I  know  I  can  write  to  you  as  freely  as  I  can  think,  one  can  naidStf 
tell  what  a  tiresome  place  this  must  be  to  pass  a  winter  in.  There  are,  absolutely,  but  three 
young  men  in  the  whole  county  who  can  be  thought  in  any  manner  as. proper  matches  for  us; 
and  one  has  no  chance  here  of  forming  such  an  association  as  to  give  a  girl  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  her  congenial  spirit.  So  that  I  hope  and  trust  your  desire  to  see  me  will  coatU. 
nue  as  strong  as  mine  ever  will  be  to  see  my  Julia.  You  say  that  I  have  forgotten  to  give  yea 
the  description  of  our  journey  and  of  the  lakes  that  I  promised  to  send  you.  No,  my  Julii. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  promise  nor  you ;  .but  the  thought  of  enjoying  such  happiness  with- 
out your  dear  company,  has  been  too  painful  to  dwell  upon.  Of  this  you. may  judge  yourselC 
Our  first  journey  was  made  in  a  steamboat  to  Albany ;  she  is  a  moving  world.  The  ygsw* 
ploughs  through  the  billowy  waters  in  onward  progress,  and  the  soul  is  left  in  silent  harmony  to 
enjoy  the  change.  The  passage  of  the  Highlands  is  most  delightful. — Figure  to  yourself^  my 
Julia,  the  rushing  waters,  lessening  from  their  expanded  width  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  stag^ 
nant  pool— rocks  rise  on  rocks,  in  overhanging  mountains,  until  the  weary  eye,  refusing  its  u- 
.  tural  office,  yields  to  the  fancy  what  its  feeble  powers  can  never  cpnquer.  Clouds  impend  over 
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"  la  Tftia  1  gaze  entranc'd,  in  rain  deplore* 
The  iesKuei  thatroU  betweeDtke  maid  and  me; 
Lonely  I  wander  on  the  deaert  ahore. 
And  Jalla*a  lorely  form  can  nerer  lee. 


theb  lunmltf  and  the  tboughti  pierce  the  fttt  abyu.  Ah  !•  Julia,  theie  are  moments  of 
«wliil  romance ;  how  the  loul  longs  for  the  consolations  of  friendship.  Albany  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  places  in  the  world ;  situated  most  delightftilly  on  the  bonks  of  the  Hudson, 
vhich  here  meanders  in  sylvan  beauty  through  meadows  of  evergreen  and  desert  islands. 
VTords  are  wanting  to  paint  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  ride  to  Schenectady,  through  gloomy 
forests,  where  the  silvery  pine  waves  in  solemn  grandenr  to  the  sighiogs  of  JEolus,  while  Boreas 
threatens  in  vain  their  firm  rooted  trunks.  But  the  lakes  I  Ah  I  Julia— the  lakes !  The  most 
beautiful  is  the  Seneca,  named  after  a  Grecian  king.  The  limpid  water,  ne*er  ruffled  by  the 
Tude  breathings  of  the  wind,  shines  with  golden  tints  with  the  homage  of  the  rising  sun,  while 
the  light  barque  gallantly  lashes  the  surge,  rocking  before,  the  propelling  gale,  and  forcibly 
brings  to  the  appalled  mind  the  fleeting  hours  of  time.  But  I  must  pause— my  pen  refuses  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  the  remainder  will  furnish  us  hours  of  conversation  during  the 
tedioas  moments  of  the  delightful  visit  to  Park  place.  You  speak  of  Antonio— dear  g^rl,  with 
mo  the  secret  is  hallowed.  He  is  yet  here  ;  his  whole  thoughts  are  of  Julia— from  my  descrlp- 
tioii  only  he  has  drawn  your  picture,  which  is  the  most  striking  in  the  world ;  and  nothing  can 
tear  the  dear  emblem  from  his  keeping.  He  called  here  yesterday  in  his  phaeton,  and  insisted 
-on  my  riding  a  few  short  miles  in  bis  company ;  I  assented,  for  I  knew  it  was  to  talk  of  my 
iHend.  He  already  feels  your  worth,  and  he  handed  me  the  following  verses,  which  he  begged 
no  to  offer  as  the  sincere  homage  of  his  heart  He  intends  accompanying  my  father  and  mo 
to  town  next  winter— provided  I  go. 

**  Ok!  diarmiDg  image  of  an  artleaa  fair, 

Whoae  eyea,  wiUi  lightning,  fire  the  very  lonl ! 
Wbeae  face  portraye  the  miad,  and  ebon  hair 
Oivea  grace  and  harmony  onto  the  whole. 

'*  Bat  fly  ye  fleeting  honri,  I  beg  ye  fly. 

And  bring  the  time  when  Anna  aeeks  her  friend; 
Haste— Oh  haste,  or  £dward  sure  must  die. 
Arrive— and  quickly  Bdward'a  sorrows  end**' 

^  I  know  that  you  will  think  with  me,  that  these  lines  are  beautiful,  and  merely  a  faint 
Image  of  his  manly  heart.  In  the  course  of  our  ride,  during  which  he  did  nothing  but  con- 
feno  on  your  beauty  and  merit,  he  gave  mo  a  detailed  narrative  of  his  life.  It  was  long,  but 
I  oan  do  no  less  than  favour  you  with  an  abridgment  of  it.  Edward  Stanley  was  early  left 
an  orphan;  no  father's  guardian  eye  directed  his  footsteps;  no  mother's  fostering  care 
dierished  his  infancy. — His  estate  was  princely,  and  his  family  noble,  being  a  wronged  branch 
«fan  English  potentate.  During  his  early  youth  he  had  to  contend  against  the  machinations 
of  a  malignant  uncle,  who  would  have  robbed  him  of  large  possessions,  and  left  him  in  black 
•deapair,  to  have  eaten  the  bread  of  penury.  His  courage  and  understanding,  however,  con- 
quered this  difficulty,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  quietly  admitted  to  an  university. 
Here  he  continued  peacefully  to  wander  amid  the  academic  bowers,  until  the  blast  of  war 
rang  in  his  ears,  and  called  him  to  the  field  of  honour.  Edward  was  ever  foremost  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  It  was  his  fate  to  meet  the  enemy  often,  and  as  often  did  *  he  pluck  honour 
ima  the  pale-ficed  moon.'  He  fought  at  Chippewa — bled  at  the  side  of  the  gallant  Lawrence 
—rand  nearly  laid  down  his  Hfe  on  the  ensanguined  plains  of  Marengo.  But  it  would  be  a 
fruitless  task  to  include  all  the  scenes  of  his  danger  and  glory.  Thanks  to  the  kind  fates 
'ihich  shield  the  life  of  the  brave,  he  yet  lives  to  adore  my  Julia.  That  you  may  be  as  happy 
as  you  deserve,  and  happier  than  your  heart-stricken  friend,  is  the  constant  prayer  of  your 

**  Anna. 

"  P.  S. — Write  me  soon,  and  make  my  very  best  respects  to  your  aunt.     It  was  laughable 

•enough  that  Charies  Weston  should  be  afraid  of  a  flash  of  lightning.     I  mentioned  it  to 

Antonio,  who  cried,  while  manly,  indignation  clouded  his  brow, '  chill  penury  repressed  his 

noble  rage,  and  froze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul.'    However,  say  nothing  to  Charles  about 

it,  I  charge  you." 

Julia  fairly  gasped  for  breath  as  she  read  this  epistle :  her  very  soul  was  entranced  by  the 
oong.  Whatever  of  seeming  contradiction  there  might  be  in  the  letter  of  her  friend,  her 
active  mind  soon  reconciled.  She  was  now  really  beloved,  and  in  a  manner  most  grateful  to 
her  heart—by  the  sole  power  of  sympathy  and  congenial  feeling. — Whatever  might  be  the 
adoration  of  Edward  Stanley  it  was  more  than  equalled  by  the  admiration  of  thia  amiah.\5& 
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9tMitls%  and  pittorad  out  M»^ 

Mjciced  lo  Ids  pgofpvit|r>-«iid  dl  tirfi  la 
Bidii  orihlf  tamuk  or  iMiiigl  wlm. 
il  iIm  Mfld  M  liUoiw  s 

**  DsMi Jvuv^I  fhoidd  fanra-  iwcariwrid  wf  promiie^  and  wnt  Ml  «id  ipit  tin  i^ 
iiitii-you,  had  not  OM  of  Maey'a  Utile  boys  boon  quita  iksks  of  ooniva  I  wont  to  har  wMhi 
neoverod.  But  if  yon  will  aak  aont  Margarat  to  aend  for  bm»  I  wtfi  ooaie  fo  wmmwmM 
grant  i^oaanra,  tor  I  urn  sure  you  nuiit  find  it  loUtary  now  Mini  Miller  hnn  loft  yon*  W 
nnnt  to  lend  by  tho  aawant  a  lift  of  such  boolu  ai  aho  winti  from  GoodriohX  nnd  I  wllfit 
thorn  §09  her,  or  faidoed  anything  elas  that  I  oan  do  fmr  Iter  or  yoo.  Givo  mf  low  tonan; 
and  tell  her  tiut,  knowing^  her  oyet  are  beginnfaig  to  tail,  I  have  worlMd  her  a  eap»  whidk  t 
aball  bring  with  ma»  Maaunkdaafares  her  love  to  yon  both,  and  believe  mo  to  be  ^^rrttfr 
ately  your  ooniin,  lUTBiuiiiin  XminaMa.* 

TUa  wna  well  enengfa,  but  aa  it  wa»  merely  a  letter  of  buiineifb  one  pomealt  and  Ibft 
nonewhat  a  haity  one»  was  soflloient  Julia  loved  its  writer  mora  than  she  siiopo6tedhflipl( 
bnt  there  wee  nothing  hi.  her  meaner  or  character  that  seemed  calcnlated  to  eioite  sCwm 
wiotion.  in  short,  all  her  excellenoies  were  so  evident  that  nothing  waa  left  dependant  m 
innate  evidenoe ;  and  our  heroine  seldom  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  any  charaoter  tiiat  diiiift 
give  scope  to  her  imagination.  In  whatever  light  she  viewed  the  eondiiet  or  disperita«( 
her  cou^,  she  was  met  by  obstinate  faoU  that  admitted  of  no  cavil  or  of  any  exaggentim. 

Turning  qniokly,  therefore,  from  this  barren  eontem|dation  to  one  better  suited  to  har  iadU 
nations,  JuUn's  thoughts  resumed  the  agreeable  reverie  from  which  she  had  been  nirahcnfil 
Bhe  could  also  paint,  and  after  twenty  trials  she  at  length  slLetcbed  an  outline  of  the  %■»  of 
a  mail  that  answered  to  Anna's  description,  and  satisfied  her  own  eye.  Without  befog  eon- 
adous  of  the  theft,  she  had  copied  from  a  print  of  Apollo^  and  dothed  it  in  the  uniform  wlrfdi 
Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  worn.  A  small  scar  was  traced  on  the  cheek  In  such  a  manner  thst, 
aithongh  it  might  be  fonoied  as  the  ravages  of  a  builec,  it  admirably  aaswerad  all  pnrpessisf 
a  dimple.  Two  epaulettes  graced  the  shoulders  of  the  hero ;  and  befora  the  pictaas  ms 
dmie,  although  it  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  republican  principles,  an  nrittnrrariasl  sfsr 
glittered  on  his  breast.  Had  he  his  birthright,  thought  Julia,  it  would  be  thece  foiaaUty; 
and  this,  idea  amply  justified  the  innovation.  To  this  hnage,  which  it  ioek  some  da|a^  to 
eomplete,  certain  vme»  were  addressed  also,  but  they  were  never  submitted  to  the 
of  herfriend.  The  whole  snfayect  was  now  beginnmg  to  be  too  sacred  even  for  eoab  a  < 
monicatioii;  and  as  the  mind  of  Julia  every  hour  became  more  entranced  with  its 
her.  delioacy  sfamnk  firom  an  exposure  of  her  weakness  $  it  was  getting  too  serioua  for  ths 
light  compostUoae  of  epistohOory  correspondence. 

We  fhmish  a  copy  of  the  Unesb  as  they  are  not  only  faidicative  of  her  foeUngp^  but  mag  #r» 
the  reader  some  idM  of  the  powers  of  her  imagination. 


"  Belored  image  of  a  god-Uke  mind, 
Ib  MorMi  pB?aer  Uiy  M«r«r  I  fliel ; 
What  bright  perfection  in  thy  fonn't  oomUnad  I 
How  Mire  to  ii^are,  and  how  kind  to  lieal. 


Thine  eagle  eye  bedaniM  e'en  IW  Bnia, 
Thy  gftUMit  brow  boopoako  the  fmccs  > , 

While  nnUog  enchant  me»  tears  in  hiii«eiidij 
And  each  aednotife  otMurm  hnpeia  to  IsfOb 


"  Ah !  hralflof  maid,  why  daring  doat  then  profe, 
Thehulden  dangers  of  the  urchin's  dart; 
Why  ax  thine  eye  OB  thia,  the  god  of  lo?e. 
And  heedlesa  think  thee  to  retain  thy  heart  }^ 

This  was  but  one  of  the  fifty  similar  eiftisions,  hi  which  Julfo  poured  forth  her  sonL  The 
flame  was  kept  alive  by  frequent  lettem  finom  her  friend,  in  aU  of  which  she  dwelt  with  mflvra 
on  the  moment  of  thefr  re-unlon,  and  never  foiled  to  mention  Antonfo  iaramanner  that  added 
new  foel  to  the  fire  that  had  ahvady  began  to  eonaume  JuUa^  and,  hi  some  degree^  to  andir- 
mlne  her  health,  at  least  she  thought  so. 

In  the  meantime  Katharine  Emerson  paid  her  promised  vfoii  to  her  ficfonds,  and  oar  heroia* 
waa  ip  some  degree  drawn  firom  her  musings  on  love  end  friendship.  Tho  aunaers  of  lUi 
young  fody  were  conspicoonsly  nataral ;  she  bed  a  eonfinned  habitof  ealUng  thhigp  bftbsir 
right  names,  and  never  dwelt  the  least  fo  flaperiaaves.  Her  aflaetfoaa  seemed  nentnad  fotiii 
o/her  ovfB  finally ;.  nor  had  she  ever  givaaJutfatha  foaab  mm  tabdfoamiki 
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pi^ferf«fl  her  «o  her  vmi  Mm,  notwitNteiidiiig  thatiisfter  wag  married,  and  bejrond  the  years 
4d  romance.  Yet  Julia  loved  her  coasin,  and  was  hardly  ever  melaacholy,  or  out  of  apirits 
^rties  -  In  tier  oempany.  The  cheerful  and  aflfeotitonate  good  homoar  of  Katharine  waa  catching, 
jmd  all  were  pleased  with  her,  although  but  few  disoovered  the  reaaon.  Charles  Weston  sooa 
Jhrgot  his  displeasure/  and  with  the  exception  of  JuUa*s  hidden  uneashiess,  the  house  was  one 
^qoiet  scene  of  peaceful  content.  The  party  were  sitting  at  their  worii  the  day  after  tho 
•ri4fal  of  Katharine,  when  Julia  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  intimate  her  wish  to  havo 
itbe  society  of  her  friend  during  the  ensuing  whiter. 

'**  "Why  did  Mr  Miller  give  up  hk  house  in  town,  I  wonder  ?'*  said  JuUa ;  "  I  am  sure  it  was 
IntoOBsiderate  to  his  thmily.** 

-**  Itafhersay,  my  child,  that  it  was  inoonsideraiion  tohis  diildren  that  be  did  so,"  observed 
Ifiss  Emmerson ;  **  his  finances  would  not  bear  the  ei^enss^  and  suffisr  him  to  provide  for  hia 
ftmily  after  his  death.*' 

«■  I  am  sure  a  little  might  be  spent  now,  to  indulge  his  children  in  society,  and  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  less  hereafter/'  continued  Julia.  "  Mr  Miller  must  be  rich;  and  thhik,  aunt, 
lie  hat  seven  grown  up  daughters  that  be  has  dragged  with  him  into  the  wilderness ;  only 
ifafafk;  Katharine,  how  solitary  they  must  be.** 

'  ^  RsDd  I  'she  sisters  I  oould  be  solitary  nowhere,**  said  Katharine,  simply ;  '*  besides,  I  vandw* 
jtmd  that  the  country  where  Mr  Miller  resides  is  beautiful  and  populous.'* 

'**-Uh  I  there  are  men  and  women  enough,  I  dare  say,**  cried  Julia;  **  and  the  fiunily  is 
Ufffe-^leven  in  the  whole ;  but  they  must  feel  the  want  of  friends  in  suoh  a  retired  place.*' 

•*  What,  with  six  sisters  r*  said  Katharine,  laughing  and  shaking  her  bead. 

^  There's  a  diffBrenoe  between  a  sister  and  a  friend,  you  know/*  said  Jnlia,  a  little 
surprised. 

**  I— indeed  I  have  yet  io  learn  that,**  exclaimed  the  other  hi  a  little  more  astonishment 

**  Why,  you  feel  affection  for  your  sisters  from  nature  and  habit ;  but  friendship  is  voluntary, 
qKmtaneous,  and  a  much  stronger  feeling — ^friendship  is  a  sentiment" 

*'  And  cannot  one  feel  this  sentiment,  as  you  call  it,  for  a  sister?"  asked  Katharine, 
smQing. 
^      «  I  ishould  think  not,**  returned  Julia,  musing;  "  I  never  had  a  sister;  but  it  appears  to 

I -that  the  very  fomlliarity  of  sisters  would  be  destructive  to  friendship." 

**  Why,  I  thought  it  was  the  confidence— the  familiarity—the  seorets-^whidi  form  the  very 
of  friendship,"  cried  Katharine ;  "at  least  so  I  have  always  heard.* 

*  True,'*  raid  Jdlia,  eagerly,  **  you  speak  true — ^the  eonfldence  and  the  seorets—but  not  the 
— >the— I  am  not  sure  that  I  express  myself  well-^bnt  the  "intimate  knowledge  that  one  has  of 
^NMfli  own  sirter — that,  I  should  think,  would  be  destructive  to  the  delicacy  of  friendship." 

'*  Julia  means  that  a  prophet  has  never  honour  in  his  own  oountiy,**  cried  Charles  with  a 
Un^ — «  a  somewhat  doubtfhl  compliment  to  yomr  sex,  ladies,  under  her  application  of  it" 

**  But  what  becomes  of  your  innate  evidence  of  worth  in  friendship,"  asked  Miss  Emmerson  $ 
***  I  thought  that  was  the  most  infallible  of  all  khids  of  testimony ;  surely  that  must  bring  you 
intlmateljr  acquainted  with  each  other*s  secret  foibles  too." 

*'  Oh !  no — that  is  a  species  of  sentimental  knowledge,"  retunied  Julia ;  it  only  dwells  on 
the  loftier  parts  of  the  character,  and  never  descends  to  the  minute  knowledge  which  makes 
OS  suffer  so  much  in  each  other's  estimation ;  it  leaves  us  all  these  to  be  filled  by  the — by  tho 
^^43j  the— what  shall  I  call  it  ?- 

"  Imagination,'*  said  Katharine,  dryly. 

"*  Well,  by  the  imagination  then;  but  it  is  an  Imagination  that  is  purified  by  sentiment, 
and '» 

•  Ah*eady  rendered  partial  by  the  innate  evidence  of  worth,**  interrupted  Charles. 

Julia  had  lost  herself  in  the  mazes  of  her  own  ideas,  fmd  changed  the  sul:rject  under  secret 
nispicion  that  her  companions  were  amusing  themselves  at  her  expense ;  she  therefore  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  urge  the  request  of  Anna  Miller. 

••  Oh  I  aunt,  now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  friends,  I  wish  to  request  that  you  would 
anfhorise  me  to  invite  my  Anna  to  pass  the  next  winter  with  us  in  Park  place.  **' 

**  I  confess,  my  love,"  said  Mfan  Emmerson,  glandng  her  eye  at  Katharine,' "  that  I  had 
different  views  for  ourselves  next  winter ;  has  not  Miss  Miller  a  married  tisterliriog  bi  town?'* 
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•*  Tes,  but  she  has  positively  refused  to  ask  the  dear  giri,  I  know,"  said  Julia.  **  Amiarii. 
not  a  fovonrite  with  her  sister." 

**  Very  odd  that,**  said  the  aunt  gravely ;  '*  there  must  be  some  reason  for  her  dislike  thn; 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  unusual  distaste  for  each  other?" 

<*  Oh  r  cried  Julia,  **  it  is  all  the  fault  of  Mrs  Welton ;  they  quarrelled  about  sometinig,  i 
don't  know  what,  but  Anna  assures  me  Mrs  Welton  is  entirely  in  fault.** 

'*  Indeed !— and  you  are  perfectly  sure  that  Mrs  Welton  is  in  fault— perhaps  Anna  hi% 
however,  laid  too  strong  a  stress  upon  the  error  of  her  sister,**  observed  the  aunt. 

**  Oh  !  not  at  all,  dear  aunt.  I  can  assure  you,  on  my  own  knowledge,"  continued  Jalii^ 
**  Anna  was  anxious  for  a  reconciliation,  and  offered  to  come  and  spend  the  winter  with  hv 
sister,  but  Mrs  Welton  declared  positively  that  she  would  not  have  so  selfish  a  creatare  moii 
her  children ;  now  this  Anna  told  me  herself  one  day,  and  wept  nearly  to  break  her  heart  at 
the  time.*' 

**  Perhaps  Mrs  Welton  was  right  then,**  said  Miss  Emmerson,  **  and  prndenee,  if  not  wamt 
other  reason,  justified  her  refusal.'* 

**  How  can  you  say  so,  dear  aunt?'*  interrupted  Julia  with  a  little  impatience,  "  when  Ital 
you  that  Anna  herself— my  Anna,  told  me  with  her  own  lips,  here  in  this  very  houses  thit 
Mrs  Welton  was  entirely  to  blame,  and  that  she  had  never  done  anything  in  her  life  to  jist^^ 
the  treatment  or  the  remark — ^now  Anna  told  me  this  with  her  own  mouth.'* 

As  Julia  spoke,  the  ardour  of  her  feelings  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheeks  and  Uknimh 
tion  to  her  eyes  that  rendered  her  doubly  handsome ;  and  Charles  Weston,  who  bad  watdMi 
her  varying  countenance  with  delight,  sighed  as  she  concluded,  and  rising,  left  the  rooos.  • 

*<  I  understand  that  your  father  intends  spending  his  winter  in  Carolina,  for  his  beaM^' 
said  Miss  Emmerson  to  Katharine. 

"  Yes,*'  returned  the  other  in  a  low  tone,  and  bending  over  her  work  to  conceal  her  fail- 
ings, *'  mother  has  persuaded  him  to  avoid  our  winter.** 

'*  And  you  are  to  be  left  behind  ?** 

**  I  am  afraid  so,**  was  the  modest  reply. 

**  And  your  brother  and  sister  go  to  Washington  together?" 

**  That  is  the  arrangement,  I  believe." 

Miss  Emmerson  said  no  more,  but  she  turned  an  expressive  look  on  her  ward,  whieh  hBiL  ■ 
was  too  much  occupied  to  notice.     The  illness  of  her  father,  and  the  prospect  of  a  loof  sepa- 
ration from  her  sister,  were  too  much  for  the  fortitude  of  Katharine  at  any  time,  and  hastiif 
gathering  her  work  in  her  band,  she  left  the  room  just  in  time'to  prevent  the  tears  wfakh 
streamed  down  her  cheeks  from  meeting  the  eyes  of  her  companions. 

*<  We  ought  to  ask  Katharine  to  make  one  of  our  family,  in  the  absence  of  her  nother  aii 
sister,**  said  Miss  Emmerson  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 

*'  Ah  !  yes,**  cried  Julia,  fervently,  *'  by  all  means :  poor  Katharine,  how  solitary  ftie  wodd 
•be  anywhere  else— I  will  go  this  instant  and  ask  her.** 

**  But — stop  a  moment,  my  love ;  you  will  remember  that  we  have  not  room  for  mere  thai 
one  guest.  If  Katharine  is  asked.  Miss  Miller  cannot  be  invited.  Let  us  look  at  what  la 
are  about,  and  leave  nothing  to  repent  of  hereafter.** 

*<  Ah !  it  is  true,**  said  Julia,  re-seating  herself  m  great  disappointment ;  *'  where  wlI  poor 
Katharine  stay  then  ?*' 

**  I  know  my  brother  expects  that  I  wUl  take  her  under  my  charge ;  and,  indeed,  I  tUsk 
he  has  a  right  to  ask  it  of  me.** 

'*  But  she  has  no  such  right  as  my  dear  Anna,  who  is  my  bosom  friend,  yon  know.  Ka- 
tharine has  a  right  here,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  only  such  a  right '* 

'*  As  your  own,**  interrupted  the  aunt  gravely ;  **  you  are  the  daughter  of  my  sister,  aad 
Katharine  is  the  daughter  of  my  brother." 

**  True,  true— if  it  be  right,  lawful  right,  that  is  to  decide  it,  then  Katharine  most  corner  I 
suppose,*'  said  Julia,  a  little  piqued. 

**  Let  us  proceed  with  caution,  my  love,**  said  Miss  Emmerson,  kissing  her  niece ;  ''do yea 
postpone  your  invitation  until  September,  when,  if  you  continue  of  the  same  mind,  we  w9k 
give  Anna  the  desired  invitation.  In  the  meanwhile  prepare  yourself  for  what  I  know  wiO  bt 
a  iDost  agreeable  surprise." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Although  Julia  spent  most  of  her  tfane  with  her  aunt  and  cousin,  opportunities  for  medita- 
tion were  not  wanting :  in  the  retirement  of  her  closet  she  perused  and  re-perused  the  fre- 
quent letters  of  her  friend.  The  modesty  of  Julia,  or  rather  shame,  would  have  prevented  her 
ftom  making  Anna  acquainted  with  all  her  feelings,  but  it  would  have  been  treason  to  her 
friendship  not  to  have  poured  out  a  little  of  her  soul  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Miller.  Accordingly, 
in  her  letters  Julia  did  not  avoid  the  name  of  Antonio.  She  mentioned  it  often,  but  with 
womanly  delicacy,  if  not  with  discretion.  The  seeds  of  constant  association  had,  unknown  to 
boraell^  taken  deep  root,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Anna  Miller  to  eradicate  impressions 
which  had  been  fastened  by  the  example  of  her  aunt,  and  cherished  by  the  sodety  of  her 
odufio.  Although  deluded,  weak,  and  even  indiscreet,  Julia  was  not  indelicate ;  yet  enough 
bad  escaped  her  to  have  given  any  experienced  eye  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  her  mind, 
bad  Anna  chosen  to  have  exposed  her  letters  to  any  one.  The  danger  of  such  a  corre- 
sjpondence  should  alone  deter  any  female  from  its  indulgence.  Society  has  branded  the  maa 
with  scorn  who  dares  abuse  the  confidence  of  a  woman  in  this  manner,  and  the  dread  of 
indignation  of  his  associates  makes  it  an  offence  which  is  rarely  committed  by  the  other  sex ; 
but  there  is  no  such  obligation  imposed  on  woman,  and  that  frequently  passes  for  a  joke 
which  harrows  every  feeling  that  is,  dear  to  the  female  breast,  and  violates  all  that  is  delicate 
and  sensitive  in  our  nature.  Surely,  where  it  is 'necessary,  from  any  adventitious  circum* 
stances,  to  lay  the  least  open  in  this  manner,  it  should  only  bo  done  to  those  whose  characters 
are  connected  with  our  own,  and  who  feel  ridicule  inflicted  on  us,  as  disgrace  heaped  upon 
ttiemselves.  A  peculiar  evil  of  these  confidential  friendships  is,  that  they  are  most  liable  ta 
oocur,  when,  from  their  youth,  their  victims  are  the  least  guarded ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
from  inconstancy,  the  most  liable  to  change.  Happily,  however,  for  Julia's  peace  of  mind, 
she  ibresaw  no  such  dangers  from  her  intimacy  wUh  Anna,  and  letter  and  answer  passed 
bMween  them,  at  short  intervals,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  We  shall  give  but 
eae  more  specimen  of  each,  as  they  have  strong  resemblance  to  one,  another — ^we  shall  select 
two  that  were  written  late  in  August  : 

**  Mt  own  and  beloved  Julia,— Your  letters  are  the  only  consolation  that  my  anxious  heart 
can  know  in  this  dreary  solitude.  Oh  1  my  friend,  how  would  your  tender  heart  bleed  did 
you  but  know  the  least  of  my  sufferings ;  but  they  are  all  requited  by  the  delightful  antici- 
pation of  Park  place.  I  hope  your  dear  aunt  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  her 
carriage  in  the  change  of  the  times :  write  me  in  your  next  about  it.  Antonio  has  been  here 
again,  and  he  solicited  an  audience  with  me  in  private ;  of  course  I  granted  it,  for  friendship 
hallows  all  that  is  done  under  its  mantle.  It  was  a  moonlight  night — mild  Luna  shedding  a 
balmy  light  on  the  surrounding  objects,  and,  if  possible,  rendering  my  heart  more  sensitive 
than  ever.  One  solitary  glimmering  star  showed  by  its  paly  quiverings  the  impress  of  even- 
ing, whUe  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  vast  firmament  of  the  heaven.  On  such  an  evening 
Antonio  could  do  nothing  but  converse  of  my  absent  fHends :  he  dwelt  on  the  indescribable 
grace  of  your  person,  the  lustre  of  your  eye,  and  the  vermilion  of  your  lips,  until  exhausted 
language  could  furnish  no  more  epithets  of  rapture ;  then  the  transition  to  your  mind  waf 
natural  and  easy ;  and  it  was  while  listening  to  his  honied  accents  that  I  thought  my  Julia 

herself  was  talking, 

"  Soft  u  the  dewi  from  heaven  descend,  bis  gentle  scoents  fell." 

Ah,  Julia  I  nothing  but  a  strong  prepossession,  and  my  fHendship  for  you,  could  remove  the 
danger  of  such  a  scene.  Yes !  fHend  of  my  heart,  I  must  acknowledge  my  weaaness.  There 
is  a  youth  in  New  York  who  has  long  been  master  of  my  too  sensitive  heart,  and  without  bin 
lifi»  will  be  a  burthen.  Cruel  fate  divides  us  now,  but  when  invited  by  your  aunt  to  Parit  place, 
oh,  rapture  unutterable  I  I  shall  be  near  my  Regulus.  This,  surely,  if  all  that  can  be  want- 
ing to  stfanulate  my  Julia  to  get  the  invitation  firom  her  aunt.  Antonio  says  that  if  I  go  to 
tlie  eity  this  foil,  he  will  hover  near  me  on  the  road  to  guard  the  fHend  of  Julia,  and  that  lie 
will  eagerly  avail  Mmself  of  my  presence  to  seek  her  society.    I  am  called  fhmi  my  deU^tM 
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occupation  by  one  of  my  troublesome  sisters,  who  wishes  me  to  asast  her  In  some  trifle  or 
other.  Make  my  most  profound  respects  to  your  dear,  good  aunt,  and  believe  me  your  owa 
true  friend,  ••  Anna." 

At  length  Julia  thought  she  had  made  the  discovery  of  Anna's  reason  for  her  evident  de- 
■sire  to  spend  the  winter  in  town :  like  herself,  lier'fHetidliad  become  the  victim  of  the  soft 
passion,  and  from  that  moment  Julia  determined  that  JCatharine  Eimmerion  must  seek  aaoUHr 
Tesidenoe,  in  order  that  Anna  might  breathe  love*s  atmosphese.  How  much  a  desire  to  -see 
Antonio  governed  this  decision  we  oannot  say,  but  we  are  certain  that,  if  in  the  least,  JaKt 
tjras  herself  ignorant  of  the  power.  With  her,  it-seemed  to  be  the  resoU  of  pure,  disuiteieits^ 
.and  confiding  friendship.     In  answer  our  heroine  wrote  as  follows : 

**  Mt  belovsd  Anna,— •Your  kind,  consolatory  letters  are  oertainly  ^iie  solace  ai  my  Bfib 
Ah !  Anna*  I  have  long  thought  that  some  important  secret  lay  heavy  at  your  heart.  Tht  • 
incoherency  of  your  letters,  and  certain  things  too  trifling  to  mention,  had  made  me  snspjrjsi 
that  some  unusual  calamity  had  befallen  you.  You  do  not  mention  who  Regulos  is.  I  sa 
burning  with  curiosity  to  ^now,  although  I  doubt  not  that  he  is  every  way  wortli|y  of.jHT 
choice. 

*<  I  have  in  vain  -run  over  in  my  mind  every  young  man  that  we  know,  but  not  oae-of  thoB 
that  I  can  find  has  any  of  thequalities  of  a  hero.     Do  relieve  my  onriosity  in  your  iMit.aML 
I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  write  you  something  of  his  movements.    Oh  1  Anna,  why  wfl  ' 
you  dwell  on  the  name  of  Antonio  ?-^I  am  sure  I  ought  not  to  listen  as  I  do  to  what  be  ssjw-^ 
and  when  we  meet,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  not  find  all  the  attractions  which  your  too  partU 
{friendship  has  pourtrayed.     If  he  should  be  thus  disappointed,  oh  I  Anna,  Anna,  what  weall 
become  of  your  friend? — but  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  horrid  idea.    Charles  Weston  is  yet  h«i^ 
and  Katharine  Emmerson  too ;  so  tiiat  but  for  the  thoughts  of  my  absent  Anna,  and  perh^f 
a  little  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Antonio,  I  might  be  perfectly  happy.     ¥on  know  hsv  ■ 
good  and  friendly  Katharine  is,  and  really  Charles  does -all  in  his  power  to  please.     If  he  wsn 
only  a  little  more  heroical,  he  would  be  a  charming  young  man ;  for  although  he  is  not  v«f 
handsome,  I  don*t  think  you  notice  it  in  the  least  when  you  are  intimate  with  him.   •  Pmt 
Charles,  he  was  terribly  mortified  about  the  iflash  of  lightning-^ut  then  all  are  .not 
alike.     Adieu,  my  Anna ;  and  if  you  do  converse  more  with  a  certain  person  about  yon 
whom,  let  it  be  with  discretion,  or  you  may  raise  expectations  she  will  not  equaL      Yonrn 

('P.S.*— I  had  ahnost  forgotten  to  say  that  aunt  has  promised  me  that  I  can  askjroutosl^ 
with  us,  i^  after  the  20th  September,  I  wish  it,  as  you  may  be  sure  that  I  wUl.  AMk 
keeps  her  carriage  yet,  and  I  hope  will  never  want  it  in  her  eld  age." 

About  thejtime  this  letter  was  written.  Miss  Emmerson  made  lioth  her  nieces  aeqnaintsd 
with  the.promised  object  that  was  to  give  them  the  agreeable  surprise^-^she  had  long  oonteiB- 
plated  going  to  see  "  the  Falls,'*  and  she  now  intended  putting  her  plan  in  execution.  ya*i^ 
rine  was  herself  pressed  to  make  one  of  the  party,  but  the  young  lady,  at  the  same  time  d» 
owned  her  wish  to  see  this  far-famed  cataract,  declined  the  offer  firmly,  but  gratefully,  SK 
account  of  her  desire  to  spend  the  remaining  time  with  her  father  and  mother  before  thfy 
went  to  the  south.  Charles  Weston  looked  from  Katharine  to  Julia  during  this  dialogue,  and 
for  an  instant  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  he  thought  the  handsomest  of  the  cousins.  But 
Julia  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  others  so  quickly,  and  so  gracefully  offered  to  give  up  the 
journey,  in  order  that  Miss  Emmerson  might  continue  with  her  brother,  that,  added  by  btf 
superior  beauty,  she  triumphed.  It  was  evident  that  the  consideration  for  her  niece  was  a  strosg 
inducement  with  the  aunt  for  making  the  journey,  and  the  contest  became  as  disinterested  as 
it  was  pleasing  to  the  auditors.  But  the  authority  of  Miss  Emmerson  jurevailed,  and  Charles 
was  instantly  enlisted  as  their  escort  for  the  journey.  Julia  never  looked  more  beautiful  or 
amiable  than  during  tliis  short  controversy.  It  had  been  mentioned  by  the  aunt  that  sht 
should  take  the  house  of  Mr  Miller  in  her  road,  and  the  information  excited  an  omotion  that 
brought  all  her  lustre  to  herreyes>  and  bloom  to  her  cheeks.  Charles  thought  it  was  a  boiife 
of  .generous  friendship,  and  admired  the  self-denial  with  which  shenrgedher  aunt  to  relinqaaili 
the  idea.  But  Julia  was  constitutionally  generous,  and  it  was  the  excess  of  the  quality  that 
made  her  enthusiastic  and  visionary.  If  she  did  not  deserve  all  nf  Gharies*j4ulniiatioi^  ihi 
WAS  entitled  to  nosmall  share  of  it. 
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wUiidrefr,  leftving^  eterlte  iDkm- wUkt  Iha-  IwwHw  cf  oar  Criei  Uniwtli^  ag^  of  i»»  and 
tlventy,  men  wuiwgul^  «etf  «o  th»iMtig«tfoif  of  snddbn  inpvlM^  obA  |<o«D9  'Wmkmt  was  not 
yet  twentjr-^Mie.  He  Imd  feog*  ainlrad  Mia-  %p  her  beanty  and  good  fbettaga;;  b»dld  nrtaac 
carhalf  ofher  foBy>  and'bs- knew  all  faerwoMb;  bar  entiiiifia«tle  fti&aiiMpi  tor  Mlm  Miller 
waa  ibrgottau;  avesilMr  nfrtb  at  hivemrn  wand  of  bavoiaai  kack  air  tite-  araaaent  oaoapodb  !■» 
■mnory,  and  thrpoiwr  of  tfte  yomf^  Itodf  over  hint' waa-aewev  gi'uataai 

""Howadmirableriii  yov,  Jblia^**  he  mkik  aoalia;  hknaelf  hf^ber  sUK  '^tar  m^v  vitet  mu- 
afrihat  your  own  wMies,  hr  order  to  oMige  yo«v  annt  T  ^ 

•'B^youtfahikfla,  €niarie9?^Baidtltoo«ierslBiplspr*«^b«tyo«aaorni^  I 

fifnotprevaili'" 

'^Ifb;  IbryoamfstlOQ^  yowraaBt*»  wishes,  ft  seemv:  she  deaiiiea  top  go— bat  thani  aE  the 
iMrriineai  of  the  aet  wav  youra." 

At  the  wordroveliness,  Jiilf»rai8ed  faer  oyer  to  bte*  Ibise  with  a  il^ffat  bhMb— it  woa  now 
BHIgaagefbr  CharllBs  Weston  tKi  usev  and^it  m» put soitad  to  bev flMdiaga.  Mbtm aoHiiaaatfa^ 
pnaet  howerer,  she  repDed-* 

•^Ibuose  strong  language,  coosiir  CftarleS)  sueh  as  ir  musual  Um  yoo.** 
'*    '*  JoUa,  aithoogh  I  oMiy-  not  often'  have  expressed  it;  I  have  long  thought  yea  te  be  vary 
Ibfaly  !**  exdaimed' the- young  man,  borne  away  with  his- ardour  at  the  moaie«b» 

*^Upon  my  word,  Charles,  you  improve***  said  JuUa^  bioshhig  yet  morerdaeplyv  aB<l»  H  pH-^ 
riMe^  loohlng-stflt  handsomer  than  before^ 

.  «^  JbHa^^Bfiss  Wanren-^yeu  tear  my  seeret  from  roe  before  itv  tlne--l  kne  yon,  JoUo^  and 
WMdd'wiih  to  make  yon  my  wife." 

I  This;  was  certainly  very  pfain  English,  nor  did  Julia  nusanderstaiid  a.  syllable  ef  what  be 
■tt^— but  it  was  eothrely  new  and  vneopeeted  to  her;  she  had  Uvedwith  Cbades* IX^sfcea 
with  the  confidence  of  a  kinswoman,  but  had  never  dreamt  of  hinr  aa  frioirar.  'Indeed,,  she 
Hor  BOthing'in  him  that  looked  like  a  being  to  esoite  er  to  entertabi:  sueh  a  passion ;  and 
iMoogh  firom  the  moment  of  his  deelaratio»  she  began  insensibly  to  tht^  difibcently  of  hiov 
a^Hh^wg  was  fEurther  Prom-  her  mind  than  to  return  his  ofifeved  afibotion.  Bat  tlien.  the  oppw- 
Italfcy  of' making  a  sacrifiee  to  her  secret  love  wafr  glorioos,  and  her  frankness  fbebade  hwto 
«0iicear  the  tnith.  Indeed,  what  better  way  was  there  to  destroy  the  onfaappy  passion,  of 
CShories-  tlian  to  convince  him  of  its  hopelessness  ?  These  theughtv  flashed  tintm^  her  miad 
liMi'the  rapidity  of  l^shtnihg,  and^  ti«mbiiag'  with  the  agitation  and  novelty  e£  her  aituatian,. 
ribs  answered  in  a  low  voice — 

*  That,  Charles,  can  never  be/*" 

^  Why  never,  Jblia?*  eried  the  youth,  giving^  way  at  enoe  tn  his^  Ibng-soppressed  fediogs 
mmJ*  why'  never?    Try  me,  prove  me !  there  is  nothing  I  .will  not.da  togatn  yoor  love;." 

0h  V  how  seductive  to  »  female  is  the  first  declaration,  at  attaohment,  espeoially  when 
arged'by  youth  and  merit  !>— ifr  assails  her  heart  in  the  most  voinerable.  part,  and  if  it  be  not 
Ibrtified  nnnsually  well,  seldom  fails  of  success.  Happily  for  Julia,,  tlie  image  of  AatoaJO;  pre* 
■mted  itself  te  save  her  from  her  infidislity  to-  old  attachment,,  and  she  nepUed— ^ 

**  You  are  kind  and  good,  Charles,  and  T  esteem  you:  higiily  ^  but  ask  no  mere,.  I  beg.  of 

joo;'*' 

^  Why,  if  you  grant  me  thls^  why  foiiHd  me  te  Impe  ftn>  more-?'  saict  the  youth  eagefiy» 
and  looking-  really  handsome. 

JMia  hesitated  a  moment,  and  let  her  daik  eyes  fiUI  before  his  anisnigaoa^  at  a  loM  admt 
t(r  any ^bnt  the  faoe  of  Apollo*  ia  ttie  imperial  uniform  interposed  tir  save:  haiu 

*^  I  owe  it  to  your- candour,  Mr  Weston*  te  own  my  weakness*—''  she  said-  and  hesitated* 

«^Gb  on,  Jalla—4ny  Julia,**  sidd  GharliMi  hi^aa  nnuaually  as&ooiaar;  '^iLfllroia'  at  ones,,  pr 
Md*  me  liver 

Agaiit  Jhiia  ponae^  ond'agabrsbe'lbeltei  ea  hepooBspaniaawitil:  kiadftr  tyoathta  vmvlr 
irfaea  ^e  felt  the  plistara  whidi-lay  neat  hevhaait^  and:  praoeededH- 

•*T^,  Mr  WMon^  thisrheait^  thielboilsh^ wmk  hearty  iano^bngernqrewo** 

•»  Hbw  r-  eodainwd'  Charibi»  fe  aatauiihawuV  **  aod.  hove  I  them.airfifal».  and  t^mneemM 
ape  too?" 
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«*  Yon  havet**  Mid  Jnlia,  burying  her  face  in  her  baoda  to  conceal  her  Unahef.    '*1f4$Ut 
VfetUm,  on  your  generosity  I  depend  for  lecrecy— 4>e  at  generoua  as  myael^" 

**  Yes  yes  .1  will  conceal  my  misery  from  others,"  said  Cbarles»  springing  on  his  fiMt  ani 
Tushing  from  the  room ;  **  would  to  God  I  could  conceal  it  from  myself  T 

Julia  was  sensibly  touched  with  his  distress,  and  for  an  instant  there  was  some  ng|D|t 

.  asingled  with  self  satis£sction  at  her  own  candour ;  but  then  the  delightful  reflection  sop 

presented  itself  of  the  gratitude  of  Antonio  when  he  should  learn  her  generoua  conduct^  uli 

her  self-denial  in  favour  of  a  man  whom  she  had  as  yet  never  seen.    At  the  same  tfaM  ^ 

was  resolutely  determined  never  to  mention  the  occurrence  herself— not  even  to  her  Anna. 

Miss  Emmersoo  was  enabled  to  discover  some  secret  uneasiness  between  Charles  and  JoEi, 
although  she  was  by  no  means  able  to  penetrate  the  secret.  The  good  aunt  had  long  aoxio«if 
wished  for  such  a  declaration  as  had  been  made  to  her  niece,  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  of  bar 
apprehensions  that  it  would  not  have  been  favourably  received.  Of  simple  and  plain  babMi 
lierself,  MissJEmmerson  was  but  little  versed  in  the  human  heart ;  she  thought  that  Julia wii 
evidently  happy  and  pleased  with  her  young  kinsman,  and  she  considered  him  in  ewj 
respect  a  most  eligible  connexion  for  her  charge :  their  joint  fortunes  would  make  an  a^fb 
estate,  and  they  were  alike  affectionate  and  good-tempered— what  more  could  be  waatiqgl 
Nothing,  however,  passed  in  the  future  intercourse  of  the  young  couple  to  betray  thiilr 
secrets,  and  Miss  Emmerson  soon  forgot  her  surmises.  Charles  was  much  hurt  at  JoM 
«vowal,  and  had  in  vain  puzzled  his  brains  to  discover  who  his  rival  could  be.  No  young iHa 
that  was  in  the  least  (so  he  thought)  suitable  to  his  mistress,  visited  her,  and  be  gave  up  ||fi 
eonjectures  in  despair  of  discovering  this  unknown  lover,  until  accident  or  design  should  diiir 
him  into  notice.  Little  did  he  suspect  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  Julia  spent  her  secfft 
hours  in  the  delightful  consciousness  of  now  having  done  something  that  rendered  her  i^artty 
-of  Antonio,  with  occasional  regret  that  she  was  compelled  by  delicacy  and  love  to  ftbflt 
Charles  so  hastily  as  she  had  done. 

Very  soon  after  this  embarrassing  explanation,  Julia  received  a  letter  from  her  friend  Ait 
was  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  rest,  except  that  it  contained  the  real  name  of  BsfS- 
lus,  which  she  declared  to  be  Henry  Frederick  St  Albans. ,  If  Charles  was  at  a  loss  to  disooTtf 
Julia's  hidden  love,  Julia  herself  was  equally  uncertain  how  to  know  who  this  Mr  3t  AOmbs 
was.  After  a  vast  deal  of  musing,  she  remembered  that  Anna  was  absent  from  school  wiihont 
leave  one  evening,  and  had  returned  alone  with  a  young  man  who  was  unknown  to  the  i 
This  incident  was  said  by  some  to  have  completed  her  education  rather  within  the  usual  i 
Julia  had  herself  thought  her  friend  indiscreet,  but,  on  the  whole,  hardly  treated— and 
left  the  school  together.  This  must  have  been  Mr  St  Albans,  and  Anna  stood  fully  excol- 
pated  in  her  eyes.  The  letter  also  announced  the  flattering  fact  that  Antonio  bad  aheail^ 
left  the  country,  ordering  his  servants  and  horses  home,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  New  Yoik 
with  the  intention  of  hovering  around  Julia  in  a  mask,  that  she  could  not  possibly  remofe 
during  the  dangers  of  their  expected  journey.  Anna  acknowledged  that  she  had  betrajii 
Antonio's  secret,  but  pleaded  her  duty  to  her  friend  in  justification.  She  did  not  thmk  Jalis 
would  be  able  to  penetrate  his  disguise,  as  he  had  declared  his  intentions  so  to  conceal  hiiaself 
by  paint  and  artifice  as  to  be  able  to  escape  detection. 

Here  was  a  new  source  of  pleasure  to  our  heroine  :  Antonio  was  already  on  the  wing  fbr 
the  city,  perhaps  arrived — ^nay,  might  have  seen  her,  might  even  now  be  within  a  abort  distanee 
of  the  summer  house  where  she  was  sitting  at  the  time,  and  watching  her  movements,  hi 
this  idea  suggested  itself,  Julia  started,  and  unconsciously  arranging  her  hair,  by  bringing  for- 
ward a  neglected  curl,  moved  with  trembling  steps  towards  the  dwelling.  At  each  torn  of 
the  walk,  our  heroine  threw  a  timid  eye  around  in  quest  of  an  unknown  figure,  and  more  tbsa 
ence  fancied  she  saw  the  face  of  the  god  of  music  peering  at  her  from  the  friendly  covert  of 
her  aunt*s  shrubbery,  and  twice  she  inistook  the  light  green  of  a  neighbouring  corn-field,  «»• 
vermg  in  the  wind,  for  the  coat  of  Antonio.  Julia  had  so  long  associated  the  idea  of  her  hem 
with  the  image  in  her  bosom,  that  she  had  given  it  perfect  identity ;  but  on  more  mature  re- 
flection, she  was  convinced  of  her  error ;  he  would  come  disguised,  Anna  had  told  her,  and 

had  ordered  his  servants  home ;  where  that  home  was,  Julia  was  left  in  ignorance but  she 

fervently  hoped,  not  far  removed  from  her  beloved  aunt. 

The  idea  of  a  separation  from  this  affectionate  relative,  who  had  proved  a  moUier  to  to 
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la  infancy,  gare  great  pain  to  her  best  feelings ;  and  Julia  again  internally  prayed  that  the  resi- 
dence of  Antonio  might  not  be  far  distant.  What  the  disguise  of  her  lover  would  be,  Julia 
oould  not  imagine— probably  that  of  a  wandering  harper ;  but  then  she  remembered  that 
there  were  no  harpers  in  America,  and  the  very  singularity  might  betray  his  secret.  Music  i« 
the  "  food  of  love,"  and  Julia  fancied  for  a  moment  that  Antonio  might  appear  as  an  itinerant 
organist — but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  for  as  soon  as  she  figured  to  herself  that  Apollo  form, 

•  bending  under  the  awkward  head  of  a  music  grinder,  she  turned  in  disgust  from  the  picture. 
His  taste,  thought  Julia,  will  protect  me  from  such  a  sight-— she  might  have  added,  his  con- 

•  Tenienee  too. 

Various  disguises  presented  themselves  to  our  heroine,  until,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  subject, 

•  -she  concluded  that  Antonio-  would  not  appear  as  a  musician  at  all,  but  in  some  capacity  in 
which  he  might  continue  unsuspected  near  her  person,  and  execute  his  project  of  shielding 

' '  lier  from  the  dangers  of  travelling.    It  was  then  only  as  a  servant  that  he  could  appear,  and, 

«fter  mature  reflection,  Julia  confidently  expected  to  see  him  in  the  character  of  a  coachman. 

Willing  to  spare  her  own  losses.  Miss  Emmerson  had  already  sent  to  the  city  for  the  keeper 

•  ef  a  livery  stable,  to  come  and  contract  with  her  for  a  travelling  carriage  to  convey  her  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.    The  man  came,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Julia,  under  her  impressions, 

-'  '^lose  to  be  present  at  the  conversation. 

«*  Well  then,"  said  Miss  Emmerson  to  the  man,  **  I  will  pay  you  your  price,  but  you  must 
-  fcmish  me  with  good  horses,  to  meet  mo  at  Albany— remember  that  I  take  all  the  uieleii 
-    expense  between  the  two  cities,  that  I  may  know  whom  it  is  1  deal  with." 

**  Miss  Emmerson  ought  to  know  me  pretty  well  by  this  time,**  said  the  man ;  "  I  have  driven 
'  heir  enough,  I  think.** 
'      ■*  And  a  driver,*'  continued  the  lady,  musing,  **who  am  I  to  have  for  a  driver  ?'*  Here  Julia 
became  all  attention,  trembling  and  blushing  with  apprehension. 

**  Oh,  a  driver  !**  cried  the  horse-dealer ;  **  I  have  got  you  an  excellent  driver,  one  cf  the 
first  chop  in  the  city.'* 

Although  these  were  not  the  terms  that  our  heroine  would  have  used  herself  in  speaking 
at  this  personage,  yet  she  thought  they  plainly  indicated  his  superiority,  and  she  waited  in 
feverish  suspenRe  to  hear  more. 

"  He  must  be  steady,  and  civil,  and  sober,  and  expert,  and  tender-hearted,**  said  Bfist 
Emmerson,  who  thought  of  anything  but  a  hero  in  disguise. 

•*  Yes — yes — yes— yes— yes,"  replied  the  stable-keeper,  nodding  his  head  and  speaking  at 
each  requisite,  '*he  is  all  that,  I  can  engage  to  Miss  Emmerson." 

**  And  his  eyesight  must  be  good,"  continued  the  lady,  deeply  intent  on  providing  well  for 
ber  journey ;  *'  we  may  ride  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  particularly  requisite  that  he  have 
good  eyes.** 

"  Yes yes,  ma*am,**  said  the  man,  in  a  little  embarrassment  that  did  not  escape  Julia :  **  he 

has  as  good  an  eye  as  any  man  in  America." 

**  Of  what  age  is  he  ?"  asked  Miss  Emmerson. 

**  About  fifty,'*  replied  the  man,  thinking  years  would  be  a  recommendation. 

'*  Fifty  !'*  exclaimed  Julia,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

*'*Tis  too  old,**  said  Miss  Emmerson ;  **he  should  he  able  to  undergo  fatigue.** 

*'  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken.  Oh,  he  can*t  be  more  than  forty  or  thirty,"  continued  the  mau, 
watching  the  countenance  of  Julia ;  '*  he  is  a  man  that  looks  much  older  than  he  is.'* 

•*  Is  he  strong  and  active  ?'* 

**  I  guess  he  is— he's  as  strong  as  an  ox,  and  active  as  a  cat,"  said  the  other,  determined  he 
should  pass. 

**  Well  then,"  said  the  aunt,  in  her  satisfied  way,  "  let  everything  be  ready  for  us  in  Albany 
by  next  Tuesday.    W^  shall  leave  home  on  Monday.** 

The  man  withdrew. 

Julia  had  heard  enough— for  ox  she  had  substituted  Hercules,  and  for  cat  she  read  the 
feathered  Mercury. 
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Tn  long  «ipeotid  MoDd^  at  length  anifd^  nd  Mbi  ]^^ 
tionnte  laaM  tf  tboir  i«latif«t  in  the  city,  want  OIL  iKMid  Om  a^^ 
of  Chariet  WefltaB. 

Here  a  new  scene  indeed  opened  for  our  heroine ;  for  aome  time  ahe  even  fagot  la  IpA 
foond  bar  hi  the  throng  fakqoeat  of  Antonio^  A»  the  boat  gHdad  along  tlaa;atnMai»  aha  Ulii 
kanhig  on  om  asm  of  Charlea,  while  Miw  Bannaraon  held  the  other,  hi  deHghfnd  fWiiOtii 
objects,  which  they  had  acaaoely  disdngniahed  befinro.  thay  woio  paaaod* 

**  Sm,  dear  Charlea,**  cried  Jnlia,  ht  a  barst  of  what  sbo  wonld  oall  nataral  fboUng^-^ttot 
ia.oar  houso^-heve  tfae.anmmer  bouae,  and  there  tiie  tttdo  nrbonr  whoro  foa  raodto  w»  fait 
week  Socttfs  new  noveU-bow  deligbtfalt  erarytling  now  aooma  and laela  like  boMO/* 

*'  Would  it  were  a  homo  for  us  all,"  said  Charles,  gently  pressing  her  anai  hi  bia  ooi^  Vi 
apooking  only  to  be  heard  by  Julia,  **  thea  sbonld  I  be  happy  indeed." 

Julia  thought  no  more  of  Antonio ;  but  while  her  delighted  eye  rested  oa  the  moll  lapa 
aeenea  around  theh>  boose,  and  she  stood  in  the  world,  for  the  fisat  ttaae,  leanhig  on  Clarin 
ah*  thongbt  him  even  nearer  than  their  bitimacy  and  consanguinity  aaade  tbons.   B«t  Iha-bHt 
was  famous  for  her  speed,  and  the  house,  garden^  and  erery thing  JttUa  knen^-wert  aooa 
wSffkt,  andshti^  by  accidant,  touching  the  picture  which  she  bad  encased  bi  an  oM  gold 
of  her  mother's,  and  lodged  in  her  bosom,  was  immediately  restored  to  her  fomer  set 
Then  her  eye  glanced  rapidly  round  the  boat,  bqt  diacorering  no  face  wfaleh  hi  tha 
resembled  disguise,  she  abandoned  the  expectation  of  meeting  her  lo^rer  boforo  liiey 
Alhany*.    Her  beanty  dsow  many  an  eye  on  her,  however,  and'  catching  the  steady  and  i 
gaze  of  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen,  Julia's  heart  beat,  and  her  face  was  oovoted  with 
fto  was  by  no  means  sure  t^at  Antonio  would  appear  aa  a  coadunan— -thia  waa  moraiy  nam* 
gflstion  of  her  own,  and  the  idea  that  be  mi^t  possibly  be  one  of  the  gasera  covered  bar  irilb 
confusion  :  her  blushes  drew,  still  more  admiration  and  attention  opoftber;  and  we  eaMata^T. 
what  might  have  been  tiie  result  of  her  foscioations,  had  not  Charles  at  tbia  huiaiil  aiyeafhiii 
them,  and  pointing  to  a  sloop  they  were  pasring  at  the  time,  exchrfmedt— 

**  See,  niadamp-«ee,  Julia— there  b  our  travelling  equipage  en  board  that  doept  galif  op  t» 
meet  us  at  Albany." 

Our  heroine  looked  aa  directed,  and  saw  a  Tesaei  moving  with  tolerable  rapidltj  np  tho  rim, 
within  a  short  distance  from  them.  On  its  deck  were  a  travelling  caniage  and  a  poiroC 
and  by  the  latter  stood  a  man  who,  by  the  whip  in  bis  hand,  was  evidently  the  driver. 
atature  waa  tall  and  athletic ;  his  complexion  dark  near  to  Wachness  t  bia  laeo  waa  boriad  ki 
whiskers ;  and  his  employer  had  spoken  the  truth  when  bo  said  he  bad  aa  good  an  eye  aa  SBf 
man  in  America — it  was  large,  black,  and  might  be  piercing.  But  then  be'  had  but  one-^t  \ 
least  the  place  where  the  other  ought  to  be,  was  covered  by  an  enormous  pateh  of  groen  sflL 
This  then  was  Antonio.  It  is  true  he  did  not  resemble  Apolb,  but  his  disgniae  altesod  Mm  » 
that  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  As  they  moved  slowly  by  the  vessel,  the  driver 
Charles,  bavbig  bad  an  interview  with  him  the  day  before,  and  saluted  hinkwith  a  k»w 
his  salutation  was  noticed  by  the  young  man,  who  slightly  touched  bia  hat,  and  gwrmWmt 
familiar  nod  in  return.  Julia  unconsciously  bent  her  body,  and  folt  her  dieoka  §jii&w  wUk 
confiiaienaa  she  vose  again. 

She  could  not  muster  resolution  to  raise  her  eyes  towards  the  sloop,  but  bj  a.  kkid  of 
histhictive  coquetry  dragged  her  companion  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat.  Aa  aooik  ••  ahs  was 
able  to  recover  her  composure,  Julia  revolved  hi  her  mind  the  soona  which  had  Jjoat  fMTff^"*^. 
8he  had  just  seen  Antonio— every  thing  about  him  equalled  her  expoctatSona^-evoD  at  fa 
diataaoe  she  bad  easily  discomed  the  noble  dignity  of  hia  Buumera— Ua  eje  gsvo  aaioranos  o^ 
his  conscious  worth— his  very  attitude  was  that  of  a  gentleman.  Not  to  know  hfan  to  a  mm 
of  birth,  of  education,  and  of  fortune,  Julia  felt  to  her  would  be  impossible ;  and  abe  tiouibhd 
lest  others,  as  discerning  as  herself,  should  discover  his  disguise,  and  she  in  consequence  be 
covered  with  confusion.  She  earnestly  hoped  bia  incog  would  ever  remain  nnknown,  for  hsr 
delicacy  ibnak  from  the  publicity  and  notoriety  which  woold  then  attend  hIa  attachmaBt  B 
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wm  certainly  deUghtftil  to  be  loye4  and  lo  ^hured  -to  be  attended,  and  »eo  attended ;  'bet  the 
lIMrt  ef  Julia  mm  too  "unpfaotind  to  MUshthe  .laugh  and  obiervationa'of  aimaUgnant  worid^ 
''No,  my  Antonio,*'  she  breathed  internally,  ''hover  around  me,  fhieldoefrem  impendhig 
4Migers,de]i|fht  me  wHh  yonr  pregenoe,  and  enohant  me  with  yoov  eye ;  but  claim  me  'in  the 
goiae  of  a  gentleman  and  a  hero,  that  no  envious  tongue  may  probe  the  eeereti  of  our  love^ 
jRir  any  prolane  scoffer  ridicule  Iftiose  leneitive  plevures  that  he  is  too  unsentimental  to  enjoy.'* 

^With  these,  and  similar  thoughts,  did  JuBa  occupy  herself  until  Charles  pointed  out  te  her 
tfwinajestio  entranoe  to  the  iUgbdanda,  Our  heroine,  who  was  truly  alive  to  all  the  Oharms 
^■tmtate,  gased  -with  vapture  as  the  boat  iplungped  between  the  mountains  en  •either  hand, 
.■id  taraed  a  wishful  gace^owntheiriver.inthe  vain  hope  that  Antonio  might,  at  the  same 
moment,  be  enjoying  tho  scene ;  but  the  sluggish  sloop  was  now  far  behind,  and  the  eye  of 
ilatonio,  bright  as  it  was,  could  ndt  pierce  Miedistanoe.  Julia  felt  rather  relieved  than  «ther. 
fHM»  when  the  vessel  which  contained  lier  Imto  was  hidden  from  view  by  a  mountain  that 
tiiey  doubled.  Her  feelings  were  much  like  those  of  a  girl  who  had  long  anxiously  waited  the 
.^Bdaration  of  a  favoured  youth,  had  veceived  h,  and  acknowledged  her  own  partiality.  She 
Mi  all  the  assurance  of  her  conquest,  and  would  gladly^  for  a  time,  acvoid  the  sbaase  of  her 
«wn  acknowledgment.  The  passage  up  the  Hudson  furnishes  in  -itself  so  much  to  charm  the 
49*  of  a  novice,  that  none  but  one  under  the  extraordinary  chroumstaaees  oT  our  heroiae  could 
liAve  beheld  the  beauties  of  the  river  unmoved.  If  Julia  did  not  experience  quite  as  much 
/••■pliue  in  the  journey  as  she  liad  anticipated,  ahe  attributed  it  to -the  remarkably  deUcato 
iltaation  she  was  in  with  her  lover,  and  possibly  to  a  dread  of  <his  being  detected.  An  officer 
^nUs  rank  and  reputation  must  be  well  known,  thought  she,  and  he  may  meet  with  acquaint- 
4Does  everywhere.  However,  by  the  attention  of  Charles,  she  passed  the  day  with  a  Toiy 
jiMeraUe  proportion  of  pleasure.  Their  ;arrival  at  Albany  was  undisturbed  by  4uiy  remarkable 
^iiut,  though  Julia  looked  in  vain  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  In 'quest  of  the  fertHa 
oieadows  and  desert  islands  whieh  Anna  had  mentioned  in  her  letters.  Even  the  river  seemed 
«lniight  and  unlnteresthig.    -Bat  JuHa  was  tired— ^  was  night— and  Antonio  was  absent. 

The  following  morning  Miss  fimmerson  and  lier  -nieco,  attended  by  Charles,  tool  a  •walk 
ift  «saroine  the  beauties  of  Albany,  it  dkl  net  strike  onr  heroine  as  being  so  picturesque  as 
it  ted  her  friend;  still  It  had  novelty,  and  that  knt  it  many  diarms  It  might  have  wanted  tm, 
«  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Their  forenoon,  however,  exhausted  the  beauties  of  thlg 
^tavmlng  town,  and  they  had  returned  to  the  inn,  and  the  ladies  were  sitting  in  rather  a  list- 
iMs  state  when  Charles  entered  the  room  vnth  a  lock  of  pleasure,  and  cried,  **  He  is  here." 

*^Who  I**  exelaimed  Julia,  starting,  and  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

*  Be—Tony,"  sahl  Charles,  fai  reply. 
-  folia  was  unable  to  say  aiv^more;  but  her  amit,  without  noticing  her  agitation,  BiSd 

offldly, 
.  *•  And  who  is  Tony?" 
**  *Why,  Anthony,  the  driver— he  is  here,  and  wishes  to  see  you.** 
^*  fifaow  him  up,  Charles,  and  let  -us  learn  when  be  will  be  ready  to  go  on." 
This  was  an  awfol  moment  to  Julia — she  was  on  the  eve  of  being  confiroated  in  a  room, 
(for  the  first  time,  with  the  man  on  whom  she  feh  her  happiness  or  misery  must  depend. 
Although  she  knew  the  vast  importance  to  her  of  her  good  looks  at  such  a  moment,  she 
looked  unusually  111— she  was  pale  from  apprehension,  and  awkward  and  ungraoeftil  from  her 
agitation.     Bhe  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  got  out  of  the  room,  but  this  was  impos- 
sible—there was  but  one  door,  and  through  that  he  most  come.     She  had  just  concluded  that 
ft -was  better  to  remain  in  her  chair  than  incur  the  risk  of  fainting  in  the  passage,  when  he 
•entered,  preceded  by  Charles.     His  upper,  and  part  of  his  lower  lip,  were  clean  shaved ;  ei 
•small  part  of  one  cheek  and  his  nose  were  to  be  seen ;  all  the  rest  of  his  fieice  was  covered 
^rith  hair,  or  hid  under  the  patoh.    An  enormous  coloured  handkerchief  was  tied  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  round  his  neck,  and  his  coat,  made  of  plahi  materials,  and  somewhat  tarnished 
with  service,  was  buttoned  as  close  to  his  throat  as  the  handkerchief  would  allow.     In  shorty 
Ut  whole  attire  was  that  of  -a  common  driver  of  a  hack  carriage ;  and  no  one  who  had  not 
previously  received  an  inthnation  that  his  character  was  different  from  his  appearance,  would 
sit  all  have  suspected  ttie  deception. 

"  Your  name  Is  Anthony  T  said  Ifiif  Emmenon,  as  be  boived  tolMr  wiOi  dve  deforenoii 
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"  Yei,  ma'am,  Anthony— Tony  Sandfbrd,"  wat  the  reply—it  was  nttered  In  a  vnlfv  umI 
lone,  that  Jnlia  instantly  perceiTed  wai  counterfeited;  hut  Miai  Emmerton,  with  perlNt 
innocency,  proceeded  in  her  inquiriet. 

''Are  your  hones  gentle  and  good,  Tony?"  adopting  the  iamiliar  nomendatore  thpt 
aeemed  most  to  his  £sncy. 

*'  As  gentle  as  e*er  lady  in  the  land/'  said  Tony,  turning  his  large  black  eye  round  th 
room,  and  letting  it  dwell  a  moment  on  the  beautiful  face  of  Julia.  Her  heart  throbbed  wifli 
tumultuous  emotion  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  and  she  was  highly  amused  at  tlie  mgt^ 
nuity  he  had  displayed  in  paying  a  characteristic  compliment  to  her  gentleness  in  this  ^ 
destine  manner.  |f  he  preserve  his  incognito  so  ingeniously  he  will  never  be  detected,  ihnuift 
Julia,  and  all  will  be  well. 

**  And  the  carriage,"  continued  Miss  Emmerson,  « is  it  fit  to  carry  us  ?" 

**  I  ean*t  say  how  fit  it  may  be  to  carry  sich  ladies  as  yon  be,  but  it  is  as  good  a  caniage« 
runs  out  of  York.*' 

Here  was  another  delicate  compliment,  thought  Julia,  and  so  artfully  concealed  uair 
brutal  indifference,  that  it  nearly  deceived  even  herself. 

'*  When  will  you  be  ready  to  start  ?"  asked  Miss  Emmerson. 

<*This  moment,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  ''We  can  easily  reach  Scheneetady by !■► 
down." 

Here  Julia  saw  the  decision  and  promptitude  of  a  soldier  used  to  marches  and  moveoMirf^ 
besides  an  eager  desire  to  remove  her  from  the  bustle  of  a  large  town  and  thoroughfare^  tea 
retirement  where  she  would  be  more  particularly  under  his  protection.  Miss  Emmersoi^  m. 
the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  but  the  anxiety  of  a  careful  hireling,  willing  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  master,  who  was  to  be  paid  for  his  conveyance  by  the  job—so  differen^ydft 
sixty  and  sixteen  judge  the  same  actions  1  At  all  events,  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  bmb, 
ordered  to  secure  the  baggage,  and  prepare  for  their  immediate  departure. 

"  Why  dont  you  help  Antonio  on  with  the  baggage,  Charles?"  said  Julia,  as  shestosd; 
looking  at  the  driver  tottering  under  the  weight  of  the  trunks.  Charles  stared  a  moment  wi& 
surprise — the  name  created  no  astonishment,  but  the  request  did.  Julia  had  a  habit  of  soft- 
ening names,  that  were  rather  harsh  in  themselves,  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  Peter  sho 
called  Pierre ;  Robert  was  Rubert ;  and  her  aunt's  black  footman  Timothy,  she  had  drsipiitfd 
as  Timotheus ;  but  it  was  not  usn^  for  ladies  to  request  gentlemen  to  perform  menial  nfl^mi 
until,  recollecting  that  Julia  had  expressed  unusual  solicitude  concerning  a  dressing-box  that 
contained  Anna's  letter,  he  at  once  supposed  it  was  to  that  she  wished  him  to  attend.  Chaifai 
left  the  room,  and  superintended  the  whole  arrangements,  when  once  enlisted.  Julia  now  tt 
that  every  doubt  of  the  identity  of  her  lover  with  this  coachman  was  removed.  He  had  iage- 
niously  adopted  the  name  of  Anthony,  as  resembling  in  sound  the  one  she  had  herself  gina 
him  in  her  letters.  This  he  undoubtedly  had  learnt  from  Anna— and  then  Sandford  was  vwf 
much  like  Stanley — his  patch,  his  dress,  his  air — everything  about  him  united  to  confirm  hsr 
impressions ;  and  Julia,  at  the  same  time  she  resolved  to  conduct  herself  towards  him  in  their 
journey  with  a  proper  feminine  reserve,  thought  she  could  do  no.  less  to  a  man  who  submitted 
to  so  much  to  serve  her,  than  to  suffer  him  to  perceive  that  she  was  not  entirely  'ny^nriMg  t» 
the  obb'gation. 

Our  heroine  could  not  but  admire  the  knowing  manner  with  which  Antonio  took  his  sect 
on  the  carriage,  and  the  dexterity  he  discovered  in  the  management  of  his  horses — this  wit 
an  infallible  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  animal,  and  a  sure  sign  that  be  was  the 
master  of  many,  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to  their  service.  Perhaps,  thought  Julia,  be 
has  been  an  officer  of  cavalry. 

In  the  constant  excitement  produced  by  her  situation,  Julia  could  not  enter  into  all  the 
feelings  described  by  her  friend  during  the  ride  to  Schenectady.  Its  beauties  might  be  melaiw 
choly,  but  could  she  be  melancholy,  and  Antonio  so  near  ?  The  pines  might  be  silvery  aad 
lofty,  but  the  proud  stature  of  majestic  man  eclipsed  in  her  eyes  all  their  beauties.  Not  ss 
Charles.  He  early  began  to  lavish  his  abuse  on  the  sterile  grounds  they  passed,  and  gave 
anything  but  encomiums  on  the  smoothness  of  the  roads  they  were  travelling.  In  the  latter 
particular,  even  the  quiet  spirit  of  Miss  Emmerson  joined  him,  and  Jnlia  herself  was 
sio^ally  made  ssnaible  that  she  was  not  reposing  "  oa  a  bed  of  roses.  ** 
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^  Do  I  drhre  too  Cut  for  the  ladiei?*'  asked  Antonio,  on  bearing  a  alight  complaint^ 
and  a  faint  scream  in  the  soft  voice  of  Julia.  Oh,  how  considerate  he  is !  thought  our 
heroine— how  tender  l—^without  his  care  I  should  certainly  have  been  killed  in  this  place. 
It  was  expected  that,  as  she  had  complained,  she  woidd  answer;  and  after  a  moment 
iitaiployed  in  rallying  her  senses  for  the  undertaking,  she  replied  in  a  voice  of  breathing 
melody— 

**  Oh !  no,  Antonio,  yon  are  very  considerate.** 
'  For  a  world  Julia  could  not  have  said  more,  and  Bliss  Emmerson  thought  that  she  had 
hM  quite  as  much  as  the  occasion  required-;  but  Miss  Emmerson,  it  will  be  remembered, 
lUtoposed  their  driver  to  be  Anthony  Sandford.  The  hero  himself,  on  hearing  such  a  gentle 
fwoe  so  softly  replying  to  his  question,  could  not  refrain  firom  turning  his  tkce  into  the  car- 
riage, and  Jtdia  felt  her  own  eyes  lower  before  his  earnest  gaze,  wliile  her  cheeks  burned  with 
Ike  blushes  that  suffhsed  them.  But  the  look  spoke  volumes ; — he  understands  my  **  An- 
tonio,** thought  Julia,  and  perceives  that  to  me  he  is  no  longer  unknown.  That  eipressl^ 
I^Uice  has  openedbetween  us  a  communication  that  will  cease  but  with  our  lives.  Julia  now 
alloyed,  for  the  remainder  of  their  journey  to  Mr  Miller's,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  love 
»-4iiisuspected  by  others,  she  could  hold  communion  with  him  who  had  her  heart  by  the 
Wfm^  and  il  thousand  tender  and  nameless  little  offices  which  give  interest  to  affection,  and 
lett  to  passion. 

They  had  now  got  half  way  between  the  two  cities,  and  Charles  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of 
diia' driver,  with  the  intention,  as  he  expressed  himself,  of  stretching  his  legs :  the  carriage 
was  open  and  light,  so  that  all  the  figures  of  the  two  young  men  could  be  seen  by  the  ladies, 
lb  well  as  their  conversation  heard.  Charles  never  appeared  to  less  advantage  in  his  person, 
tiiought  Julia,  than  now,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  noble  and  manly  Antonb.  The  figure  of 
Charles  was  light,  and  by  no  means  without  grace :  yet  it  did  not  strike  the  fiincy  of  our 
lluririne  as  so  fit  to  shield  and  support  her  through  life  as  the  more  robust  person  of  his  com- 
panion. Jiilia  herself  was,  in  form,  the  counterpart  of  her  mind — she  was  light,  airy,  and 
bMntifiilly  softened  in  all  her  outlines.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  her  for  anything  but  a 
ladly,  and  one  of  the  gentlest  passions  and  sentiments.  She  felt  her  own  weakness,  and  would 
nixMe  it  on  the  manly  strength  of  Antonio. 

"  **  Which  do  you  call  the  best  of  your  horses  ?**  asked  Charies,  so  soon  as  he  had  got  himself 
emnlbrtably  seated. 

**The  off— both  are  true  as  steel,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  comparison  was  new  to  Julia,  and  it  evidently  denoted  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  con- 
iMBpIation  of  arms. 

**  How  long  have  you  followed  the  business  of  a  driver,  Tony  ?**  said  Charles,  in  the  care- 
hn  manner  of  a  gentleman  when  he  wishes  to  introduce  fsmiliarity  with  an  inferior  by 
noming  to  take  an  interest  in  the  other's  afiUirs. 

Julia  felt  indignant  at  the  freedom  of  his  manner,  and  particularly  at  the  epithet  of 
K  Tony  ;**  yet  her  lover  did  not  in  the  least  regard  either— or  rather  his  manner  exhibited 
no  symptoms  of  displeasure; — he  has  made  up  his  mind,  thought  Julia,  to  support  his 
diq^ise,  and  it  is  beat  for  us  both  that  he  should. 

**  Ever  since  I  was  snteen  I  have  been  used  to  horses,"  was  the  reply  of  Antonio  to  the 
question  of  Charles.  Julia  smiled  at  the  ambiguity  of  the  answer,  and  was  confirmed  in  her 
faflipression  that  he  had  left  college  at  that  age  to  serve  in  the  cavalry. 

**  You  must  understand  them  well  by  this  time,**  continued  Charles,  glancing  his  eye  at  his 
companion,  as  if  to  judge  of  his  years.  **  You  must  be  forty.**  Julia  fidgetted  a  little  at  this 
guess  of  Charles,  but  soon  satisfied  herself  with  the  reflection  that  his  disguise  contributed  Co 
the  error. 

**  My  age  is  very  deceiving,"  said  the  man—'*  I  have  seen  great  hardships  in  my  time,  both 
of  body  and  mind." 

Here  Julia  could  scarcely  breathe  through  anxiety.  Every  syllable  that  he  uttered  was 
devoured  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  enamoured  girl — he  knew  that  she  was  a  listener,  and 
that  she  understood  his  disguise ;  and  doubtless  meant,  in  that  indirect  manner,  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  incidents  of  his  life.    It  was  clear  that  he  indicated  his  age  to  be  less  than  what 
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fcfa  appgTanet  wonld  hwpe  led  bf  to  Iwiiofqi  hfa  gnflhring^  hia  cnwl  tuBMmg^  Bad  ehng 

bioL 

**  The  life  of  a  ooachman  ia-not  hard,**  aaid  Chariea. 

**  No,^  sir,  far  from  it;  but  I  have  not  been  a  coachman  aU  my  lifet**  . 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  thii — it  waa  a  direct  aiiertioa  of  hia  degradiliim.lf  tte 
luaineas  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

**  In  what  manner  did  you  lose  your  eye,  Tony  ?**  aaid.  CbarleSt  ia  a  toaa  of  aguifiathythit 
Jolia  blesaed  liim  for  in  her  heart,  although  she  knew  that  the  membor  waa  UBinjim^  mk 
4mly  hidden  to  fkvour  his  disguise.  Antonio  hesitated  a  UtUe  in  hb>  anawsr,  and 
while  giving  it  ''It  waa  in  the  wars,"  §k  length  he  got  oat»  and  Jolia  *^»"frfii  tha 
magnanimity  which  woidd  not  allow  him,  evea  in  imaginatloa,,  to  auflhr  in- a 
aunner*  Notwithstanding  hia.  eye  ia  safe  and  aa  beautiful  as  the  other,  he  baa'aaflbaad  ktib' 
wars,  thou^t  our  heroine,  and  it  ia  pardonable  in  him  to  uae  the  deciqption^  r**"ataii  m  Hh 
fl««it  ia  nothing  more  than  an  equivoque.  But  thla  waa  touching.  Charier  on  aJtowrtteatBi- 
JUttleof  a  hero  aa  Julia  fanded  him  to  be,  he  deli|^ited  in  couveniag  about  the  ww  dfe 
.tbaae  nen^  who,  having  acted  in  subordinate  stations,  would  giire  adiflbraat  viitm-  of  tht  it 
J^  from  the  oiAcial  accounts,,  in  which  he  was  deeply  read.  It  waa  no  wondM^thaMAii^ 
that  be  eagerly  seized  on  the  present  opportunity  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a:  ride 
Albany  and  Schenectady. 

**  In  what  battle,"  asked  Chariea,  qpickly ;  "  l^  sea.or.faj  land'?* 

**  By  aaa,"  aaid  Antonio^  speaking  to  his  hones,  with,  an  evident  nnwillfngnei  taay  i 
more  on-  the  subject. 

Ah !  the  deception,,  and  the  idea  of  his  fHend  Lawrence,  are.  too  mnch  fbr  hia 
thought  Julia ;  and  to  relieve  him  she  addressed  Chariea  herselt 

'*  How  far  are  we  from  Schenectady,  cousin  Charles?" 

Antonio  certainly  was  not  her  cousin  CharJes,  but  as  if  be  thought  the 
^pieatlona  to  be  hia  peculiar  province,  he  replied  immediately- 

**  FovOt  miles,  ma'am ;  there's  the  stone." 

There  waa  nothing  in  the  answer  itself,  or  the  manner  of  its  deUrery,  to  attnct  noUaiii 
any  unsuspecthig  listener ;  but  by  Julia  it  was  well  understood.— it  waa  the  tSrat  tteahehli 
0ver  apoken  directly  to  herself— it  was  a  new  era  in  their  lives— 4nd  hia  body,  tanad  half 
round  towards  her  as  he  spoke,  showed  his  manly  form  to  great  advantage ;  bnt  the  iH|Pt^ 
give  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  drd|)ped  his  whip  towarda  the  mile-stone,.  Jnlla Ht  tJMt 
ibe  should  never  forget— it  waa  intended  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  first  nddrnawMl  hui  Hi 
had  chosen  it  with  taste.  The  stone  stood  under  the  shade  of  a  solitary  oak,  and  nJglit  m0^ 
he  fended  to  be  a  monument  erected  to  commemorate  some  important  event  to  the  Iseiiir 
our  lovers.  Julia  ran  over  in  her  miod  the  time  when  she  should  pay  an  annual  vialtto' 
hallowed  place,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  majestic  husband,  murmur  In  hia  ear,  * 
on  this  loved  spot,  did  Antonio  first  address  his  happy,  thrice  happy  Julia." 

"  Well,  Tony,"  said  the  mild  voice  of  Miss  Emmeraon,  **  the  son  is  near  setting,  let 
the  four  miles  as  fast  as  you  please.** 

'*  I'm  sore,  ma'am,"  said  Antonio,  with  profound  respect,  **  you  doa*t  want  to  get  in*  Mit 
than  I  do,  for  I  had  no  sleep  all  last  night :  I'll  not  keep  you  one  minute  after  night. **  SeM!f> 
]ng,  he  urged  his  horses  to  a  fast  trot,  and  was  quite  as  good  aa  hia  word. 

How  delicate  in  his  attentions,  and  yet  how  artfully  he  has  conoealed  hie  aiudetj  m  Wf 
account  under  a  feigned  desire  for  sleep,  thought  Julia. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  either  to  convince  Julia  of  the  truth  of  her  ooojeGtaNb.4V  ll 
fecure  the  conqueat  of  Antonio,  our  heroine  felt  that  this  short  ride  had  abundantl  j  luppHiiHt 
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*  FoH  f  tald  the  young  man  in  an  under  tMM,jMNMiehrIng  her  watprktb  to  be  ocoaafamed 
fe^drie  Jowetfaig'faimMir  lo  Jekje  .wiai.«i  MMoc^  -ht  ii  a  goed  boneet  tiiUiMr,  and  den't  mind 
•Joke  at  an,  I  auure  you." 

Charlee  wae  r%ht,  for  Antonio,  uoffagiiieiiMe,  with  a  huigb  oried  hi  Ms  torn— *"  There^ 

*9  my  note  is  moved,  but  you  can*t  see  no  better,  after  ail.*' 

Mfe  was  amised  with  bis  Qondesoenibn,  whieb  she  tbooght  aiyured  perfeoi  good  nature 
«n^iiit9L 

'  lAftsr  all,  tbougbt  Julia,  if  noble  and  eommanding  qualities  are  necessary  to  eadte  admira- 
tkit  or  to  command  respect,  familiar  virtues  induce  us  to  love  more  tenderly,  and  good  temper 
t$  ofaicilnluly  neeoesary  to  oontribute  to  our  eomfiart  On  the  whole,  she  was'rolher  pleased 
otherwise  that  Antonio  could  receive  and  return  what  was  evidently  intended  for  a  wit- 
idthough  as  yet  iho  did  not  comprehend  it. 

But  Charles  did  not  leave  her  long  in  doubt.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  at 
tbittt  fifty  jailes  from  its  mouth,  is  a  monntahi,  whioh,  as  we  have  already  said,  juts,  in  a  nearly 
ytrpendicular  promontory,  into  the  bed  of  the  river ;  its  inclination  is  sufficient  to  admit  of 
teMOdving  the  name  of  a  nose.  Witout  the  least  intention  of  alluding  to  our  hero,  the 
^HbAy  settlers  had  affixed  the  name  of  St  Anthony,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Dutch 
dilty  in  this  etate,  and  to  have  monopolized  «11  the  natural  noses  within  her  boundaries  to  him- 
mUI  The  vulgar  idiom  made  .the  fironunciatlon  an-Tony's  nose;  and  ail  this  Charles  briefly 
apfained  to  Miss  Enmiecson  and  her  niece  by  way  of  ghring point  to  his  own  wiL  He  had 
hardly  made  them  comprehend  the  full  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  hiri^pplioation  of  the  mountain 
to  their  driver,  when  they  rcoohed  the  pass  itself.  TIm  road  was  bapely  sufficient  to  suffer 
tut  oarriages  to  move  by  each  •other  without  touching,  being  from  necessity  dug  out  of  the 
Imi  ftf  the  auNintain ;  a. precipice  dmany  feet  led  to  the  river,  which  was  high  and  turbulent 
•ftihe  Aftme ;  there  was  no  railing  nor  any  protection  on  the  ride  next  the  water;  and  in 
Mdeavouring  to  avoid  the  unprotected  side  of  the  road,  two  waggons  had  met  a  short  time 
Mbre,  and  one  of  them  lost  a  wheel  in  the  encounter«->itB -owner  had  gone  to  a  distance  for 
leaving  the  vehicle  where  it  had  fallen.  The  horses  of  Antonio,  unaccustomed  to 
a  rffl^,  were  with  some  difficulty  driven  by  the  loaded  waggon,  and  when  nearly  post  the 
ntf^eefc,  took  a  indden  fright  at  i|s  top,  which  was  flapping  in  tiie  wind.  AU  the  skill  and 
flprtloiis  of  Antonio  to  prevent  their  backing  was  useless,  and  carriage  and  ^horses  would  in- 
•vltabiy  have  gone  off  the  bank  together,  Iwd  not  Charles,  with  admirai)lo  presenoe  of  mind^ 
Bgnod  a  door,  and  .springing  out,  placed  a  billet  of  wood,  which  had  been  used  as  a  base  for  a 
lever  in  lifting  the  broken  waggon,  under  one  of  the  wheels.  This  tiheoked  the  horses  until 
j\irt^*«»<^  bad  time  to  rally  them,  and  by  using  the  whip  with  energy,  bring  them  into  the  road 
IgBfan.  He  oevtainly  showed  great  deaterity  as  a  coachman.  But,  unhappilyi  tbe  movement 
ji-CytuoAm-iaA  been  misunderstood  by  Julia,  and  throwing  open  the  doof,  with  the  blindness 
if  ibar,  she  sprang  from  the  carriage  also.;  it  was  on  the  side  next  the  water,  and  her  first  leap 
VM  over  the  bonk  s  tboihill  was  not  perpendicular,  but  loo  steiip  for  Julia  to  recover  her 
Mlance— -and  partly  running,  and  partly  falling,  <the  unfortunate  ^rl  was  plunged  into  the  rapid 
river.  Charles  heard  the  screams  of  Miss  Emmeraon,  «nd  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dress  of 
folia  as  she  sprang  from  tbe  carriage.  He  ran  .to  tbe  bank  just  in  time  to  see  her.fiall  into  the 
HTCter. 

**  Oh  God  r  he  eried,  **  Julia  1— 4ny  Julia  r*— and  without  seeming  to  toudi  the  earth,  he 
Sew  down  ^le  bank*  and  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  stream.  Uis  .great  .exertions  and 
nervous  arms  soon  brought  hfan  alongside  of  JuUa,  and,  happily  for  them  ImUi,  4m  eddy  in  the 
imter  drew  them  to  the  land.  With  some  difficulty  Charles  was  enabled  to  reach  the  shore 
with  his  burthen. 

Jelia  was  notioienaftlek  Mr'hi  tbe  least  ifynred.  Her  Aunt  was  joosi  by  her  M^  «id  fohl- 
Ingtartetoami^jpoinridoatlierMtogiteAtorniitefteaii,  CaMutowenidAot^howefer* 
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snffer  any  delay,  or  expressions  of  gratitude,  but,  forcing  both  aunt  and  niece  into  the  carriage, 
bid  Antonio  drive  rapidly  to  a  tavern,  known  to  be  at  no  great  distance. 

On  their  arrival,  both  Julia  and  Charles  Immediately  clad  themselves  in  dry  clothes,  when 
Miss  Emmerson  commanded  the  presence  of  the  young  man  in  her  own  room.  On  entering^ 
Charles  found  Julia  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  thousand  times  handsomen  if  possible,  than  ever. 
Her  eyes  were  beaming  with  gratitude,  and  her  countenance  was  glowing  with  the  excttement 
prbdnced  by  the  danger  that  she  had  encountered. 

**  Ah  t  Charles,  my  dear  cousin,"  cried  Julia,  rising  and  meeting  him  with  both  hndr 
extended,  *'  I  owe  my  life  to  your  bravery  and  presence  of  mind." 

«  And  mine  too,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Emmerson ;  *<  but  for  you,  we  should  have  all  gone  off 
the  hiU  together." 

**  Yes,  if  Anthony  bad  not  managed  the  horses  admirably,  you  might  have  gone  indeed,* 
said  Charles,  with  a  modest  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  praise.  But  this  was  an  unlucky  speecb 
for  Charles  ;  he  had  unconsciously  presented  the  image  of  a  rival  at  the  moment  that  he 
hoped  he  filled  all  the  thoughts  of  Julia. 

'*  Ah,  Antonio  !**  she  cried,  «*  poor  Antonio  I — and  where  is  he  ?  Why  do  yon  not  send  ftr 
him,  dear  aunt?** 

"  What,  my  love,  into  my  bed-cnamber  !**  said  Miss  Emmerson,  in  surprise ;  ^fearhaimdv 
the  girl  crazy  !    But  Charles,  where  is  Anthony  ?" 

**  In  the  stable,  with  the  horses,  I  believe,'*  said  the  youth — **  no,  here  he  is,  under  ft» 
window,  leading  them  to  the  pump.** 

**  Give  him  this  money,'*  said  Miss  Emmerson,  **  and  tell  him  it  is  for  his  admirable  skill  k 
saving  my  life." 

Julia  saw  the  danger  of  an  exposure  if  she  interfered,  yet  she  had  the  curiosity  to  go  totkt 
window,  and  see  how  Antonio  would  conduct  himself  in  this  mortifjring  dilemma. 

*'  Here,  Antony,**  said  Charles,  **  Miss  Emmerson  has  sent  you  ten  dollars  for  driving  le 
wen,  and  saving  the  carriage." 

**  Ah !  sir,  it's  no  matter — I  can  ask  nothing  for  that,  Pm  sure." 

But  Charles,  accustomed  to  the  backwardness  of  the  common  Americans  to  reoehe 
than  the  price  stipulated,  still  extended  his  hand  towards  the  man*      Julia  saw  hh 
barrassment,  and  knowing  of  no  other  expedient  by  which  to  relieve  him,  said  in  a  voice  of 
persuasion — 

'*  Take  it  for  my  sake,  Antonio ;  if  it  be  unworthy  of  you  still,  take  it,  to  oblige  me." 

The  man  no  longer  hesitated,  but  took  the  money,  and  gave  Julia  a  look  and  a  bow  ibd 
sunk  deep  into  the  tablet  of  her  memory — ^while  Chiirles  thought  him  extremely  wefl  ]pM 
for  what  he  had  done,  but  made  due  allowances  for  the  excited  state  of  his  cousin's  feeiinga 

**  You  perceive,"  said  Miss  Emmerson  with  a  smile,  as  Julia  withdrew  from  the  windsTr 
**  if  Charles  be  a  little  afraid  of  lightning,  he  has  no  dread  of  water." 

Ah  !  I  retract  my  error,"  cried  Julia ;  **  Charles  must  be  brave,  or  he  never  coM  fatft 
acted  so  coolly  and  so  well" 

'*  Very  true,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  excessively  gratified  to  hear  her  niece  pnte 
the  youth ;  "it  is  the  surest  test  of  courage  when  men  behave  with  presence  of  mind  in  novc( 
situations.  Those  accustomed  to  particular  dangers  easily  discharge  their  duties,  beeasss 
they  know,  as  it  were  instinctively,  what  is  to  be  done.  Thus  Tony — ^he  did  well,  but,  I  doobt 
not,  he  was  horribly  frightened — and  for  the  world  he  could  not  have  done  what  Charies  did.* 

'*Not  Antonio!"  echoed  Julia,  thrown  a  little  off  her  guard — *<  I  would  pledge  myfifiv 
aunt  that  Antonio  would  have  done  as  much,  if  not  more  than  Charies  I" 

'*  Why  did  he  not,  then  ?     It  was  his  place  to  stop  the  carriage — why  did  he  not  ?* 

**  It  was  his  place,"  said  Julia,  "  to  manage  the  horses,  and  you  acknowledge  that  he  diA 
it  well.  Duties  incurred,  no  matter  how  unworthy.of  us,  must  be  discharged  ;  and  altboogb 
we  may  be  conscious  that  our  merit  or  our  birth  entitles  us  to  a  different  station  from  tlie  oee 
we  fill,  yet  a  noble  mind  will  not  cease  to  perform  its  duty  even  in  poverty  and  disgrace." 

Miss  Emmerson  listened  in  surprise ;  but  as  her  niece  often  talked  in  a  manner  she  dkl  not 

comprehend,  she  attributed  it  to  the  improvements  in  education,  and  was  satisfied.    But  Jols 

had  furnished  herself  with  a  due  to  what  had  occasioned  her  some  uneasiness.    At  one  time 

Mbe  thought  AttUmio  had  ought  to  have  left  the  carriage,  horses,  everything^  and  imm  to  her 
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letoae,  ti  ChtriM  had  dono ;  tot  turn  sht  nw  that  the  probity  of  hit  mqI  forbade  it  He  hai^ 
donbtleff,  by  leoret  means,  indoeed  the  owners  of  the  horses  to  intrust  them  to  his  keeping— 
and  could  he,  a  soldier,  one  used  to  trust  and  responsibility,  forget  his  duty  in  the  mom^t  of 
noad  ?  Sooner  would  the  senthul  quit  his  post  unrelieved^-sooner  the  gallant  soldier  turn  hia 
baak  en  the  enemy — or  sooner  would  Antonio  forget  his  Julia  t 

With  this  view  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  Julia  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  let  him 
1liI0%  that  she  approved  of  what  he  had  done*  Surely,  if  anything  can  be  mortifying  to  a  lover, 
Ihought  our  heroine,  it  must  be  to  see  a  rival  save  his  mistress,  while  imperious  duty  chaina 
Mk^  to  another  task. 

-  Young  as  Julia  was,  she  had  already  learnt  that  it  is  not  enough  for  our  happiness  that  we 
biive  the  eonsciousness  of  doing  right,  but  it  is  neoessary  that  others  should  think  we  have 
dote  so  too.  Accordingly,  early  the  following  morning  she  arose,  and  wandered  around  the 
iMNlsa^  in  hopes  that  chance  would  throw  her  lover  in  her  way,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
lelievlng  his  mind  from  the  load  of  mortiflcation  under  which  she  knew  he  must  be  labouring. 
It  «aa  seldom  that  our  heroine  had  been  in  the  public  bar-room  of  a  tavern— but,  in  gliding 
Ij.tbo  door,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Antonio  in  the  bar ;  and,  impelled  by  her  feelings,  she 
near  him  before  she  had  time  to  collect  her  scattered  senses.  To  be  with  Antonio,  and 
Julia  felt  was  dangerous ;  for  his  passion  might  bring  on  a  declaration,  and  betray  then» 
both  to  the  public  and  vulgar  notice.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  effect  her  object  at  once,  she 
gatftly  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — Antonio  started  and  turned,  while  the  glass  in  his  hands  felf, 
ivtth  its  contents  untasted,  on  the  floor. 

.  "  Rest  easy,  Antonio,'*  said  Julia,  in  the  gentlest  possible  tones ;  '^  to  me  your  conduct  is 
ttfiifootory,  and  your  secret  will  never  be  exposed.'*  So  saying,  she  turned  quickly,  and  glidedr 
tan  the  room. 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,"  said  Antonio,  "  I  meant  nothing  wrong — but  should  I  have  paid 
fte  landlord  the  moment  he  came  in  **— but  Julia  heard  him  not.  Her  errand  was  happily 
tttented,  and  she  was  already  by  the  side  of  her  aunt.  On  entering  the  carriage,  Julia  noticed 
Iheeye  of  Antonio  fixed  on  her  with  peculiar  meaning,  and  she  felt  that  her  conduct  had  beea- 
appraciated. 

Vnm  this  time  until  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  Mr  Miller,  nothing  materiid 
•oanred.     Antonio  rose  every  hour  in  the  estimation  of  Julia,  and  the  young  lady  noticed  a< 
^Marked  difference  in  her  lover's  conduct  towards  hef. 

A  fow  miles  before  they  reached  the  dwelling  Miss  Emmerson  observed— 

^To*morrow  will  be  the  twentieth  of  September;  when  I  am  to  know  who  will  be  my 
-tonpanion  for  the  winter,  Miss  Miller  or  Catherine.*' 

^  Ah  1  aunt,  you  may  know  that  now,  if  I  am  to  dedde/'  said  Julia,  **  it  will  be  Anna,  my 
surely." 

Her  manner  was  enthusiastioi  and  her  voice  a  little  louder  than  usual  Antonio  turned  hts 
and  their  eyes  met.  Julia  read  in  that  glance  the  approbation  of  her  generous  friend- 
Ihfp.  Miss  Emmerson  was  a  good  deal  hurt  at  this  decision  of  her  niece,  who,  she  thought, 
knowing  her  sentiments,  would  be  induced  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  visit  to  Anna,  and 
tnken  Catherine  for  the  winter.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  aunt  abandoned  this  wish^ 
lad^  after  a  pause,  she  continued— 

**  Remember,  Julia,  that  you  have  not  my  permission  to  ask  your  friend  unUl  the  twentietb 
*m,tm  can  stay  but  one  night  at  Mr  Miller's ;  but  if  Anna  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Park  place, 
Una  will  return  this  way  from  the  Fulls,  and  take  her  with  us  to  the  city." 

**  Thank  you,  dear  aunt,"  cried  Julia,  kissing  her  with  an  affection  that  almost  reconciled 
Iflaa  Emmerson  to  the  choice — while  Charles  Weston  whistled  **  Hail,  Columbia  1  happy 
landr 

Julia  saw  that  Antonio  pitied  her  impatience ;  for  the  moment  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Ma 
llfller's  house  he  put  his  horses  to  their  speed,  and  dashed  into  the  court-yard  in  the  space  oi 
a  few  minutes.  For  a  little  while  all  was  concision  and  Joy.  Anna  seemed  delighted  to  see 
ber  friend,  and  Julia  was  In  raptures— they  fiew  into  each  other's  arms— «nd  if  their  parting . 
nmbrace  was  embalmed  in  tears,  their  meeting  was  enlivened  with  smiles.  With  arms  inter- 
locked, they  went  about  the  house  the  very  pictures  of  joy.  Even  Antonio  at  the  moment 
forgotten,  and  all  devoted  to  flriiodship*    Nay,  as  if  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  hla^ 
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«|fa«nnse  «i  ihiik  oiifticdliirtaDt*  4w  wllhdiMr^aMdr  Ipmb 
wJiik.    il^inr««  tiny  vh»  an  «at  rfa 
aad  nft  mIuAmI  tiiat  ifaeiraKitiwi 

sensitive  mindt  no  act  of  thy  acrapakiiailgriiawBrayb  Jii^ 


ft  hoe  tintA^dmm  «Mniionea  ithid  the  iuidljntf  Mr  MSBTfiHi  ht^4  wi 
tuwiih  ;an<^qiftMieB  cf  iheir  .guBrti,  nam  opfMrtinilf  was«ibiidod  tlMfirieadiier 
in  private.  The  evenhig  passed  swiftly,  and  the  hour  for  bed  arrived  withotfl  i 
jfy,,^minm*imt,^  h  ■<»—■!  fcii^a  i»/i  j^uxuL  fthao  whi^MringB  mud  iprwinnwig  mi  ike 
iriii  •tthmisand'.glHUMi  «f  paonliar  meamaif  with  the  -cgroa  JM  iolia  did 
fnueh'  as  if  Antonia  had  baen  imkBown— 'She  had  been  la  his  laampaayiiw  fiiiir 
komr,  m  tbmight  ahe  hneir,  aheady  as  much  af  his  hiatory  as  Anaa ^faoMetf.  JBatiOBi 
^tiesisi  Jier,  and  Aat^a%  Aat  his  lesidenoe  csight  be  ^  froaa  -the  hoaafrof  li^  imL  Ui 
Tefleetion  gave  rtfie  teader4iearted  gii  1  real  pain,  aaid  her  principal  wish  to  aanwierae  wMk 
Anna  in  piivafte  ini  io  lueevtain  her  future  lot  on  this  distressing  paint.  No  4q»portanilgf^ 
however,  4ilfesed  flwt  night,  and  Julia  saw  that  in  the  morning  her  time  would  he  IWted,  it 
MisB  fiannerson  dasisad  Mr  MiUar  to  Girder  his  carriage  to  be  In  readmesa  to  staxt  so  aasia^ 
ihey  had  braalsfiiBfted. 

*<  When,  dear  amit,  am  I  to  give  Anna  the  invitatioat"  said  Julia*  'When  they  were  Ml 
^one,  "  if  you  start  so  early  in  the  morning  ?" 

**  The  proper  time^iU  be,  my  chUd,  immediately  befove  we  get  into  the  carriage," su8 
Miss  Emmerson,  «d&  a^sigh  of  ngret  at  the  detesnuDation-of  her  i^oe;  ''it  will  ttei  be  mm 
pointed,  and  call  for  an  immediate  answer." 

This  satnfied  JuUa,  who  knew  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  her  finend,  and  ahe  aoaa  fel 
^eep«  to  dream  a  little  of  Anna  and  a  great  deal  of  Antonio. 

The  following  morning  Julia  arose  with  the  sun,  and  her  first  «nq>Ioyment  waa  to  seA  bar 
friend.  Anna  had  ahe  risen,  and  was  waiting  impatiently  iotr  the  other*a  -appearaaoe  in  4hs 
vacant  parlour. 

«*  Ah  1  dear  Jdlia,"  aasd  riie,  catching  her  arm,  and  dragging  her  to  a  window^  " libe^glil 
you  would  never  come.  Well,  are  we  to  spend  the  winter  together?  Have  you  tpolMn'ti 
70ur  dear,  dear  aunt  about  it  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  in  good  time,  my  Anna,**  said  Julia,  mindfkd  of  tho  wishes  of  her  aanli 
and  speaking  4vith  a  smfle  that  ^ve  Anna  an  assurance  of  success. 

'<  Oh !  what  a  delightful  winter  we  will  have  T  cried  Anna,  in  rapture. 

« I  am  tongne-itted  aft  present,**  said  Julia,  laughing;  **  but  not  on  every  subjeat,"  she  esih 
tinued,  blushing  to  the  eyes ;  "  do  tell  me  of  St  Albans— 4>f  Regulus— who  is  he  ?** 

**  Who  is  he?"  echoed  Annaf  **  wl^  nobody !  one  must  have  something  to  write  sbsal^ 
you  know,  to  a  friend.'*  Julia  felt  sick  and  £iiflt,  her  colour  left  her  cheeks  as  aha  forssdi 
smile,  and  uttered,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  But  Antonio.-.  Stanley  ?" 

*<  A  man  of  straw,**  cried  Anna,  with  unfading  levity ;  *<  no  such  creature  in  the  woty^  I 
assure  you !"  Julia  made  a  mighty  effort  to  conquer  her  emotions^  and  wildly  seizing  Anat 
by  the  arm,  she  pointed  to  her  aunt*a  coachman,  who  was  at  work  on  his  carriage  at  ne  greiK 
'distance,  and  uttered,  **  Por  Gk>d^s  sake,  who  is  he  ?** 

**  He  r  cried  Anna,  in  surprise,  "  why,  your . driver,  and  an  ugly  wretch  he  is  I— don't  joa 
know  your  own  driver  yet  ?•* 

Julia  burst  from  her  treacherous  firiend,  rushed  into  the  jroom  of  her  aunt*  and  thrawing 
henelf  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Emnwrsoo,  wept  for  an  hour  as  if  her  heart  would  hreak.  Misi 
Emmerson  saw 'that  something  hurt  her  feelings  excessively,  and  that  it  was  something  ihi 
would  not  veveaL  Believing  that  it  was  a  quarrel  with  her  Mend,  and  hoping  at  all  eveaii 
that  it  would  interrupt  their  intercourse.  Miss  EmsMnon,  ioatead  of  tiyii^  to  diaeover  ksr 
iueee*8  secret,  employed  herself  in  persuadtngiier  to  appear  befave  ibe  iunUy  with  eompawns^ 
and  to  take  leave  of  Ihem  with  daoency  and^raspeot.  In  this  ahe  suscaeded,.and  the  haffiT 
moment  airived.  Anna  in  vain  rpveased  siear  her  friend  to  secaive  ithe  inaitatiao  aad  hsr 
mother  more  ihan:oiiee  hinted  at  the  ihaosand  jiitiea  it  «aaa  to  sepaBate  t«R0  that  Wvsd  ana 
aasiber  ft^tadljr.  JRs  la^tatkm  ma  i^vanj  ^nd  nlthwigb  itow  ifanA  lutf*  4a§J 


IMAGINATION.  SI 

|6r  a  letter  that  the  insisted  nmst  be  left  in  some  romantic  plaoeb  none  was  ever  found,  nor 
did  any  ever  arrive. 

While  resting  with  her  foot  on  the  step  of  the  carriage  about  to  enter  it,  Julia,  whose 
lootvs  were  depressed  from  shame,  saw  a  fluid  that  was  discoloured  with  tobacco  fall  on  her 
shoe  and  soil  her  stocldng.  Raising  her  eyes  with  disgust,  she  perceived  that  the  wind  had 
wafted  it  from  the  mouth  of  Antonio  as  ho  held  open  the  door;  and  the  same  blast  throwing 
aside  his  screen  of  silk,  discovered  a  face  that  was  deformed  with  disease  and  wanting  of  an 
eye! 

Our  travellers  returned  to  the  city  by  the  way  of  Montreal  and  Lake  Champlain,  nor  was 
H  until  Julia  had  been  the  happy  wife  of  Charles  Weston  for  more  than  a  year  that  she 
could  summon  resolution  to  own  that  she  had  once  been  in  love,  like  thousands  of  her  sex,, 
Ifith  a  "  man  of  straw."  ^ 


THE    END. 
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PREFACE. 


•j  • 


This  tranilatioii  of  *  Undine  *  is  from  tht  IbuHli  imirrmJOTi  of  tbt  origina],  that  of  Berlin, 
1826.  It  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1895^  and  hat  fihce  received  iiioh  reviiion  and  improve- 
ipint  ••  the  kMomof  Aitwrary  ftioNl%  u  weU  at  my  own  with  to  do  at  little  i^juttioe  to  the 
tlii  tM  I  f^yldi  bM  )ll9at4«d  ape  tp  gWciiV 

•Cbdineyie  alwaalilbMy  itiigiirtiw  al««  a  matti^rjueee  in  tUl  d^par^en^  of  German 
BMnrtnffew  With  a  very  anttquA  a hvplioity  it  oombipea  the  moat  piotpr^ue  wildiieti,  un« 
IhnAmi  faiCereit,  eioeilai*  <piiaQiplei,  a  peouUar  v«Ui  of  plef|iantry»  ami  even  what  we  seldom 
loalL  for  in  works  dP  thialund,  louabea  pf  flwaiiine  |MUhos»  IVe  ar^  estefmadi  and  I  presume 
JtaH^f  a  lees  iwaginsitiia  raoo  than  tht  ynieplt  of  G#muuiy<*p4iU  ^fl^^  of  tnith  and  tender? 
ane  Is  aowhaee  wholly  eitiDst. 

tarn  gratliedto  pereeWethat  eeneof  the»ost|wpiilai  wrilMajef  Uia4i{r  b>I^  iiM^tioa 
a#ttli  iletlon  of  Fouqii^.  Bui  the  moH  aimurate  appreeiatkw  I  hafe.iMea  of  it  I  flud  among 
those  gol&en  fragments  of  the  richest  of  minds,  the  <  Specimens  of  the  Table  TalV  of  ft.  X^ 
^Coleridge.'  This  is  the  passage  to  which  I  allude :—  '*  <  Undine*  is  a  most  e^oellent  work. 
It  shows  the  general  want  of  any  sense  for  the  fine  and  the  subtle  in  the  public  taste,  that  this 
Tomance  made  no  deep  impression.  Undine*s  character,  before  she  recelTCs  a  soul,  Is  mar- 
TeUously  beautiful." 

,  The  author,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  these  *  Specimens'  and  other  literary  re- 
tnains ,  and  to  whom  we  hope  to  be  still  more  indebted,  obsenres  in  a  note,—'*  Mr  Coleridge's 
admiration  of  this  little  romance  was  unbounded.  He  said  there  was  something  in  *  Undine  * 
••▼en  beyond  Scott ;  that  Scott's  best  characters  and  conceptions  were  oomposedy  b^  which  £ 
imderstood  him  to  mean  that  Baillie  NicolJarTie,  for  example  ,was  made  up  of  old  particularly 
and  received  its  individuality  from  4he  awthetf%  power  of  Ibaiesh  being  in  the  result  an  admi^ 
jrable  product,  as  Corinthian  brass  was  said  to  be  the  conflux  of  the  spoils  of  a  city.  But 
«  Undine,'  he  said,  was  one  and  single  in  projection,  and  had  presented  to  his  imagination 
what  Scott  had  never  done,  an  absolutely  new  idea." 

'  This  character  being  formed  according  to  the  principles  of  Rosiorucian  philosophy,  it  has 
lieen  suggested  to  me,  that,  "  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  her  story,"  I 
<mght  to  prefix  a  sketch  of  that  system  to  my  translation,  and  I  once  thought  of  profiting  by 
the  suggestion.  On  reflection,  however,  I  cannot  but  view  the  work  as  complete  in  itselt 
l¥hatever  seems  requisite,  even  for  readers  least  conversant  with  such  lore,  Fouqu6  has  eon- 
trived  to  incorporate,  and  I  thbk  very  skilfully  too,  with  the  texture  of  his  fable.  See  the 
developments  of  the  eighth  chapter.  Everybody  enjoys  the  delightful  marvels  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights,'  marvels  that  have  almost  become  numbered  among  the  common-places  of  our  expe- 
rience ;  even  children  understands  the  machinery  of  genii,  magicians,  talismans,  rings,  lamps, 
and  enchanted  horses. 
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To  thu  fenrth  edition,  and  it  may  be  to  an  earlier,  the  author  attached  the  iMowwg  am 
and  graceful  **  Dedication  :*'— 

"  IJ^**  5fJ*f*''*'^'i'y,:"?*^*'  I      "  ^»d  mnj  hMrta  yma  wweetaem  fere. 

Since,  M  hy  Morled  liaht,  Tbovgh  atruigc  yow  freaks  and  state. 

HoWMOthhif  to  myheartyoarToieehas  lieen!  The  wild  mad  woadioiu  tale  appiore. 


*'  Tea  preM  beside  ne,  angel  mUd,  I      **  Now  would  tbey  waimly,  one  uUl  aD» 

Soft-breaAiag  all  yo«r  woes,  i         Your  foitnaes  trace  anew : 
Aad  wiauiag  brief  repoM,—  ThcBf  eweet  I  your  way  pursue. 

A  wayward,  tender,  tiaiid  child.  And  fearless  eater  bower  and  halL 

"  Still  .ay  guitar  has  caught  the  tone,  "  Greet  noble  kaighls  with  heaafe  dne  ; 

And  from  iu  gate  of  gold  But  greet,  all-trustinc  thefe» 

Your  whispered  sorrows  roll'd.  The  lovely  Oennan  lair ; 

Till  through  the  world  their  souad  has  flown.  I      '  Wehnne,'  they  cry»  *  the  aMidoa  Irae ! ' 

«'  And  if  toward  ae  one  dart  a  glanee. 

Say,  <  He's  a  loyal  kaight. 

Who  senres  yon,  ladies  bright^— 
Guitar  and  swordr^at  tourney,  iaaat,  and  dance. 


t>» 


The  reader  will  allow  me  to  tay,  in  closing  thii  adTertiaement,  that,  inppottod  at  widl  If 
my  own  feeling  as  by  the  judgment  of  Coleridge,  I  view  *  Undioe '  not  only  at  n  work  tiwh, 
but  as  something  fiu:  superior,  an  exquisite  creation  of  genius.    If  I  hav«  MM  to  d0  Jwlise  Is 
her  peculiar  traits  in  thus  introducing  her  to  him  in  the  eostwne  of  our  language^  il  ii  Ml 
owing  to  want  of  admiration,  or  of  studioudy  endesTouring  to  be  fiUthfbl  to  my  ftmgt  i  mi 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  piesenting  her  the  **  i^non  of  beauty  **  that'  Foiiqu^  **  fimnd"'  km, 
he  will  forgiye  the  fond  impulse  of  my  amintion.     What  wdoome  she  naay  reeeiTe  anaoi^^  v^  il 
remains  for  the  noble  knights  and  lorely  ladles  of  our  country  to  show.    She  4nea  not  ciiM 
as  a  stranger;  she  has  already  been  once  greeted'witfa  fiivour ;  and  to  all  kiTOs  of  tb«  ioMgi- 
native,— to  erery  •'simple^  affeetionatey  and  wonder^oring  hearty^-Jicr  fcrtmMi  tftjfi^ 
committed. 


I 

1 


UNDINE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Owes  on  A  beautiful  evening,  it  muj  now  be  many  hundred  yean  ago,  there  waa  a  worthy 
old  fitbcnnan  who  lat  before  hii  door  mending  hit  nets. 

Kow  the  corner  of  the  world  where  he  dwelt  was  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  green 
tarf  on  which  he  liad  built  his  cottage  ran  Ikr  out  into  a  great  lake ;  and  this  strip  of  ver- 
diire  appeared  to  stretoh  into  it  as  much  through  love  of  its  clear  waters,  blue  and  bright,  ai 
the  lake,  moved  by  a  like  impube,  strove  to  fold  the  meadow,  with  its  waving  grass  and  flowers, 
maA  tlie  cooling  shade  of  th%  trees,  inita  embrace  of  love.  They  seemed  to  be  drawn  toward 
eaeh  other,  and  the  one  to  be  visiting  the  other  as  a  guest. 

With  respect  to  human  beings,  indeed,  in  this  pleasant  spot,  after  excepting  the  fisherman 
end  his  flnnily,  there  were  few,  or  rather  none,  to  be  met  with  ;  for  in  the  back-ground  of 
tiie  seene,  toward  the  west  and  north-west,  lay  a  forest  of  extraordinary  wildneis,  which,  owing 
to  its  sunless  gloom  and  almost  impenetrable  recesses,  as  well  as  to  foar  of  the  stnmge  crea- 
tures and  visionary  illusions  to  be  encountered  in  it,  most  people  avoided  entering,  unless  ia 
«aaes  of  extreme  neoeuity.  The  pious  old  fisherman,  however,  many  times  passed  through 
it  widiout  harm,  when  he  earried  the  fine  fish  he  caught  by  his  beautiful  strip  of  land  to  a 
great  city  lying  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  extensive  forest. 

Kow  the  reason  he  was  able  to  go  through  this  wood  with  so  much  ease,  may  have  been 
ehiefiy  this,  because  he  entertained  scarcely  any  thoughts  but  such  as  were  of  a  religious 
nature ;  and  besides,  every  time  he  crossed  the  evil-reported  shades,  he  used  to  sing  some  holy 
iong  with  a  clear  voice  and  from  a  sincere  heart. 

-  Well,  while  he  sat  by  hii  nets  this  evening,  neither  fearing  nor  devising  evil,  a  sudden 
terror  seised  him  as  he  heard  a  rushing  in  the  darkness  of  the  wood  that  resembled  the  tramp- 
ling of  a  mounted  steed,  and  the  noise  continued  every  instant  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
hSk  little  territory. 

What  he  had  fancied  when  abroad  in  many  a  stormy  night  respecting  the  mysteries  qf  the 
inrest,  now  flashed  through  his  mind  in  a  moment,  especially  the  figure  of  a  man  of  gigantic 
ttature  and  snow-white  appearance,  who  kept  nodding  his  head  in  a  portentous  manner. 
Tes,  when  he  raised  his  eyes  toward  the  wood,  the  form  came  before  him  in  perfoct  distinct- 
ness, as  he  saw  the  nodding  man  burst  fiirth  from  the  maiy  web. work  of  leaves  and  branches. 
But  he  immediately  felt  emboldened  when  he  refiected  that  nothing  to  give  him  alarm  had 
ever  befallen  him  even  in  the  forest ;  and  moreover,  that  on  this  open  neck  of  land  the  evil 
spirit,  it  was  likely,  would  be  still  less  daring  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  At  the  aame  time 
he  prayed  aloud  with  the  most  earnest  sincerity  of  devotion,  making  use  of  a  passage  of  the 
Bible.  This  inspired  him  with  firesh  courage ;  and  soon  perceiving, the  illusion, the  strange 
mistake  Into  which  his  imagination  had  betrayed  him,  he  could  with  diflHeulty  relhdn  from 
laughing.  The  white,  nodding  figure  he  had  seen  became  transformed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
«yo  to  what  in  reality  it  was,  a  small  brook,  long  and  familiarly  known  to  him,  which  ran 
Ibaming  from  the  forest  and  discharged  itself  into  the  lake. 
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But  what  had  caused  the  startling  sound  was  a  knight  arrayed  in  sumptiUMis  appard,  who 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees  came  riding  toward  the  cottage.  His  doublet  was  of  vblet 
blue,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  his  scarlet  cloak  hung  gracefully  over  it ;  on  his  cap  of  bur- 
nished gold  waved  red  and  violet-coloured  plumes,  and  in  his  golden  shoulder-belt  flashed  a 
sword  richly  ornamented  and  extremely  beautifuL  The  white  barb  that  bore  the  knight  wis 
more  slenderly  built  than  battle-horses  usually  are,  and  he  touched  the  turf  with  a  step  so  light 
and  elastic,  that  the  green  and  flower-woven  carpet  seemed  hardly  to  reeelTe  the  slighted 
break  from  bis  tread.  The  old  fisherman,  notwithstanding,  did  not  feel  perfectly  secure  in  his 
mind,  although  he  was  forced  to  believe  that  uo  evil  could  be  feared  from  an  appearance  so 
prepossessing ;  and  thereforCf  as  good  mansers  dictated,  h«  took  off  his  hat  on  the  knight*s 
coming  near,  and  quietly  remained  by  the  side  of  his  nets. 

When  the  stranger  stopped  and  asked  whether  he  With  his  horse  could  have  shelter  and 
entertainment  there  for  the  night,  the  fisherman  returned  answer, — '*  As  to  your  horse,  §ut 
sir,  I  have  no  better  stable  for  him  than  this  shady  meadow,  and  no  better  provender  than  tke 
grass  that  is  growing  there  ;  but  with  respect  to  yourself,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  our  humble 
cottage — to  the  best  supper  and  lodging  we  are  able  to  give  you.*' 

The  knight  was  well  contented  with  this  reception,  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  vhteh  hii 
host  assisted  him  to  relieve  from  saddle  and  bridle*  he  let  him  hasten  away  to  thefiwab  fffdiiifi 
ground,  and  thus  spoke: — **  Even  had  I  found  you  less  hospitable  and  kindly  diipmcd^  mf 
worthy  old  friend*  you  would  atill,  I  suspect,  hardly  have  got  rid  of  me  to-day ;  far  bcn^  I 
perceive,  a  broad  lake  lies  before  us,  and  as  to  riding  back  into  that  wood  of  wondun^  with  tti 
shades  of  evening  deepening  around  me,  may  Heaven  in  its  gcaoe  preserve  me  fioB  At 
thought." 

*'  Pray  not  a  word  of  the  wood,  or  of  ratumiiig  into  it*"  said  the  flthtrwei^  «ii4  took  Ml 
guest  into  the  cottage. 

There,  beside  the  hearth,  from  which  afrugal  4re  was  diffusiing  its  liigbt  tf»rwigh  tlM  ilMi 
dusky  room,  cat  the  fisherman'a  aged  wife  in  a  great  ohair.  At  the  eotranoe  of  th«r  asfcll 
guest,  she  rase  and  gave  him  a  courteous  welcome,  but  sat  dowm  again  in  her  mat  of  hoeov% 
not  making  the  slightest  offer  of  it  to  the  stranger*  Upon  thia  the  fishermen  aeid  with.* 
smiloj  ■■  ^' 

*•  You  flMist  not  be  offended  with  her,  youi^  gentleman,  beseuse  the  baa  not  gjLvee  09  to 
you  the  best  chair  in  the  house ;  it  is  a. custom  among  poor  people  to  look  i^poa  thii«tl« 
privilege  of  the  aged." 

"  Why,  husband,"  eried  the  old  lady  with  a  ^iet  smile,  **  wherecao  your  wits  be  wjrffr 
ing?  Our  guest,  to  say  the  leafft  of  hin^  must  belong  toe  Christian  countiy;  and  how  is  it 
possible,  then,  that  so  well-bred  a  young  man  aM  he  appears  to  be  could  dream  of  drivipg  eld 
people  from  their  chairs?  Take  a  seat,  my  youog  masterj**.  continued  ih^  tnmiii^  to  tfaa 
knight ;  *^  there  is  still  quite  a  snug  little  chair  across  the  room  there  j  only  be  oerefiil  nil  te 
shove  it  about  too  roughly,  for  one  of  its  legs,  I  fear,  is  none  of  the  finaest" 

The  knight  brought  up  the  seat  as  carefully  as  she  could  desire,  sat  down  upon  it  wkk 
gentlemanly  good-humour,  and  it  seemed  to  him  for  a  moment  that  he  must  be  Biiiiiiihmi 
related  to  thia  little  household,  and  have  just  returned  home  from  abroad. 

These  tbxee  worthy  people  now  began  to  converse  in  the  most  friendly  and  fiimiliar  "^^ntTi 
In  relation  to  the  fiuest,  indeed,  concerning  which  the  knight  occasionally  made  some  inquiries 
the  old  man  chose  to  know  and  say  but  little ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  of  opinion  that  aligfatly 
touching  upon  it  at  this  hour  of  twilight  was  most  suitable  and  safe ;  but  of  the  carea  and  com- 
forts of  their  home,  and  their  business  abroad,  the  aged  couple  spoke  more  freely^  and  listened 
also  with  eager  curiosity  aa  the  knight  recounted  to  them  his  travels,  and  how  he  had  a  castle 
near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  that  his  name  waa  Sir  Hnldbrand  of  Ringatetten. 

Already  had  the  stranger,  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  talk,  been  aware  et  timet 
of  a  splash  against  the  little  low  window,  as  if  some  one  were  dashing  water  »^infft  it,  Xhe 
old  man,  every  time  he  heard  the  noise,  knit  his  brows  with  vexation ;  but  at  last,  when  the 
whole  sweep  of  a  shower  came  pouring  like  a  torrent  against  the  panes,  and  bubhling  *?fnM>|gh 
the  decayed  frape  into  the  room,  he  started  up  indignant,  rushed  to  the  window,  and  ededwitli 
a  threatening  voice— 

"  Undme !  will  you  never  leave  off  these  fooleries  ?  not  even  to-dayi  when  we  have  • 
atranger-lord  with  us  in  the  cottage  ?" 


All  without  now  became  still — only  a  low  titter  was  just  perceptible ;  and  the  fisherman 
flud,  as  he  came  back  to  his  seat, — "  You  will  have  the  goodness,  my  honoured  guest,  to 
pardon  this  freak,  and  it  may  be  a  multitude  more,  but  she  has  no  feeling  of  evil  or  anything 
improper.  This  mischievous  Undine,  to  confess  the  truth,  is  our  adopted  daughter,  and  she 
stoutly  refuses  to  give  over  this  frolicsome  childishness  'of  hers,  although  she  has  already 
«ntered  her  eighteenth  year.  But  in  spite  of  this,  as  I  said  before,  she  is  at  heart  one  of  the 
very  best  children  in  the  world." 

**  You  may  say  so,"  broke  in  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head,  **  you  can  give  a  better  ac- 
^oiint  of  her  than  1  can.  When  you  return  home  from  fishing,  or  from  selling  your  fish  in  the 
eity,  you  may  think  her  frolics  very  delightful ;  but  to  have  her  figur;ng  about  you  the  whole 
day  long,  and  never,  from  morning  to  night,  to  hear  her  speak  one  word  of  sense ;  and  then, 
aa  she  grows  older,  instead  of  having  any  help  from  her  in  the  &mily,  to  find  her  a  continual 
.cause  of  anxiety,  lest  her  wild  humours. should  completely  ruin  us, — that  is  quite  a  different 
jiffiur,  and  enough  at  last  to  weary  out  the  patience  even  of  a  saint. " 

<*  Well,  well,"  replied  the  master  of  the  house  with  a  smile,  **you  have  your  trials  with 
Undine,  and  I  have  mine  with  the  lake.  The  lake  often  beats  down  my  dams,  and  breaks 
the  meshes  of  my  nets,  but  for  all  that  I  have  a  strong  affection  for  it ;  and  so  have  you,  in 
spite  of  your  mighty  crosses  and  vexations,  for  our  graceful  little  child.     Is  it  not  true  ?  " 

**  One  cannot  be  very  angry  with  her/'  answered  the  old  lady,  as  she  gave  her  husband  an 
approving  smile. 

That  instant  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  girl  of  slender  form,  almost  a  rery  miniature  of 
woman,  her  hair  flaxen  and  her  complexion  fair,  in  one  word  a  blonde-like  miiuele  of  beauty, 
idipped  laughingly  in,  and  said, — "  You  have  only  been  making  a  moek  of  me,fiither ;  for 
wbere  now  is  the  guest  you  mentioned  ?*' 

The  same  moment,  however,  she  perceived  the  knight  also,  and  continued  standing  befttre 
the  comely  young  man  in  flxed  astonishment.  Huldbrand  was  eharmed  with  her  giaoeftil 
figure,  and  viewed  her  lovely  features  with  the  more  intense  regard,  as  he  imagined  it  was  only 
surprise  that  allowed  him  the  opportunity,  and  that  she  would  soon  turn  away  from  his 
with  double  bashfulness.  But  the  event  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  expected ;  for 
after  now  regarding  him  quite  a  long  while,  she  became  i^npired  with  more  confidence,  mov^d 
Bearer,  knelt  down  before  him,  and  while  she  played  with  a  gold  medal  which  he  wore  attached 
to  a  rich  chain  on  his  breast,  exclaimed, — 

**  Why,  you  beautiful,  you  friendly  guest !  how  have  you  reached  our  poor  cottage  at  laifc  ? 
-Bare  you  been  obliged  for  years  and  years  to  wander  about  the  world,  before  you  oould  cattch 
one  glimpse  of  our  nook  ?     Do  you  come  out  of  that  wild  forest,  my  lovely  friend  ?'*  ,[ 

The  old  woman  was  so  prompt  in  her  reproof  as  to  allow  him  no  time  to  answer.  She 
commanded  the  maiden  to  rise,  show  better  manners,  and  go  to  her  work.  But  Undine,  with- 
out making  any  reply,  drew  a  little  foot-stool  near  Huldbrand's  chair,  sat  down  upon  it  with 
lier  netting^  and  said  in  gentle  tone,—- 

«  I  will  work  here."  i 

The  old  man  did  as  parents  are  apt  to  do  with  children  to  whom  they  have  been  oy^r- 
vidulgent.  He  affected  to  observe  nothing  of  Undine's  strange  behaviour,  and  was  beginnipg 
to  talk  of  something  else.   But  this  the  little  girl  did  not  permit  him  to  do ;  she  broke  in  upon 

^m «  I  have  asked  our  kind  guest  from  whence  he  has  come  among  us,  and  he  has  not 

yet  answered  me." 

••  I  come  out  of  the  forest,  you  lovely  little  vision,"  Huldbrand  returned,  and  she  sppke 
again, —  ii 

«•  You  must  also  tell  me  how  you  came  to  enter  that  forest,  so  feared  and  shunned,  and  ,fhe 
jnarvellous  adventures  you  met  with  there ;  for  there  is  no  escaping,  I  guess,  without  some- 
thing of  this  kind.** 

Huldbrand  felt  a  slight  shudder  on  remembering  what  be  had  witnessed,  and  looked  invo- 
luntarily towards  the  window,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the  strange  shapes  wjiich 
liad  come  upon  him  in  the  forest  must  be  there  grinning  in  through  the  glass;  but  he  dis- 
cerned nothing  except  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night,  which  had  now  enveloped  the  wMe 
prospect.  Upon  this,  he  became  more  collected,  and  was  just  on  (be  point  of  b^inniijg.his 
account,  when  the  old  man  thus  interrupted  him  t— «  j : 


i 
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**  Not  so,  sir  knight ;  this  is  by  no  means  a  fit  hour  for  tueh  relations." 

But  Undine,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  sprang  up  from  her  little  cricket,  braced  her 
beautiful  arms  against  her  sides,  and  cried,  placing  herself  directly  before  the  fishermaor- 
"  He  shall  not  tell  his  story,  father  ?  he  shall  not  ?  But  it  is  my  will.  He  shall — he  shiO; 
stop  him  who  may  !"  * 

Thus  speaking,  she  stamped  her  little  foot  Tehemently  on  the  floor,  but  all  witii  an  air  of 
such  comic  and  good-humoured  simplicity,  that  Huldbrand  now  found  it  quite  as,  hard  to 
withdraw  his  gaze  from  her  wild  emotion  as  he  had  before  from  her  gentleness  and  beanty. 
The  old  man,  on  the  contrary,  burst  out  in  unrestrained  displeasure ;  be  severely  repniftti 
Undine  for  her  disobedience  and  her  unbecoming  carriage  toward  the  stranger,  and  his  fsod 
old  wife  joined  him  in  harping  upon  the  same  string. 

By  these  rebukes  Undine  was  only  excited  the  more.     **  If  you  want  to  quarrel  with  tak,* 
she  eriea,   *'  and  will  not  let  me  hear  what  I  so  much  desire,  then  sleep  alone  in  your  sinoky 
old  hut  1** — And  swift  as  an  arrow  she  shot  from  the  door,  and  ranisfaed  amid  the  d«k 
ness  of  the  night 


CHAPTER    II. 


HuLDBaAVD  and  the  fisherman  sprang  from  their  seats  and  were  rushing  to  stop  the  u§u 
'i  girl ;  but  before  they  could  reach  the  eottage  door  she  bad  disappeared  in  the  cloud ■&« 
.  obscurity  without,  and  no  sound,  not  so  much  even  as  that  of  her  light  footstep,  betnjed  Iks 
I  course  she  had  taken.     Huldbrand  threw  a  glance  of  inquiry  toward  hia  host ;  it 

seemed  to  him  as  if  the  whole  of  the  sweet  apparition,  which  had  so  suddenly  plunged 
''  amid  the  night,  were  no  other  than  a  continuation  of  the  wonderful  forms  that  had  just  pls|«d 
'their  mad  pranks  with  him  in  the  forest ;  but  the  old  nuin  muttered  between  his  tf^th,  -  - 
f.  **  This  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  treated  us  in  this  manner.  Now  must  our  bearti  be 
filled  with  anxiety,  and  our  eyes  find  no  sleep  the  whole  night ;  for  who  can  assure  ua^  in  spite 
of  her  past  escapes,  that  she  will  not  some  time  or  other  come  to  harm,  if  she  thus  coiUiiuie 
''  out  in  the  dark  and  alone  until  daylight  ?** 

**  Then  pray,  for  God*s  sake,  father,  let  us  follow  her,"  cried  Huldbrand  anxioudy. 
**  Wherefore  should  we  ?  '*  replied  the  old  man.     *'  It  would  be  a  sin  were  I  to  snflEer  you, 
^  all  alone,  to  search  after  the  foolish  girl,  amid  the  lonesomeness  of  niffht;  and  my  oldtimbs 
would  fail  to  carry  me  to  this  wild  rover,  even  if  I  knew  to  what  place  ahe  hasbetdm 
herself.*' 

<*  Still  we  ought  at  least  to  call  after  her,  and  beg  her  to  return,"  said  Huldbraiid;  and 
he  began  to  call  in  tones  of  earnest  entreaty,^-*'  Undine !  Undine !  come  back,  conoe  bafik!**' 
The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  said, — "  All  your  shouting,  however  loud  and  long^  will 
be  of  no  avail ;  you  know  not  as  yet,  sir  knight,  what  a  self-willed  thing  the  little  wilding ii* 
But  still,  even  hoping  against  hope,  he  could  not  himself  cease  calling  out  every  mioate^  t 
amid  the  gloom  of  night,— **  Undine,  ah,  dear  Undine,  I  beseech  you,  pray  come  buck  wly 
this  once.** . 

It  turned  out,  however,  exactly  as  the  fisherman  had  said.  No  Undine  could  they  hm 
' '  or  see ;  and  as  the  old  man  would  on  no  account  consent  that  Huldbrand  should  go  in  qntit 
of  the  fugitive,  they  were  both  obliged  at  last  to  return  into  the  cottage.  There  they  iMiid  • 
the  fire  on  the  hearth  almost  gone  out,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  took  UadiM^ 
flight  and  danger  far  less  to  heart  than  her  husband,  had  already  gone  to  rest.  The  old  am 
blew  up  the  coals,  put  on  kindling  stuff'and  billets  of  wood,  and  by  means  of  the  renewed  flasM 
'  hunted  for  a  jug  of  wine,  which  he  brought  and  set  between  himself  and  his  guest. 

*'  Tou,  sir  knight,  as  well  as  myself,**  said  he,  **  are  anxious  on  the  silly  girl's  account  aod 
'  it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  spend  part  of  the  night  in  chatting  and  drinking,  than  kaip 
turning  and  turning  on  our  rush- mats,  and  trying  in  vain  to  sleep.  What  is  your  opinioi^?*' 
Huldbrand  was  well  pleased  with  the  plan.  The  fisherman  pressed  him  to  take  the  empty 
seat  of  honour,  its  worthy  occupant  having  now  left  it  for  her  couch ;  and  tliey  mliihr* 
their  beverage  and  enjoyed  their  chat  as  two  sueh  good  men  and  true  ever  ought  to  do.  Te 
be  sure,  whenever  the  slightest  thing  moved  before  the  windows,  or  at  times  whea 
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zwthing  was  moving  one  of  them  would  look  upend  oxclaim,  '< There  the  eomos!''  Th-'n 
"would  they  continue  tilent  a  few  moments,  and  afterward,  when  nothing  appeared,  would 
■hake  their  heads,  breathe  out  a  sigh,  and  go  on  with  their  talk. 

But  since  they  were  both  so  pre-occupicd  in  their  minds  as  to  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
dwell  upon  any  subjeet  separate  from  Undine,  the  best  plan  they  oould  devise  was,  that  the 
old  fisherman  should  relate,  and  the  knight  should  hear,  in  what  manner  Undine  had  oome  to 
the  cottage.     So  the  fisherman,  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances,  began  as  follows  :— 

«*  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  I  one  day  crossed  the  wild  forest  with  fish  for  the  city 
narket.  My  wifis  had  remained  at  home  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and  at  this  time  for  a 
reason  of  more  than  oommon  interest,  for  although  we  were  beginning  to  feel  the  advances  of 
•fe^  Ood  had  bestowed  upon  us  an  infimt  of  wonderful  beauty.  It  was  a  little  girl,  and  wo 
alfoady  began  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  whether  we  ought  not,  for  the  advantage  of  tho 
aew-oomer,  to  quit  our  solitude,  and,  the  better  to  bring  up  this  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  to 
remove  to  some  more  inhabited  place.  Poor  people,  to  be  sure,  cannot  in  these  cases  do  all 
you  may  think  they  ought,  sir  knight ;  but  itill,  gracious  Ood  I  every  one  must  do  as  much 
for  his  children  as  he  is  able. 

*'  Well,  I  went  on  my  way,  knd  this  affkir  would  keep  running  in  my  head ;  it  put  my 
mind  into  a  perfect  whirl.  This^tongue  of  land  was  most  dear  to  me,  and  I  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  leaving  it,  when,  amidst  tho  bustle  and  broils  of  the  city,  I  was  obliged  to 
riioct  in  this  manner  by  myself:—'  In  a  scene  of  tumult  like  this,  or  at  least  in  one  not  much 
'  more  quiet,  T,  too,  must  soon  take  up  my  abode.'  But  in  spite  of  these  feelings,  I  was  fiur 
§nm  murmuring  against  tho  kind  providence  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,  when  I  received  thia 
now  blessing,  my  heart  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  too  deep  for  words  to  express.  I 
Aonld  also  speak  an  untruth  were  I  to  say  that  anything  befU  me,  either  on  my  passage 
through  the  forest  to  the  city,  or  on  my  returning  homeward,  that  gave  more  alarm  than 
usual,  as  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen  any  appearanoe  there  which  oould  terrify  or  annoy 
me.  In  those  awfiil  shades  the  Lord  was  ever  with  me,  and  I  folt  his  presence  as  my  best 
•oeurity." 

Thus  speaking,  he  took  his  cap  reverently  Arom  his  bald  orown,  and  eontinued  to  sit  for 
a  eonsfderable  time  in  a  state  of  devout  thoughtfiilness.  He  then  eovered  himself  egtin,  and 
went  on  with  his  relation. 

•*  On  this  side  the  forest— .alas  I  It  was  on  this  side»  that  woe  burst  upon  me.  My  wife 
OHM  wildly  to  meet  me,  clad  in  mourning  apparel,  and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 
*  Oraeious  God  1*  I  cried,  '  where*s  our  child  ?    Speak  1' 

-  «•  <  With  the  being  on  whom  you  have  called,  dear  husband,*  she  answered ;  and  we  now 
ontered  the  eottage  together,  weeping  in  silence.  I  looked  for  the  little  corse,  almost  fearing 
to  find  what  I  was  seeking ;  and  then  it  was  that  1  first  learned  how  all  had  happened. 

**  My  wife  had  taken  the  little  one  .in  her  arms  and  walked  out  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
She  there  sat  down  by  its  very  brink ;  and  while  she  was  playing  with  the  infiint,  as  firee  tcom 
an  fear  as  she  wa3  fiill  of  delight,  it  bent  forward  on  a  sudden,  seeing  something  in  the  water, 
a  perfiBot  fairy-wonder  of  beauty.  My  wife  saw  her  laugh,  the  dear  angel,  and  try  to  catch 
tho  image  in  her  tiny  hands ;  but  in  a  moment— with  a  motion  swifter  than  sight — she  sprung 
ftom  her  mother's  arms  and  sunk  in  the  lake — the  watery  glass  into  which  she  had  been 
gaaing.  I  searched  /or  our  lost  darling  again  and  again ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain— I  oould 
nowhere  find  the  least  traoe  of  her. 

"  Well,  our  little  one  was  gone.  We  were  again  childless  parents,  and  were  no#,  on  the 
game  evening,  sitting  together  by  our  eottage  hearth.  We  had  no  desire  to  talky  even  would 
our  tears  have  permitted  us.  As  we  thus  sat  in  moumfbl  stillness,  gasing  into  the  fire,  all  at 
onee  we  heard  something  without,  a  slight  rustling  at  the  door.  The  door  flew  open,  and  we 
aaw  a  little  girl,  three  or  four  years  old,  more  beautiful  than  I  am  able  to  tell  you,  standing 
on  the  thre^old,  richly  dressed  and  smiling  upon  us.  We  were  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
SMnt,  and  I  knew  not  for  a  time  whether  the  tiny  form  were  a  real  human  being,  or  a  mere 
mockery  of  enohantment.  But  I  soon  peroeived  water  dripping  firom  her  golden  hair  and  rich 
garments,  and  that  the  pretty  ehild  had  been  lymg  in  the  water,  and  stood  in  immediate 
fMadof  oiirhdp. 
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**  *  Wife,'  said  I,  *  no  one  has  been  ablis  to  save  our  child  for  us ;  still  we  doubdev  oi^ht 
to  do  for  others  what  would  nuike  ourselves  the  happiest  parents  on  earth,  eould  any  oae  d9 
us  the  same  kindness.' 

"  We  undressed  the  little  thing,  put  her  to  bed,  and  gare  her  something  to  drink ;  at  iH 
this  she  spoke  not  a  word,  but  only  turned  her  eyes  upon  us,  eyet  as  Mae  and  bright  as  saa 
or  sky,  and  continued  looking  at  us  with  a  smile. 

"  Next  morning  we  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  she  bad  received  any  other  barna  than  hv 
wetting,  and  I  now  asked  her  about  her  parents,  and  how  she  could  have  come  to  no.  But 
the  account  she  gave  was  both  conftised  and  incredible.  She  must  surely  have  been  bom  Iw 
from  here,  not  only  because  I  have  been  unable,  Ibr  these  fifteen  years^  to  leam  anything  sC 
her  birth,  but  because  she  then  sfvoke,  and  at  times  continues  to  speak,  many  thinga  of  so  veij 
singular  a  natjure  that  we  neither  of  us  know^  after  all,  whether  she  may  not  hare  droppei 
among  us  from  the  moon.  Then  her  talk  runs  upon  golden  castles,  cryatal  dome%  «d 
Heaven  knows  what  extravagances  beside. 

**  What  of  her  story,  however,  she  related  with  the  most  distinetness,  and  what  i^ppcand 
to  have  in  it  some  shadow  of  likelihood,  was  this,  that  while  she  was  onoe  ^*^*^g  a  sii 
with  her  mother  on  the  great  lake,  she  fell  out  of  the  boat  into  the  water ;  and  that  whs 
she  first  recovered  her  senses,  she  was  here  nnder  our  trjMS^  where  the  gay  scenes  of  llit^ 
shore  filled  her  with  delight. 

'*  We  now  had  another  care  weighing  upon  our  minds,  and  one  that  eansod  m  no  wmM 
perplexity  and  uneasiness.  We  of  course  very  soon  determined  to  keep  and  bring  up  dMehfld 
we  had  found,  in  place  of  our  own  darling  that  had  been  drowned ;  bat  who  oonld  tail  w 
whether  she  had  been  baptised  or  not  ?  She  herself  could  give  ua  no  light  on  the  snlifflil^ 
When  we  asked  her  the  question,  she  commonly  made  answer,  that  she  well  knew  she  WM 
created  for  God*8  praise  and  glory ;  and  that  as  to  what  might  promote  the  praise  and  ffmf 
of  God  she  was  willing  to  let  us  determine. 

*'  My  wife  and  I  reasoned  in  this  way — <  If  she  has  not  been  baptised,  Ibete  ean  be  no  use  k 
putting  off  the  ceremony ;  and  if  she  has  been,  it  is  more  dangerous,  in  regard  to  the  dvtiis  j| 
religion,  to  do  too  little  than  too  much.' 

*'  Taking  this  view  of  our  difficulty,  weiiow  endeavoured  to  bit  npen  a  good  name  ftr ihs 
ehild,  since,  while  she  remained  without  one,  we  were  often  at  a  loss,  in  ovr  fimiliav  ^mIW,  t9 
know  what  to  call  her.  We  at  length  concluded  that  Dorothea  would  be  moat  waSuSk 
for  her,  as  I  had  somewhere  heard  it  said  tbat  this  name  signified  a  Gift  of  God,  ^mA  giuif 
she  had  been  sent  to  us  by  Providence  as  a  gift,  to  comfort  us  in  our  misery.  She,  on  nie 
contrary,  would  not  so  much  as  hear  Dorothea  mentioned ;  she  insisted  that  as  Ae  IndbMB 
named  Undine  by  her  parents.  Undine  she  ought  still  to  be  called.  It:new  ocemred  te  wm 
that  this  was  a  heathenish  name,  to  be  found  in  no  calendar,  and  I  resolved  to  ask  the  uknm 
of  a  priest  in  the  city.  He,  too,  would  hear  nothing  of  the  name  of  Undine^  even  ftr  a 
moment ;  and  yielding  to  my  urgent  request,  he  came  with  me  through  the  endnmted 
in  order  to  perform  the  rite  of  baptism  here  in  my  cottage. 

**  The  little  maid  stood  before  us  so  prettily  adorned,  and  with  sueh  an  air  of  j 
that  the  heart  of  the  priest  softened  at  once  in  her  presence,  and  she  had  a  way  of  i 
so  adroitly,  and  even  of  braving  him  at  times  with  so  merry  a  queemsss,  that  he  at  last 
bered  nothing  of  his  many  objections  to  the  name  of  Undine. 

**  Thus,  then,  she  was  baptised  Undine ;  and  during  the  holy  oerenony  she  behaved 
great  propriety  and  gentleness,  wild  and  wayward  as  at  other  times  sbs  invariably  was ;  for 
in  this  my  wife  was  quite  correct,  when  she  mentioned  the  eare,  anxiety,- and  wzatiaa  the  child 
has  occasioned  us.     If  I  should  relate  to  you * 

At  this  moment  the  knight  interrupted  the  fisherman,  with  a  view  to  direct  his  attention  t» 
a  deep  sound,  as  of  a  rushing  flood,  which  had  caught  his  ear  within  a  few  minutes,  betwoM 
the  words  of  the  old  man.  And  now  the  waters  came  pouring  on  with  ledoubled  fury  befoie 
the  cottage  windows.  Both  sprang  to  the  door.  There  they  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 
risen  moon,  the  brook  which  issued  from  the  wood  rushing  wildly  over  its  banks, 
whirling  onward  with  it  both  stones  and  branches  of  trees  in  its  rapid  eouzse. 

The  storm,  as  if  awakened  by  the  uproar,  burst  forth  from  the  clouds^ 
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SMMM  of  Ttpour  fOBfiad  own  tlM  bmou  with  the  iwiftiiMt  of  thought  i*  the  IdM  roared 
beneath  the  wind  that  swept  the  foam  from  its  Warts ;  whila  the  trees  of  this  narrow  penin- 
aola  groaned  lirum  root  to  topmost  braoeh,  as  they  bowad  and  swung  aboya  the  torrent. 

**  Undine  1  in  God's  name.  Undine  I"  cried  the  two  men  in  an  agony.  No  answer  was 
seturned ;  and  now,  regardless  of  everything  else,  they  hurried  from  the  cottage,  one  in  this 
4ireotioo,  the  other  in  that,  searohiDg  and  calling. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

Tarn  longer  Huldbrand  sought  Undine  beneath  the  shadei  of  nighty  and  £uled  to  find  her, 
fte  more  anxious  and  eonfnsed  he  beeame.  The  impression  that  she  was  a  mere  phantom  of 
the  forest  gained  a  new  ascendancy  over  him ;  indeed,  amid  the  howling  of  the  warea  and  the 
tempest,  the  crashing  of  the  trees,  and  so  entire  a  translbrmation  of  the  scene  that  it  diaooYered 
90  resemblance  to  its  former  calm  beauty,  he  waa  tempted  to  view  the  whole  peninsula^  to- 
gether with  the  cottage  and  its  inhabitants,  as  little  more  than  some  mockery  of  his  senses ; 
but  still,  he  heard  afar  off  the  fisherman's  anxious  and  ineessant  shouting,  *'  Undine  1"  and 
also  his  aged  wife,  who,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  strong  feeling  of  awe,  was  praying  and 
eilaimting  hymns  amid  the  commotion. 

At  length  when  he  drew  near  to  the  brook  which  had  oyerflowed  its  banks^he  pereeiyed  b7 
flie  moonKght  that  it  had  taken  its  wild  oourse  directly  in  firont  of  the  haunted  forest,  so  as  to 
ctenge  the  peninsula- into  an  island. 

«•  Mercifbl  God  1*  he  breethed  to  himself,  •«  if  Undine  haa  ventured  e  step  within  that 
Ibarftil  wood,  what  will  become  of  hei*t  Perhaps  it  was  all  owing  to  her  sportiye  and  way- 
irard  spirit,  because  I  could  give  her  no  account  of  my  adventures  there ;— and  now  the  stream 
if  rolling  between  us,  she  may  be  weeping  alone  on  the  other  side  in  the  midst  of  spectral 
horrors!" 

A  shuddering  groan  escaped  him,  and  clambering  over  some  stones  and  trunks  of  over- 
thrown pines  in  order  to  step  into  the  impetuous  current,  he  resolved,  either  by  wading  or 
swiBBming,  to  seek  the  wanderer  on  the  further  shore.  He  &lt,  it  is  true,  all  the  dread  and 
ahriaking  awe  creeping  over  him  which  he  had  already  suffered  by  daylight  among  the  now 
tossing  and  roaring  branches  of  the  forest.  More  than  all,  a  tall  man  in  white,  whom  he 
but  too  well,  met  hia  view  as  he  stood  grinning  and  nodding  on  the  grass  beyond  the 
.  But  even  monstrous  forms  like  this  only  impelled  him  to  cross  over  toward  them, 
;when  the  thought  ruahed  upon  him,  that  Undine  might  be  there  alone,  and  in  thtf  agony 
«f  death. 

He  had  already  gprasped  a  strong  branch  of  a  pinCj,  and  stood  supporting  himself  upon  it  in 

whirling  current,  against  which  he  could  with  difficulty  keep  himself  erect ;  but  he  ad- 
deeper  in  with  a  courageous  spirit.  That  instant  a  gentle  voice  of  warning  cried  near 
Idm, — **  Do  not  venture,  do  not  venture !  That  old  man,  the  stream,  is  too  tricksy  to  be 
Imsted!*'  He  knew  the  soft  tones  of  the  voice  ;  and  while  he  stood  as  it  were  entranced, 
heneath  the  shadows  which  had  now  duskily  veiled  the  moon,  his  head  swam  with  the  swell 
and  rolling  of  the  waves,  as  he  saw  them  momentarily  rising  above  his  knee.  Still  he  dis- 
dained the  thought  of  giving  up  his'purpose. 

**  If  you  are  not  really  there,  if  you  are  merely  gamboling  around  me  like  a  mist,  may  I, 

too,  bid  fiirewell  to  life,  and  become  a  shadow  like  you,  dear,  dear  Undine!*'    Thus  calling 

-  nkrod,  he  again  moved  deeper  into  the  stream.    **  Look  round  you,  ali  I  pray  look  round  you, 

heautifiil  young  stranger !  Why  rush  on  death  so  madly  ?  "  cried  the  voice  a  second  time  close 

by  him ;  and  looking  sideways,  as  the  moon  by  glimpses  unveiled  its  light,  he  perceived  a 

*  Some  of  these  imiifflt  may  remin4  the  reader  of  tbe  vivid  pictures  of  '  The  Buocanoer,*  that  lich 
flBBtribatitm  to  the  permaaeot  litsrature  of  America. 

'*  The  scud  is  driving  wildly  overhead,*' 
*■  The  seat  tun  high ; 
Their  white  topa,  flMbing  thro*  the  night, 
Giveto  the  eager,  straining  eye, 
A  wil<  and  shifting  U|^t.*^ 
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little itUmd formed b]r  the  flood,  and,  Tedined  upon  its  floverj  tor^  betrth  die  Jugbbfiwhn 
of  embowering  trees,  he  saw  the  smiling  and  lorelj  Undine. 

O  with  what  a  thrill  of  delight,  compared  with  the  muipeaat  and  panae  of  a  naoment  btfiMt, 
the  young  man  now  plied  his  sturdy  staff.  A  few  steps  freed  him  from  the  flood  that  wss 
rushing  between  himself  and  the  maiden,  and  he  stood  near  her  on  the  little  spot  of  greea- 
sward,  in  secret  security,  covered  by  the  primeval  trees  that  rustled  above  them.  Undine  had 
partially  risen  within  her  tent  of  verdure,  and  she  new  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, » 
that  she  gently  drew  him  down  upon  the  soft  seat  by  her  side. 

**  Here  you  shall  tell  me  your  story,  my  handsome  firiend,''  she  breathed  in  a  low  whisper; 
*'  here  the  cross  old  people  cannot  disturb  us.  And  besides,  our  roof  of  leaves  here  will 
make  ^ite  as  good  a  shelter,  it  may  be,  a^  their  poor  cottage." 

**  It  is  heaven  itself,**  cried  Huldbrand ;  and  folding  her  in  his  anns^  he  Iritnad  the  lenlj 
and  affectionate  girl  with  fervour. 

The  old  fisherman,  meantime,  had  come  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  be  shouted  aomi 
to  the  young  lovers,-**'  ^hy,  how  is  this^  sir  knight  ?  I  received  you  with  the  weloome  wiiicb 
one  true-hearted  man  ^ves  to  another;  and  now  you  sit  there  caressing  my  fffttirr-diiM  ii 
secret,  while  you  suffer  me  in  my  anxiety  to  wander  through  the  night  in  quest  of  ha;* 

**  Not  till  this  moment  did  I  find  her  myself^  old  fitther,**  cried  the  knight  aeross  the  water; 

**  So  much  the  better,**  said  the  fisherman  ;  **  but  now  make  haste  and  bring  her  ovsr  to 
me  upon  firm  ground." 

To  this,  however.  Undine  would  by  no  means  eonsent.  She  dedared  that  ahe  would  laths 
enter  the  wild  forest  itself  with  the  beautiful  stranger,  than  return  to  the  oottaige^  where  she 
was  so  thwarted  in  her  wishes,  ind  from  which  the  handsome- knight  would  soon  or  late  ga 
away.  Then  closely  embracing  Huldbrand,  she  sung  the  Allowing  verse  with  the  wathlim 
sweetness  of  a  bird : — 

«*  A  Till  would  leave  its  mistj  vale. 
And  foitnnes  wild  explore ; 
Weary  at  length  it  reached  the  main. 
And  flOBght  its  vale  ho  nunre.** 


The  old  fisherman  wept  bitterly  at  her  song,  but  his  emotion  seemed  to  awaken 
no  sympathy  in  her.  She  kissed  and  caressed  her  new  friend,  who  at  laat  said  to  her,— 
«*  Undine,  if  the  distress  of  the  old  man  does  not  touch  your  heart,  it  cannot  but  move  mint, 
yfe  ought  to  return  to  him.*' 

She  opened  her  large  blue  eyes  upon  him  in  perfect  amazement,  and  finally  spoke  with  a 
slow  and  lingering  accent  :-^*'  If  you  think  so,  it  is  well— all  is  right  to  me  which  you  thiak 
right.  But  the  old  man  over  there  must  first  give  me  his  promise  that  he  will  allow  yoa. 
without  objection,  to  relate  what  you  saw  in  the  wood,  and^— -Well,  other  things  will  aettfe 
themselves." 

5'  Come,  only  come !"  cried  the  fisherman  to  her,  unable  to  utter  another  word.  At  the 
same  time  he  stretched  his  arms  wide  over  the  current  toward  her,  and  to  give  her  assonmoe 
that  he  would  do  what  she  required,  nodded  his  head.  This  motion  caused  his  white  hsir 
to  fall  strangely  over  his  &ce,  and  Huldbrand  could  not  but  remember  the  nodding  white  nsa 
of  the  forest.  Without  allowing  anything,  howeverj  to  produce  in  him  the  least  confusioo,  the 
young  knight  took  the  beautiful  girl  in  bis  aims  and  bore  her  across  the  narrow  channel  which 
the  stream  had  torn  away  between  her  little  island  and  the  solid  shore.  The  old  man  fioU 
upon  Undine's  neck,  and  found  it  impossible  either  to  express  his  joy  or  to  kiss  her  enough; 
even  the  ancient  dame  came  up  and  embraced  the  recovered  girl  most  cordially.  Every 
word  of  censure  was  carefully  avoided ;  the  more  so,  indeed,  as  even  Uil^dine,  forgetting 
her  waywardness,  almost  overwhelmed  her  foster-parents  with  caresses  and  the  prattle  ef 
tenderness. 

When  at  length,  after  they  were  able  to  realise  the  joy  of  recovering  their  lost  child, 
they  seemed  to  have  come  to  themselves ;  morning  had  already  dawned,  opening  to  view 
and  brightening  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  the  tempest  had  become  hushed,  the  small  hirdi 
sung  merrily  on  the  moist  branches. 

As  Undme  now  insisted  upon  hearing  the  recital  of  the  knight's  promised  adventures, 
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ftht  afed  •ovpli  good-hiiiiiouve^ljr  coaientod  to  gfatify  her  wiih.  Breakfiut  wu  Imraght  out 
btneatb  the  trecf,  which  stood  b^iind  the  eottage  toward  the  lake  on  the  norths  end  thejr  set 
down  to  it  with  delighted  hearte,— Undine  lower  than  the  rest  (unoe  ahe  would  by  no  means 
allow  it  to  be  otherwiie)  at  the  knight*s  feet  on  the  gran.  These  arrangements  being  made» 
Huldbrand  bcfan  his  story  in  the  IbUowing  manner. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'<  It  b  now  aboot  eight  days  sinee  I  rode  into  the  ftee  imperial  city,  whieh  lies  yonder  on  the 
tether  side  of  the  ibeest.  Soon  after  my  arriral  a  splenilid  tournament  and  running  at  the 
ai^g  took  place  there,  and  I  spared  neither  my  horse  nor  my  lanee  in  the  encounters. 

**  Onoe  while  I  was  pausing  at  the  lists,  to  rest  from  the  brisk  exercise,  and  was  handing 
Mekmy  helmet  to  one  of  my  attendants,  a  fomale  figure  of  extraordinary  beauty  caught  my 
aHention,  as,  most  magnifieently  attired,  she  stood  looking  on  at  one  of  the  balconies.  .  I 
learned,  on  making  inquiry  of  a  person  near  me,  that  the  name  of  the  young  lady  was  Ber« 
talda,  .and  that  she  was  the  lisster-daugbter  of  one  of  the  powerfiil  dukes  of  this  country.  She, 
VOQ,  I  observed,  was  ganng  at  me,  and  the  consequences  were  such  as  we  young,  knights  are 
wont  to  experience.  Whatever  success  in  riding  I  might  have  had  beiwre,  I  was  now&Toured 
with  still  better  fortune.  That  evening  I  was  Bertalda's  partner  in  the  danee^  and  I  enjoyed 
Ibe  same  distinetion  during- the  remainder  of  the  festival. " 

.  A-twinge  of  pain  in  hie  left  hand^  as  it  hung  carelessly  beside  him,  here  intemqpted  Huld- 
brand's  relation,  and  drew  his  eye  to  the  part  affected.  Undine  hadfiwtened  her  pearly  teeth, 
i«nd.not  without  eome  keenness:too,  upon  one  of  hb  fingers,  appearing  at  the  same  time  very 
gloomy  and  displeased.  -  On  a  sudden,  however,  she  looked  up  in  hb  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  tender  melancboly,  and  whispered  almost  inaudibly— • 
.  "  You  blame  me  for  being  rude^  but  you  are  yourself  the  cause." 

She  then  covered  her  fiu^,  and  the  knight,  strangely  embarrassed  and  thoughtful,  went  on 
with  hb  story.  • 

-  **  Thb  lady  Bertalda  of  whom  I  spoke,  is  of  a  proud  and  wayward  qilrit.    The  second  day 
I  saw  her,  she  pleased  me  by  no  means  so  much  as  she  had  the  first,  and  the  third  day  still 
less.     But  I  continued  about  her,  because  she  showed  me  more  fkvour  tinn  she  did  any  other 
knight ;  and  the  result  of  my  indiscretion  was,  that  I  pUyfuUy  asked  her  to  give  me  one  oT 
licr  gloves. 

<*  *  When  you  have  entered  the  haunted  forest  all  alone,'  said  she—'  when  yoo  have  ex- 
plored its  wonders,  and- brought  me  a  fuU  account  of  them,  the  glove  b  yours.' 

'^  As  to  getting  her  glove^  it  was  of  no  importance  to  me  whatever,  but  the  word  had  beeia 
epoken,  and  no  honourable  knight  would  permit  himself  to  be  reminded  of  such  a  proof  of 
▼alour  A  second  time.** 

*'  I  thought,*'  said  Undine,  interrupting  him,  <'  that  she  felt  an  affection  for  you." 

«  It  did  appear  so,."  replied  Huldbrand. 

«* Weill "  exclaimed  the  maiden,  laughing,  «this  is  beyond  belief;  she  must  be  very 
etupid,  to  drive  from  her  one  who  was  dear  to  her ;  and  worse  than  all,  into  that  iU-omened 
wood !  The  wood  and  its  mysteries,  lor  all  I  should  have  cared,  might  have  waited  a  long 
while." 

*^  Yesterday  morning,  then,"  pursued  the  knight,  smiling  brightly  upon  Undine,  '<  I  set 
•ut  from  the  city,  my  enterprise  before  me.  The  early  light  lay  rich  upon  the  verdant  turf. 
It  shone  so  rosy  on  the  slender  boles  of  the  trees,  and  there  was  so  merry  awhbperihg  among 
the  leaves,  that  in  my  heart  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  people  who  feared  meeting  anything  to 
terrify  them  in  a  spot  so  delicious.  *  I  shall  soon  trot  through  the  forest,  and  as  speedily 
letum,'  I  said  to  myself  in  the  overflow  of  joyous  feeling ;  and  ere  I  was  well  aware,  I  had 
entered  deep  among  the  green  shades,  while  of  the  plain  that  lay  behind  me,  I  was  no  more 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse. 

*'  Then  the  conviction  for  the  first  time  impressed  me,  that  in  a  forest  of  so  great  extent  I 
might  very  easily  become  bewildered,  and  that  thb  might  perhaps  be  the  only  danger  which 
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^MMtlk^M  tlifM*nitiioMiHio«ip1orad  ite  ttmtm:  flo  I  iturfli  ft  IhOi^  lllitf  fWliiA  tfiy. 
■elfin  Ihe  difeetfoB  of  the  fim,  irhieh  had  nwniliiiM  thmit  lRmie#luit  feUgllef ;  ite^  iffann  I  Wif 
^etHAtig np  to  obierve it^  I  iftir  tomethhig  Uaek  amotig  the  boughtiyf  ft  lofty  mA:.  ICy  ffit 
ilwii^wfti,  •Itkiftbeirf'  and  Igmiped  my  treapmi;  Hie  olijedt  tben  aeeosted  tte  flMi 
abore  in  a  human  Toice,  but  in  a  tone  raoal  hanh  and  lildeotts.— Ji'  IF  I  ofiiW>d  faeM  do  Alt 
gnaw  dff  these  dry  branches,  wiseacre  Sir  Noodle,  what  shall  we  hare  to  roast  you  with  wbsn 
midnight  eomes?'  And  with  that  it  grinned,  tBd  made  such  a  rattling  with  the  biaoches,  that 
my  eourser  became  mad  whith  the  afiVigbt,  and  rushed  furiously  forward  with  me^  before  I 
had  time  to  see  distinctly  what  sort  of  a  devil's  beast  it  was.*' 

<«  Ton  miat  not  MUM  it***  iaid  the  oM  fisfaerma^  erossii^  faiaaalf ;  Im  «ifc  did  tlM  MMt 
^tbofttapaakiiiga  wonli  and  Undine,  while  her  aye  sfMurkM  with  Miglit»  hMJkmd  «lfke 
knight  aid aakl'x*^  Hm  baat  of  the  story  is,  kowwrar»  thataa  yet  Ihey  hava  aot  artnii 
voaatad  yo«.    But  pmy  snake  faaalei  my  handsome  young  frisad.    I  le«g  to  hmr  flmt^** 

'The  knight  then  waftt  on  with  has  adyentures.  My  hone  was  oo  wild,  thai  ho  will-«l||^ 
nidiod  with  me- against  Itmbs  and  tranfca  of  trees.  He  waa  drififmig  with  awoai»  tlMiNgh 
tetror,  kealy  and  4ie  Tialent  ataini^g  of  his  muselas.  Stall  ho  raftaad  to  alaeiwu  Ida  OMMI. 
At  last,  aiiogetfaar  beyond  my  oantrol,  ho  took  hie  ooofaa  diioetly  op  a  aaony  otoep ;  tNMi 
■nililsiily  a  tall  Trhiffi  man  iloshsil  hrfhrs  mt,  anil  thrlnr  himsalf  sfliwort  His  iQiila  ftij  ■Mil  mA 
«M  taking* .  At  thia  appaiitsan  ho  shuddered  with  now  affright,  mad  Hi  my  ail  teowlilfaf  I 
took  this  ehonoaof  reaofaring  my  eoBunaad  of  him,  and  now  §at  the  fint  timo  poftoi«id  tffll 
my  deliTerer,  so  hi  from  being  a  white  mmbi,  waa  only  a  btook  of  ailvae  hrlghtnaaa, 
iMftt  mo  fa  its  dcaaaut  from  Iho  hiU  while  it  aioawd  and  arfaatod  my 
•lit  lUih  of  wateta." 

^Thaafca,.thftaici,  dear  Baooxt**  oriod  UndaM,  elapinag  inr  littW  hiili>    B«l4iii«li 
4MHI  rtiiflfc  hishoad, and^ deaply  musing,  looked faeantly  down  hafrro.lMa. 

**  Hardly  had  I  well  settled  myself  in  ny  saddle  and  got  the  retfta  withia  aiy  |^«p 
again,'*  Huldbrand  pursitedi  **  whin  ft  wiaard-like  dwaif  of  ft  aum  waa  ftlreody  atandiag  at  niy 
ftlde^dlminiitiTe  aad  ugly  boyood  oonoaption,  his  oottifleKlon  of  a  btowaiah  ydlowv  otfi  his- 
nose  scarcely  of  less  nuignitude  than  all  the  rest  of  him.  The  fellow's  mouth  waa  aUt  fthftut 
#oia  ear  to«ar,  and  he  showed  his  feaeth  with  a  slmpoffiag  aBsile  of  idiot  oourtaay,  wfili  ha 
•OitarwiwhaBid  mo  with  bows  oad  aorapes  innumerable.  The  iuoo  now  HiMrming  oaoasBMlIf 
MamBOrlthasdEed  Urn  in  the  fewest  words  I  eould  well  use,  tumad  about  my  atill  iionililBit 
0faBtgaiV*B^  puspoaad  eithar  to  atek  some  new  adTonture^  or,  should  T  meat  with  nouii,  to : 
my  way  back  to  the  city ;  for  the  sun,  during  my  wild  ohase,  had  passed  the  meridian 
'Was  now  hostwring  toward  the  west  Bnt  this  viUaia  of  a  manniktn  sproag  at  tko  OftM 
sunt,  and  with  a  tarn  aa  rapid  as  lightning  stood  bairao  my  horse  again,  'daarttao 
tfaerel'  I  cried  fiercely ;  *the beast  is  wild,  and  willmake  nothing  of  rnaaing  over  fomJ 

<<  •  Ho  will,  will  he  ?'  cried  the  imp  with  a  snarl*  and  anortiag  out  a  laagk  atill  fltaM 
frightfully  idiotic.  '  Pay  me  first  what  you  owe  me ;— I  stopped  your  fine  little  nag  Son  yOai|, 
without  my  help  both  you  and  he  would  now  be  sprawling  bolow  theEO  in  that  atony  myAut, 
Hu  1  firom  what  a  horrible  plunge  iVe  saved  you.' 

«<  *  Wall,  pray  dont  stretch  your  mouth  any  wider,*  said  I,  *  bat  take  your  money  aadoi^ 
though  every  word  you  say  is  fidsew  It  was  the  brook  there,  you  miserable  tUog,  aad  aot 
you,  that  eaved  me.'  Aad  at  the  same  time  I  dropped  a  piece  of  goki  into  hie  wizard  o^fi^ 
which  he  had  taken  from  bis  head  while  he  was  begging  before  me. 

«  I  then  trotted  off*  and  left  him ;  but  to  make  bad  worse,  ho  screamed  after  m%  and  on  ft 
Buddea,  with  mcoaeeivable  quickness,  he  was  close  by  my  side.  I  started  my  horao  Intaa 
gallop ;  he  galloped  on  with  me,  impossible  for  him  as  it  appeared  t  and  with  this  otaangft 
movenwnt,  half  ludierous  and  half  horrible,  forcing  at  the  same  time  every  limb  and  fofttaio 
into  distortmB,  he  held  up  the  gold  piece  and  screamed  at  every  leap— <  Counterfeit !  foiaal 
lilse  coin  I  counterfeit*.'  aad  such  was  the  strange  sound  that  issued  from  his  hollow  braasj 
you  would  have  supposed  that  at  every  scream  he  must  have  tumbled  upon  the  giouiid  daad» 
All  this  while  his  disgustful  red  tongue  huog  lolling  from  his  mouth. 

«*  Discomposed  at  this  sight,  I  stopped  and  asked— <  What  do  you  mean  by  thia  aaNaniog? 
Take  another  piece  of  gold,  take  two,  but  leave  me.' 
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***  Um  then  begin  tgain  his  bidaoui  salutetioiu  of  courtMy,  and  snarled  out  as  befor^- 
■*  Kot  gold,  it  shall  not  be  gold,  my  smart  young  gentleman ;  I  have  too  much  of  that  trash 
4djready,  as  I  will  show  you  in  quick  time.' 

**  At  that  moment,  and  thought  itself  oould  not  have  been  more  instantaneous,  I  seemed  to 
have  acquired  new  powers  of  sight.  I  oould  see  through  the  solid  green  plain,  as  if  it  were 
^^reen  glass,  and  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  the  earth  were  round  as  a  globe ;  and  within  it  I  saw 
tcrowds  of  goblins,*  who  were  pursuing  their  pastime,  and  making  tbemselyes  merry  with 
-ailTer  and  gold.  They  were  tumbling  and  rolling  about,  heads  up  and  heads  down ;  they 
.pelted  one  another  in  sport  with  the  precious  metal^  and  with  irritating  malice  blew  gold 
dust  in  one  another's  eyes.  My  odious  companion  stood  half  within  add  half  without ;  he 
-ordtsad  the  others  to  reach  him  up  a  vast  quantity  of  gold ;  this  he  showed  to  me  with  • 
laugh,  and  then  flung  it  again  ringing  and  chinking  down  the  meaaurelesa  abyss. 

''  After  this  contemptuous  disregard  of  gold,  be  held  up  the  pieee  I  had  given  him,  showing 
it  to  bia  brother  goUina  below,  and  they  laughed  themselves  half  dead  at  a  bit  so  worthless, 
•and  hissed  me.  At  kst,  raiaing  their  flngera  all  smutdbed  with  ore,  they  pointed  them  at  ma 
in  seom,  and  wilder  and  wilder,  and  thicker  and  thicker,  and  madder  and  madder,  the  orowd 
ware  clambering  up  to  whtra  I  sat  gasing  at  these  wonders.  Then  terror  seised  ma,  as  it 
had  befora  eeiaad  my  horse.  I  gave  him  both  spun  to  the  quick ;  and  how  far  he  rushed  with 
sw  thaeugh  the  fiirest  during  this  iseoad  of  my  wild  heats,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

**■  At  last^  whan  I  hadnov  eoma  to  a  dead  halt  again,  the  cool  of  evening  was  around  meu 
X  eanght  the  glaam  of  a  white  foo^paAh  through  the  branchee  of  the  trees ;  and  presuming  it 
-would  lead  ma  out  of  the  forest  toward  the  eity,  I  was  desirous  of  working  my  way  into  it  ; 
bat  A  fooa  perfeetly  white  and  indistinet,  with  features  ever  ehanging,  kept  thrusting  itself 
<a«t  and  peering  Itself  at  me  between  the  leaves,  I  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  wherever  I  went^ 
thars^  too,  appeared  the  unearthly  fiue^'  I  was  maddened  with  rage  at  this  intenuption,  and 
datemuned  to  drive  mystaed.at  the  appearance  full  tilt,  when  such  a  cloud  of  white  fixua 
rushing  upon  me  and  my  horse,  that  we.  were  almoet  blinded,  and  glad  to  turn  about  and 
Tbua  from  step  to  step  it  fiirced  ue  on,  and  ever  aside  firom  the  foot  path,  leaving  ua 
for  the  most  part  only  one  direction  open.  But  when  we  advanced  in  this,  it  kept  following 
daee  bdund  us,  yet  did  not  oecesion  the  smallest  harm  or  inoonvenienoe. 

**  When  at  times  I  looked  about  me  at  the  Ibrm,  I  peiceivad  that  the  white  face  which  had 
-aplashed  upon  us  its  shower  of  foam,  was  resting  on  a  body  equally  white  and  of  more  gigan- 
tic siae.  Many  a  time,  too,  I  received  the  impression  that  the  wh(de  appearance  was  nothing 
more  than  a  wandering  stream  or  torrent,  but  respecting  this  I  could  never  attain  to  any  oer- 
tainty.  We  both  of  ns,  horse  and  rider  became  weary,  as  we  shaped  our  course  according  to 
-tiie  movemente  of  the  white  man,  who  continued  nodding  bis  head  at  us,  as  if  he  would  say, 
*  Perfectly  right,  perfoetly  right'  And  thus  at  length  we  came  out  here^  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  where  I  saw  the  fresh  turl^  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  your  little  oottige^  and  where 
the  tall  white  man  disappeared." 

_^  <*  Well,  Heaven  be  praised  that  he  is  gone  I "  cried  the  old  fisherman ;  and  he  now  began 
to  eoneider  how  hia  gueet  could  most  ooaveniently  rotum  to  his  friends  in  the  city.  Upon 
thie  Undine  began  tittering  to  herself  but  so  very  low  that  the  sound  was  hardly  perceivable* 
Huldbrand  obeerving  it,  said—-"  I  had  hoped  you  would  see  ma  remain  hare  with  pleaaure ; 
why  then,  do  you  now  appear  so  happy  when  our  talk  tuma  upon  my  going  away  ?'* 

**  Because  you  cannot  go  away,"  answered  Undine.  **  Fray  make  a  single  attempt ;  try 
-with  a  wherry,  with  your  horse,  or  alone^  or  as  you  please^  to  cross  that  forest  stxaam  which 
haa  burst  its  bounds.  Or  rather  make  no  trial  at  all,  for  you  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  you  sea  driven  on  with  such  violenoe.  And  as  to  the 
lake,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that ;  even  my  fotber  dares  not  venture  out  with  his  wherry 
for  enough  to  help  you."  ■    ■'*-- 

Huldbrand  rose,  smiling,  in  order  to  look  about^  and  obeerva  whether  the  state  of  thing* 
#ere  such  as  Undine  represented  thena  to  be;  the  old  man  aeoompaniad  him,  and  tbemaiden 
in  mockery  went  gamboling  and  playing  bar  antics  beside  ttan.  They  found  all,  in  foct,  just 
as  Undine  had  said,  andthatthe  kaightywbethar  willing  or  not  wiUiag;  must  aufamit  to  remain- 
ing on  the  island,  so  ktei^  a  paniaaula,  mitiL  the  flood  should  adbiidth 
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When  the  three  were  now  returning  to  the  co^ge  after  their  ramble,  the  kni^t  whiipered 
the  little  girl  in  her  ear, — **  Well,  dear  Undine,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Are  you  angrj  on 
account  of  my  remaining?" 

*"  Ah,"  she  pettishly  replied,  "  not  a  word  of  that  If  I  had  not  bitten  you,  who  kndwi 
what  fine  things  you  would  hare  put  into  your  story  about  Bertalda ! " 


CHAPTER    V. 

At  some  period  of  your  life,  my  dear  reader,  after  manifold  triumphs  and  repulses  in  the  em* 
sade  of  the  world,  you  may  have  reached  a  situation  where  you  were  happy ;  that  lot*  ftr 
the  calm  of  our  own  fire«side,  whieh  we  all  feel  as  an  affeetion  bom  with  us,  again  rose 
within  you;  you  imagined  that  your  home  would  again  bloom  forth,  as  from  a  cherishtd 
grave,  with  all  the  flowers  of  childhood,  the  purest  and  most  impassioned  love ;  and  that  in 
such  a  spot  it  must  be  delightful  to  dwell,  and  build  your  tabernacle  for  lifo. 

Whether  you  were  mistaken  in  this  persuasion,  and  afterward  made  a  severe  expiation  for 
your  error  of  judgment,  it  suits  not  my  purpose  to  inquire,  and  you  would  be  unwiiling  yoo* 
self,  it  may  be,  to  be  saddened  by  a  recollection  so  ungratefuL  But  again  awake  within  yos 
that  foretaste  of  bliss,  so  inexpressibly  sweet,  that  angelic  salutation  of  .peaee^  and  yon  wiQ 
be  able,  perchance,  to  realize  something  of  the  Knight  Huldbrand's  happineas,  the  tcodir 
visions  of  his  heart,  while  he  remained  on  the  point  of  land  now  surrounded  by  the  lake. 

He  frequently  observed,  and  no  doubt  with  heartfelt  satisfoction,  that  the  forest  etieaa 
eontinued  every  day  to  swell  and  roll  on  with  a  more  impetuous  sweep ;  tUht,  by  tcariDg 
away  the  earth,  it  scooped  out  a  broader  and  broader  channel ;  and  that  the  time  of  hia  seda- 
sion  on  the  island  became,  in  consequence,  more  and  more  extended.  Faxt  of  the  day  hi 
wandered  about  with  .an  old  cross-bow,  which  he  found  in  a  comer  of  the  cottage  and  lui 
repaired,  in  order  to  shoot  the  water-fowl  that  flew  over ;  and  all  that  he  was  lucky  enough  t» 
hit,  he  brought  home  for  a  good  roast  in  the  kitchen.  When  he  came  in  with  his  booty. 
Undine  seldom  failed  to  greet  him  with  a  scolding,  beeause  he  had  cruelly  deprived  her  dsar 
merry  friends  of  life,  as  they  were  sporting  above  in  the  blue  ocean  of  the  air ;  nay,  more*-riie 
often  wept  bitterly,  when  she  viewed  the  wateivfowl  dead  in  his  hand.  But  at  other  tioHSy 
when  he  returned  without  having  shot  any,  she  gave  him  a  scolding  equally  serious,  sinee, 
owing  to  his  indolent  strolling  and  awkward  handling  of  the  bow,  they  must  put  now  up  with 
a  dinner  of  pickerel  and  crawfish.  Her  playful  taunts  ever  touched  his  heart  with  delight; 
the  more  so,  as  she  afterward  strove  to  make  up  for  her  pretended  ill-humour  with  that  most 
endearing  of  prattle,  of  which  lovers  alone  are  able  to  understand  the  value. 

In  this  familiarity  of  the  young  people,  their  aged  friends  saw  a  resemblance  to  the  feelingi 
of  their  own  youth ;  they  appeared  to  look  upon  them  as  betrothed,  or  even  as  a  young  married 
pair,  that  lived  with  them  in  their  age,  to  afford  them  assistance  on  their  island,  now  torn  off 
£rom  the  mainland.  His  retired  situation,  too,  strongly  impressed  the  young  Huldbrand  with 
the  foeling,  that  he  was  already  Undine's  bridegroom.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  if  beyond  thoea 
encompassing  floods  there  were  no  other  world  in  existence,  or  at  any  rate  as  if  he  could  oevw 
cross  them  and  again  associate  with  the  world  of  other  men ;  and  when  at  times  his  graang 
steed  raised  his  head  and  neighed  to  him,  seemingly  inquiring  after  his  knightly  aehievementa 
and  reminding  him  of  them,  or  when  his  coat  of  arms  sternly  shone  upon  him  from  the  embeotv 
dery  of  his  saddle,  and  the  caparisons  of  his  horse,  or  when  his  sword  happened  to  foil  from  a 
nail  on  which  it  was  hanging  in  the  cottage,  and  flashed  on  his  eye  as  it  slipped  from  tha 
scabbard  in  its  foil,— he  quieted  the  dubious  suggestions  of  his  mind  by  saying  to  himself— 
**  Undine  cannot  be  a  fisherman's  daughter ;  she  is  in  all  probability  a  native  of  some  remola 
region,  and  a  member  of  some  illustrious  fomily.** 

**  There  was  one  thing,  indeed,  to  which  he  had  a  strong  aversion— this  was  hearing  the  old 
dame  reprimanding  Undine.  The  wild  girl,  it  is  true,  conmumly  laughed  at  the  rspnw^ 
making  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  extravaganea  of  her  mirth ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  lilBa 
touching  his  own  honour ;  and  still  he  found  it  imposnUatoUame  the  aged  wifo  of  the  flshaiu 
man,  shwe  Undina  always  deservadi  .at  least  ten  tinea  as  many  reprimands  as  she  reoehadi 
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to  be  continued  to  feel  in  his  heart  tn  afieetionate  tenderness  for  them  all,  even  for  the  aneient 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  his  whole  life  flowed  oh  in  a  calm  stream  of  contentment 

But  still  there  came  some  interruption  at  last.  The  fisherman  and  the  knight  had  been 
£ecu8tomed  at'  dinner,  and  alio  in  the  cyeoing,  when  the  wind  roared  without,  as  it  rarelj 
&iled  to  do  towards  night,  to  enjoy  together  a  flask  of  wine ;  but  now  their  whole  stock, 
which  the  fisherman  had  from  time  to  time  brought  with  him  from  the  city,  was  at  last 
tehausted,  and  they  were  both  quite  out  of  humour  at  the  circumstance.  That  day  Undine 
Imughed  at  them  excessively,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  Join  in  her  pleasantries  with  the 
amme  gaiety  as  usual.  Toward  evening  she  wentoutof  the  cottage,  to  escape,  as  she  said,  the 
iight  of  two  such  lengthened  and  tiresome  fliees. 

"While  it  was  yet  twilight,  some  appearances  of  a  tempest  seemed  to  be  again  mustering  in 
tlie  aky,  and  the  waves  already  rushed  and  roared  around  tbenu  The  knight  and  the  fisher, 
man  sprung  to  the  door  in  terror,  to  bring  home  the  maiden,  itmembering  the  anguish  of 
tt«t  night  when  Huldbrand  bad  first  entered  the  cottage.  But  Undine  met  them  at  the  same 
Jtooment,  dapping  her  little  hands  in  high  glee. 

*•  What  will  you  give  me,'*  cried  she,  **  to  provide  you  with  wine  ?  or  rather  you  need  not 
^ve  me  anything,**  she  continued ;  **  for  I  am  already  satisfied  if  you  look  more  cheerful,  and 
liAve  a  livelier  fiow  of  spirits  than  throughout  this  last  most  wearisome  day.  Only  come  with 
SMf ;  the  forest  stream  has  driven  ashore  a  cask,  and  I  will  be  condemned  to  sleep  a  whole 
^#«ek  if  it  is  not  a  wine-cask.** 

The  men  followed  her,  and  actually  found,  in  a  bushy  cove  of  the  shore,  a  cask,  which 
inapired  them  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they  were  sure  it  contained  the  generous  old  wine  for 
"which  they  were  thirsting.  They  first  of  all,  and  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible,  rolled 
it  toward  the  cottage ;  for  a  heavy  shower  was  again  rising  in  the  west,  and  they  could  discern 
the  waves  of  the  lake,  in  the  filling  light,  lifting  their  white  foaming  heads,  as  if  looking  out 
Jbr  the  rain,  which  threatened  every  instant  to  pour  upon  them.  Undine  helped  them  as  much 
•8  ahe  WM  able ;  and  as  the  shower,  with  a  roar  of  wind,  came  suddenly  sweeping  on  in  rapid 
pfunuit,  ahe  raised  her  finger  with  a  merry  menace  toward  the  dark  mass  of  clouds,  and 
Cffieu,"M> 

'*  Tou  cloud,  you  cloud,  have  a  care  l—beware  how  you  wet  us ;  we  are  some  way  from 
•belter  yet.'*  v  / 

The  old  man  reproved  her  for  this  sally,  as  a  sinful  presumption ;  but  she  laughed  to  herself 
inth  a  low  titteiing,  and  no  one  suffered  any  evil  from  her  wild  behaviour.  Nay,  more,  what 
Was  beyond  their  expectation,  they  reached  their  comfortable  hearth  unwet,  with  their  prize 
•eeored ;  but  the  moment  the  cask  had  been  broached,  and  proved  to  contain  wine  of  a  remark- 
ably fine  flavour,  then  the  rain  first  poured'  unrestrained  from  the  black  cloud,  the  tempest 
laved  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  swept  far  over  the  billows  of  the  deep. 

Having  immediately  filled  several  bottles  from  the  cask,  which  promised  them  a  supply  for 
a  long  time,  they  drew  round  the  glowing  hearth ;  and,  comfortably  secured  from  the  tempest, 
they  sat  tasting  the  flavour  of  their  wine,  and  bandying  their  pleasantries. 

As  reflection  returned  upon  him,  the  old  fisherman  suddenly  became  extremely  grave,  and 
said,— <*  Ah,  great  God !  here  we  sit,  rejoicing  over  this  rich  gift,  while  he  to  whom  it  first 
belonged,  and  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  fury  of  the  stream,  must  there  also,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  have  lost  his  life." 

*<  His  fete,  I  trust,  was  not  quite  so  melancholy  as  that,**  said  Undine,  while  smiling,  ahe 
filled  the  knight's  cup  to  the  brim. 

But  he  exclaimed,—**  By  my  unsullied  honour,  old  Ikther,  if  I  knew  where  to  find  and 
rescue  him,  no  exposure  to  the  night,  nor  any  thought  of  peril,  should  deter  me  from  making 
the  attempt.  But  I  give  you  all  the  assurance  I  am  able  to  give,  that  provided  I  again  reach 
an  inhabited  country,  I  will  find  out  the  owner  of  this  wine  or  his  heirs,  and  make  double  and 
triple  reimbursement" 

The  old  man  was  gratified  with  this  assurance;  he  gave  the  knight  a  nod  of  approbation, 
and  now  drained  his  cup  with  an  easier  conscience  and  a  more  delicate  relish. 

Undine,  however,  said  to  Huldbrand,-—**  Ai  to  the  repayment  and  your  gold,  you  may  do 
whatever  your  like.  But  what  you  said  about  ymir  venturing  out,  and  searefaing,  and  expos- 
ing younrif  to  danger,  appears  to  mt  fiir  from  wbe.    I  ahonld  ttf  my  rttj  eyes  out  thould 
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But  Um  fiihtnatn  looked  upon  hor  with  a  smilt,  and  Mid»— *"  Wbal  a  straogo  boiiig  itMa! 
SuppoM  the  wont  to  happeii,-^ur  state  would  not  be  difierent,  at  aoy  rata,  your  own  woold 
not,  dear  wife,  ftom  wtiat  it  le  at  preeent.  For  have  you,  tbeM  many  years,  been  fiurthir  fioa 
borne  than  the  border  of  the  forest  ?  And  have  you  seen  a  single  human  boing  baeide  Uadiflt 
and  myself?  It  is  now  only  a  short  time  sinee  the  ooming  of  the  knight  and  tbo  priest.  Tbsy 
will  remain  with  us,  eren  if  we  do  beeome  a  foigotten  island  ;  so,  after  all,  you  will  derive  tks 
best  advantage  from  the  disaster. " 

**  I  know  not,"  replied  the  ancient  dame,  *'it  may  be  so }  still  it  is  a  dismal  thought,  whn 
brought  hifly  home  to  the  mind,  that  we  are  for  ever  separtted  from  mtnkind,  oren  though, 
in  fact,  we  never  do  know  or  see  them." 

'*  Then  you  will  remain  with  us^then  you  will  remain  with  us  V*  whispered  Undine,  *ias 
voice  scarcely  audible  and  half  singing,  while  with  the  intense  fervour  of  the  heart  she  movid 
more  and  more  closely  to  Uuldbrand*s  side.  But  he  was  immersed  in  the  deep  and  stimfi 
musings  of  his  own  mind.  The  region  on  the  farther  side  of  the  forest  river,  ainee  the  iMt 
words  of  the  priest,  seemed  to  have  been  withdrawing  farther  and  farther,  in  dim  prospsetiff^ 
from  his  view ;  and  the  blooming  island  on  which  he  lived,  grew  green  and  smiled  man 
freshly  before  the  eye  of  his  mind.  His  bride  glowed  like  the  fairest  rose,  not  of  Ibis  obMoti 
nook  only,  but  even  of  the  whole  wide  world,  and  the  priest  was  now  present. 

Beside  these  hopes  and  reveries  of  love,  another  circumstance  influenced  him  t  tha  miltiM 
of  the  family  was  directing  an  angry  glance  at  Undine,  because,  even  in  the  preeenoe  of  thor 
spiritual  director,  she  was  leaning  too  fondly  on  the  knight ;  and  it  seemed  aa  if  she  was  SB 
the  point  of  breaking  out  in  harsh  reproof.  Then  was  the  resolution  of  Huldbrand  takn  i  Ui 
heart  and  mouth  were  opened;  and  turning  toward  the  priest,  he  said^— 

**  Father,  you  here  see  before  you  an  affianced  pair,  and  if  this  maiden  and  tbeaa  i^^sd  sod 
worthy  people  of  the  island  have  no  objection,  you  shall  unite  us  this  very  evening." 

The  aged  couple  were  both  exceedingly  surprised.  They  had  ofUn,  it  is  true,  antietpaledn 
event  of  this  nature,  but  as  yet  tbay  had  never  mentioned  it ;  and  now  when  the  knight  mads 
the  attachment  known,  it  came  upon  them  like  something  wholly  new  and  unexpeeted.  UndiM 
became  suddenly  grave,  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor  in  a  profound  reverie,  wfaiie  thi 
priest  made  inquiries  respecting  the  circumstances  of  their  acquaintance,  and  asked  the  oU 
people  whether  they  gave  their  consent  to  the  union.  After  a  great  number  of  qocttions  ui 
answers,  the  afiair  was  arranged  to  the  satisfoction  of  all ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  wort 
to  prepare  the  bridal  apartment  for'the  young  couple,  and  also,  with  a  view  to  grace  the  aop* 
tial  ceremony,  to  seek  for  two  consecrated  tapers,  which  she  hod  for  a  long  time  kept  by  bsL 

The  knight  in  the  meanwhile  busied  himself  about  his  golden  chain,  for  the  purposs  «f 
disengaging  two  of  its  links,  that  he  might  make  an  exchange  of  the  rings  with  his  brifda 
But  when  she  saw  his  object,  she  darted  from  her  trance  of  musing,  and  rxclaimed,— 

**  Not  so  I  my  parents  by  no  means  sent  me  into  the  world  so  perfectly  destitute }  on  tkl 
contrary,  they  foresaw,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  that  such  a  night  as  this  would  come." 

Thus  speaking,  she  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  moment,  and  a  moment  after  returned  with 
two  costly  rings,  of  which  she  gave  one  to  her  bridegroom  and  kept  the  other  for  hersclC  Tbi 
old  fisherman  was  beyond  measure  a&tonished  at  this ;  and  his  wif^,  who  was  just  re-enteria| 
the  room,  was  even  more  surprised  than  he,  that  neither  of  them  liad  ever  seen  these  Jeweb  ia 
the  child's  possession. 

**  My  parents,"  said  Undine,  *'  made  me  sew  these  trinkets  to  that  beautiful  raiment  whick 
I  wore  the  very  day  I  came  to  you.  They  also  charged  me,  on  no  account  whatever,  to 
mention  them  to  any  one  before  my  nuptial  evening.  At  the  time  of  my  coming,  therefore,  I 
took  them  off  in  secret,  and  have  kept  them  concealed  to  the  present  hour.** 

The  priest  now  cut  short  all  further  questioning  and  wondering,  while  he  lighted  the  coa- 
aecrated  tapers,  placed  them  on  a  table,  and  ordered  the  bridal  pair  to  stand  opposite  to  him. 
He  then  pronounced  the  few  solemn  words  of  the  ceremony,  and  made  them  one ;  the  elder 
couple  gave  the  younger- their  blessing;  and  the  bride,  slightly 'trembling  and  thoughtfiili 
leaned  upon  the  knight. 

The  priest  then  spoke  plainly  and  at  once : — *'  You  arc  a  strange  people,  after  all  1  for  wby 
did  you  tell  me  that  you  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  island  ?  So  far  is  this  from  beiflf 
true,  I  have  ieeOf  the  whole  of  the  time  I  have  been  performing  the  oeremonyi  a  tall,  stately 
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bmb/  in  a  white  numtle,  lUnd  opposite  to  mc,  looking  in  at  the  window.    He  miift  be  still 
waiting  before  the  door,  if  peradventure  you  would  innte  him  to  come  in,** 

**  God  fiwhid  !**  eried  the  old  hulj,  shrinking  baok ;  the  fisherman  shook  his  head  without 
opening  bis  lips,  and  Huldbrand  sprang  to  the  window.  It  appeared  to  him^bat  he  could  still 
diseem  some  Tcstige  of  a  fornix  white  and  indistinct  as  a  rapour,  but  it  soon  disappeared  in 
the  gloom.  He  convinced  the  priest  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  his  impression ;  and 
BOW,  inspired  with  freedom  and  familiarity  of  perfect  confidence,  they  all  sat  down  together 
roniid  a  bright  and  eomforteble  hearth. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

BnroEE  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  during  its  performance,  Undine  had  shown  a  modest  gen- 
tleness and  maidenly  reserve ;  but  it  now  seemed  as  if  all  the  wayward  freaks  that  effervesced 
with int  her,  were  foaming  and  bursting  forth  with  an  extravagance  only  the  more  bold  and 
umestrained.  She  teased  her  bridegroom,  her  foster-parents,  and  even  the  priest,  whom  she 
had  just  now  revered  so  highly,  with  all  sorts  of  childish  tricks  and  vagaries ;  and  when  the 
ancient  dame  was  about  to  reprove  her  too  frolicsome  spirit,  the  knight,  by  a  few  serious  and 
expressive  words,  imposed  silence  upon  her  by  calling  Undine  his  wife. 

The  knight  was  himselfy  indeed,  just  as  little  pleased  with  Undine's  childish  behaviour  as 
the  resc ;  but  still,  all  his  winking,  hemming,  and  expressions  of  censure  were  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  true,  whenever  the  bride  observed  the  dissatisfaction  of  her  husband^-atod  this  occa- 
aionally  happened— she  became  more  quiet,  placed  herself  beside  him,  stroked  his  face  with 
caressing  fondness,  whispered  something  smilingly  in  his  ear,  and  in  this  manner  smoothed 
the  wrinkles  that  were  gathering  on  his  brow.  But  the  moment  after,  some  wild  whim  would 
make  her  resume  hw  antic  movements,  and  all  went  worse  than  before. 

The  priest  then  q>okein  a  kind  although  serious  tone:—'*  My  pleasant  young  friend,  surely 
no  one  can  witness  your  playful  spirit  without  being  diverted ;  but  remember  betimes  so  to 
attune  your  soul,  that  it  may  produce  a  harmony  ever  in  accordance  with  the  soul  of  your 
wedded  bridegroom.** 

'<  SpuL  !'*  cried  Undine,  with  a  laugh,  nearly  allied  to  one  of  derision ;  <*  what  yon  say  has  a 
remarkably  pretty  sound,  and  for  most  people,  too,  it  may  be  a  very  instructive  rule  and 
profitable  caution.  But  when  a  person  has  no  soul  at  all,  how,  I  pray  you,  can  such  attuning 
be  then  possible?     And  this,  in  truth,  is  just  my  condition.** 

Hie  priest  was  much  hurt,  but  continued  silent  in  holy  displeasure,  and  turned  away  his 
ftce  from  the  maiden  in  sorrow.  She,  however,  went  up  to  him  with  the  most  winning  sweet- 
ness and  said,— 

*'  Nay,  I  entreat  you  first  to  listen  to  some  particulars  before  you  frown  upon  me  in  anger ; 
fi>r  your  frown  of  anger  is  painful  to  me,  and  by  no  means  ought  you  to  give  pain  to  a  crea- 
ture that* has  itself  done  nothing  injurious  to  you.  Only  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
explain  to  you  every  word  of  what  I  meant.** 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  give  a  full  account  of  herself,  when 
she  suddenly  faltered,  as  if  seized  with  an  inward  shuddering,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
They  were  none  of  them  able  to  understand  the  intenseness  of  her  feelings,  and,  with  mingled 
emotions  of  fear  and  anxiety^  they  gazed  on  her  in  silence.  Then  wiping  away  her  tears,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  the  priest,  she  at  last  said,— 

**  There  must  be  something  lovely,  but  at  the  same  time  something  most  awful,  about  a 
SOUL.  In  the  name  of  God,  holy  man,  were  it  not  better  that  we  never  shared  a  gift  so  mys- 
terious ^  " 

Again  she  paused  and  restrained  her  tears,  as  if  Waiting  for  an  answer.  All  in  the  cottage 
bad  risen  from  theb  seats,  and  stepped  back  from  her  with  horror.  She,  however,  seemed  to 
have  eyes  for  no  one  but  the  holy  man,— a  fearful  curiosity  was  painted  on  her  features,  and 
this  made  her  emotion  appear  terrible  to  the  others. 

*'  Heavily  must  the  soul  weigh  down  its  possessor,*'  she  pursued,  when  no  one  retuVned  her 
any  answer,  *<  very  heavily  !  for  already  its  approaching  image  overshadows  me  with  anguish 
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ftnd  moiiraiiig;  And,  aihs !  Iluwe till  aofr been  ea incny  Mid  liglil  buaH«J t*    Aaddit 
into  another  flood  of  tens,  and  corered  her  flMe  wHh  her  v«il. 

The  priert,  goin;  up  to  her  with  a  eolenin  look,  iioir  nddiinmd  khnRlf  to  htr^  mod  con- 
jured her  by  the  name  of  Ood  mott  holy,  if  any  eril  or  ipirit  of  «?il  ponaned  bar,  to 
the  light  eorering  from  her  faee.     But  she  sunk  before  histi  on  her  knaes^  and  ropfted 
bim  eserj  saered  expression  he  uttered,  giTing  praise  to  God,  and  |jiutsiling  **  that  sbn 
the  wtll-hdng  of  the  whole  world.* 

The  priest  then  spoke  to  the  knight : — «  Sir  bridegroom,  I  kavt  yim  aleaa  witfi  ber 
I  have  united  to  you  in  marriage.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  there  is  nothing  of  evil  in  her, 
but  assuredly  much  that  is  wonderful.  Whxt  I  recommend  to  you  in  domestic  life  is— pru- 
dence, love,  and  fidelity.'* 

Thus  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment,  and  the  isberraan  and  his  wife  followed  him  erosBOg 
tbemselTes. 

Undine  had  sunk  upon  her  knees ;  she  uncovered  her  fiice  and  exclaimed,  while  she  looked 
foarfolly  round  upon  Huldbrand,— •**  Alas !  you  will  now  refuse  to  regard  me  as  yonr  own ; 
and  still  I  have  done  nothing  evil,  poor  unhappy  child  I**  She  spoke  these  words  with' a  look 
so  infinitely  sweet  and  touching,  that  her  bridegroom  forgot  both  the  confession  that  lad 
shocked,  and  the  mystery  that  had  perplexed  him ;  and  hastening  to  her,  he  raised  her  in  his 
arms.  She  smHed  through  her  tears,  and  that  smile  was  like  the  daif^  playing  upon  a  small 
stream.  *'  You  cannot  desert  me !  '*  she  whispered,  with  a  confiding  assurance,  and  strokoS 
the  knight*s  cheeks  with  her  little  soft  hands.  He  was  thus  in  some  degree  withdrawn  from 
those  terrible  apprehensions  that  still  lay  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  were  persoadii^ 
bim  that  he  had  been  married  to  a  fiury,  or  some  spiteful  and  mischievous  being  of  die  spirits 
world ;  but,  after  all,  only  this  single  question,  and  that  almost  unawares,  escaped  ftuB 
his  lips :-« 

«  Dearest  Undine,  pray  tell  rae  this  one  thing  :^what  was  it  you  meant  by  *qpirits  of 
■earth*  and  '  Kuhlebom'  when  the  priest  stood  knocking  at  the  door?** 

**  Mere  fiedons— mere  tales  of  children!"  answered  Undine,  laughing,  now  qolto  nsfamd 
to  her  wonted  gaiety.  **  I  first  awoke  your  anxiety  with  them,  and  you  finally  awoke  miDe» 
This  is  the  end  of  the  story  and  of  our  nuptial  evening.** 

**  Nay,  not  exactly  that,*'  replied  the  enamoured  knight,  extinguishing  the  tapen,  and  a 
thousand  times  kissii^  his  beautiful  and  beloved  bride,  while,  lighted  by  the  moon  that  shone 
brightly  through  the  windows,  he  bore  her  into  their  own  bfidal  apartment. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

Thx  fresh  light  of  morning  awoke  the  young  married  ptdr.  Undine  bashfully  hid  her 
beneath  their  covering,  and  Huldbrand  lay  lost  in  silent  reflection.  Whenever  during  the 
night  he  had  fidlen  i^eep,  strange  and  horrible  dreams  of  spectres  had  disturbed  bim ;  and 
these  shapes,  grinning  at  him  by  stealth,  strove  to  dignise  themselves  as'beautiful  fomalei ; 
and  from  beautiful  females  they  all  at  once  assumed  the  appearance  of  dragons ;  and  when  be 
started  up,  aroused  by  the  intrusion  of  these  hideous  forms,  the  moonlight  shone  pale  and  cold 
before  the  windows  without ;  he  looked  affrighted  at  Undine,  in  whose  arms  he  had  Cillen 
asleep,  and  she  was  reposing  in  unaltered  beauty  and  sweetness  beside  him.  Then  pressing  her 
rosy  lips  with  a  light  kiss,  he  again  fell  into  a  slumber,  only  to  be  awakened  by  new  terrors. 

When  he  bad  now  perfectly  awoke,  and  well  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  Ais  eoa- 
nexion,  he  reproached  himself  for  any  doubt  that  could  lead  him  into  error  in  regard  to  his 
lovely  wife.  .  He  also  earnestly  begged  her  pardon  for  the  injustice  he  had  done  her,  but  die 
.  only  gave  him  her  fair  hand,  heaved  a  sigh  from  the  depth  of  her  heart,  and  remained  silem. 
But  a  glance  of  fervent  tenderness,  an  expression  of  the  soul  beaming  from  her  eyea,  such  as 
he  had  never  witnessed  there  before,  left  him  in  undoubting  assurance  that  Undine  was  con- 
scious of  no  evil  design  against  him  whatever. 

He  then  rose  with  a  serene  mind,  and,  leaving  her,  went  to  the  common  apartment,  where 
the  inmates  of  the  house  had  already  met  The  three  were  sitting  round  the  hearth  with  an 
'^  of MDxiety  about  them,  as  if  they  feared  trusting 'themselves  to  ruse  theur  voice  above  a  Irw 
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Mfpnhmuiye  undertone.  TIm  prieit  afipearad  to  bt  praying  in  hi«  inmoit  ipirit,  with  • 
Yieir  to  avert  eome  fiital  caLunitjr,  But  when  they  obierved  the  young  hnsbend  eome  forth 
80  cheerful,  a  brighter  hope  rote  within  them«  and  dispelled  the  eiondy  traeet  that  remained 
upon  their  brows.  Yeit  the  old  fisherman  began  to  be  &cetiou8  with  the  knight,  but  in  • 
manner  perfiMtly  becoaung»  lo  that  his  aged  wife  herself  oould  not  help  smiling  with  great 
good-liumour. 

Undine  had  in  the  meantime  got  ready,  and  now  entered  the  door ;  when  all  wre  on  the 
point  of  rushing  to  meet  heryand  yet  all  eontinued  standing  in  perfect  admiration,  so  changed 
4Uid  at  the  same  time  so  femiliar  was  the  youog  woman's  appearance.  The  prieet,  with 
paternal  affection  beaming  from  his  oountenanoei  first  went  up  to  her,  and  ae  be  raised  bis 
imnd  to  pronounce  a  blesaing,  the  beautiful  bride,  trembling  with  devotion,  sunk  on  her  kneea 
bdbre  him ;  she  begged  his  pardon  in  terms  both  respectful  and  submisaiTe,  flnr  any  foolish 
things  she  might  haye  uttered  the  evening  before^  and,  entreated  him,  in  •  pethetio  tone,  t» 
piray  for  the  welfare  of  her  soul.  She  then  ros%  kissed  her  fostar*parent%  and,  after  *^Bnkhig 
4bem  lor  all  the  kindnesa  tbcy  had  shown  her,  said,— 

**  O,  I  now  feel  in  my  inmost  heart,  how  muob»  how  infinitely  mnoh,  you  haye  dona  te 
mtk  you  dear,  dear  firiends  of  my  childhood  !** 

. .  At  first  she  was  wholly  unable  to  tear  herself  away  from  their  affeetionate  caresses ;  but  the 
moment  she  saw  the  good  old  mother  busy  in  getting  breakfest,  she  went  to  tfab  hearth, 
.spflied  herself  to  cooking  the  feed  and  putting  it  on  the  table^  and  would  not  sufibr  her 
.iged  friend  to  take  the  least  share  in  the  work. 

flhe  continued  in  this  frame  of  spirit  the  whole  day ;  calm*  Und,  attentire^^-at  the  saoM 
time  a  little  mistress  of  a  fiunily,  and  a  tender,  modest  young  woman.  The  three  who  had 
tbeea  longest  acquainted  with  her  expected  eyery  instant  to  see  her  capiicioas  spirit  break 
out  in  some  whimsical  change  or  sportive  vagary ;  but  their  feare  were  quite  unneceesarj* 
Undine  continued  as  mild  and  gentle  as  an  angeL  The  priest  found  it  all  but  impossible  to 
spmoye  bis  eyes  fvom  her,  and  he  often  said  to  the  bridegroom,— 

,  **  The  bounty  of  heayeui  sir,  making  me  its  unworthy  instrument,  entrusted  to  you  last 
tiPfing  an  inyiduable  treasure ;  regard  and  cherish  it  as  you  ought  to  do^  audit  will  promola 
^owr  temporal  and  eternal  wdfere*** 

•  Toward  evening  Undine  wee  hanging  npon  &e  knigfat'e  arm  with  lowly  tenderness,  whil« 
ahe  drew  him  gently  out  before  the  door,  where  the  setting  sun  shone  richly  over  the  fresh 
Iprais,  and  upon  the  high,  slender  bolee  of  the  txeee.  Her  emotion  was  vbible ;  the  dew  of 
aadnesa  and  love  swam  in  her  eyes,  while  a  tender  and  fearful  secret  hovered  npon  her  lips  ; 
Irat  eighs^  and  those  scarcely  perceptible,  were  all  that  made  known  the  wish  of  her  heart. 
She  led  her  husband  ferther  and  farther  onward  without  speaking.  When  he  esked  her 
questions,  she  replied  only  with  looks,  in  which,  it  is  true,  there  appeared  to  be  no  immedlatn 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  but  yet  a  whole  heaven  of  love  and  timid  attachment.  Thus  they 
seached  the  margin  of  the  swollen  forest-stream,  and  the  knight  wee  astonished  to  see  it 
^ding  away  with  so  gentle  a  munnuslng  of  its  waves^  that  no  vestige  of  its  former  swell 
«id  wildness  wee  now  discernible. 

<*  By  morning  it  will  be  wholly  drained  off,"  said  the  beautiful  woman,  with  an  accent  of 
veeping,  '*  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  travel*  without  anything  to  hinder  you,  whitherso- 
^er  you  will." 

.  **  Not  without  you,  dear  Undine,**  replied  the  knight,  laughing  (  "  fiur  pray  remember, 
«yen  were  I  disposed  to  leave  you,  both^  the  chureh  and  the  spiritual  powers*  the  emperor 
and  the  lawa  of  the  realm,  would  require  the  frigitive  to  be  seised  and  rertored  to  you." 

"  All  this  depends  on  you,  all  depends  on  you,"  whispered  his  little  eompenioB,  iulf  weqp« 
ing  and  half  smiling.  **  But  I  still  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  leave  me;  I  am,  in  truth* 
too  fondly  attached  to  you  to  fear  that  misery,  .  Now  bear  me  over  to  that  little  island  which 
lies  before  us ;  there  shall  the  decision  be  made.  I  could  easily,  indeed,  slip  through  that 
mere  rippling  of  the  jrater  without  your  aid,  but  it  is  so  grateful  to  rest  in  your  arms ;  and 
should  you  determine  to  put  me  away,  I  shall  have  sweetly  rested  in  them  once  more, ...  .for 
the  last  time."  ^  . 

Huldbrand  was  so  full  of  strange  anxiety  and  emotion,  that  be  knew  not  what  answer  to 
make  her.     He  took  her  in  his  arms^  and  eittried  her  0Ter,'ii«|r  fifft  realizing  the  fact,  that 


1 
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this  waf '  the  tame  UUl«  island  firom  which  be  bad  borntr  her  back  to  the  old  fiabermaii  the 
first  night  of  his  arriYal.  On  the  fiirtbcr  side  bt  plaeed  her  upon  the  soft  grass,  and  che- 
rished, with  a  lover's  fondness,  the  hope  fd  sitting  near  bis  beautiful  burden ;  but  she  said  to 
hini,«"  Not  bere^if  you  please,  there  over  against  me.  I  sbsll  read  my  doom  in  your  eysi^ 
even  before  your  lips  pronounee  it.  Now  listen  very  attentively  to  what  I  shall  relate  to 
you.**    And  she  began  :^ 

^  You  must  luiow,  my  dear  love,  that  there  are  beings  in  the  elements  which  bear  ,tbs 
strongest  resembhuice  to  the  human  race,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  but  seldom  beoone 
visible  to  you.  Tlie  wonderful  salamanders  sparkle  and  sport  amid  the  flames  ;  deep  in  tbe 
Murth  the  meagre  and  malicious  gnotnes  pursue  their  revels ;  the  for^st-spirita  belong  to  tbe 
«ir,  and  wander  in  the  woods ;  while  in  the  seas,  rivers  and  streams  live  the  wide*spread  nse 
</  water-spirits.  These  last,  beneath  resounding  domes  tA  crystal,  through  which  tbe  Ay 
appears  with  sun  and  stars,  inhabit  a  region  of  light  and  beauty ;  lofty  coral-trees  glow  with 
blue  and  crimson  fruits  in  their  gardens ;  they  walk  over  the  pure  sand  of  the  sea,  ameog 
exquisitely  variegated  shells,  and  amid  whatever  of  beauty  the  old  world  possessed,  such  as 
the  present  is  no  mote  worthy  to  enjoy— creations  which  the  floods  covered  with  their  eeerst 
veils  of  silver ;  and  now  the  noble  monuments  sparkle  below,  stately  and  solemn,*  and  be* 
dewed  by  the  water,  which  loves  them,  and  calls  forth  from  their  crevices  delieate  moss- 
bowers  und  enwreathing  tufts  of  sedge. 

'*  Now  the  nation  that  dwell  there  are  very  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  for  the  most  part 
more  beautiful  than  human  beings.      Many  a  flsherman  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  eateb  a 
Tiew  of  a  delicate  maiden  of  tbe  waters,  while  she  was  floating  and  singing  upon  the  deep. 
He  then  spread  to  remotest  shores  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  and  to  such  wonderfbl  females 
are. wont  to  give  the  name  of  Undines*     But  what  need  of  saying  more?     You,  my 
husband,  now  actually  behold  an  Undine  before  you." 

The  knight  would  have  persuaded  himself  that  his  lovely  wife  was  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  her  odd  whims,  and  that  she  was  only  amusing  herself  and  him  with  her  extnmi* 
gant  inventions.  He  wished  it  might  be  so ;  hue  with  whatever  emphasis  he  said  tills  to 
himself,  he  still  could  not  credit  the  hope  for  a  moment :  a  strange  shtvoring  shot  thfwigb 
his  soul ;  unable  to  utter  a  word,  he  gaxed  upon  the  sweet  speaker  with  a  flxed  eye.  Am 
shook  her  head  in  distress,  heaved  a  sigh  from  her  full  heart,  and  then  proceeded  hi  tbe 
following  manner  :— 

*<  In  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  our  lifo,  we  should  be  for  superior  to  yourselves,  wfaa 
are  another  race  of  the  human  fomily,— ifor  we  also  call  ourselves  homan  beings,  as  we  resemble 
them  in  form  and  foatures,.-«had  we  not  one  evil  peculiar  to  ourielvest  Both  we  and  the 
beings  I  have  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  other  elements,  vanish  into  air  at  death  and  go  o«t 
fA  existence,  spirit  and  body,  so  that  no  vestige  of  us  remains ;  and  when  you  hereafter  awake 
to  a  purer  state  of  being,  we  shall  remain  where  sand,  and  sparks,  and  wind,  and  wsv« 
remain.  We  of  course  have  no  souls ;  the  element  moves  us,  and,  again,  is  obedient  to  oar 
will  while  we  live,  though  it  scatters  us  like  dust  when  we  die ;  and  as  we  have  nothing  to 
trouble  us,  we  are  as  merry  as  nightingales,  little  gold-fishes,  and  other  pretty  children  of 
nature. 

«  But  all  beings  aspire  to  rise  in  tbe  scale  of  existence  higher  than  they  are.  It  was  ther»' 
fore  the  wish  of  my  father,  who  is  a  powerful  water-prince  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  that  hk 
only  daughter  should  become  possessed  of  a  soul,  although  she  Aould  have  to  endure  many 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  share  that  gift. 

'*  Now  the  race  to  which  I  belong  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  soul  than  by  form- 
ing with  an  individual  of  your  own  the  most  intimate  union  of  love.  I  am  now  possessed  <A 
a  soul,  and  I,  the  very  soul  itself,  thank  you,  dear  Huldbrand,  with  a  warmth  of  heart  beyond 
expression,  and  never  shall  I  cease  to  thank  you,  unless  you  render  my  whole  future 


*  No  reader  of  Bng Hab  poetry  need  be  remf adod  of  Southey't  adnhrable  deioriptioa  of  tbe  Cliv  sC 
Baly,iahis'GarsefllKehama.*  ^    ' 


**  la  sea-llgbt  and  sea-froen 
Tbe  tlMMiMiiid  palacM  were  mob 
Of  tbat  proud  city,  whoM  superb  abodot 

gieaMtl  rear'd  bjr  gisats  fmr  tbe  laanMrtel  geds. 
OM  eaent  and  buw  besetifal  they  stand, 
Lilie  tbln|s  of  natare !  ** 
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miserable.  For  What  will  become  of  me,  if  you  avoid  and  r^eot  me  ?  I  waa  not  permitted, 
however,  to  retain  you  as  my  own  by  artifice ;  and  should  you  decide  to  cast  me  o£f,  then  do 
it  now,  and  return  alone  to  the  shore.  I  will  plunge  into  this  brook,  where  my  uncle  will 
rcoeive  me;  my  uncle,  who  here  in  the  forest,  iu  rwnoved  firom  his  other  fviends,  passes  his 
strange  and  solitary  existence ;  but  he  is  powerful,  as  well  as  revered  and  beloved  by  many 
great  rivers;  and  as  he  brought  me  hither  to  our  friends  of  tiie  lake,  a  light-hearted  and 
laughing  child,  be  will  also  restore  me  to  the  home  of  my  parents,  a  woman,  possessing  a 
•oul,  fiill  of  affection,  and  heir  to  suffering. " 

She  was  about  to  add  something  more^  when  Huldbraud,  with  the  most  heartlUt  tender- 
ness and  love,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  again  bore  her  back  to  the  shore.  Tbeiei  amid  tears 
and  kisses,  be  first  swore  never  to  forsake  his  affectionate  wife,  and  esteemed  himself  even  more 
happy  than  Pygmalion,  for  whom  Venus  gave  life  to  his  beautiful  statue,  and  thus  changed  it 
into  a  beloved  wife.  Supp6rted  by  bis  >arni,  and  cherishing  within  her  the  sweet  confidenee 
•of  affection.  Undine  returned  to  the  cottage ;  and  now  she  first  realised  with  her  whole  beast 
how  little  cause  she  had  for  regretting  what  she  had  left,  the  crystal  palaces  of  her  mysterious 
lather. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

/ 

NiXT  morning,  when  Huldbraod  awoke  from  slumber,  and  pereeiv^  that  his  beaotil^'  wifo 
Was  not  by  bis  side,  be  began  to  give  way  again  to  his  wild  imaginatioas :  these  represented  to 
him  his  marriage,  and  even  the  ebarming  Undine  herself,  aa  only  a  shadow  without  substaaepy 
a  mere  illusion  of  enchantment  But  she  entered  the  door  at  the  same  moment,  kissed  hufip 
seated  herself  on  the  bed  by  his  side,  and  said,-i- 

"  I  have  been  out  somewhat  early  this  morning,  to  see  whether  my  uncle  keeps  his  wimnL 
He  has  already  restored  the  waters  of  the  flood  to  his  own  calm  channel,  and  he  now  flova 
through  the  forest  a  rivulet  as  before,  in  a  lonely  and  dream-like  current.  Hia  friends^*  too, 
both  of  the  water  and  of  the  air,  have  resumed  their  usual  peaceful  tenor ;  all  in  this  re{g«|ii 
will  again  proceed  with  order  and  tranquillity,  and  you  can  travel  homeward  without. foar  of 
the  flood  whenever  you  choose.  '* 

It  seemed  to  the  mind  of  Huldbrand  that  he  must  be  wrapt  in  some  revaie  or  waking 
dream,  so  little  was  he  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  wife's  strange  relative.  Notwi^- 
etanding  this,  he  made  no  remark  upon  what  she  had  told  him,  and  her  infinite  sweetness  soon 
lulled  every  misgiving  and  discomfort  to  rest. 

Some  time  afterward,  while  he  was  standing  with  her  before  the  door,  and  surveying  the 
▼ordant  point  of  land,  with  its  boundary  of  bright  waters,  such  a  feeling  of  bliss  came  over 
him  in  this  cradle  of  his  love,  that  he  exclaimed,— 

**  Shall  we  then,  so  early  as  to-day,  begin  our  journey  ?  Why  should  we  ?  It  is  probable 
that  abroad  in  tiie  world  we  shall  find  no  days  more  delightful  than  thosd  we  have  spent  in 
this  little  asylum,  so  secret  and  so  secure.  Let  us  remain  here  and  enjoy  two  or  three  more 
<of  its  glorious  sunsets." 

**  Just  as  my  lord  shall  command,**  replied  Undine  meekly.  ''.Only  we  must  remember 
that  our  aged  friends  will,  at  all  events,  think  of  my  departure  with  pain ;  and  should  they  now» 
for  the  first  time,  discover  the  true  soul  in  me,  and  how  fervently  I  can  now  love  and  honour 
them,  their  feeble  eyes  would  surely  become  blind  with  weeping.  As  yet,  they  consider  my 
present  calm  and  exemplary  conduct  as  of  no  better  promise  than  my  former  occasional 
quietness, — merely  the  calm  of  the  lake  just  while  the  air  remains  tranquil,— and  they  will 
new  become  as  much  accustomed  to  cherish  a  little  tree  or  flower  aa  they  have  been  to  cherish 
me.  Let  me  not,  then,  make  known  to  them  this  newly-bestowed,  this  love-inspired  heart, 
at  the  very  moment  they  must  lose  it  for  this  world ;  and  how  could  I  conceal  what  I  have 
gained,  if  we  continued  longer  together?*' 

Huldbrand  yielded  to  her  representation,  and  went  to  the  aged  couple  ta  eonfor  with  th^n 
Tespecting  hb  journey,  on  which,  however,  be  proposed  to  set  out  that  very  hour.  The  priest 
<iffered  himself  as  a  companion  to  the  young  married  pair  ;  and,  after  taking  a  ebort  forewell, 
he  held  the  bridle  while  the  knight  lifted  his  beautiftii  wifo  upeti  hia  horse*  and  with  a  rapid 
■tep  they  crossed  the  dry  <^annd  with  her  toward  the  foiest.  .  Uttdine  wept  in  stleot  but 
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iBtenw  emotion ;  the  old  people,  ae  she  tnoted  ewej,  were  more  elamonmeiii  the  ezptemiiB  of 
flieir  grief.  They  appeered  to  htA,  at  this  moment  of  separation,  a  piesentimet  of  iHmt  tlMgr 
were  losing  in  their  afibetionate  foster-daughter. 

The  three  tratirtieiB  had  reached  the  thiekest  shades  of  the  forest  without  interefaai^iaga 
word.  It  woold  liave  been  a  picturesque  sight,  in  that  ball'  of  leafy  verdure,  to  see  the  igue 
of  this  lorely  female  sitling  on  the  nottle  and  riehly  ornamented  eteed,  on  her  right  hand  the 

-  venerable  psicet  in  •the  white  gart»  of  hie  order,  on  her  left  the  blooming  young  knight,  dad  b 
splendid  raiment  of  scarlet,  gold,  and  Tiolet,  girt  with  u  sword  that  Jashod  in  the  eon,  md 

■  ultentivelj  walking  beside  her.     Huldbmnd  bad  no  eyes  but  Ibr  his  wilh;  Undine^  who  hsd 

dried  her  teen  of  tenderness, -had  no  eyes  but  Ibr  him ;  and  they  soon  entered  into  the  mole 

'  nnd  voieelese  eonivrse  of  lodts  and  gestures,  flrom  which  after  sometime  they  wune  nwakaesd 

fjj  the  low  dtsoourse  which  tiie  priest  was  holding  with  a  fourth  trareller,  who  had  oieaaisdde 

'"^cdned  them  unobser^sd. 

He  wore  a  white  gown,  resembling  in  form  the  dressof  the  priest's  order,  except  that  his 

liood  hong  Tery  low  orer  his  fkee,  and  that  the  whole  drapery  ioated  in  asKfa  wide  AUs 

around  him  as  obliged  him  every  moment  to  gather  it  up  and  throw  it  over  his  arm,  or  lijisMin 

inanagement  of  this  sort  to  get  it  out  of  his  wty,  And  still  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  ineosi* 

snode  him  in  his  movement.     When  the  young  couple  became  aware  of  his  presence^  he  wis 

saying:-. 

'    "  '^-Aivd  «e^  venerable -sir,  many  as  hove  been  the  years  I  have  dwelt  here  i|i  tfaia  fofasl»  I 

"iMnresever  received  the  name  of  hermk  in  your  sense  of  the  wcffd.    For,  mt  X  said  befesc^ I 

•'Imow  nothing  of  penance,  end  I  think,  too,  that  I  have  no  partioular  need  of  it.    Do  youaA 

«'SBe  why  I  am  so  attached  to  the  forest  ?     It  b  because  its  scenery  b  so  peculiarly  picturesque 

and  affords  me  so  much  pastime,  when,  in  -my  floating  white  garments,  I  pass  through  itt 

•  woHd  of  leanres  and  dusky  shadows ;  and  'then  a  sereet  sunbeam  glances  down  upon  me^  it 

times,  before  I  think  of  it." 

**  Too  are  a  very  singular  man,"  repUed  the  priest,  *<and  I  should  like  .to  have  a  mm 
itttimate  aequmntanee  with  you," 

^And  who,  then,  may  yonrself  be,  to  pass  from  one  thing  to  another?**  inquired  the 
stranger. 

**  I  am  ealled  Fether  Heilmann,"  answered  the  holy  niia«  **  and  I  am  &om  the  doister  of 

-  'Our  Lady  of  the  Salutation,  beyond  the  lake." 

■^  Well,  wdl,**  replied  the  stranger,  **  my  name  b  Kuhlebom^ahd  were  I  a  stisUer  for 
the  nice  distinctions  of  rank,  I  might  with  equal  propriety  require  you  to  give  me  the  titlaof 
lloUe  lord  of  Kiihlebom,  or  free  lord  (baron)  of  Keblebom  ;  for  I  am  aa  free  as  the  biids  in 
the  forest,  end,  it  may  be,  a  trifle  more  so.  For  cjiample,  I  now  have  something  to  UiH  Heit 
young  lady  there."  And  before  they  were  well  aware  of  bis  purpose,  he  wee  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  priest,  close  to  Undine,  and  stretching  himself  high  into  the  air,  in  order  V>  wfauptf 
something  in  her  ear.     But  she  shrunk  from  him  iu  terror,  and  eichumed,-— 

**  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you." 

**  Ho,  ho,"  Cried  the  stranger  with  a  laugh,  "  what  sort  of  a  marriage  have  you  made,  ^bm, 
so  monstrous  and  genteel,  since  you  no  longer  know  your  own  relations  ?  Have  you  no 
recollection,  then,  <tf  your  undo  Kiihlebom,  who  so  fiiitbfaUy  bore  you  on  hb  baok  to  thb 
region  ?** 

<*  However  that  may  be,"  replied  Undine,  "1  entreat  you. never  to  appear  in  my-fw- 
sence  again.  I  am  now  afraid  of  you ;  and  will  not  my  husband  foar  and  forsake  me^  If  -he 
Bees  me  associate  with  snoh  strange  company  and  kindred  ?  " 

**  You  must  not  forget,  my  little  niece,"  said  Kiihlebom,  **  that  I  am  with  you  here  ai  a 
conductor;  otherwise  those  madcap  spirits  of  tiie  earth,  the  gaeukes  that  haunt  thb  forest, 
would  play  you  some  of  their  mischievous  pranks.  Let  me,  therefore,  still  aecompany  you  in 
peace  ;  even  the  old  priest,  there,  had  a  better  recollection  of  me  than  you  iqipear  to  have»  for 
he  just  now  assured  me  that  I  seemed  to  be  very  familiar  to  him,  and  that  I  must  have  been 
with  him  in  the  ferry -boat,  out  of  which  he  tumbled  into  the  waves.  He  certainly  did  see 
me  there,  for  I  was  no  other  than  the  water*spout  that  tore  him  out  of  it,  and  kqpt  him 
from  sinking,  while  I  safely  wafted  him  ashore  to  your  wedding." 

Undine  and  the  knight  tamed  their  9f9B  upon  Father  HeUmami;  but  he  appesttd  la-he 


awMg  tevard,  JiMtMif  bewtM  diwuBkiif  oc  waUung  ia  lus  alciPfaBd  no  lfl«gw  tobt 
coofeioiM  of  a  ward  thai  wu  ipokM.  UmUm  Uma  saMi  t»  KiiUaboni^-^'I  alnady  aat  yon* 
6m  tha  and  of  tha  feratt ;  va  ha«a  np  ftirthaf  Bead  d  your  aaiiataaoab  and  nothiiif  now  gWaa 
ua  alam  but  yaunatf.  1  tbarafeia  baiaeoh  yo«»  by  aui  matual  lota  and  good«wiU^  to  Tanish 
and  allow  ua  to  proeaad  in  paaeap" 

Kiiblebom  seemed  to  be  traniported  witb  fury  at  this :  ba  dartad  a  Irigblfiil  look  at  Undioi^ 
«nd  grianed  fiavediy  upon  bar.  flba  ibriakad  aloud»  and  aallad  bar  huiband  to  prolaet  bor, 
Tba  knif  bt  sprung  round  tba  botaa  af  quiak  aa  ligbouog;  and,  brandiabing  bia  award,  itruak 
^  Kublabom'a  boad.  Bat  instead  af  lavaring  il  frooi  bia  body,  tba  eword  mare^  flasbad 
tbrougb  a  torrent,  wbiab  rusbad  feaasing  naar  tbam  from  a  lofty  aliffs  and  witb  a  splasba 
whicb  mueh  resembled  in  sound  a  bunt  af  kngbtar,  tba  streani  aU  at  ooea  poured  upon  tbanp^ 
nnd  gave  tbam  a  tbotough  wattiag.  Tha  priaat,  ae  if  suddenly  awaking  ftooi  a  tranae,  aoolly 
obsanred,-— *•  Thia  ia  what  I  bava  bean  aoma  tinea  axpeaciag,  baaauaa  tba  brook  has  daaennrtait 
from  tba  ateep  so  aloso  beside  ua—tbougb  at  fimt  aigh^  indeat^  it  i^ppearad  to  rmamhla  a  mang 
and  to  possess  tba  power  of  speeeb." 

As  the  watarflUl  oama  rushing  from  ita  arag^  it  dittinotly  uttered  tfaasa  worda  in  Huld* 
brand^k  ear  i — **  Rash  knight  1  valiant  knight  I  I  am  not  angry  with  you,— I  bava  no  quarral 
with  you ;  only  continue  to  defend  your  charming  Uttla  wife  with*  tha  same  tpixits  you  bold 
knight !  you  rash  blade  1" 

After  adTaneIng  a  fcw  stepe  fiurther,  tba  traTallen  oama  out  upon  op«n  ground.  Tba  iinpa* 
rial  eity  lay  bright  bafere  them ;  and  tha  evening  sun,  whioh  gilded  ita  towara  with  goldf 
kindly  dried  their  garmenU  that  bad  been  aa  aomplaftaly  dranobad. 


CHAPTER   X 

IVr  sudden  disappearanea  of  the  young  knight,  Huldbrand  of  Ringeiattao,  bad  ocaasioaad 
mueh  remark  in  the  imperial  elty»  and  no  anaali  ooncem  among  those  of  4ba  paopl%  who»  ai 
wall  on  aeeount  of  hie  eapertness  in  toumay  and  danaok  aa  in  aonsequanea  of  bia  mild  and 
amiable  manners,  had  beeome  attaobad  to  biro.  His  attandanta  ware  unwilling  to  quii  tha  plaag 
without  their  maatar,  although  not  a  eoal  of  tham  had  bean  oouragaoua  aaough  to  follow  \dm 
faco  the  fearftil  reeeeses  of  the  ibrest*  They  remained,  therafora*  at  tha  pubUa-houaa^  in  tha 
Indulgence  of  idle  hope,  as  roan  are  wont  to  do^  and^  by  tha  eapraasaon  af  thair  ftan^  kqpt  thg 
Ata  of  their  lost  lord  fresh  in  remembraaea. 

Now  when  the  violent  storme  and  dooda  had  been  obecrved  immediately  after  hai  dapartuMb 
tfie  destruction  of  the  handsome  young  stranger  baeama  all  but  eartain  i  even  Bartalda  bad 
^ita  openly  disoorered  her  sorrow,  and  dateatad  herself  for  having  induaad  him  to  taka  thai 
Altai  excursion  into  the  forest.  Her  foster-parents,  tha  duke  and  dnebeesb  had  maanahila 
'Come  to  take  her  away,  but  Bartalda  persuaded  tbam  to  remain  with  Uar  until  aoma  etf  taia 
■awe  of  Huldbrand  should  be  obtained,  whether  ha  ware  living  or  dead.  She  endeavoured 
also  to  prevail  upon  several  young  knigbte,  who  ware  aaaiduoua  ia  aourting  hor  §ivour,  to  go 
in  quest  of  the  noble  adventure*  in  the  foreet.  But  she  refused  to  pledge  her  hand  as  the 
reward  of  the  enterprise,  because  she  etill  ehariahad«  it  aught  be,  a  hope  of  ita  being  claimed 
by  the  returning  knight ;  and  no  one  would  aonaent,  for  a  glove,  a  riband^  or  even  a  kiss,  to 
azpoee  bis  life  to  brihg  baek  a  rival  so  very  dangerous. 

When  Huldbrand  now  made  hie  sudden  and  unexpected  appearaaca,  his  attendants,  tba 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  almost  all  the  people,  rejoiced.  "We  must  acknowledge^  indeed^ 
that  this  was  not  the  ease  witb  Bartalda ;  for  although  it  might  be  quite  a  welcome  event  to 
others,  that  he  brought  with  ham  a  wifo  of  such  exquisite  loveliness,  and  father  Heilmann  aa 
«  witness  of  their  marriage,  Bartalda  oouid  not  but  view  tba  afikir  with  grief  and  vexation ; 
ahe  bad,  in  truth,  beeome  attached  to  the  young  knight,  with  her  whole  soul,  and  then  her 
mourning  for  his  absence,  or  supposed  death,  had  been  more  unreaervadly  abowa  than  aba 
could  now  have  wished. 

But  notwithstanding  all  tbi«  she  conducted  hanelf  like  a  prudent  woman  in  circumstaocea 
of  auch  delicacy,  and  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  witb  Undine,  whom  tha  whole  eity 
looked  upon  aa  a  princeia  that  Huldbrand  had  rescued  in  tha  forait  from  aoma  avil  enchant* 
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meiit.  Whenever  taaj  one  qttestioiied  dtber  heiMlf  «r  Imt  bmlMUid  nktivc  to  fiiiiiiHMef 
this  nature,  they  had  wisdom  enough  to  feBMua  silent,  or  wit  enough  to  evado  the  innnirisai 
Tlie  lips  of  Fkther  Heilnuum  had  been  aealed,  in  regard  to  idle  gossip  of  every  kind*  on  HukU 
brand's  arriral — he  had  immediately  returned  to  the  eloister  i  so  that  people  were  obliged.to 
rest  contented  with  their  own  wild  conjectures,  and  even  Bertaida  herself  aseertaiood  nothii^ 
more  of  the  truth  than  others. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Undine  daily  regarded  this  young  lady  with  ineraasing  frmdnssi 
^  We  must  have  been  heretofore  aeqoainted  with  eaeh  other,**  she  often  used  to  say  to  hsr^ 
**  or  else  there  must  be  some  mysterious  eonnezion  between  us ;  for  it  ia  iaerediblo  that  oae 
individual  so  ^Heetly  without  cause,  I  mean  without  some  deep  and  aeeret  cause,  should  be 
90  fondly  attached  to  another  as  I  have  been  to  you  from  the  first  momemt  of  our  meeting." 

And  even  Bertaida  eould  not  deny  that  she  felt  a  eonfidiog  impulse^  an  attractiua  of 
tenderness,  toward  Undine^  much  as  she  deeoMd  this  fortunate  rival  the  cause  of  her  bittcvHt 
disappointment.  Under  the  infiuenee  of  thb  mutual  regard,  they  found  means  to  persoadh^ 
the  one  her  foster-parents,  the  other  her  husband,  to  defer  the  day  of  separation  to  a  period 
more  and  more  remote ;  nay,  more— ^they  had  already  begun  to  talk  of  a  plan  foe  Bertaldani 
accompanying  Undine  to  Cassle  Ringstetten,  near  one  of  the  sourees  of  the  DamdM^  and 
epending  some  considerable  time  with  her. 

Once  on  a  fine  evening,  while  they  were  promenading  the  city  by  starlight,  they  happeosd 
to  be  talking  over  their  scheme  just  as  they  passed  the  high  trees  that  bordered  the  publis 
walk.  The  young  married  pair,  though  it  was  somewhat  late,  had  called  upon  Bertaida,  ta 
invite  her  to  share  their  eojoyment ;  and  all  three  proceeded  fiimiliarly  up  and  down  beneath 
the  dark  blue  heaven,  not  seldom  interrupted  in  their  converse  by  the  admiration,  which  tbfj 
could  not  but  bestow  upon  the  magnificent  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  upon  the 
wonderful  rush  and  shooting  upward  of  its  water.  All  was  sweet  and  soothing  to  their  miods; 
among  the  shadows  of  the  trees  stole  in  glimmerings  of  light  from  the  adjacent  houses ;  a  lev 
murmur,  as  of  children  at  play,  and  of  other  persons  who  were  enjoying  their  walk,  floalsd 
around  them ;  ao  lonely  were  they,  and  sharing  at  the  same  time  so  much  of  social  bap|^ncs% 
under  a  serene  sky  and  amid  the  living  world,  that  whatever  had  appeared  difficult  by  dij, 
now  became  smooth  and  easy  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  three  friends  could  no  logger  sse 
the  slightest  cause  for  hesitation  in  regard  to  Bertalda*s  taking  the  joorney* 

At  that  instant,  while  they  were  just  appointing  the  day  of  their  departure,  a  tall  maa 
•pproaehed  them  from  the  middle  of  the  square,  bowed  respectfully  to  the  company,  andspoko 
aomething  in  the  young  bride's  ear.  Though  displeased  with  the  interruption  and  its  eausib 
slie  walked  aside  a  few  stepa  with  the  stranger,  and  both  began  to  whisper,  aa  it  seemed,  in  a 
for^gn  tongue.  Hnldbrand  thought  be  recognized  the  strange  man  of  the  forest ;  and  he 
gased  upon  him  with  a  look  so  intense  and  immovable,  that  he  neither  heard  nor  anf  wend 
the  astonished  inquiries  of  Bertaida.  All  at  once  Undine  clapped  her  hands  with  deligfali 
nnd  turned  back  from  the  stranger,  laughing;  he,  frequently  shaking  his  head,  retired  with  a 
hasty  step  and  discontented  air,  and  descended  into  the  fountain.  Huldbrand  now  feltperfcel^ 
•ertaln  that  his  conjecture  was  correct,  but  Bertaida  asked,— 

**  What,  then,  dear  Undine,  did  the  master  of  the  fountain  wish  to  say  to  you  1 " 

Undine  secretly  laughed  within  herself,  and  made  answer,— >"  The  day  after  to*monww,  mf 
dear  child,  when  the  anniversary  of  your  nameday*  returns,  you  shall  be  informed.**  And 
this  was  all  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  disclose.  She  merely  asked  Bertaida  to  dinner  oe 
the  appointed  day,  and  reqnested  her  to  invite  her  foster-parents ;  and  soon  afterward  tbsy 
•eparated. 

^Kiihlebom?"  said  Huldbrand  to  his  lovely  wife  with  an  inward  shudder,  when  thsj 
had  taken  leave  of  Bertaida,  and  were  now  going  home  through  the  darkening  streets. 

**  Yes,  it  was  he,"  answered  Undine,  *'  and  he  would  have  wearied  me  with  stupid  wamingi 
and  forebodings  without  end.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  senseless  trash,  what  was  altogethsr 
the  reverse  of  his  intention,  he  delighted  me  with  a  most  wholesome  piece  of  news.     If  yoob 

*  ▲  literary  tUend,  fioot  whofe  kiadnsii  I  have  derived  the  beet  aid  in  reriaXng  and  correctif  mf 
vcriton,  fnforma  ne  that  this  term  **  refers  to  a  German  eiiatom  of  celebrattef  not  omj  the  birthday,  bet 
alao  the  nameday,  that  ia,  the  day  ^Hiieh  in  the  almaaac  bears  the  pertoa'a  Christiaa  name.  The  eM 
almanacs  eooUined  a  same  for  each  day  ia  the  year,  beiof  either  the  name  of  a  saint  or  sease  sttsr 
remarkable  perssBage  in  history. " 


»f 


UNDIKfi.  M 

mjr  clear  lord  snd  huibMid,  with  me  to  aeqiiauit  you  with  it  now,  yon  Med  only  eommand 
me.  and  I  will  freely  and  from  my  heart  tell  you  all  witfaout  ntenre.  Bat  would  you  confer 
upon  Undine  a  very,  very  peculiar  pleaiure,  only  wait  till  tlie  day  after  toHnerroWy  and  tliea 
you.  too^  shall  have  your  there  of  the  nirprite." 

TIml  knight  was  quite  willing  to^gmtify  his  wife  in  regard  to  what  the  had  requested  with 
10  beautiAil  a  spirit ;  and  this  spirit  she  discovered  yet  more,  for  while  she  wee  that  night 
ttling  asleep,  she  murmured  to  herself  with  a  smile,— '**  How  she  will  r^oiee  and  be  asto* 
alshed  at  what  her  master  of  the  fountain  has  told  me,— the  deai^  Ksppy  Bertaldat'* 


CHAPTER    XT. 

EWx  eompany  were  sitting  at  dinner ;  Bertalda,  adorned  with  Jewels  and  flowers  without 
amnberv  the  presents  of  her  foster  parents  and  friends,  and  resembling  some  goddess  of  Spring, 
mt  beside  Undine  and  Huldbrand  at  the  head  of  the  table.  When  the  sumptuous  repast  waa 
ndUdp  and  the  dessert  was  placed  before  them»  permiMion  was  given  that  the  doors  should  be 
■ft  opon :  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  good  old  custom  in  Germany,  that  the  commion 
soople  might  ei>joy  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  splendour  and  sharing  the  festivity  of  their 
mperiors.  Among  these  spectators  the  servants  carried  round  cake  and  wine, 
t  Hnldbrand  aud  Bertalda  waited  with  secret  impatience  for  the  promised  eiplanation,  and 
aaver,  except  when  they  could  not  well  help  it,  removed  their  eyes  from  Undine.  But  the 
MBUtiful  woman  still  continued  silent,  and  merely  smiled  to  herself  with  secret  and  heart*felt 
■atiaftetion*  All  who  were  made  acquainted  with  the  promise  she  had  given,  could  perceive 
dMt  she  was  every  nrnment  on  the  point  of  revealing  a  secret,  which  she  felt  to  be  of  an 
■aciting  nature  t  and  yet,  as  children  sometimes  delay  tasting  their  choicest  dainties,  she  still 
sHthbeld  the  commumcation,  with  a  denial  that  made  it  the  more  to  be  desired.  Bertalda 
and  Huldbrand  partook  of  the  some  delightful  feeling,  while  in  anxious  hope  they  were  expect- 
Lng  the  unknown  disclosure  which  they  were  to  receive  from  the  lips  of  their  friend. 

At  this  moment  several  of  the  company  pressed  Undine  to  give  them  a  aong.  This 
■Kiiiaiail  to  her  to  be  a  wdUtimed  request,  and,  ordering  her  luto  to  be  brought,  she  auag 
Um  i»llowiiig  words :—    . 


-^aietirfKM  bright, 

wild  flowen  to  gay, 

When  kifb  grua  m  dswj 
-    Clowns  the  wavy  lake's  border. 

'**  On  the  meadow's  verdant  bofoei. 
What  f  linaittrs  there  so  white  t 
Have  wreaths  of  snowy  fAnmmmt, 
Mt  floating,  Ikllea  froai  hoavoa  t 

«  Afc,  see  I  a  tender  infant  I— 
It  plsys  with  flowers,  uawittisig ; 
It  strives  to  grasp  nom's  golden  bessis.— > 
O  where,  sweet  atraoger,  wliersPa  yenr ' 
AAur  frooa  nahnown  shorsa. 
The  waves  have  walked  hither 

'    TUs  helpless  little  one. 

«*  V^f  dssp  aoe^  tender  darlieg , 
Vfbk  tiny  hand  the  flowers : 
Ko  head  retoras  the  pressere, 
Thm  flowers  are  strenae  and  arate. 


«•  They  olothe  thssMslves  hi  beaaty. 
They  breathe  a  rich  perftnae, 
Bat  caitaoc  ftild  aieend  yea 
A  mother's  loving  arasi  ;— 
Far»  far  away  that  mother's  flmd 

'•  Lifh*s  early  dawn  Jest  opening  lUat, 
Yeur  eye  yet  heemiag  heaven*s  own  maStm, 
So  soon  your  tendrrest  gasfdiaas  goae  t^ 
Severe,  poor  child,  yoer  Ht»r^ 
All,  all  to  yon  enkoown. 

**  A  noble  dnko  has  emsa'd  the  SMsd, 
And  near  yon  cb*  ek*d  his  steed's  career: 
Wonder  and  pky  tsaoh  hia  heart; 
With  knowledge  high  and  nanaers  pare 
He  rears  joa,— makes  his  ossde-hone  yoor  ewa. 

*  How  great,  how  inflaHe,  yenr  gnin ! 
Of  all  the  land  yen  blooas  the  loveliest^ 
Yet,  ah !  the  prioeless  blessing. 
The  bHss  of  porentt*  fondness. 
Yea  left  oa  stmads  aakaowa." 

Undine  touched  her  lute  with  the  low  under-tones  of  Keeling,  and  paused  with  a  nMlaa* 
aholy  smile ;  the  eyes  of  Bertalda*s  ducal  foster-fmrents  were  filled  with  tears. 

*'  Ah  yes,  it  was  so,— such  was  the  morning  on  which  I  found  you,  poor  amiable  orpbtB/* 

tried  the  duke,  with  deep  emotion ;  **  the  beautifbl  singer  is  certainly  right  t  still 

*That  prkelsss  blosstar» 
The  bllis  of  pereaU*  foadnets,* 

It  waa  beyond  our  power  to  give  you." 

**  But  we  must  hear,  alio,  what  happened  to  the  poor  parenti,"  laid  UadiM^  aa  abt  strvelt 

tht  eliflrda  and  aong^— • 
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8mu9bim%,  ■wohing  everywhere ; 
Be^kc  %Bd  Enowa  ooC  wbatt  with  ymhig, 
QUIdlen  hMwa  fliiU  iadiag  thaM. 


•«'  ChildleM  bouM !  O  loand  of  aoBoiah  I 
BlM  alOBe  tlie  u«aUh  kootrs, 
ThM«  by  dty  wbo  led  her  deer  oae. 


«<BfledbeBb«i»afite«tt  cwiniBffp 
Sunsbiae  wenot  ^fain  tbe  aaore; 
Ab,  fcad  Mither,eeee»  yotwr  ■urAlig, 
Ceaes  the  loved  aad  loet  m  BMnt 

"ThMi  wben  etas  ef  •«•  we  APHk*ali« 
Home  tbe  iMber  wende  hie  way, 
WbUe  wMi  tMUee  bte  woe  li«^ 


wh»  i«k*d  ili  aifbl-repoce.  i  OvAtaic  isen  bie  hawt  Iwlraj, 

"  WeU  bekaowiW  wicbia  kie  dwelUef 
StiU  «•  deaib  he'll  And  tbe  gloom; 
tMy  beer  tbe  me«ber  mAkBlag.— 
No  sweet  babe  to  tmile  him  home.** 

**  O  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  God  tell  me,  Undine,  where  are  my  parents  ?  "  eried  tbe 
ing  Bertalda.  "  You  certainly  know,  you  must  have  discovered  them,  you  wonderful 
for  otherwise  you  would  never  have  thus  torn  my  heart.  Can  they  be  already  here  ?  Ifif  I 
believe  it  possible  ?  '*  Her  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  the  brilliant  company,  and  rested  npoi 
a  lady  of  distinction,  who  was  sitting  next  U;  her  Ibster-fiither. 

Then,  with  an  inclination  of  her  head.  Undine  beekoned  toward  tbe  door»  vhil«  bar  ^m 
overflowed  with  the  sweetest  emotion.  **  Where,  then,  are  tbe  poor  parents  walttag?*  da 
asked,  and  the  old  fisherman,  diffident  and  hesitating,  advanced  with  his  wila  fitns  tbs  $Hmi 
'Of  spectators.  Swift  as  the  rush  of  hope  within  them,  they  threw  a  look  of  inquiry^  anvil 
Undine,  and  now  at  the  beautifbl  lady  who  was  said  to  be  theif  daughter. 

«  It  is  she  !  it  is  she  there  before  you  !"  exclaimed  tbe  restofer  of  their  okild,  vilhtti 
imperfect  utterance  of  rapture,  and  both  the  aged  parents  embraced  their  reeovered  damMeri 
'veepiog  aloud  and  praising  God. 

But,  shocked  and  indignant,  Bertalda  tore  herself  from  their  arms.  Su^  a  disaofvy  «■ 
^oo  severe  for  her  proud  spirit  to  bear,  especially  st  the  moment  when  she  hod 
expected  to  see  her  former  splendour  increased,  and  when  hope  was  pieturiny  to  Imt 
less  brilliant  than  a  royal  canopy  and  a  crown.  It  seemed  to  bet  as  if  her  riTal  had 
all  this,  and  with  the  special  view  to  hnmble  her  before  Huldbrand  and  tiM  wbele  waiL 
She  reproached  Undine,  she  abused  the  old  people,  and  even  such  offeasiva  weeds  m  ^4h 
«eiver,  bribed,  and  perjured  impostors,"  burst  from  her  lips. 

The  aged  wife  of  the  fisherman  then  said  to  herself^  but  in  a  very  low  Toies^  ^Ah»iy 
God !  what  a  worthless  vixen  of  a  woman  she  has  grown  1  and  yet  i  foel  in  mj  iMVt  tkat# 
is  my  child.'* 

The  old  fisherman,  however,  had  meanwhile  folded  his  hands,  and  offered  np  asiUaft  iHfV 
that  she  might  not  be  his  daughter. 

Undine,  (aint  and  pale  as  death,  turned  firom  the  parenU  to  Bertalda,  from  Beilildi  ti  Ai 
parents ;  she  vas  suddenly  east  down  from  aU  that  heaven  of  happiness  q£  whieh  she  had  km 
dreaming,  and  plunged  into  an  agony  of  terror  and  diuppointment,  of  which  until  now  ib 
bad  never  formed  even  a  dream. 

"  Have  you  then  a  soul?  Can  you  really  have  a  soul,  Bertalda  1 "  she  eriad  egamiii 
again  to  her  angry  friend,  as  if  with  vehement  effort  she  would  rouse  bar  from  a  aite 
delirium  or  some  ^straetiag  dream  of  night,  and  restore  her  to  reoolleetioa. 

But  when  Bertalda  became  every  moment  only  more  and  more  enraged,  ae  the  dbappeiidii 
parents  began  to  weep  aloud,  and  the  company,  with  much  warmth  of  dispute^  vera  eiffV' 
ing  opposite  sides,  she  discovered  a  prompt  and  admirable  presence  of  mind  :  she  boggsdfv 
the  liberty  of  speaking  in  this  her  husband's  dining.hall,  and  so  worthy  of  praise  was  hv 
purpose,  and  so  earnest  were  her  expressions  o^d  tones,  that  all  around  her  were  in  an  ioilait 
hushed  to  silence.  She  then  advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  where,  both  hnmbb' 
and  haughty,  Bertalda  had  seated  herseli;  and*  while  every  eye  was  futmed  upon  hera  ffdum 
tbe  following  manner  :— 

'*  My  friends,  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  appear  so  dissatisfied  and  disturbed.  This  eottf* 
tainment  of  mine,  which  you  are  interrupting  with  your  heated  discussion,  I  had  hoped  wooU 
prove  a  satisfitction  to  you  and  myselC  Ah,  my  God  I  I  knew  nothing  of  these  your  hcsrdoi 
maxims,  these  your  unnatural  ways  of  thinking,  and  neyer,  so  long  as  I  Uvf,  I  fisar,slilfil 
lieeome  reeoneiled  to  them.  The  disclosure  I  have  madc^  it  seemsy  is  unw^coma  to  yeet  '* 
has  produced  all  this  excitement  and  confusion ;  but  I  am  not  to  bUme  fiar  sueh  » 
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Beliere  mc,  little  as  you  may  imagine  this  to  be  the  ease,  it  Is  wholly  owing  to  yourselves. 
One  word  more,  therefore,  is  all  I  have  to  add,  but  this  is  one  that  must  be  spoken— I  have 
uttered  nothing  but  the  truth.  Of  the  certainty  of  the  fkct  I  give  you  the  strongeiit  assur- 
ance ;  no  other  proof  oan  I  or  will  I  produee ;  but  this  I  will  affirm  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  individual  who  gave  me  this  information  was  the  very  person  who  decoyed  the  infant 
3lertalda  into  the  water,  and  who,  after  thus  tailing  her  from  her  parents,  placed  her  on  the 
^reen  grass  of  the  meadow,  where  he  knew  the  duke  was  to  pau." 

'*  She  is  an  enchantress,"  cried  Bertalda,  **  a  witch,  that  has  intercourse  with  evil  spirits* 
She  has  even  now  confessed  it  herself.** 

**  Ktver  I  I  deny  it,**  replied  Undine,  while  a  whole  heaven  of  innocence  and  truth  beamed 
Irom  her  eyes.  "  I  am  no  witch ;  look  upon  me,  see  and  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  her 
irorda." 

^  Then  she  utters  both  falsehood  and  folly,**  cried  Bertalda,  <*  and  die  Is  unable  to  prove 
Ibat  I  am  the  child  of  those  low  people.  My  noble  parents,  I  entreat  you  to  take  me  from 
this  company,  and  out  of  this  city,  l>eyond  the  breath  of  calumny  and  abuse.  Notliing  but 
datraotion  meets  me  here." 

-  But  the  aged  duke,  a  man  of  honourable  feeling,  remained  unmoved  by  her  excited  state, 
and  his  lady  remarked,— •<*  We  must  thoroughly  examine  the  circumstances  of  this  matter. 
Ood  forbid  that  we  should  move  a  single  step  from  this  hall  befbre  we  do  so.'* 

Encouraged  by  this  kind  word,  the  aged  wife  of  the  fisherman  drew  near,  made  a  low 
loibelsance  to  the  duchess,  and  said,—**  Exalted  and  pious  lady,  you  have  opened  my  heart* 
Permit  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  this  evil-disposed  maiden  is  my  daughter,  she  has  a  mark  like  a 
violet  between  her  shoulders,  and  another  of  the  same  kind  on  the  instep  of  her  l€ft  foot.  If 
iha  will  only  consent  to  go  out  of  the  hall  with  me—** 

«*  I  will  not  consent  to  uncover  myself  before  the  peasant  woman,**  interrupted  BertaldBy 
ftaughtily  turning  her  back  upon  her. 

"  But  before  me  you  certainly  will,**  replied  the  duchess,  with  solemnity.  <*  Tou  will  follow 
tea  into  that  room,  young  woman,  and  the  worthy  old  lady  shall  go  with  us.'* 

The  three  disappeared,  and  the  rest  continued  where  they  were,  in  the  hush  of  almost 
vnbreathing  expectation.  In  a  few  minutes  the  females  returned,  Bertalda  as  pale  as  death,, 
and  the  duchess  said, — *'  Truth  must  l>o  acknowledged  as  truth  ;  I  therefore  declare  that  our 
lady  hostess  has  spoken  with  perfect  correctness.  Bertalda  is  the  fisherman*s  daughter  ;  na 
Jbrther  proof  is  required  ;  and  this  is  all  of  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  you  need  to  be 
Snformed.** 

The  princely  pair  went  out  with  their  adopted  daughter ;  the  fisherman,  in  consequence 
of  a  sign  from  the  duke,  followed  them  with  his  wife.  The  other  guests  retired  in  silencci  or 
|mt  imperfectly  suppressing  their  murmurs,  while  Undine  sunk  weeping  into  the  arms  of 
Kuldbrand. 
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lord  of  Ringstetten  would  certainly  have  been  more  gratified  had  the  events  of  this  day 
been  different ;  but  even  such  as  they  now  were,  he  could  by  no  means  look  upon  them  as 
unwelcome,  since  his  wife  had  discovered  so  much  discretion,  kindness  of  spirit,  and  cordial 
affection. 

**  If  I  have  given  her  a  soul,'*  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself,  *'  I  have  assuredly  given 
bar  a  better  one  than  ray  own  ;  **  and  now  what  chiefly  occupied  his  mind,  was  to  soothe  and 
oomfort  his  weeping  wife,  and  even  so  early  as  the  morrow  to  remove  her  from  a  place  which, 
alter  this  cross  accident,  could  not  fail  to  be  distasteful  to  her.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Opinion  of  the  public  concerning  her  was  not  changed  ;  as  something  extraordinary  had  long 
before  been  expected  of  her,  the  mysterious  discovery  of  Bcrtalda's  parentage  had  occasioned 
little  or  no  surprise ;  and  every  one  who  became  acquainted  with  the  disclonure  of  Bertalda*s 
atory,  and  with  the  violence  of  her  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  was  only  disgusted  and  set 
against  her.  Of  this  state  of  things,  however,  the  knight  and  his  lady  were  as  yet  ignorant ; 
basides,  whether  the  public  condemned  Bertalda  or  herself,  the  one  view  of  the  affair  would 
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have  been  as  distressing  to  Undine  as  the  other ;  and  thus  tbejr  came  to  the  oonclusbn,  tfast 
the  wisest  course  they  could  take  was  to  leave  behind  them  the  walls  of  the  old  city  with  aU 
the  speed  in  their  power. 

With  the  earliest  beams  of  morning,  a  brilliant  carriage  for  Undine  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  inn;  the  horses  of  Huldbrand  and  his  attendants  stood  near,  stamping  the  pavemenl, 
impatient  to  proceed.  The  knight  was  leading  his  beautiful  wife  from  the  dooT,  when  a  fiib- 
glirl  came  up  and  met  them  in  the  way. 

**•  We  have  no  occasion  for  your  fish,**  said  Huldbrand,  accosting  her;  *'  we  are  this  motuaA 
letting  out  on  a  journey." 

Upon  this  the  fish-girl  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  then  it  was  that  the  young  couple  Int 
perceived  it  was  Bertalda.  They  immediately  returned  with  her  to  their  apartment,  what  da 
informed  them,  that  owing  to  her  unfeeling  and  violent  conduct  of  the  preceding  day,  tht 
duke  and  duchess  had  been  so  dbpleased  with  her  as  entirely  to  withdraw  from  her  t^ 
protection,- though  not  before  giving  her  a  generous  portion.  The  fisherman,  too,  had  Hwliij 
a  handsome  gratuity,  and  had,  the  evening  before,  set  out  with  bis  wife  for  his  htHmd 
peninsula. 

*<I  would  have  gone  with  them,"  she  pursued,  «but  the  old  fishennan,  who  ia  ealloday 
litber ^»»  .    .  ^ 

*'  He  certainly  ii  your  fiither,  Bertalda,**  said  Undine,  interrupting  her.  "  Fray  camk^ 
what  I  tell  you :  the  stranger  whom  you  took  for  the  master  of  the  water- wor)u,  gare  awsft 
the  particulars.  He  wished  to  dissuade  me  firom  taking  you  with  me  to  Castle  BingitiHB^ 
and  therefore  disclosed  to  me  the  whole  mystery." 

**  Well,  then,**  continued  Bertalda,  "  my  fiither—if  it  must  needs  be  so — my  &ther  ssid^ 
'  I  will  not  take  you  with  me  until  your  mind  and  manners  are  changed.  If  you  will  leaimt 
to  come  to  us  alone  through  the  ill-omened  forest,  that  shall  be  a  proof  of  your  having  soat 
regard  for  us.  But  oom6  not  to  me  as  a  lady ;  <;orae  merely  as  a  fish-girl.*  I  am  determii^ 
therefore,  to  do  just  what  he  commanded  me ;  for  since  I  am  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  1 
will  live  and  die  in  solitude,  a  poor  fish-girl,  vith  parents  equally  poor.  The  forest,  indeed^ 
appears  very  terrible  to  me ;  horrible  spectres  make  it  their  haunt,  and  I  am  so  timorous.  Bvi 
how  can  I  help  it  ?-— I  have  only  come  here  at  this  early  hour  to  beg  the  noble  lady  at  Biog- 
stetten  to  pardon  my  unbecoming  behaviour  of  yesterday.  Dear  madam,  I  have  the  foUeit 
persuasion  that  you  meant  to  do  me  a  kindness,  but  you  were  not  aware  bow  severely  yon 
would  wound  and  injure  me ;  and  this  was  the  reason  that,  in  my  a^ony  and  surprise,  so  manf 
rash  and  frantic  expressions  burst  from  my  lips.  Forgive  me,  ah,  forgive  me  !  I  am  in  tn& 
»o  unhappy  already*  Only  consider  what  I  was  but  yesterday  morning,  what  I  was  even  it 
the  beginning  of  your  yesterday's  festival,  and  what  I  am  at  the  present  moment  !** 

Her  .words  now  became  inarticulate,  lost  in  a  passionate  fiow  of  tears,  while  UnduMb 
bitterly  weeping  with  her,  fell  upon  her  neck.  So  powerful  was  her  emotion,  that  it  wast 
long  time  before  she  could  utter  a  word.     At  length  she  said,^ 

*'  Dearest  Bertalda,  do  not  despair ;  you  shall  still  go  with  us  to  Ringstetten ;  all  AiU 
remain  just  as  we  lately  arranged  it ;  only,  in  speaking  to  me,  pray  continue  to  use  the  tuA' 
liar  and  affectionate  terms  that  we  have  been  wont  to  use,  and  do  not  pain  me  With  the  sooid 
of  *  madam*  and  '  noble  lady  *  any  more.  Consider,  we  were  changed  for  each  other  whenvf 
were  children ;  even  then  we  were  united  by  a  like  fate,  and  we  will  strengthen  this  uaka 
witl^ftuch  close  affection  as  no  human  power  shall  dissolve.  Only  first  of  all  you  mnstfi 
with  us  to  Ringstetten.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  share  our  sisterly  e^joymonUi 
we  will  leave  that  to  be  talked  over  after  we  arrive." 

Bertalda  looked  up  to  Huldbrand  with  timid  inquiry.  He  pitied  her  in  her  afflietioi^ 
took  her  hand,  and  begged  her,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  to  intrust  herself  to  him  ud 
his  wife. 

*'  We  will  send  a  message  to  your  parents,**  continued  he,  **  giving  them  the  reason  why  yoo 
have  not  come  ;*'^and  he  woul4  have  added  more  about  his  worthy  friends  of  the  peninsob^ 
when,  perceiving  that  Bertalda  shrunk  in  distress  at  the  mention  of  them,  he  waved  the  sob* 
Ject.  He  took  her  under  the  arm,  lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  then  Undine,  and  was  sooa 
trotting  blithely  beside  them ;  so  persevering  was  he,  too,  in  urging  forward  their  drivei^ 
that  in  a  short  tune  they  had  left  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  with  these  a  crowd  of  paiofU 
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fiBOolleotiont ;  and  now  the  ladies  experienced  a  satisfaction,  more  and  more  exquisite,  m:  their 
carriage  rolled  on  through  the  picturesque  scene,  which  their  progress  was  continually  pre* 
•enting. 

After  a  journey  of  some  days,  they  arrived,  on  a  fine  evening,  at  Castle  Ringstetten.  The 
young  knight  being  much  engaged  with  the  overseers  and  menials  of  his  establishment.  Undine 
and  Bertalda  were  left  alone.  Eager  for  novelty,  they  took  a  walk  upon  a  high  rampart  of 
fhe  fortress,  and  were  charmed  with  the  delightful  landscape  which  fertile  Suabia  spread 
•nmnd  them.  While  they  were  viewing  the  scene,  a  tall  man  drew  near,  who  greeted  them 
with  respectful  civility,  and  who  seemed  to  Bertalda  much  to  resemble  the  director  of  the  city 
finintdn.  Still  less  was  the  resemblance  to  be  mistaken,  when  Undine,  indignant  at  his 
iatmsion,  waved  him  off  with  an  air  of  menace ;  while  he,  shaking  his  head,  retreated  with 
smpid  strides,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  then  glided  among  the  trees  of  a  neighbouring  grove 
and  disappeared. 

*'  M  po  not  be  terrified,  Bertalda,**  said  Undine  ;  "  the  odious  monster  of  the  fountain  shall  do 
joti  no  harm  this  time.*'  And  then  she  related  to  her  the  particulars  of  her  history,  and  who  she 
was  herself, — how  Bertalda  had  been  taken  away  from  the  people  of  the  peninsula,  and  Undine 
attbttituted  in  her  place.  This  relation  at  first  filled  the  young  woman  with  amasement  and 
alarm ;  she  imagined  her  friend  must  be  seised  with  a  sudden  alienation  of  mind.  But,  from 
the  eonsistency  of  her  story,  she  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  all  was  true,  it  ao  well 
agreed  with  her  former  adventures,  and  still  more  from  that  inward  feeling  with  which  truth 
navar  fiiils  to  make  itself  known  to  us.  She  could  not  but  view  it  as  an  extraordinary  cir- 
eumatance  that  she  was  herself  now  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  wild  fictions  of 
aomanoe  which  she  had  formerly  heard  related  for  mere  amusement  She  gased  upon  Undine 
with  awe,  but  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  shudder,  which  seemed  to  separate  her  from  her  ftiend; 
and  she  could  not  but  be  extremely  astonished  when  the  knight,  at  their  evening  repast, 
flowed  himself  so  kind  and  affectionate  towards  a  being,  who  appeared,  after  the  discoveries 
Just  made,  more  to  resemble  a  phantom  of  the  spirit-world  than  one  of  the  human  race. 
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Tat  writer  of  this  history,  because  it  touches  his  own  heart,  and  because  he  wishes  it  may 
equally  move  the  hearts  of  others,  begs  you,  dear  reader,  to  grant  him  a  single  indulgence. 
£xeuse  him.  if  he  now  passes  over  a  considnrable  period  of  time,  and  gives  you  only  a  general 
account  of  irs  events.  He  is  well  aware  that,  perfectly  conforming  to  the  rules  ofart,and  step 
by  step,  he  might  delineate  the  process  by  which  Huldbrand's  warmth  of  attachment  for  Undine 
began  to  decline  and  to  be  transferred  to  Bertalda ;  how  Bertalda  gradually  became  more 
nnd  more  attached,  and  met  the  young  man's  glance  with  a  glow  of  love ;  how  they  both 
aaemed  rnther  to  fear  the  poor  wife,  as  a  being  of  another  species,  than  to  sympathize  with  her ; 
bow  Undine  wept,  and  her  tears  produced  remorse  in  the  knight's  heart,  yet  without  awak. 
aning  his  former  tenderness,  so  that  his  treatment  of  her  would  discover  occasional  impulses 
of  kindness  ;  but  a  cold  shuddering  would  soon  drive  him  from  her  side,  and  he  would  hasten 
to  the  society  of  Bertalda,  as  a  more  congenial  being  o.  his  own  race;— all  this  the  writer  is 
aware  he  coul  d  describe  with  the  minute  touches  of  truth,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  course  that 
be  ought  to  pursue ;  but  his  heart  would  feel  the  task  to  be  too  melancholy,  for,  having  suf- 
fered  calamities  of  this  nature,  he  is  impressed  with  terror  even  at  the  remembrance  of  their 
shadows. 

You  have  probably  experienced  a  similar  feeling  yourself,  my  dear  reader,  for  such  is  the 
inevitable  allotment  of  mortal  man.  Happy  are  you,  if  you  have  rather  endured  than  inflicted 
this  misery,  since,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  more  blessed  is  he  that  receives  than  he  that  gives. 
For  in  this  case,  when  such  remembrances  come  over  the  mind,  only  a  soft  pensiveness  steals 
into  the  soul,  and  perhaps  a  tender  tear  trickles  down  your  cheek,  while  you  regret  the 
fading  of  the  flowers  in  which  you  once  took  a  delight  so  exquisite.  But  of  this  no  more  ; 
we  would  not  linger  over  the  evil,  and  pierce  our  hearts  with  a  thousand  separate  pangs,  but 
just  briefly  hint  the  course  of  events,  as  I  said  before. 
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Poor  Undine  was  extrenpcjy  distTACsedi  4nd  the  oib^  two  '>cer«  fii^  &omi  b^ipg  luvfj  S 
Bertalda  in  particular,  wh^n^ver  sb^  i^as  in  the.  sli^tqU  ^J^^ovffiX»^d  to  Jbii^r  wi#h^ attri- 
buted the  cause  to  ttie  jealousy  and  oppression  of  the  injured  wife.  In  consequpnee  of  this 
suspicious  temper,  sh^  was  daily  in  the  h^bU  of  difigoj^ilajL  a  hftUgb]^.  ai|d  iq^>fif  i9i^  d^ioea- 
nom*,  to  which  Undine  submitted  ip  ss^d  ap^  PAWfvl  s^r4ciAMi  •  9X\^  s'i'Pb  ^AP.  thf  blind 
^elusion  of  Huldbrand,  that  he  usiially  supported  the:  ipqpxqpjfiety  1^  tbf^  ip^t  dej^ir,«,tj9r«ifi 
"What  disturbed  the  inmates  of  the  castle  s(iU  m^^f^  wJUi.  tl^jp.  nj^^s^  ^ACi^lJ  oC  wpind«rfi4 
appari^ons  which  assailed  Huldbrand  and  l^eifW^?  i^  ^^9.  X^^^Jff^^^fi^^y^  t(i,ft  b^l^iogy 
and  of  which  nothiujg  had  ever  bccyi  heard  befpj^  ^)M^Va9.  ^<WP^  of  ipf^.  T^V^.  mi  wjute 
man,  in  whom  HuldWnd  but  too  we\\jwoi^^\^efi  \J^^^*8  ^nplf;  ]^>i})l^bpfi^  apd  Ber^ld9 
the  mysterious  qt  spectral  master  of  th^  wat^r-i^orka*  oftj^  n^ss^^bej^jre  thej/OL  with  threat^ 
ing  aspect  and  gestures ;  more  especially,  hoiweyef,  befp.re  ip^ftald^x  S9  that  she  hfd  al^wdy 
several  times  fainted  and  fallen  through  terror,  and  had  in  consequence  freque9tly  tboi:^t  of 
qyittii\g  the  cai^tle;  but  partly  owing  to  her  excessive  fond^nesfj  C^r  Huldbi^aii^,.  as  v4l  •» 
to  a  reliance  on  wha^  s^j^  termed  her  innocepce,  si^ce  no  declai^tipn  of  iputi^  attachment 
had  eyer  been  distinctly  noade,  and  p<\rtly  ^Iso  because  she  knew  npt,  whither  to  direct  ber 
j^eps,  she  lingered  where  she  was. 

The  o)d  fifhemuin,  on  receiving  the  message  from  the  lor^  of  ^jngstetten^  that  Bertilda 
^as  a  welcome  guest  in  his  family,  returned  answer  in  some  lines  s^lnioa^  too  unintelii^lft 
to  be  deciphered;  but  still  the  best  his  advanced  life  and  long  disuse  of  wjitiug  pennitted 
him  to  for/n. 

**  I.hay^  now  bepome***  h?  wrote^  *'  a  poor  old  widower,  for  n^  beloved  and  faithful  inft  is 
dead ;  but  bereaved  and  disconsolate  as  I  am,  sitting  solitary  in  my  cottage,  I  prefix  Ber* 
talda!s.  remainiug  where  she  is  to  her  living,  with  me.  One  thipg;  is  all  I.  have  to  aslc,  which 
is  this, — that  she  do  nothing  to  hurt  my  dear  Undine,  or  to  make  her  unhappy.  Should  sfiCLbe 
thus  guilty,  she  n}ust  expect,  what  she  certainly  will  have,  the  visj^tation  of  a  father's  cune." 
The  last  words  of  this  letter,  awful  as  they  were,  Bertalda  flung  to  the  winds;  but  the 
permission  to  remain  from  home,  which  her  father  had  granted  her,  she  remembered,  and 
clung  to  as  a  peculiar  indulgence,  just  as  we  are  wont  to  do  in  like  circumstances. 

One  day,  a  few  moments  after  Huldbrand  had  ridden  out,  Undine  called  together  the 
domestics  of  the  family,  and  ordered  them  to  bring  a  large  stone,  and  carefully  to  cover  with 
it  a  magnificent  fountain,  that  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  castle  court.  The  servants 
ventured  to  hinf,  as  an  objection,  that  it  would  oblige. them  to.  bring  their  water  from  the 
iralley  below,  wh^ch  w^,  at  an  inconvenient  distance.  Undine  s^iiled  with  an  expressipn  of 
melancholy  p 

**1  am  sorry,  dear  children,"  replied  she,  <'to  increase  your  labour;  I  should  prefer  to 
bring  up  the  water- vessels  myself,  but  this  fountain  must  indeed  be  closed.  Bejieve  ne 
when  I  say  that  it  must  be  done,  and  that  by  doing  it  we  only  avoid  a  greater  evil,-H)Bft 
that  may  well  be  called  a  calamity." 

The  domestics  were  all  delighted  to  gratify  their  gentle  mistress ;  and  making  no  ftirther 
inquiry,  they  seized  the  enormous  stone.  While  they  were  raising  it  in  their  hands,  and  wo* 
now  on  the  point  of  adjusting  it  over  the  fountain,  Bertalda  came  running  to  the  place,  and 
cried,  with  an  air  of  command,  that  they  must  stop  ;  that  the  water  she  used,  so  improving  to 
her  complexion,  she  was  wont  to  have  brought  from  this  fountain,  and  that  she  would  by  00 
means  allow  it  to  be  closed. 

This  time,  however.  Undine,  while  she  showed  her  usual  gentleness  and  more  than  her 
usual  resolution,  remained  firm  to  her  purpose :  she  said  it  belonged  to.  her,  as  mi^treu  of 
the  house^  to  direct  the  regulations  of  the  establishment  according  to  her  best  judgment^and 
that  she  was  accountable  in  this  to  no  one  but  her  lord  and  husband. 

*'  See,  O  pray,  see  !"  exclaimed  the  dissatisfied  and  indignant  Bertalda,  "how  the  beaotifol 
water  is  curling  and  curving,  winding  and  waving  there,  as  if  disturbed  at  being  shut  out  firoA 
the  bright  sunshine,  and  from  the  cheerful  view  of  the  human  countenance,  for  whose  minor 
it  was  created.** 

In  truth,  the  water  of  the  fountain  was  agitated,  and  foaming,  and  hisnng  in  a  n** 
prising  manner ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  something  within  possessing  life  and  will,  tbst 
vras  struggl'iDg  to  free  itself  from  confinement*    But  Undin^  only  the  more  earnestly  urged 


#A  tb^ aM«m^lMbm«li of  b«  oomniAiida,  Tbi» «triieiUi«NiwM  acanwly  roquired). the  lerwnts 
of  the  castle  were  as  happy  in  obeying  theiir  sweet-temptrtd  Itdy  aa  in  oppoaiog  the  haughty 
ai^it  of  Bertald*!-  add  with  whatofer  rudedeti  the  latter  night  eire&  leold  and  threaten* 
«tiU  the  tloM  iHir  m  t^£9W  minutet  lyiag  Arm  ofer  the  opening  of  tbo  fbontain.  Undipe 
UmA  thongblftilly  over  il^  and  wrote  ipith*^  bcMitlfnl  fingers  on  the,  fiat  aucfiMe.  She 
Jausti-  however^  have  had  aoiMthing  very  aerid  and  ekirfosive  in  her  hand^  lor  when  she 
9«titfed»  Had  th#  domeetiea  went  up  to  eaaoiiiie  the  stone,  they  disoofered  yarioua  atraoge 
•dhaMotttr* uponit^  whiefa  nnne of  them  hadaeen  there  beforew 

When  tht  knighl  retimed^  home  toward  evenings  B^l4da  reeeived  him  wkh  tears  and 
■immlakils  of  Undias*e  treatment  of  her.  He  threw  a  errercf  kx>h  at  hia  poor  wifiy  and  she 
.#ial  down  her  eyee  itf  evident  disteessb    StiU  she  spoke  with  great  firmness  i— 

'*My  lord  and  hnsbmidy  yon  never  reprove  eve»  n  bond  alavn  before  you  hear  hia  defiineet 
.ftdw  mueh  lessi  then,  your  wedded  wife  1" 

•« Spank;  whal  moved  yon  t»  tkia  singular  condnei?"  said  the kni^it» with  ngiloony 
^#Oimtonsineo» 

<<  I  eould  wish  to  tell  you  when  we  ar«  entirely 'aloosb"  said  UndiHe  with  a  iigh« 

<*  You  can  tell  me  equally  well  in  the  presence  of  fiertalda,*'  he  replied. 

**  Y^  if  you  oenmand  me^**  slud  Undine,  '^bulit  do  not  oommand  me^-pray  do  notl* 

ttie  looked  an  hMnble,  afieetionate,  and  obedient,  that  the  heart  of  tbe  knight  was  tonefaed 
.«Dd  ioftened,  as  if  it  ftlt  tbe  influence-  of  a  my  from  better  times.  He  kindly  took  her  arm 
whbin  his,  and  led  her  to  his  apartment,  where  she  spoke  as  follows  i^^ 
.  •'^  You  already  know  aometbingi  my  beloved  lord,  of  Kiiblebom,  my  evil-disposed  uncle, 
4Uid  have  often  felt  displeasure  at  meeting  him  in  tbe  passages  of  this  eastle.  Several  times 
Imk  be  terrified  Btt<lidda-ev«i  to  swooddng.  He  doci  thia  because  he  possesses  no  soul,  being 
*  mem  ^emeatal  risirrdr  of  tbe  oulwaid  world,  while  of  tbe  world  within  he  can  give  no 
fidsBtient  Then,  too,  her  sonMtimes  obibrves  tiwl  you  are  displeased  with-  me— that  in  my 
•childish  weakdem  I  wiepat  tbts,^  alid  Aal  BerUldih  it  may  be»  is  laughing  at  the  same 
noment.  Hence  it  is  that  he  conceives  every  sort  of  wrong  and  unkindness  to  exist,  and  in 
•wrtous  ways  misei  with  oUr  eirele  unbidden.  What  do  I  gain  by  reproving  him,  by  showing 
diispleasuro,  and  sending  Uiti  away  ?  He  does  -a^  believe  a  word  I  say.  His  poor  imperfect 
nature  affords  him  te  eoneeptwn*  that  Hm  vMiesitiides  and  satis&otions  of  love  have  so  mys. 
•asious  a  reaKmblanoej  mi  am  so  intimataly.  oenntctedy  that  no  power  on  earth  ia  able  to 
^iparaie  themi  Evenr  in  themidst  of  tears,  a  smila  is  dawning  on  the  cheek,  and  smiUs  call 
Jbrth  tears  from  thdir  secret  recesses." 

She  looked  np«at  Hnldbiand^  smiling  and  waeping^  and  he  again  felt  within  his  heart  all 
tlw  magib  of  bib  fonutt  afibofion.  fibe  |^«fcaived  it,  and  prawed  turn  mora  tenderly  t# 
hir,  while  amid  teitrs  of  jojabe  wtat  on  thttit*^ 

<*When  tbe  disturber  of  onr  peace  w^oirid  not  bcPcUimiased  with  Wonb,  I  ifS»  obliged  to 
■abut  the  door  u[km  binn  and  ttte  onlyentrbnoe  by  wbieb  he  baa  access  to  ul  is  that  fountsii>* 
iiibconneniott  with  tim  ofhbr  water!>sidrifa<  Ue^  itetbili  rsgioii  is  out  off  by  tbo  valleya  that 
knrder  upon  us^  aad.bid  kiiigdom  flist  edmmteoM'fitrtber  off  on  tbo  Sanub^  in  whose  tribn* 
«gry  streams  sonte  of  his  good;frieiida  havto  thett  abode.  Por  this  reason  I  caused  this  stone 
to  be  phMsed'Offeb  tbe  opening  of  the  fbuntaini'and  idicribM  ohaaraetertupon  it  which  btfffle  all 
the  efforts  of  my  suspicious  and  passionate  uncle,  so  that  he  now  has  no  power  of  intruding 
^tb»  upon  yon,,  or  me,,  or  Bertalda*  Hnmdn'MAigs^-  it-is-  tnie,  notwltbitanding  tbe  ebarac 
ters  I  have  inscribed  there,  are  able  to  raise  the  stone  without  any  extraordinary  troukde.  what^ 
•9vei(|  there  is  notttinf^UFpreterft  them.  U^- tfaereftiiti'tbie'bo  yoiff  feeolve^  remove  it  according 
to  Bertalda^desure,  bnit  she  assuredly  kndwrnot  wUatftba  aefalk  Tbe  rude  KiihldiwrU  looks 
with  peculiar  ill-will  upon  her ;  and  should  much  come  to  pass  that  he  has  imperfi|ctiy  pre* 
dieted  to  me,  and  which  is  quite  likely  to  happen,  without  your  meaning  any  evil,^I  leer, 
say  husband,  that  you  yourself  would  be  exposed  to  peril.'* 

Huldbrand  felt  the  generosity  of  hb  amiable  wifis  in  the  depth  of  his  heart,  since  she  had 
lieen  su  active  in  confining  her  formidable  defender,  and  even  at  the  very  moment  she  was 
aufferihg  in  consequence  of  the  reproaches  of  Bertalda.  Influenced  by  this  feeling,  he  pressed 
ber  in  hii  arms  with  the  tenderest  affection,  and  said  with  emotion,— 
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"  The  fltone  shall  reouiui  unmovvd — all  rcmaifif  and  mwer  ihall  femain  Juit  m  jroa  dioow 
to  have  it,  mj  daar,  Tcry  dear  Uodiiie !  '* 

At  these  loBg-withbeld  expressions  of  tenderness,  she  returned  his  caresaei  with  lowly 
delight,  and  ending  what  she  had  to  say,  obsenred,— .*<  My  dearest  husband,  sinoe  you  are  so 
Tery  kind  and  indulgent  to-day,  may  I  Tcnture  to  ask  a  favour  of  you  ?  Pray  obaenre  it  is 
with  you  as  with  summer ;  eren  amid  its  highest  splendour,  summer  puts  on  the  iUming  and 
thundering  crown  of  glorious  tempests,  in  whieh  it  strongly  rtsembies  a  king  and  god  o» 
earth.  Tou,too,  are  sometimes  terrible  in  your  rebukes;  your  eyes  flash lightnii^,wfaile  tbun* 
der  resounds  in  your  voice ;  and  although  this  may  be  quite  becoming  to  you,  I  in  my  Mtf 
cannot  but  sometimes  weep  at  it  But  never,  I  entreat  yon,  discover  such  violence  towind  ■• 
on  a  river,  or  even  when  we  are  near  a  piece  of  water ;  for  if  you  should,  my  nations  would 
acquire  a  right  to  ezferciie  authority  over  me.  They  would  tear  me  from  you  in  their  finy 
with  inexorable  force,  because  they  would  conceive  that  one  of  t^ieir  race  was  injured ;  and  I 
should  be  compelled,  as  long  as  I  lived,  to  dwell  below  in  the  crystal  palaces,  and  never  dsie 
ascend  to  you  again ;  or  should  they  send  me  up  to  you,  O  God !  that  would  bo  infinildy 
more  deplorable  still.  No,  no,  my  beloved  husband,  let  it  not  come  to  that,  if  your  poor 
Undine  is  dear  to  yon.** 

He  solemnly  promised  to  do  as  she  desired,  and,  infinitely  happy  and  ftill  of  mi 
married  pair  returned  from  the  apartment.     At  this  very  moment  Bertalda  came  with 
work-people,  whom  she  had  meanwhile  ordered  to  attend  her,  and  said  with  n  frvtftil  m; 
which  she  had  assumed  of  late,— 

**  Well,  now  the  secret  consultation  is  at  an  end,  it  b  to  be  hoped  the  stone  may  be  permitted 
to  come  down.     Qo  out,  workmen,  and  execute  your  business;'' 

The  knight,  however,  highly  resenting  her  impertinenoe,  said,  in  brief  and  very  dedovt 
terms,—'*  The  stone  remains  where  it  is ;  '*  be  reproved  Bertalda,  also^  for  the  velN«ent  and 
undisciplined  spirit  that  she  had  discovered  towards  his  wife.  Whereupon  the  workoHe, 
smiling  with  secret  satisfiiction,  withdrew;  while  Bertalda,  pale  with  rige^  harried  to  tar 
room.  < 

When  the  hour  d  supper  came,  no  Bertalda  appeared  t  they  waited  for  her  in  vain.  Tbsy 
sent  for  her ;  but  the  domestic  found  her  apartments  empty,  and  brought  back  with  him  only 
a  sealed  billet,  addressed  to  the  knight.     He  opened  it  in  alarm,  and  read,— 

**  I  foel  with  shame  that  I  am  only  the  daughter  of  a  poor  fisherman.  That  I  for  one 
moment  forgot  this,  I  will  make  expiation  in  the  miserable  hut  of  my  parents.  Fatewdl^ 
with  your  beautiful  wife  I'* 

Undine  was  troubled  at  heart  With  passionate  emphasis  she  entreated  fioldbiand  to 
hasten  after  their  friend,  who  had  flown,  and  bring  her  back  with  ham.  Alaa  !  she  bad  no 
occasion  to  urge  him.  His  passion  for  Bertalda  again  burst  forth  with  vehemenee.  Bs 
hurried  round  the  castle,  inquiring  whether  any  one  had  seen  which  way  the  fiar  fagitive  fasd 
gone.  He  could  gain  no  information,  and  was  already  in  the  court  upon  his  hotaey  dstst* 
mining  to  take  at  a  venture  the  rood  by  which  he  had  conducted  Bertalda  to  the  oaafcle^  whse 
there  appeared  a  shield-boy,  who  assured  lum  that  he  had  met  the  lady  on  the  path  to  the 
Black  Valley.  Swift  as  the  impulse  of  pasaon,  the  knight  sprung  through  the  gate  in  the 
direction  pointed  ont,  without  hearing  Undine's  voice  of  agony,  as  she  erkd  after  bim  fnm 
the  window,— 

«  To  the  Black  Valley  ?  O  not  there^  Huldbfend*  not  theref  or  if  yon  will  go,  for  Qott 
sake,  take  me  with  you.** 

But  when  she  perceived  that  all  her  calling  was  of  no  avail,  she  ordered  her  white  peMty 
to  be  instantly  saddled,  and  followed  the  knight  without  permittbg  a  iwgie  aecvant  la 
pany  her. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Tkii  BUek  V«ll«y  Uei  Mttuded  fiur  tmong  CIm  mountaiiit.  What  iU  pwitnt  naam  may  be,  I 
am  unabla  to  Mfy.  A^  the  time  of  wbioh  I  am  speaking,  the  eounirjr^peopie  gave  it  this 
i^ipellatioA  from  the  deep  obeeurity  produeed  by  the  shadove  of  lollty  trees,  more  especially  by 
a  crowded  growth  of  firs,  that  covered  this  region  of  moor-land.  Even  the  brook,  which 
ascended  into  it  from  among  the  crags^  assumed  the  same  dark  hue^  «nd  exhibited  nothing 
of  that  cheerful  aspect  which  streams  are  wont  to  wear  that  have  the  blue  sky  immediately 
over  them. 

It  was  now  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  the  view  between  the  heights  had  beeome  extremely 
wild  and  gloomy.  The  knight,  in  great  abxiety,  skirted  the  border  of  the  brook ;  iie  was  at 
one  time  fearful  that  by  delay  he  should  allow  the  fugitive  to  advance  too  fiur  before  him ;  and 
then,  again,  in  his  too  eager  rapidity,  he  was  afraid  he  might  somewhere  overlook  and  pass  by 
her,- should  she  be  desirous  of  concealing  herself  from  his  search.  He  had  in  the  meantime 
penetrated  pretty  fiir  into  the  valley,  and  folt  assured  of  soon  overtaking  the  naiden,  provided 
he  were  pursuing  the  right  track.  The  fear,  indeed,  that  he  might  not  as  yet  have  gained  it, 
made  his  heart  beat  with  more  and  more  anxiety.  In  the  stormy  night,  which  was  now 
impending,  and  which  always  hovered  more  fearftilly  over  this  valley,  where  wooldithe  deli- 
cate Bertalda  shelter  herself,  should  he  fiul  to  find  her  ?  At  last,  while  these  thoughts  were 
darting  across  his  mind,  he  saw  something  white  glimmer  through  the  branehes  on  the  ascent  , 
of  the  mountain.  He  felt  quite  certain  that  the  object  he  discerned  was  Bertalda*8  robe,  and 
be  directed  his  course  toward  it ;  but  his  horse  refused  to  go  forwsrd ;  he  reared  with  a  frury 
so  uncontrollable,  and  his  master  was  so  irawilling  to  lose  a  moment,  that  (especially  as  ho 
saw  the  thickets  were  altogether  impassable  on  horseback)  he  dismounted,  and,  having  fast- 
ened his  snorting  steed  to  an  elm,  worked  hb  way  with  caution  through  the  matted  under- 
wood. The  branches,  moistened  by  the  cold  drops  of  the  evening  dew,  smote  his  forehead  and 
cheeks;  thunder  muttered  remotely  on  the  further  side  of  the  mountains;  and  everything 
put  on  so  strange  and  mystb  an  appearance  that  he  began  to  ^l  a  dread  of  the  white  figure, 
which  now  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  him  upon  the  ground.  Still  he  could  see  with  perleet 
clearness  that  it  was  a  female,  either /uleep  or  in  a  swoon,  and  dressed  in  long  whit^  garments* 
sttch  as  Bertalda  had  worn  the  past  day.  Approaching  quite  near  to  her»  he  made  a  nutUng 
with  the  branches  and  a  ringing  with  his  sword,  but  she  did  not  move. 

«*  Bertalda  !**  he  cried,  at  first  low,  tbmn  louder  and  louder ;  yet  she  heard  him  aot»  At 
last,  when  he  uttered  the  dear  name  with  an  energy  yet  more  powerful,-  a  holkxw  echo  firom 
tho  mountain-summits  around  the  valley  returned  the  deadened  sound  «  Bertalda  1 "  Still  the 
sleeper  continued  insensible.  He  stooped  low,  with  a  view  to  examine  her  countenance,  but 
the  duskiness  of  the  valley  and  the  obscurity  of  twilight,  would  not  allow  him  to  distinguish 
her  features.  While  with  agemsing  uncertainty  he  was  bending  near  to  her^a  flash  of  lightning 
suddenly  shot  across  the  valley.  By  this  stream  of  light  he  sfiw  a  frightfully  distorted  vissge 
close  to  his  own,  and  a  hoarse  voice  reached  his  ear  :— 

**  Ton  enamoured  shepherd,  give  me  a  kissl  **    Huldbrand  sprang  upon  his  feet  with  a  cry 
of  horror,  and  the  hideous  figure  rose  with  him. 

'<<  Home  !  **  it  cried  with  a  deep  murmur ;  "  the  fiends  are  abroad.    HoiBe!.pr  I  hive 
you !*'    And  it  stretched  toward  him  its  long  white  armfr 

**  Malicious  Kiihleborn,"  exclaimed  the  knight  with  restored  eneigy,  '*  if  Xiihleboni  yon 
are,  what  business  have  you  here ?.-what*s  your  will,  you  goblin ?— There,  take  your  kiss  I** 
And  in  fury  he  flashed  his  sword  at  the  form ;  hut  the  form  vanished  like  vapour,  and  a  rush 
of  water  giving  the  knight  a  thorough  drenching,  left  him  in  no  doubt  with  whfit  foe  he  had 
been  engaged. 

*«  He  wishes  to  frighten  me  back  from  my  pursuit  of  Bertalda,'*  said  be  to  himself;  **  he 
imagines  that  I  shall  be  terrified  at  his  senseless  enchantmentsa  and  resign  the  poor  distressed 
girl  to  his  power,  so  that  he  can  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  her  at  ^rilL    But,  impotent  fpirit 
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<X  the  flood  I  he  shall  find  himself  mistaken.  What  the  heart  of  man  can  do  when  it  exerti 
<he  full  force  of  its  will,  the  strong  energy  of  its  noblest  power8,-M>f  this  the  feeble  enchanter 
lias  Bc  comprehension.** 

He  felt  the  truth  of  his  words,  aod  tliat,  ia.thitf  giirU)^  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  he  bad 
^■spired  his  heart  with  firesh  courage.     Fortune,  too,  appeared  to  be  in  league  with  him ;  for, 

^licfipM  f«achBi§bkifiMtapedslMd».  he  dkOimti^i  b«aadrUM' vtti«ftoi  ]Uf«tUi^i>rb«rft  ili«  vw  mm' 
tMsping  and  noip  nmafwiy  aol  hx.  bcfiur*  bii%  Mwl  ikm  mar-cf  lii*.tii«M]er.  wad  4)i«>ti«fcil^ 

--wtiieii  amy  ■wmeatiiwsiMf,  lia  ftwr'awilUytowMA  Ibc  mmmi^9^6mmi^1itm  liwiihlia^ 
«fniiite,  jtat  as  ibe  natafttempttng  UKaUmbi  tb*  sleapt,  hipiag4>  mmp^  itom*  th^jlftwdfiil  dailu 
flpaaof  tbia^mllfl^    Ub  tianped  lMf(HDa>liei^wbilft  bfta|]#ii»iiv4imMWlhfrflMai  «9«lfaji«li»» 

•^dmwM  ;  and  bpU  aBd)pniiid>aa.beB.]seadUiiion  haitnfttetaly^ba>ii»ab«'»ow  fclfc  >a>hin^hwt,tht- 
Uveliest  gratitude,  that  the  man  whom  she  so  passionately  lored,  would  rescue  her  fiMBtbiifc 

;<fiiiglUftilaalkBd%  aiAaiHmding^iiihar  bia,^raw»»f  iwelawn%,wiU4  a^Uii  <Mt:%biig|i#nw  tiier 
4Mr  «wt«iiaB'i»1ikaiB  iroiaiMQii,  ai  tb«  cMitkk  fiilt  •  IpUosrad  Jdmoitt  UMWgistiagK-bujt  ift^iMlr 
•vnlii  fi»tig«e^  AiMib  tiM  haighti wcigladtt^  aoaagqpianyi <i¥iism>pqBUiaa t»bla>hoiae»  whi#hiba.>gw^ 

'luatiljpk  imftetcaedbfinm  ihe'tha*:  bijiial—taaBifwati  ta»mk  ibft.lair.wiandiirer  ui»ai  bM^iMb 
■4han  to.laad)bim«caiBliiU^  byiftba^aeiiu^  llMNWj|^.<lbfl  wicwifiyHi- »b»d<ii. ^ DUa loiaimril Umi>. 
Blil^  Qfwusy  "to tbg Jaad  iypeaeanoe-  of  Kiifalabowit.  tb#>  botitbaA  baoowt  wboUn  uwmnmff^ 

■^le^  Baaringi  «id  wildlft  inorfting  aa  ba  mmi  Ibe-.kcagbtt muat.  bairt  uw4  upaonin¥>ni aifocl  In 
caoun^  tbe  taw*r  bimaelf ;:  to  pkast  tlMitrembliag  Becftiilda  upon)  Imt  waa.  iapuApiblOi  Ibqi 
^wcM.oMtpBUadt  tbaoBfoi^  tO' Mtum  bome. on  Cbot.  Wbitowtitbona  baad.  tlwh t iiigjit  diiip 
4be.«teed)«fi»BhiBaliy^fae  byidk,  be  supiioitad  tbt  lottarbig,aeaiada*wiai  the  «lbfi^  Shft 
^eaertad  att  the  rtnsBglh  in  bar  powwi  ufc— daft  :Hi  asoHMi  fiwB>  >bi>»iwij»^  tfaow.ua>  igwdiji 
^M'possible  I  hut  -WBarMMifl  wighad  bar  dowA  libetiMd».Mi4  amuvemd  ^qembUng-  saiiad  Mi 
limba,  pattlyiiB>-«oo8aqufiM»  «!  iriiaft  dMi  bad.«MlWfidi:fipvii.tb»  wfMmmit.  Y^wmmmmi  wHw 
^whicb  Kiibiabotn  bad  puawiaA  hei»  and  on  fai*  fiMOS  hm«»nt«»ualifiNir,.af«siiit*fiMai)lhft,aM» 
-^if  tbe  tanpast  and.  tbwidar  amid' the^nHMurtAiiiiforastk. 

-   Al  lait  she-  slkH  IroU'  tba^  arai  ef  bar  coiMhiatMr,  and'  ainbilig:  Ufioni  tba  n«off%i  «|m 
-<4  OnliF  Wt'ma  Ua  birat  my  naUa*lonl.    i.  aufibe  tbe<puiibhmeDi.  4iM.  to  my  laUjiu  m$  I 
jiarisb  ba»a>tbMugh<fldiitiiaas  and  dismay.'*' 

^ifevaiv'fiwtaldavwiHtli.leMie  yo«»r  eriad  Httldbaaiid,  vauOy  taring: to. «eilr«W:lh^fiiiiqwr 

-aiiiiiHd.be  waa'teadUig;ft>r  tbe  horaa'wvi  all  i».^ibamj  aadib^gaa .to ■chafii^aaae' nenaaOTab^y 

^MiihaJbiip^  tUlHl|9  knigbti  was  gladi"  aaave)^  to.  keep«|iim'  ^tr  aiinb  adiatanoe  fr«in>tbfr.tabattfMk 
4iiifetaiiaa>wottld  saoiiia>ber  fMU'tiA  gnwter  ltp|»and  alanm    JhHrhaad^ttadha  vHbdnNA 

'five  steps  with  the  franfefc  tteedi  wbeor  she-  ttc^gan  to.  ealL  after 'bim  im  thft  moafe^  aonavifelr 
«eoent%  IbatAil  toai'ht- would  actually  leave  ha»  in  thia  hanibloiwildanMni.    Hb  mm^m^t,  bm 

^  •«hatfooii«M*to  lake ;  bo  would'  gladly- bava-  gi«e».  tbai  onragid'.  baaat  bisiMbaatjiii  harwigdi 
lla«e*lalFhibi  Mish  away  amid  tiie-  night  a«d  oabaoat  bit.  Avy^  hadi  ba»  natf ehuiddamd  afcthit 

•^hOttgblvtha^  hv  tbb  narrow  defile  bis>iion*aliod'boofb.ipigfat  oome  t]Riapluig:aad:tfaaadiaii^ 

•^^yvwIba-^poryftpot'wfiereBertaldalay.        • 

'.  IDmtojp  tbis^^exiimtia  peril  itad'  embarvBasnienti  a  IbeUiig  o^daligbb  aboir tUniigh.  hna.  wbflu 
^taJtaard-tftfrmrabiing-wbeelsof  »  waggon,  at  it earoe^Owijn denanding- <hiaatoay  mmyi habiiiA 
4bcni.  He  called  out  for  help ;  answer  was  retunied'iii-  tbe  daap  Waeiofia'maiiy  bidd^g^ttoM 
liawo*pMkMie«rl>ut*iih)«ii8tog' assistance-;  wid'two  henna  of  grayiab(>whil»  aoan.aAaraboat 

s  through  the  bushes,  and  near  them  their  drl¥eii  In  tha*whito-$K>aiii  af'^aartan};  andiMirib 
-i^Pl^aa^d'a' gfreat«heat'of  wbite linan,  with  wbi»h  thagoodo*  hn  nnrtnrililhilin  nnniajwi^  wf" 
^»yered.  The  whitish  greys,  in  obedlcnoe'to-ii'titobt  ftom*tlieif  ttaatae^  atlwdirtlln.  Hotoani; 
sip'tofhe^kmglM,  Md  ald^*faim  in  ebeebing  tha'Aitry^lbe'faai*ing.4hai9ani 
'  M tksMm.  well cAovgh,^  aaid'bt,  *<^wha«  \s>ikM.  matter-witb  thobrvto.  Aai iaah  «iaM& 
-tiiaveltod:fiiis*w«ytny ^rses  wave  joat^  as  wilfbli  «i«d'  beadbtiiatig>i»:  ya«i%  DMet  naaaani  m^ 
4bore  li  awMtor^spirH  faaimts  tbla'fidl^,  and  owl*li%^ij|bl^Hi#f  tajp-bed^  vb«  taiiv  dbligbb 

•;an  mischief  and  witcheries  of  this  sort ;  but  I  have  lecirned  a  charm,  and  if 

Y^ikpei^'it*iiiyottr-borso^a  ear,  be  will  stand  Jual  a»^oieCaa>i»y  tihret^gnqia  thank'* 
~^  «<T1ry  yooratt«k,<beB,  awt  b«lp  vsaaqukbaa-poanMe  I"  saidi tbe» appajatot  bnigK. . 
-AJiMi'thii'tbt  waggMMt  a^ew<doiM*ib»b«dNif  lba<itaihigi>ooiiNM<al«i,i 
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spoke  some  half-dosen  words  in  his  oar.     The  animal  instantly  stood  as  still  and  snbdvecl  a» 
usual,  excepting  his  quick  panting  and  smoking  sweat  produced  by  his  recent  yiolencei 

Iluldbrand  had  little  time  to  inquire  by  what  means  this  had  been  effected.  He  •greed. 
with  the  man,  that  he  should  take  Bertalda  in  his  waggon,  where,  as  he  said,  a  quantity  oS 
soft  cotton  was  stowed,  and  he  might  in  this  way  convey  her  to  Castle  Ringstetten ;— the  knigka 
could  accompany  them  on  horseback.  But  the  horse  appeared  to  be  too  much  exhausted  tv^ 
emrry  his  master  so  fkr.  Seeing  this,  the  man  advised  him  to  mount  the  waggoa  with  Ber- 
talda.    The  horse  could  be  attached  to  it  behind. 

■<  It  is  down  hill,**  he  said,  **  and  the  kmd  for  my  greys  will  thcnr^fore  be  light." 

The  knight  accepted  his  offbr,  and  entered  the  waggon  with  Bfertalda ;  the  horse  foOowis^ 
patiently  after,  while  the  waggoner,  sturdy  and  attentive,  walked  besidie  them^ 

Atnid  the  nlence  and  deeper  obscority  of  the  night,  the  tempest  became  tnore  and 
remote  and  hushed;  in  the  comfonaMe feeling 'ofthfeir  secnrity,  and  their  commodions 
•age,  a  confidential  conversation  arose  between  Huldbrand  and  Bertalda.     He  reproved 
ia  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate  terms  for  her  resentfhl  flight ;  she  excused  herself 
liumility  and  emotion,  and  from  every  tone  of  her  voice  it  was  clear,  just  as  a  lamp  gui 
lover  amid  the  secresy  of  .night  to  his  waiting  misttess,  that  she  still  cherished  her 
affiMtion  for  him.     The  knight  flftlt  the  ft}frce  of  what  she  said  far  too  powerftilly  to 
thn  import  of  her  words,  and  his  replies  relate  merely  to  the  impression  he  received — t»i 
fteling  and  not  the  confession  of  love. 

In  the  midst  of  this  interehange  of  murmured  fteling^t,  the  waggoner  suddenly  shouted  wftib 
m  startling  voice, — **  Up,  my  grey?,  up  with  yonr  feet !  Hey,  my  hearts,  now  together, 
joar  spirit !     Do  it  handsomely !  remember  who  yon  are !" 

The  knight  bent  over  the  side  of  the  waggon,  and  saw  that  the  horses  had  stepped  int»  1 
midst  of  a  foaming  stream,  and  were,  indeed,  almost  swimming,  while^the  wheeh  of  the 
gon  were  rushing  round  and  flashing  like  mill  wheels,  and  the  teamster  had  got  on 
to  avoid  the  swell  of  the  flood. 

^  What  sort  of  a  road  is  this  ?     It  leads  into  middle  of  the  stream  !  **  cried  Hu1dbrasi<to» 
liu  guide. 

**•  Not  at  all,  sir,"  returned  hi*  with  a  laugh,  ''it  is  just  the  contrary,— the  stream  is 
in  the  middle  of  our  road.     Only  look  about  you,  and  see  how  all  is  overflowed.** 

Tile  whole  valley,  in  fket,  was  covered  and  in  commotion,  as  the  waves,  suddenly  nused 
Tisibly  rising,  swept  over  It. 

^  It  is  Kuhlebom,  that  devil  of  a  vrater-spirit,  who  wishes  to  drown  us!**  exclaimed i 
Imight. 

'<  Have  you  no  charm  of  protection  against  him,  companion  ?** 

''Charm?  to  be  sure  I  have  one,**  answered  the  waggoner,  <<but  I  cannot  and  must 
snake  use  of  it  before  you  know  who  I  am.*^ 

*' Is  this  a  time  for  riddles?**  cried  the  knight.  **  The  flood  is  every  moment  risiof* 
bigber  and  higher,  and  what  does  it  concern  me  to  know  who  you  arls  ?'* 
.  ••  But  mayhap  it  does  concern  you  though,**  said  the  guide,  '*  for  I  am  KUhleborn.*' 
r  Tlins  speaking,  he  thrust  his  head  into  the  waggon,  and  laughed  with  a  distorted  visage;, 
but  the  waggon  remained  a  waggon  no  longer,  the  greyish- white  horses  were  horses  no  longes, 
all  was  transformed  into  foam, — all  sunk  into  the  waves  that  rushed  and  hissed  around  them,. 
while  the  waggoner  himself,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  surge,  dragged  the  vainly  strug- 
gling courser  under  the  waters,  then  rose  again  huge  as  a  liquid  tower,  swept  over  the  heads 
of  the  floating  pair,  and  was  on  the  point  of  burying  them  irrecoverably  beneath  it ;  when  at 
that  instant  the  soft  voice  of  Undine  was  heard  through  the  uproar,  the  moon  emerged  horn. 
-the  clouds,  and  by  its  light  Undine  became  visible  on  a  rising  ground  of  the  valley.  Sbc 
rebuked,  she  threatened  the  flood  below  her ;  the  menacing  and  tower-like  billow  vanished,, 
muttering  and  murmuring ;  the  waters  gently  flowed  away  under  the  beams  of  the  mooo  ; 
while  Undine,  like  a  hovering  white  dove,  dipped  down  from  the  knoll,  seised  the  knight  aad 
Bertalda,  and  supported  them  to  a  green  spot  of  turf  on  the  hillock,  whore,  by  her  eamcit 
efibrts,  she  soon  restored  them  and  dispelled  their  terrors.  She  then  assisted  Bertalda  to: 
the  white  palftey  on  which  she  had  herself  been  borne  to  the  valley,  and  thus  all 
returned  homeward  to  Castle  Ringstetten. 
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Aftkb,  this  last  adrenture,  they  lived  at  the  castle  undisturbed  and  in  peaceful  enjoyment. 
The  knight  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  heavenly  gofbdness  of  his  wife,  which  tbe 
had  so  beautifully  discorered  by  her  instant  pursuit,  and  by  the  rescue  she  had  effected  in  the 
Black  Valley,  where  the  power  of  K'dhlebom  again  commenced.  Undine  herself  iclt  that 
peace  and  security  which  the  mind  never  iails  to  experience  so  long  as  it  has  the  consdousoen 
of  pursuing  the  path  of  rectitude ;  and  she  had  this  additional  comfort,  that,  in  the  newly- 
awakened  love  and  regard  of  her  husband,  hope  and  joy  were  rising  upon  her  with  their 
myriad  beams  of  pr<Mnise. 

Bertalda,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  herself  grateful,  humble,  and  timid,  without  taking  to 
herself  any  merit  for  so  doing.  Whenever  Huldbrand  or  Undine  began  to  explain  to  her 
their  reason  for  covering  the  fountain,  or  tjieir  adventures  in  the  Black  Valley,  she  would 
I  earnestly  entreat  them  to  spare  her  the  recital,  since  the  fountain  had  occasioned  ber  too  moeh 
shame,  and  the  Black  Valley  too  much  terror,  to  be  made  topics  of  conversation*.  With  reapeet 
to  these,  therefore,  she  learnt  nothing  further  from  either  of  them ;  and  why  was  it  neoeHirj 
that  she  should  be  informed  ?  Peace  and  joy  had  evidently  taken  up  their  abode  at  Castle 
Ringstetten.  They  enjoyed  their  present  blessings  in  perfect  security ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
future,  they  now  imagined  it  impossible  that  life  could  produce  anything  but  pleasant  flowen 
and  fruits. 

In  this  grateful  union  of  friendship  and  affection,  winter  came  and  passed  away ;  and 
spring,  with  its  foliage  of  tender  green  and  its  heaven  of  softest  blue,  succeeded,  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  three  inmates  of  the  castle.  The  season  was  in  harmony  with  their  minds,  and 
their  minds  imparted  their  own  jhues  to  the  season.  What  wonder,  then,  that  its  storks  and 
swallows  inspired  them  also  with  a  disposition  to  travel  ?  On  a  bright  morning,  while  they 
were  taking  a  walk  down  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  Huldbrand  spoke  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  noble  stream,  how  it  continued  swelling  as  it  flowed  through  countries 
enriched  by  its  waters,  with,  what  splendour  Vienna  rose  and  sparkled  on  its  banks,  and  bow 
it  grew  lovelier  and  more  imposing  almost  the  whole  of  its  progress. 

**  It  must  be  a  glorious  privilege,  once  in  our  life,  to  trace  its  course  down  to  Vienna  1" 
Bertalda  exclaimed  with  warmth ;  but  immediately  resuming  the  humble  and  modest  demM- 
nour  she  had  recently  shown,  she  paused  and  blushed  in  silence. 

This  incident,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  was,  extremely  touching  to  Undine ;  and  with  the 
liveliest  wish  to  gratify  her  friend,  she  said, — **  Who,  then,  shall  prevent  our  taking  this  litUe 
voyage?** 

Bertalda  leaped  up  with  delight,  and  the  two  females  the  same  moment  began  tbe  work  of 
imagination,  painting  this  enchanting  trip  on  the  Danube  in  the  most  brilliant  colourb 
Huldbrand,  too,  agreed  to  .the  project  with  pleasure ;  only  be  once  whispered,  with  somethu^ 
of  alarm,  in  Undine's  ear,— 

"  But  at  that  distance  Kiihleborn  becomes  possessed  of  bis  power  again !  *"* 

'<  Let  him  come,  let  him  come,"  she  answered  with  a  laugh ;  **  I  shall  be  there,  and  he 
dares  do  none  of  his  mischief  in  my  presence.** 

Thus  was  the  last  impediment  removed ;  they  prepared  for  the  expedition,  and  soon  set 
out  upon  it  with  lively  spirits  and  the  brightest  hopes. 

But  be  not  surprined,  O  man,  if  events  continually  happen  very  different  from  what  700 
expect.  That  malicious  power  which  lies  in  ambush  for  our  destruction  delights  to  lull  its 
chosen  victims  asleep  with  sweet  songs  and  golden  delusions ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the 
messenger  of  Heaven,  sent  to  rescue  us  from  peril,  often  thunders  at  our  door  with  the  violence 
of  alarm  and  terror. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  passage  down  the  Danube,  they  were  unusually  gratified. 
The  farther  they  advanced  upon  the  waters  of  this  proud  river,  the  views  became  more  and 
nore  picturesque  and  attractive.    But  amid  scenes  otherwise  most  delicious,  and  from  wbieb 
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they  had  promised  themselyes  the  purest  delight,  the  stubborn  KiiMebom,  dropping  all  dis- 
guise, began  to  show  his  power  of  annoying  them.  He  had  few  other  means  of  doing  thi^ 
indeed,  than  by  mere  tricks  and  illusions,  for  Undine  often  rebuked  the  swelling  wares  or  the 
contrary  winds,  and  then  the  insolence  of  the  enemy  was  instantly  humbled  and  subdued ; 
but  his  attacks  were  renewed,  and  Undine*a  admonition  again  became  necessary,  so  that  the 
pleasure  of  this  little  water-party  was  completely  destroyed.  The  oars-men,  too,  were 
continually  whispering  to  one  another  in  dismay,  and  eyeing  their  three  superiors  with  distrust; 
while  even  the  servants  began  more  and  more  to  form  dismal  surmises,  and  to  watch  theii? 
master  and  mistress  with  looks  of  suspicion. 

.  Huldbrand  often  said  to  himself,  and  in  the  silence  of  his  soul,— «*  This  comes  to  pass  when 
like  marries  not  like,— when  a  man  fbrma  an  unnatural  union  with  a  female  of  the  sea.** 
£zcusing  himself,  as  most  of  us  are  so  fond  of  doing,  he  ft«quently  pursued  a  tnun  of  thought 
like  this  :— *'  I  did  not,  in  fiict,  know  that  she  war  a  maid  of  the  sea.  It  is  my  misfortune 
that  my  steps  are  haunted  and  disturbed  by  the  wild  humours  of  her  kindred,  but  it  is  not 
my  crime." 

Making  reflections  lik^  these,  he  felt  himself  in  some  measure  strengthened ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  only  the  more  entertained  a  feeling  of  ill-humour  against  Undine,  almost 
amounting  to  malevolence.  He  cast  upon'  her  glances  of  fretfnlness  and  ill-nature,  and  the 
unhappy  wife  but  too  well  understood  their  meaning.  One  day,  grieved  by  this  unkindness^ 
as  well  as  exhausted  by  her  unremitted  exertions  to  frustrate  the  artifices  of  KUhlebom,  while 
rocked  and  soothed  by  the  gentle  motion  of  the  barque,  she  toward  evening  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber.  But  hardly  had  she  closed  her  eyes  when  every  person  in  the  boat,  in  whatever 
direction  he  might  look  on  the  water,  saw  the  head  of  a  man,  beyond  imagination  frightful : 
each  head  rose  out  of  the  waves,  not  like  that  of  a  person  swimming,  but  quite  perpendicular, 
as  if  firmly  fastened  to  the  watery  mirror,  and  still  moving  on  with  the  progress  of  the  barque. 
£very  one  wished  to  show  his  companion  what  terrified  himself,  and  each  perceived  the  same 
expression  of  horror  on  the  face  of  the  other,  only  his  band  and  eye  were  directed  to  a  diffe- 
rent quatter,  as  if  to  point  where  the  monster,  half  laughing  and  lialf  threatening,  rose  oppo- 
nte  to  himself. 

When,  however,  they  wished  to  make  one  another  understand  the  sight,  and  all  cried  out 
— "  Look  there  !** — '*  No,  there  !'*  the  frightful  heads  all  became  visible  to  each,  an4  the  ^hole 
river  around  the  boat  swarmed  with  fiices  of  the  most  horrible  expression.  All  raised  a  scream 
of  terror  at  the  sight,  and  Undine  started  from  sleep.  The  moment  she  opened  her  eyes  upon 
the  mad  group,  the  deformed  visages  disappeared.  But  Huldbrand  was  made  furious  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  these  hideous  visions.  He  would  have  burst  out  in  wild  impreeationa, 
had  not  Undine,  with  the  most  submissive  air  and  in  the  gentlest  tone  of  supplication,  thus 
entreated  him  :— 

**  For  God's  sake,  my  husband,  do  not  express  displeasure  against  me  here,— we  are  on  the 
water." 

The  knight  was  silent,  and  sat  down  absorbed  in  a  profound  reverie.  Undine  whispered  in 
his  ear,— <'  Would  it  not  be  better,  my  love,  to  give  up  this  Ibolbh  voyage,  and  return  to 
Castle  Ringstetten  in  peace?** 

But  Huldbrand  murmured,  in  a  voice  expressive  of  the  embittered  state  of  his  mind,— 
<*  So  I  must  become  a  prisoner  in  my  own  castle,  and  not  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  moment  but 
while  the  fountain  is  covered  ?     Would  to  heaven  that  our  frantic  union ** 

At  these  fatal  words.  Undine  pressed  her  fidr  hand  on  his  lips  with  the  most  touching  ten- 
derness. He  said  no  more,  but,  assuming  an  air  of  composure,  pondered  on  all  that  Undine 
had  lately  warned  him  to  avoid. 

Bertalda,  meanwhile,  had  given  herself  up  to  a  crowd  of  wild  and  wandering  thoughts. 
Of  Undine's  origin  she  knew  a  good  deal,  but  not  the  whole ;  and  the  terrible  Kiiblebom 
had,  more  especially,  remained  to  her  an  awful,  and  yet,  in  every  view,  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery ;  never,  indeed,  had  she  once  heard  his  name.  Musing  upon  this  series  of  wonders,  she 
unclasped,  without  being  fully  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  a  golden  necklace,  which 
Huldbrand,  on  one  of  the  preceding  days  of  their  passage,  had  bought  for  her  of  a  travelling 
trader ;  and  she  was  now  letting  it  awing  in  sport  juat  over  the  surfiiee  of  the  stream,  while  in 
her  dreamy  mood  die  enjoyed  the  bright  refleetioii  it  threw  on  the  water^  ao  clear  beneath  the 
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of  evcniog.  Tliat  instint  «  hi»gc  liaml  iMbftd  mtdd9u\y  up  hmm  tba  .Hiimbg,  leiiad  tb* 
neckJac^  in  iu  gcMp,  and  vaiuahtti  wUb  it  bencatli  tbaflo^KL  BarUlda  •hrUked  aloud,  and  « 
■faugh  of  mockery  and  contampt  canaa  paaling  up  from  the  depth  of  tbc  rivar.* 

The  knight  oould  now  reatrain  his  wrath  no  logger.  U«  8tart«;d  upv  gaxed  ficrcrlj  npoa 
tiM  deep,  poured  forth  a  volley  of  reproaehes,  kaapad  euncs  upon  oU  who  interfered  wiib  hii 
•floonezion  or  troubled  his  life,  and  dared  them  all,  waier-^isiti  or  meroBaida,  to  come  withit 
-tlK  aweep  ef  his  swonL 

fiectalda.  meantime*  wept  for  tha  loss  of  the  ornament  so  very  doar  to  fl«r  oeart.  and  km 
were  to  Huldbrand  as  oil  poured  upon  the  flame  of  his  fury  ;  while  Uodioa  held  hm 
ovec  the  side  of  the  boat»  dipping  it  in  the  waTes,  softly  m«in^uiu^(  to  kcrsal^  and  «Iy 
tiwct  interrupting  her  strange  mysterious  whisper*  when  she  addressed  her  buahandia « 
of  entreaty  ^-^^ 

00  not  reprove  me  here,  Huldbrand ;  throw  whatev^  l>lanie  upon  others  yoo  «iB,hrt 
how  me  no  unkindness  here.     Surely  you  know  the  reason  !*'     And,  in  truth,  thniigli 
'^■a  tongue  was  trembling  with  eicess  of  passion,  he  with  a  strong  effort  kept  hinuelf  fioilt 
:aMElieiilatiog-  a  single  word  iigainst  bee 

Sha  then  brought  up  in  her  wet  band,  which  she  had  been  holding  under  the  wavaiya 
<wwl  aecklaee  of  such  czquiaile  beauty,  such  sparkling  brilliancy,  as  dassled  the  eyea  of  dL 
-mAm  beheld  it.  ^  Take  this,"  said  she,  holding  it  out  with  affectionate  sweetness  tm  Bertalda; 
^  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  make  some  amends  for  your  loss,  and  do  not  be  tronhisd 
ifiore,  poor  child.** 

Bui  the  knight  rushed  between  them,  and,  snatching  the  beautiful  ornament  out  of  Uodiae*s 
burled  it  back  into  the  flood,  and  in  a  flame  of  rage  exclaimed,—**'  So,  then,  you  have  a 
ton  with  them  for  ever  ?  In  the.  name  of  all  witohes  and  enchanters,  go  and  ri 
them  with  your  presents*  you  sorceress^  and  leave  us  human  beings  in  peace  I'* 
But  poor  Undine,,  with  a.  look  of  mute  amazement,  and  eyes  streaming  with  tearv, 
4o«  kkn^  hei  hand  still  stretched  oujt,  just  as  it  was  when  she  had  so  kindly  ofiered  her  ijeik 
aiaot  gift  to  Bertalda.  She  then  hc^n  tp  wecf  with  more  and  more  of  ionpassioned.  aqguul^ 
SLe  a  tender  child,  all  innocence  and  bitterly  grieved.  At  last  she  said  in  a  tone  of  voiec  the 
9B0«t  faint  and  affecting,^- 

^<  Alas  I  dear  friend,  all  is  over."<-^ewell  1  They  shall  do  you  jk>  harm.;  onlyicmaiB 
Mmt^  that  I  may  keep  them  from  you.  But  J,  alas  1  must  go  awajr-^I  must,  go  away  ev«t 
au  this  early  dawn  of  youth  and  bliss.     O  woe,  woe,  what  have  yon  dome  ?  O  woe^  woo  I** 

And  she  vanished  over  the  si4e  of  the  boat»  Whether  she  plunged  into  tha  stream^  flff 
vlMbher^  like  water  melting  vn\a  water,  she  flowed  away  with  it,  they  knew  no^  bar  disip- 
ycacsnce  so  much  resembled  both  uoitedf  and  neither  by  itselil  Bui  she  waa  gowglidiag 
^ow  with  the  Danube,  instantly  and  completely ;  only  little  waves  were  yet  wbiq^erti^  aid 
^ecbhing  around  the  'UoaA,  and  they  seemed  almost  distinctly  tosaj^-*"  O  wo^  wool  Ah 
jneosain  true  !     O  woe !  *' 

But  Huldbrand  in  a  passion  of  baxning  tefxs  threw  himaeU  upon  the  deok  of  the  barfM^ 
4|ul  4  deqp  swoon  soo^  wseppfd  the  wmet«hed  roan  in  a  blessed  lbq|etfnlnaes  of  aieeiy. 
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brief  period  of  our  mournii^— ought  we  to  view  it  as  a  misfortune  or  as  a  blesasing?«» 
.1  wiean  that  deep  mourning  of  the  heart  which  gushes  up  from  the  very  well-springa  of  otf 
that  mourning,  which  becomes  so  perfcct)y>one  with  the -lost  object  of  our  affeetiea, 


TUsitaie  patiage  of  Feaque  Imsm  a  sli^Df  reteubhuiee  tv  a  finer-one  in  SoaAey's  'ThalsK* 

he  drew  oilT  Abdsldsr*«  ring, 
A«4  a«0t  4t  hi  tb«  9«lf. 
A  skinny  baoA  caaae  up, 
And  caught  it  as  it  fell. 
And  peala  ofdevUish  laeghter  ebtelL  the  save.** 

The  reader,  if  he  takes  tmf  lateMst  ia  these  oohieMeacefrof  g«Dlas,may  coe^paM.  with.  < 
jMoonnt  ef  JUng  A^thai'^  4Ui^>  in  *  J^spvy's  Uanni^^Kmbum  m  hsn^  sabeii  Arthw'a 


rmt)tOTL ^ 

that  thli  dven  ceasei  to  t>€  a  lort  thln^  to  the  RorroWliig  hfcatt ;  cna  wliteh  d«^h«ft  to  Mlilv  Iftte 
whole  life  a  holy  office  dedicated  to  Che  image  of  the  depaVtefl,  ttiltil  iTe'tObimtt'thifbdtiiiA. 
ary  which  sefmratea  it  from  our  view. 

Somer  men  there  are,  indeed,  irho  haTe  'this  profound  tmderneitt  of  Kpifit,  'mfi  "irhoHbna: 
consecrate  their  affbetlons  to  the  memory  of  the  departed ;  bnt  Bfltt  their  nmtrmiiil^  tiMn^ 
into  an  emotion  of  gentle  m^ancholy,  liaving  none  of  the  intensenefts  of*  the  ftrkt  aguny^ 
'aeparation.  Other  and  foreign,  images  Intervene,  and  impress  themselves  upon  the  rtCifvd  ;  th^- 
'Mm  at'lMt  the  transitory  naMreof  cverytliing  earthly,  even  from  that  of  our  aftltftibn ;  aaft^ 
I  cannot  therefore  but  view  it  as  a  misfortune  that  the  period  of  our  tnoumlngls  VD'brieC 

The  lord  of  Ringstetten  learnt  the  truth  of  this  by  erperience;  but  whither  lib  tfenvedl' 

"kny  advantage  from  the  knowledge,  we  ^hall  discover  In  the  sei^uel  of  thift  lilitbry.    At  ftnii 

lie  could  do  nothiug  but  weep, — weep  as  bitterly  as  the  poor  amiable  tTndlne  haifl  Wlept,  Whefei' 

1m  natofaed  out  of  her  hand  that  hriWant  ornament  with  which  she  so  tleaUtlfUny  wished  tt> 

inake  amends  for  Bertalda^s  loss.     And  then  he  stretched  his  hand  out  )m  she  had  done,  antt 

wept  again  like  her  with  renewed  violence.     Vie  eherished  a  secret  hope  (hat  even  the  spriA^. 

'of  life  would  at  la&t  become  exhausted  hy  weeping ;  and  when  we  had  lieen  severely  afflicfteA^. 

has  ncrt  a  similar  thongfht  passed  througli  the  minds  of  many  of  us  with  a  painful  p1eas1llc'^ 

Bertalda  wept  with  him,  and  they  lived  together  a  long  while  at  the  castle  of  Ringstetten  in 

undisturbed  quiet,  honouring  the  memory  of  Undine,  and  having  almost  wholly  fbi>g;ottei» 

their  former  attachment. 

To  encourage  Huldbrand  in  this  conduct,  the  good  Undine,  about  this  time,  often  vlekii^ 
Ida  dreams;  she  soothed liim  with  soft  and  affectionate  caresses,  and  then  went  away  agailv, 
weeping  in  silence,  so  that  when  he  awoke,  he  sometimes  knew  not  ho#  his  cheeks  ein&e  t» 
bt  so  wet,— .whether  it  was  caused  hy  her  tears,  or  only  by  'his  own. 

But  as  time  advanced,  these  visions  became  less  frequent,  and  Che  severity  of  the  luAfflitt' 
•orrow  was  softened ;  still  he  might  never  while  he  lived,  it  may  be,  have  entertained  iMjr 
other  wiAi  than  thus  to  think  of  tJndine  In  silence,  and  to  speak  of  her  in  oonverstftion,  hmSt 
not  the  old  fisherman  arrived  unexpectedly  at  the  castle,  and  earnestly  insisted  on  Bertalda^s 
returning  with  liim,  as  bis  child.  He  bad  received  information  ot  Undlne*s  disappearance^ 
mdhe  was  not  willing  to  allow  Bertalda  to  continue  longer  at  the  castle  with  (he  unmatrWd 
imrd* 

**  For,**  said  he,  *'  whether  my  dau^iter  loves  me  or  not  is  al  presebt  what  t  tiare  net  t»- 
know ;  but  her  good  name  is  at  stake,  and  where  that  commands  or  foi^ids,  not  a  word  moee- 
need  be  said.** 

lliis  resolution  of  (he  old  fisherman,  and  the  fearful  solitude  that,  on  Bertalda's  depaiftviic-y 

'fhraatened  to  oppress  the  knight  in  every  hall  and  passage  of  the  deserted  castle,  hrought » 

eircumstance  into  distinct  consciousness,  which,  owing  to  his  sorrow  fOr  Undine,  had  of  late 

been  slumbering  and  completely  forgottcn,^^  mean  his  attachment  to  the  fair  Bertalda  ;  aa^ 

this  he  made  known  to  her  father. 

The  fisherman  had  many  objections  to  maice  to  the  proposed  marriage.  The  old  man  haci 
:lisp>ed  Undine  with  ^leeedhig  temlemess,  and  it  was  a  •dvmbtfttl  eonekision  to  his  mind.  Ami 
mm  vere  difwppeeranee  of  his  befoved  child  eoUM  be  properly  viewed  as  her  desffh.  But  were 
it«ven  granted  that  her  oorse  was  lymg  stilFimd  cold  at  the  bottom  of  the  I^imbe^  or  swept 
wway  4iy  the  current  to  <he  oeean,  etill  Bertalda  would  notibe  gnilfless  in  her  death,  and  U 
"wnld  1m  wrong  tbr  her  to  step  into  the  place  of  the  poor  bani^ied  wife.  The  ArfieitnaBi^ 
ii»wu>er,  had  feft  a  strong  regard  also  fer  l!he  knight :  thin,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  dangtMcVp. 
who  had  become  much  more  gentle  and  rcftpecVful,  as  well  as  her  tears  for  Undine,  all  exerted 
flieii  influence;  and  he  seems  to  hafve  been  forced  at  last  to  give  up  his  rehictarnce,  for  he  re^ 
inniiwd  at  the  castle  without  objeelion,  and  a  conricr  wns  sent  off  express  to  father  Heilaaauir 
•Who  in  former  and  happier  days  had  united  Undine  and  Huldbrand,  requesting  him'  to  eonw- 
tfBd  perform  the  ceremony  at  the  knight's  second  marriage. 

But  the  holy  man  hardly  read  through  the  letter  from  tl>e  lord  of  Ringstetten,  ere  he  set 
out  upon  the  Journey,  and  made  much  greater  despatch  on  his  way  to  the  cattle  than  the 
iBwaongerfrom  there  had  maide  in  reaching  him.  Whenever  his  breath  foiled  him  in  his  iiipid^ 
-progress,  or  his  old  limbs  ached  with  fatigue,  be  would  say  to  himself: 

"  Perhaps  I  may  still  be  in  season  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  i  thfiaxtkcSi. 
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wftk  and  withend  hqiy,  bdbra  I  arriTt  at  tha  end  of  my  jonraay !"  And  with  renewed  vifDur 
1m  pravad  iomnad,  burrjing  on  without  raat  or  rcpoaa^  until*  Uta  one  aTening.  ha  aatoifd 
the  ambowerad  aourt-yard  of  tha  caatla  el  Ringstattan. 

Tha  betrothed  pair  were  fitting  ann-in«ami  under  the  treat,  and  the  aged  fiahannan  in  t 
IhonghtAil  mood  lat  near  them.  The  moment  they  mw  father  Hetlmanny  tbejr  roae  with  a 
spring  of  jojf  and  premed  round  him  with  expressions  of  cordial  welcome.  But  he,  in  the 
ftwesi  worda  possible,  urged  the  bridegroom*  to  accompany  him  into  tha  castle  i  and  vImb 
Huldbrand  stood  mute  with  surprise,  and  delayed  complying  with  his  enmeat  request,  the 
pious  priest  said  to  him : 

*•  Why  do  I  then  deier  speaking,  my  Lordof  Ringstetten,  until  I  canaddrasa  joa  in  private? 
There  is  no  occasion  for  tha  delay  of  a  moment.  What  I  baye  to  say  as  muab  conacras  fier- 
talda  and  the  fisherman  as  yourself:  and  what  we  must  inetitably  bear  it  ia  best  ta  bear  as 
aoon  as  possible.  Are  you  then  so  very  certain,  knight  Huldbrand,  that  your  first  wife  is 
actually  dead?  It  hardly  appears  so  to  me.  I  will  say  nothing,  indeed,  of  the  mystsriooi 
ntuation  in  whiah  she  may  now  be  existing ;  in  truth,  I  know  nothing  of  it  with  certaiatj.  . 
But  that  she  was  a  moat  deroted  and  fiuthful  wife,  so  much  ia  beyond  all  dispute^ .  And  fcr  ' 
fimrteen  nights  past  aba  has  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  standing  at  my  bedside^  wringing  her 
tender  hands  in  angoisb,  and  imploring  me  with  deep  sighs:  *  Ah,  prerent  him,  dear  fiUlMrl 
I  am  still  liTing  1     Ah  I  saye  bis  life !    Ah  !  sara  his  soul  I' 

**  What  this  yision  of  the  night  could  mean  I  waa  at  first  unable  to  dirine ;  then  saiae 
your  messenger,  and  I  have  now  hastened  hither,  not  to  unite,  but,  as  I  hope,  to  sepsnte 
what  ought  not  to  be  joined  together.  Leaye  her,  Huldbrand !  Leave  him,  Bertalda!  He 
still  belongs  to  another ;  and  do  you  not  see  on  his  pale  cheek  the  traeea  of  that  grief 
which  the  disappearance  of  his  wile  has  produced  there  ?  That  is  not  the  look  of  a  bridc^icoDi 
and  the  spirit  breathes  the  presage  on  my  soul :  *  If  you  do  not  leave  him  you  will  never,  aertf 
be  happy.' " 

The  three  felt,  in  their  inmost  hearts,  that  (atber  Heilmann  spoke  the  truth ;  but  still  they 
affected  not  to  believe  him,  or  they  strove  rather  to  resist  their  conviction.  £ven  the  oU 
fisherman  had  become  ao  infktuated  that  he  conceived  the  marriage  to  be  now  indiq>ensable^ 
as  they  had  so  often,  during  the  time  he  had  been  with  them,  mutually  agreed  to  the  arrange- 
ment. They  all,  therefore,  with  a  determined  and  gloomy  eagerness,  struggled  against  the 
representations  and  warnings  of  the  spiritual  man,  until,  shaking  his  head  and  oppraaed 
with  sorrow,  he  finally  quitted  the  castle,  not  choosing  to  ace^t  their  oflfered  ahelter  erea 
fi>r  a  single  night,  or  indeed  so  much  as  to  taste  a  morsel  of  the  refireshment  they  broogbt 
him.  Huldbrand  persuaded  himself,  however,  that  the  priest  was  a  mere  viaiooaiy  or 
fiuutie,  and  sent  at  daybreak  to  a  ihonk  of  the  nearest  monastery,  who,  without  scruple, 
promised  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  a  few  days. 
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It  was  at  the  earliest  moment  of  dawn,  when  night  begins  fiuntly  to, brighten  into  maniflf 
twilight,  that  Huldbrand  was  lying  on  his  couch,  half  waking  and  half  sleeping; 
he  attempted  to  compose  himsdf  to  sleep  he  was  seized  with  an  undefined  terror,  that 
him  shrink  back  from  the  enjoyment,  as  if  his  slumber  were  crowded  with  speetrea.  Bat 
whenever  he  made  an  effinrt  to  rouse  himself  the  wings  of  a  swan  seemed  to  be  waving  aioaad 
him,  and  soothing  him  with  the  music  of  their  motion,  and  thus  in  a  soft  delusion  of  thai 
he  sunk  back  into  his  state  of  imperfect  repose. 

At  last,  however,  he  must  have  fidlen  perfiectly  asleep ;  for,  while  the  melody  of  the 
wings  was  murmuring  around  him,  he  seemed  to  be  lifted  by  their  regular  strokes,  aad 
to  be  wafted  fiur  away  over  land  and  sea,  and  still  tbeir  music  swelled  on  hia  ear  aiost 
sweetly.  **  The  music  of  the  swan  !  the  song  of  the  swan ! "  he  could  not  but  repeat  to  hiBk 
self  every  moment ;  "  is  it  not  a  sure  foreboding  of  death  ?  '*  Probably,  however,  it  had  jet 
another  meaning.  All  at  once  he  seemed  to  be  hovering  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A 
swan  sung  melodiously  in  his  ear  that  this  wa»  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    And  while  be  wai 

•  The  betrothed  ars  called  bride  and  bridegioom  In  Oennany. 
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lookiiig  down  upon  tlw  wsrcf  thcj  hunii  inuMfartnt  m  njML,  to  that  1m  Muld  ttt  tlnoiigh 
tbtm  %•  the  Tery  bottom. 

At  this  a  thrill  of  d«light  tfaot  through  hinit  for  ho  oonld  ttt  Undino  whtre  the  wis  sitting 
btncoth  tho  eloir  domos  of  crystal.  It  is  true  sho  was  weeping  Tery  bitterly,  and  soeh  was 
the  excess  of  her  grief  that  she  hoee  only  a  fiMnt  resemblance  to  the  bright  and  joyous  bemg 
■he  was  during  those  happy  days  they  had  lived  together  at  the  castle  of  Ringstetten,  both  on 
their  arrival  and  alUrwMd,  a  short  time  bdbre  they  act  out  upon  their  fktal  ptasige  down  the 
Danube.  The  knight  eould  not  avoid  dwelling  upon  all  this  with  deep  emotion,  but  it  does 
. Bot  appear  that  Uudine  wasaware of  hb presence. 

Kiikleborn  had  meanwhile  approaehed  her,  and  waa  about  to  leprove  her  fl>r  weeping,  when 
aha  assumed  the  boldness  of  superiority,  and  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  so  dignified  and 
.MBUBaading  that  lie  waa  wdl  nigh  terriied  and  eanfbimdad  by  it. 

<*  Although  I  too  now  dwell  here  beneath  the  waters,**  aaid  she,  *'  yet  I  hava  brought  my 
apalwHh  me.  And  therefore  I  may  well  be  allowed  to  weep,  little  as  you  may  eoneeive  the 
iMaaning  of  such  tears.  They  are  even  a  blessed  privilege^  as  everythfaig  is  aueh  a  privilege^  to 
one  inspired  with  the  true  soul,** 

He  ehook  his  head  with  disbelief  of  what  she  said,  and,  after  the  recollection  of  a  moment^ 
'.tipliad  t  **  And  yet,  niece,  you  are  subject  to  our  laws  of  the  element,  as  a  being  of  the  same 
aatura  with  omarives ;  and,  should  As  prove  uafiuthful  to  you  and  marry  again,  you  are 
.^Dbliged  to  take  away  bis  life.** 

**  He  remains  a  widower  to  this  very  hour,**  relied  Undine,  <«and  he  still  lovee  me  with 
Mit  paesloo  of  a  sorrowful  heart.** 

••  He  is,  however,  a  bridegroom  withal,**  sud  Kiihlebom,  witha  ehuekleof  scorn;  '*and 
iot  only  a  lew  days  wear  away  and  then  comes  the  priest  with  his  nuptial  blessing,  and  then 
ipn  must  go  up  and  execute  your  share  oft.  the  business,  the  death  of  the  husband  with  two 


*     **  I  hava  not  the  power,**  returned  Undine^  with  a  smile.    **  Do  you  not  remember  ?  I  havb 
aealed  up  the  fountain  securely,  not  only  against  myself,  but  all  of  the  same  race.** 

**  Still,  should  he  leave  his  castle,**  said  KUhlebom,  *<  or  should  he  once  allow  the  fountain 
ilo  be  uncovered,  what  then  ?  for  doubtless  he  thinks  there  is  no  great  murder  in  sueh  trifles." 

**  For  that  very  reason,**  said  Undine,  still  smiling  amid  her  tears,  *<  for  that  very  reason 
hm  is  this  moment  hovering  inspirit  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  dreaming  of  this  voice  of 
warning  which  our  conversation  affords  him.  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  be^  studious  in 
fdisposing  the  whole  vision.** 

That  instant  Kiililebom,  inflamed  with  rage,  looked  up  at  the  knight,  wrathftilly 
Unraatenad  him,  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  swift  as  the  passion  that  moved  him, 
■prang  up  from  beneath  the  waves.  He  seemed  to  swell  in  hb  fory  to  the  siae  of  a  whale. 
'Again  the  swans  began  to  sing,  to  wave  their  wings,  to  fly ;  the  knight  seemed  to  be  soaring 
•way  over  mountains  and  streams,  and  at  last  to  alight  at  Castle  Ringstetten,  where  he  awoke 
iqpon  his  couch. 

'  Upon  his  eouch  be  actually  did  awake,  and  his  attendant,  entering  at  the  same  moment, 
informed  him  that  fotber  Hrilmann  was  still  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  he  had 
iha  evening  before  met  with  him  in  the  forest,  where  he  was  sheltering  himself  under  a  booth 
which  he  had  formed  by  interweaving  the  branches  of  trees,  and  covering  them  with  moss  and 
Iflna  brudiwood ;  and  tiiat  to  the  question,  *'  What  he  was  doing  there,  unoe  he  had  eo  firmly 
laAised  to  perform  the  nuptial  ceremony  '  **  his  answer  was : 

'*  There  are  yet  other  ceremonies  to  perform  besides  those  at  the  altar  of  marriage ;  and 
though  I  did  not  come  to  officiate  at  the  wedding,  I  can  still  officiate  at  a  very  different 
aolemnity.  All  things  have  their  seasons,  and  for  this  we  roust  wait.  Besides,  marrying 
and  mourning  are  by  no  means  so  very  far  from  each  other,  as  every  one  not  wilfully  blinded 
ttiust  know  full  welL*' 

In  consequence  of  these  words,  and  of  his  dream,  the  knight  made  a  variety  of  reflections, 
aome  wild  and  some  not  unmixed  with  alarm.  But  a  man  is  apt  to  consider  it  very 
disagreeable  to  give  over  an  affair  which  he  has  once  settled  in  his  mind  as  certain,  and 
therefore  aU  went  on  just  according  to  the  old  arrangement. 
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eHAPTER  xvm. 

jBm/w»  l^uihU^70%  tkie  Mwnti  of  ibe  awroty  ftaiinJafc  iCaHfo  iRlifliii<lM,.lt 
.^lOinitppouMif  ^ott^irpptvieidiiga  MMivdfd  MMmbl^g*  af  iliflgli*  m4  I^TVUb  thifr,?*ot 

all  overspread  with  a  black  mouroing  crape,  -«hm)gh  nh—  ^iil—ii;  wwl  lhej«lM|[»:^pifli. 
.  4»iir4^KpeMBdlmilo  hb  wbte  ?p>MMani  tfai  a;m9okeiy4if  4he  '■luiiiiiifiiii  mi  aH  artly 

It  was  not  because  aonw  spidtaMil^MafiMMa  diitortbed  tip  ee—  cf  fciti^dljr,  |bv•il»«Mll^ 

^•t  ivto  wtt  luMir,  b»4  bein»Bwe4<gai«st  Ae  MiHiBef  mA  mmmtm  cf<r«t<B.ipirttoL    But 

'^beluHghUt  tli»£ab«r«a%  andj|tt..^ogiiesM,  we».iinBble^ib«MMib Aff€«4iii|^i^^  IJw  iJiT 

.penwwgefof  lii«#Mst<ir«s«liU  w»oti|ig,Jta^  ibt-tiii  shisf  peifenige  —Id  immo^ia^inm^ktk 

the  amiable  Undine,  so  dear  to  them  alU  .         ' 

WlMaeierra  doar  .waa  jbeavd  ilo.op«vjaH  eyas  >wMelMt«ltHil^ 
mod  if  ftlt  pma  <0Q<faMigJmJHhe j<o— rd  awtb  n—r  dtsbes.  or<the€Bp*biawr  int^mmmppXy  ^wjm 
■j9f  liifber  AMronr.^tfaan  dbc  last^  they  i^y i  ■  Aaohad  dpwn  im  aadneta  ma/k.  disapfni  nt  tnmti  ^  and 
the  flashes  of  wit  and  merriment,  which  had  been  passing  at  timwafhomo—  to  MMtiHTt^ipai^ 
>md  mm^m0ci9f6eii>f  Mt»9  9tmaiiei6AimmiAfihamn. 

The  bride  was  the  least  thoughtful  of  the  company,  anfl  rtluBctfia  tha  aaoa^  ^"9991  ^^ 
mfit^  t^  ocf mioBftl^y  louad  k'difiQiAt  i»  ridise  tbe!ls«t«lHit4M«MM;ijlfti«g«l  dMlMAdef 
^  ipUe,  «4«nBf  »  CMe»  gsrknd  and  ^WUembaasderad  j^mhbmAb,  wUe  i^aiUan-maa^yi^f  k 
i#»fHW  «t]^«id40id,  at  Abe  botlan  af  Aha  DmuOm,  ^r.aania^  imt  ¥y  Iha  afwmpt  iHa  Ap 
ocean ;  for,  ever  since  her  father  had  suggested  something  of  this  sort,  his  words 
imn4hf  aatnndilg  in  -bar  eat*  and  Aiusday,  ia naiiiimiisr,  ilyirivqaMji^libht^M 
memory  nor  jife  (wwr  their  jgHntini. 

'  i^asawf  had  aeacoely  arrinad  when  'iha  aomiianf  jrtuwad  to  thor  banaai  jMt 
Iqr  .|h»  kvifiatieafle  of  tha  hndflgroan,  aa  awddlMig  parftieB  are  aaaalMiaa  baahaa  wf,  feUk 
aawftraiaed  aolely  by  painftil  aasaaiatsona,  joyleai  BBelanciial|r,«ad  fatehadiay  of  ara.  Ser- 
talda  fated  with  berxttudeai,  and  4ha  Ju^t  ar jth  hia  aMaadaate,  totmdaaaa;  haltta» 
gB0img1iridfnn>ids#ad  bridanea,  aacfa  was  tiie  gloaaay  tanor  af  itfaia  festiasU  aoada  ao: 
to  amuse  bride  or  bridegroom  with  the  usual  pleasantry  and  froliigsawiie  gaod  hamoaa 


Bevlalda "Tifihad  to  awahealiiialitr spirit;  aha Qrdemdtbam(t»apraad.hafo^ 
90  td'}9m^,  a  psantnt  ftcim  Huldbraac^  togatiwr  wifth  rich  apfaral  aadivate  liMMt  aha  wi^ 
aeJk^  iGrom  a«¥>Qf  tbem  the  brigbitest  and  floast  biBButi£ul  tfor  bar  dieas  :ia  4he  awwiiag.  ^ 
9^m^^l»  aagerly  aeasad  Abia  oppoBtnnity  of  gsatii^ing  hath  Abair  .yaaagawatinas  aadl^thMi 
aeWes ;  and  while,  with  many  wishes  and  promises  of  happiness,  they  indulgall  /kheitf  IciaMf 
flUkiag  in  bar  p^repaacei  aad  ^edasad  bomr.  cbaamed  Aefr  w^iie  wilihaU  fibefir  #»▼•  HmftMSiA 
"W^t  to  extol  the  hapiaty  of  1A^  n«w-aianrifid  My  wiifa  ihair  laiiaUait  eWc|iiflnM>  They  htiiiii 
aiore  aiid  more  absoiibed  in  tlus  admication  and  flattery,  patal  Beflbalda  M  ^itmfim  ^irrtifff  Tiir 
laicroi^  «aHl  vitb  a  ai|^ :  -  •/ 

«  Ah,  buA  do  yoa  sea  plaialy  how  freeUad  I  am  gnvwing?  Iioofe  %mB4m  Ihe  ^mk^ii0$ 
neck."  : 

They  kieked  at  the  plaoe  and  found  thafi'efdBka  indeed*  as  4faair  fahr  avahasa Iwid aaic|;  hot 
they  eidled  tbe«i  mane  beauty-spetsy  the  fointcat  touchesaf  the  sua,  <8aeh  aa  would  only  bcighhH 
tiia  whiteness  of  bar  daliaate  ooyirfplexiaB.  Rectidda  idiaok  her  head,  and  atiU  viewed  IhfWill 
jlUamish. 

"  And  I  could  remove  them,"  she  said  at  last,  sighing.  «  But  the  castle  fouataiaia  apfaBil 
fgrni  which  I  fomicriy  used  to  have  ibat  praeioos  waiter  so  purifying  to  the  akin«  Q«  hfd  I 
thia  evening  only  a  single  £agon  of  it  I  ^ 

**  Is  thM  all  ?  *'  cried  an  alert  waitiag-aiaid,  iaugfaiag,  as  she  ^idad  out  of  the  afioitBBMnt. 

**  She  will  not  be  so  frantic,**  said  Bertalda  in  a  voice  of  in^piiry,  aad  agvaaahly  jarpris>4i 


UNDINE.  Ai 

«'  «s  to  etiiM  the  itone-eover  of  the  fonntain  to  be  taken  off  this  veiy  evening  ?  "  That  instant 
tiiey  heard  the  tread  of  men  already  passing'  along  the  conrt-yard,  and  eonid  see  tntm  the 
#indoir  where  the  damsel,  so  kindJy  officious,  was  leading  them  direetly  up  to  the  fountain, 
and  that  they  carried  lerers  and  other  instroments  on  their  shoulders. 

*<  It  is  certainly  my  will,"  said  Bertalda,  with  a  smile,  **  if  it  does  not  take  them  too  long." 
And,  charmed  #ith  the  eonyiction  that  the  teerest  hint  from  her  was  now  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish what  had  formerly  been  reffased  with  a  pamftil  reproof,  she  looked  down  upon  their 
operations  in  the  bright  moonlight  of  the  castle  court. 

i~  The  men  seised  the  enormous  stone,  as  if  they  must  exert  all  their  strength  in  raising  it ; 
tome  one  of  their  number,  indeed,  would  occasionally  sigh,  when  he  recollected  they  were 
destroying  the  work  of  their  former  beloTed  mistress.  Their  labour,  however,  was  much 
lighter  than  they  had  expected.  It  seemed  as  if  some  power  from  within  the  fountain  itself 
ifaied  them  in  rafslhg  the  stone. 

**  It  certainly  appears,*'  iaid  the  t^r&tnen  t6  one  anothta  in  attdnishment,  "as  if  the  eon. 
flMd'#at«r  weti»  be^Ue  A  Jet  or  spoutitag  foodfain.''  And  the  dto&e  rote  more  and  more,  and; 
almost  without  the  assistance  of  the  work-people,  rolled  slowly  away  upon  the  pavement  with 
i  holldw  sound.  But  an  appeariibce  from  the  opening  of  the  fountain  filled  them  with  awe, 
as  it  rose  like  a  white  column  of  wMer:  at  first  they  imagined  it  to  be  a  spouting  fountain, 
itUti!  th^y  perceived  the  rising  form  to  be  a  pale  female,  veiled  in  white.  She  wept  bitterly, 
raised  her  hands  above  her  head,  and  wrung  them  whh  anguish,  as  with  Slow  and  solemn  step 
Ae  moved  toward  the  castle.  The  servants  shrunk  back,  and  fled  from  the  fountain ;  while 
the  bride,  pale  and  motionless  with  horror,  stood  with  her  ihaidens  at  the  >i^lndow.  When 
ihe  figure  had  now  come  close  beneath  their  room,  it  looked  up  to  them  and  uttered  the  low 
Ukoanhig  of  misery,  and  Bertalda  thought  she  recognised  through  the  veil  the  pale  featured  of 
tTndlne.  Blit  the  mourning  form  passed  od  as  sad,  reluctant,^ and  lingering,  as  if  going  to  the. 
^Me  of  etecdtion.  Bertalda  streamed  to  her  maids  to  call  the  knight ;  not  one  of  them  dared 
to  stir  from  her  place ;  and  even  the  bride  herself  became  again  mute,  as  if  trembling  at  the 
iOubd  of  her  own  voice. 

While  they  continued  standing  ilt  the  window,  overpowered  with  terror  and  motionless  as 
statues,  the  mysterious  wanderer  had  entered  the  castle,  ascended  the  well-known  stairs,  and 
iMversed  the  well-known  halls,  her  tears  evet  flowing  in  silent  woe.  Alas,  with  what  different 
tiadtions  had  she  once  wandered  through  these  rooms  I 

The  knight  had,  in  the  dieantime,  dismissed  hb  attendants.  Half  undressed  and  in  deep 
Rejection,  he  was  standing  before  a  large  mirror ;  a  wax  taper  burned  dimly  beside  him.  At 
this  moment  he  beard  a  low  tapping  at  his  door,  the  least  perceptible  touch  of  a  finger. 
tTndine  had  formerly  tapped  in  this  way,  when  she  wished  to  amuse  him  with  her  endearing 
ij^rtlveness. 

*<  It  is  all  illusion !  a  mere  freak  pf  fancy  !'*  said  he  to  himself.  "  I  must  to  my  nuptial 
bid." 

"  You  must,  indeed,  but  to  a  cold  one  I"  he  heard  a  voice,  choked  with  sobs,  repeat  from 
^rithout ;  and  then  he  saw  in  the  mirror  that  the  door  of  his  room  was  slowly,  slowly  opened^ 
and  the  white  wanderer  entered,  and  gently  secyrcd  it  behind  her. 

'*  They  have  opened  the  fountain,"  said  she  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  now  I  am  here,  and  you 
most  die.** 

He  felt,  in  the  shock  and  death-pause  of  his  heart,  that  this  must,  indeed,  be  his  doom  | 
but,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he  cried :  '*  Do  not,  in  my  death  hour,  do  not  drive  me 
to  distraction  with  terror.  If  you  have  a  visage  of  horror  behind  that  veil,  do  not  Hft  it ! 
Take  my  life,  but  let  me  not  see  you.** 

"Alas!"  replied  the  wanderer,  ''will  you  not  then  look  upon  me  once  mere?  I  am  as 
beautiAil  now  as  when  you  wooed  me  on  the  peninsula !" 

«  O  would  to  God  it  were  so!'*  sighed  Huldbrand,  "and  that  I  might  cUe  by  a  kiss  ftom 
you!" 

"  Most  willingly  do  I  grant  your  wish,  my  dearest  love,"  said  she.  And  as  she  threw 
back  her  veil,  her  dear  face  met  his  view,  smiling  with  celestial  beauty.  Trembling  with  love 
and  the  awe  of  approaching  death,  the  knight  stooped  to  give  and  receive  the  embrace.    She 
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kissed  hipi  with  the  holy  kiss  of  heftyen ;  but  she  relaxed  not  her  hold,  pressing  him  more  pis« 
sionately  in  her  arms,  and  weeping  as  if  she  would  weep  away  her  soul.  Tears  rushed  into 
the  knight's  eyes,  while  a  thrill  both'  of  bliss  and  agony  shot  through  his  heart,  until  be  at 
last  expired,  sinking  soiUy  back  from  her  (air  arms,  and  resting  upon  the  pillow  of  hit  eoueh 
a  corse. 

"I  hare  wept  him  to  death  I**  said  she  to  some  domestics,  who  met  her  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  and  passing  through  the  terrified  group,  she  went  slowly  out  and  diaappeared  is 
the  fountain. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Fathik  HxiLicAKN  had  returned  to  the  castle  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  lord  of  Ringstettes 
was  made  known  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  very  hour  when  the  monk  who 
bad  married  the  unfortunate  couple  was  hurrying  from  the  door,  overcome  with  dismay  and 
horror. 

When  father  Heilmann  was  informed  of  this,  he  replied ;  *'  It  is  all  well ;  and  now  come 
the  duties  of  my  oflSce,  in  which  I  have  no  need  of  an  assistant*' 

tie  then  began  to  console  the  bride,  now  become  a  widow,  small  as  wai  the  advantage  her 
worldly  and  light-minded  spirit  derived  from  his  kindness. 

The  old  fisherman,  on  the  other  hand,  though  severely  afflicted,  was  fiir  more  resigned  ia 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  son-in-law  and  the  calamity  of  bis  daughter ;  and  while  BertaMa 
could  not  refrain  from  accusing  Undine  as  a  murderess  and  fiend-like  enchantress;  the  old  msa 
calmly  said :  **  The  event,  after  all,  could  not  have  happened  otherwise.  I  see  nothing  in  it 
but  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  could  have  his  heart  more  pierced  by  the 
death  of  Huldbrand  than  she  who  was  obliged  to  accomplish  his  doom,  the  poor  fornkts 
Undine  I" 

He  then  assisted  in  arranging  the  funeral  solemnities  as  suited  the  rank  of  the  deceased. 
The  knight  was  to  be  interred  in  a  village  churchyard,  in  whose  consecrated  ground  were  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors ;  a  place  which  they,  as  well  as  himself,  had  endowed  with  rich  privi- 
leges and  gifts.  His  shield  and  helmet  lay  upon  his  coffin,  ready  to  be  lowered  with  it  into 
the  grave,  for  lord  Huldbrand  of  kingstetten  had  died  the  last  of  his  race ;  the'  moumen 
began  their  sorrowful  march,  lifting  their  melancholy  songs  amid  the  calm  unclouded  heaven; 
iather  Heilmann  preceded  the  procession,  bearing  a  lofty  crucifix,  while  Bertalda  followed  io 
her  misery,  supported  by  her  aged  fiither. 

While  proceeding  in  this  manner,  they  suddenly  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  dark-habitsd 
mourning  females  in  the  widow's  train  a  snow-white  figure,  closely  veiled,  and  wringing  iti 
hands  in  the  wild  vehemence  of  sorrow.  Those  next  to  whom  it  moved,  seised  with  a  secret 
dread,  started  back  or  sideways ;  and  owing  to  their  movements,  the  others,  next  to  when 
the  white  stranger  now  came,  were  terrified  still  more,  so  as  to  produce  almost  a  compkts 
disarrangement  of  the  funeral  train.  Some  of  themilitary  escort  were  emboldened  to  addres 
the  figure,  and  attempt  to  remove  it  from  the  procession,  but  it  seemed  to  vanish  fr^m  under 
their  hands,  and  yet  was  immediately  seen  advancing  again,  with  slow  and  solemn  step^ 
among  the  followers  of  the  body.  At  last,  in  consequence  of  the  shrinking  away  of  the 
attendants,  it  came  close  behind  Bertalda.  It  now  moved  so  slowly,  that  the  widow  was  not 
aware  of  its  presence,  and  it  walked  meekly  on  behind,  neither  suffering  nor  creating  dis- 
turbance. 

This  continued  until  they  came  to  the  churchyard,  where  the  procession  formed  a  cirda 
round  the  open  grave.  Then  it  was  that  Bertalda  perceived  her  unbidden  companion,  and, 
prompted  half  by  anger  and  half  by  terror,  she  commanded  her  to  depart  from  the  knight^ 
place  of  final  rest.  But  the  veiled  female,  shaking  her  head  with  a  gentle  refusal,  raised  her 
hands  towards  Bertalda  in  lowly  supplication,  by  which  she  was  greatly  moved,  and  eduld 
not  but  remember  with  tears  how  Undine  had  shown  such  sweetness  of  spirit  on  the  Danube 
when  she  held  out  to  her  the  coral  necklace. 

Father  Heilmann  now  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  gave  order  for  all  to  observe  pcrftci 


UNDINE. 


stillnesSf  that  orer  the  body,  whose  mound  was  well-nigh  formed,  they  might  breathe  a  prayer 
of  silent  devotion.  Bertalda  knelt  without  speaking;  and  all  knelt,  even  the  grave-diggera. 
who  had  now  finished  their  work.  But  when  they  rose  from  thb  breathing  of  the  heart,  the 
white  stranger  has  disappeared.  On  the  spot  where  she  had  kneeled,  a  little  s]|^ng,  of  silver 
brightness,  was  gushing  out  from  the  green  turf,  and  it  kept  swelling  and  flowing  onward 
with  a  low  murmur,  till  it  dmost  encircled  the  mound  of  the  knight's  grave ;  it  then  conti*^ 
aued  its  course,  and  emptied  itself  into  a  calm  lake,  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  conaeerated 
ground.  Even  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  point  out  the  spring ;  ..and  thay 
ciannot  but  cherish  the  belief  that  it  is  the  poor  deserted  Undine  who,  in  this  imuuMr,  still 
fimdly  encircles  her  beloved  in  her  arms. 
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BOOK  I.^CH AFTER  I. 

aiTBI   AV  ACCOUKT  OT  BIS  BUTK  AITS  COaVTBT.. 

I  WAS  born  at  SegoYia ;  ray  fathtr's  imuim  wat  Ciemcnt  Paul,  a  nativa  of  tba  taaic  town :  .1 
liope  his  soul  is  in  haaTcn.  I  need  not  speak  of  his  virtues,  lor  those  are  known,  but  by  trade 
'fie  was  a  barber,  though  so  higb-nlnded  that  he  took  it  for  an  affront  to  be  eaUed  by  that 
'name,  choosing  rather  the  name  of  a  tanner  of  Jaws,  or  a  hair  cutter.  They  say  ha  came  of  a 
good  stock,  and  his  actions  showed  it.  He  was  married  to  Aldonsa  Satumo  de  Rebollo, 
"daughter  to  Octavio  de  RcboHo  CodiUo»  and  grand-diild  to  Lepido  Ziuraconte.  The  town 
fbufHy  suspected  that  she  was  of  a  Jewish  race,  though  she  strongly  urged  the  name  oi  her 
progenitors  to  prove  she  descended  from  those  three  great  men  that  formed  the  triumvirate  at 
*  Rome.  She  was  very  handsome,  and  so  fiunous,  that  all  the  ballad-rhymers  of  her  time  made 
verses  of  her,  which  were  sung  about  the  streets.  She  run  through  many  troubles  when  first 
married  and  long  after,  for  there  were  scandakms  tongues  in  the  neighbourhood  that  did  not 
stick  to  say  that  my  father  was  willing  to  wear  the  horns,  provided  they  were  tipped  with  gold. 
It  was  proved  upon  him,  that  whilst  he  was  lathering  the  beards  of  those  he  was  to  trim,  a 
small  brother  of  mine,  about  seven  years  oi  age,  rifled  their  pockets.  The  poor  child  died  ot 
a  whipping  he  had  in  the  gaoL  My  fiither  was  much  concerned  at  the  loss,  because  he  was 
-such  a  hopeful  forward  boy.  He  was  himself  a  while  in  prison  for  some  small  trifles  of  this 
nature ;  but  I  am  told  he  came  off  so  honourably,  that  at  hu  first  walking  abroad  one  went 
behind  flapping  the  flies  off  his  back,  all  the  mob  of  the  town  followed  hussaiog  and  saluting 
him  with  turnip-tops  and  rotten  oranges,  and  the  ladies  stood  at  their  windows  to  see  him  pass 
by,  for  my  fiither  ^ways  made  a  good  flgure^  either  a-fi>ot  or  a-horseback ;  I  do  not  speak  it 
ou^  of  vanity,  fiir  everybody  knows  I  am  not  guilty  of  it. 

My  mother,  good  woman,  had  her  share  of  troubles.  An  old  woman  that  bred  me,  com- 
mending her  dne  day,  amd  she  was  of  such  a  taking  behaviour,  that  she  bewitched  all  she  had 
to  do  with ;  but  they  say  she  talked  something  conoeming  her  being  too  fiimiliar  with  a  great 
he- goat,  which  had  like  to  have  brought  her  to  the  stake,  to  try  whether  she  had  anything 
of  the  nature  of  the  salamander,  and  could  live  in  Are.  ft  was  reported  that  she  had  an  excel- 
lent hand  at  soldering  cracked  female  reputations  and  disguising  of  grey  hairs.  Some  gave 
her  the  name  of  a  pleasure-broker,  others  oi  a  reconciler ;  but  the  ruder  sort,  in  course  lan- 
guage, called  her  downright  a  wicked  woman,  and  universal  money  catcher.  It  would  make 
anybody  in  love  with  her  to  see  with  what  a  pleasant  smiling  countenance  she  took  this  from 
all  persons.  I  shall  not  spend  much  time  in  relating  what  a  penitential  lifis  she  led ;  but  she 
had  a  room  into  which  nobody  went  besides  herself^  and  sometimes  I  was  admitted  on 
account  of  my  tender  innocent  years.  It  was  all  beset  with  dead  men*s  skulls,  which  she  said 
were  to  put  her  in  mind  of  mortality,  though  others  in  spite  to  her  pretended  they  were  te 
put  tricks  upon  the  living.  Her  bed  was  corded  with  halters  malefactors  had  been  hanged 
in ;  she  used  to  ray  to  me,  **  Do  you  see  these  things?  I  show  them  as  remembrances  to 
those  I  have  a  kindness  for,  that  they  may  take  heed  how  they  live  and  avoid  coming  to  that 
end,  so  that  there  may  not  be  the  least  circumstance  to  convict  them  by  " 

My  parents  had  much  bickering  about  me,  each  of  them  contending  to  have  me  brought 
up  to  their  several  trade ;  but  I,  who  from  my  infancy  had  more  gentlenuinlike  thoughts. 
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applied  myself  to  neither.  My  father  used  to  lay  to  me,  <*  My  child,  thii  butineM  of  stetlin^ 
i*  no  mechanical  trade,  but  a  liberal  art.**  Then  pausing  and  fetching  a  sigh,  he  went  ob» 
*<  There  is  no  living  in  this  world  without  stealing.  Why  do  you  think  tbe  constables  and 
other  oflScers  hate  us  as  they  do;  why  do  they  sometimes  banish,  sometimes  whip  ns  atthe 
cart*8  tail,  and  at  last  hang  us  up  like  flitches  of  bacon  (I  cannot  refrain  from  teats  when  I 
think  of  it,  for  the  good  old  man  wept  like  a  child,  remembering  how  often  they  had  flogged 
him)?  The  reason  is,  because  they  would  have  no  other  thieves  among  tbem  but  themselves 
and  their  ganc,  but  a  chi^  mt  bf^gt  9s  •oui  of  aU  daogeK  Jn  n^y  jatmi^v  d»ys  I  plied 
altogether  in  the  churches,  not  out  of  any  religious  zeal,  and  bad  been  long  ago  carted,  but  that 
I  never  told  tales  though  they  put  me  to  the  rack,  for  I  never  confessed  but  when  our  holy 
mother  the  church  commands  us.  With  this  business  and  my  trade  I  have  made  a  sluft  to 
maintain  your  mother  as  decently  as  I  could.** — **  Tou  maintain  me ! "  answered  my  mother, 
in  a  great  rage,  for  she  was  vexed  I  would  not  learn  to  be  a  wizard ;  **  it  was  I  that  nuui^ 
tained  you ;  I  brought  you  out  c^ptiwohhy  myart,'BiifllLept  you  whilst  there  with  my  moocyt 
Tou  may  thank  the  potions  I  gave  you  for  not  confessing,  and  not  your  own  courage.  Hj 
good  pots  did  the  feat,  and  were  it  not  for  fear  I  should  be  heard  in  the  streets,  I  would  tell 
.aU  tbe  story  bow  I  got  in  at  Aha  chimney,  and  bsaiight  jou  out  -at  the  4«f  of  tba  hanmt* 
Her  passion  was  S9  high  that  she  would  not  liaae.givaa  over  bare  had  boI  tfaaatsu^  of  a  p4r 
of  beads  broke,  which  were  all  deadiineii!s4eetb  sbaluyt  fiBcjffi^rata  was*  I  tald  tbaoa  m^ 
,]Msitively  1  would  apply  myself  to  virtue,  and  go  on  in  the  gpi^d  mmg.  I  liad  prapflsec^  mi 
therefore  desired  them  to  fmt  me  to  achool^  iox  Jiathii|g-vaa  to  ba  dose,  adiliout  lasding  lad 
writing.  They  appwred  of  what  I  said,  though  thegr  both  mittorad  at  it  avbUe  balMt 
then.  My  mother  fell  to  stringing  her  dead  men's  teeth,  and  my  fiUha  tneot  mway,  aa  Im 
aaid,  to  trim  one,  I  know  not  whether  be  aaeant  bu  baard  or  his  puna.  J  vaa  laft  alflM^ 
praising  God  that  he  had  given  ma  such  ingenious  paaents,  and  so  leakNia  fo  uxf  adfaagj 
Jiiei^t. 


CHAPTER  U. 

now   I   WEKT  TO   SCHOOL,   AND  WUAT  BArraNES  TO   HX   TBXaS. 

The  next  day  my  primer  was  bought  aad  my  schoolmaster  bespoke  {  I  west  to  aeboolt  and 
he  received  ma  with  a  pleasant  eouotenance,  telliqg  me  I  bad  the  looks  of  a  sharp  lad  aad 
witty.  That  ha  might  not  seam  to  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  I  took  eaea  to  laaxn  aj 
well  that  morning.  My  master  made  ma  sit  next  to  him,  and.  appointed  aoe  -a  aaoaitor 
day  because  I  came  flrst  and  went  away  last,  staying  behind  to  ran  oB«HBa'erraBda  of  aif 
mistress,  so  we  called  the  master*s  wife,  and  thus  I  gained  all  their  affections.  They  SK^aonA 
me  so  much  that  all  the  other  bqys  were  envious.  I  made  it  wy  busiaass  to  kocp  ooopaay 
with  geatlemen*s  sons,  above  all  others,  but  particularly  with  a  son  of  Doa  Alonso  CoraBai  ds 
iZuoniga.  I  used  to  eat  my  afternoon's  luncheon  with  hinL,  weat  to  his  house  evcrj  holy-dqb 
and  waited  on  him  upon  other  days.  Tbe  other  boys,  either  because  I  took  no  notise  sf 
them,  or  that  they  thought  I  aimed  too  h'^h,  were  continually  giidng  me  aiek^nannesp  tfAaA^ 
to  my  father's  trade.  Some  called  me  Mr  Scrape,  others  Mr  Tickle-beard.  One,  to  aseass 
bis  envy,  would  say  be  hated  me,  because  my  mother  had  sacked  two  little  sisters  of  bisia 
the  night ;  another,  that  my  father  had  been  sent  for  to  bis  bouse  to  ftight  away  tha  Temu^ 
for  nothing  was  safe  where  he  came*  Some,  as  I  passed  by,  cried  out,  eat-;  others, puas, 
to  signify  my  clawing  descent.  Another  would  say,  I  threw  two  rotten  oranges  at  bis 
when  she  was  carted.  Yet  for  all  thdr  back-biting,  I  praise  God,  my  shoulders  were  baosd 
pnough  to  bear  it ;  and  though  I  was  out  of  countenance,  yet  I  took  no  notice,  but  put  aS 
up,  till  one  day  a  boy  had  tbe  impudence  to  call  me  son  of  a  —— —  and  witch  ;  he  spoka  it 
so  plain  that  though  I  had  been  glad  it  had  been  better  wrapped  up,  I  took  up  a  stone  sod 
broke  his  head.  Away  I  went  running  as  fast  as  I  could  to  my  mother  to  hide  me,  telliaf 
her  all  tbe  story.  She  said,  "  It  was  very  well  done  of  yon,  and  like  yourself;  but  you  wart 
in  the  wrong  that  you  did  not  ask  him  who  told  him  so.**  Hearing  what  she  said,  and  haYinf 
always  had  aspiring  thoughts,  I  turned  to  her,  and  said,  "  Mother,  all  that  troubles  me  is^ 
that  some  of  the  standers-by  told  me  I  had  no  cause  to  be  disturbed  at  it;  and  I  did  not  adi 
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Hbtm,  vfhethtr  they  meant,  because  he  was  so  joang  that  taid  it.*'  I  prayed  her  to  teU  me 
«4iether  I  eould  have  given  bhn  the  lie  with  a  safe  conscience,  or  whether  I  was  the  troe  eea 
bf  my  fhther.  She  smiled  and  answered,  **  Gad  a  merey,  lad,  are  you  so  euaning  alfeadr? 
700*11  he  no'fcol,  you  hare  sense  enough ;  you  did  very  well  in  breaking  his  head,  tot  inch 
dungs  are  not  to  be  said,  though  never  so  true,**  This  struek  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  wias  ao 
irery  mueh  out  of  eountenanee  that  I  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  to  lay  bold  of  all  I  eould» 
end  leave  my  IhCher'ft  house.  However,  I  dissembled ;  my  fiither  went  and  cured  the  boy,  all 
was  made  up,  and  I  went  to  school  again.  My  ouster  received  me  in  an  angry  maaaer,  till 
being  told  the  oeeasion  of  the  quarrri,  bia  passion  was  assuaged,  considering  the  provocation 
i^iven  me.  Don  A)on9o  de  Zunnlga'i  sou  and  I  were  very  great  all  this  while,  because  hm 
Ikad  a  natural  afl^ctien  for  me ;  and,  besides,  lused  to  cbaage  tops  and  gigs  with  him,  if  HiBa 
erere  lietter  than  bis;  I  gave  him  -anything  I  had  to  eat,  and  never  asked  for  what  ho  had ;  I 
^ovgfat  him  pleCures,  I  taught  him  tor  wrestle,  played  at  leap  ficog  with  him,  and  was  ao 
cftliging  in  all  respeots^  that  the  ymmg  gendenum's  parents,  observing  how  food  be  was  of 
tty  company,  would  send  for  me  almost  every  day  to  diae  and  sup^  and  sometimes  to  stay  all 
iiigkt  with  him. 

It  liappened  one  day,  about  Chriatmaa,  as  we  were  going  to  school,  that  a  counsellcv,  called 
^^moio  de  Agidnre,  passed  by ;  little  Don  Diego  seeing  him,  bade  me  call  him  Pontius  Pilate^ 
ma4  ran  sway  when  I  had  done.  To  pleaaa  my  friend  I  did  so^  and  the  man  waa  so  affronted 
4Mit  that  he  scoured  after  me  as  hard  as  be  eould,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  to  stab  me ;  so 
«bat  I  was  Ibreed  to  take  sanctuary  in  my  master's  house,  crying  out  with  might  and  -witit 
The  man  was  in  as  soon  as  I.  BIy  master  saved  me,  that  he  might  not  do  me  any  im^iJifri^ 
promising  to  whip  me,  and  tras  as  good  as  his  word,  though  my  mistress,  in  consideration  of 
tiie  great  sendee  I  did  her,  intsrcedtd  for  me.  He  bid  me  untruss,  and  every  lash  he  gave  mn 
«ried, «'  Win  you  ever  eall  Fontina  Pflate  again  ?  **  I  answered,  '*  No,  sir,"  every  tinse  he  put 
ihe  question ;  and  it  was  such  a  warning  to  me,  that,  dreading  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
next  day  when  we  were  ordered  to  say  nur  prayers,  aecocdlng  to  custom,  eoniag  to  the  Belief 
«.-pray  observe  the  umoeent  eunningu^notead  of  aaying  **  he  suflRared  under  Pontius  Pilate,** 
beUeving  I  wee  never  Bsore  to  name  Pilate,  I  said,  **  be 'suffered  under  Pontius  de  Aguirre." 
•Itfy  master  burst  out  a-laugfaiag  nt  my  simplicity,  and  to  see  how  I  dreaded  the  lashing,  and, 
4end)raeiBg  me,  gave  me  a  note  under  bis  hand  to  fbrgive  the  two  first  whqppings  I  should 
deserve,  which  I  took  as  a  great  ikvour  of  ftirtpne  and  kindoeas  in  hinu 

To  be  brief,  Twelftlitide  came,  and  our  master,  to  divert  the  boys,  and  to  make  sport,  ordered 
that  there  should  be  a  king  among  us»  and  we  cast  lots  for  that  honour  among  twelve  he  had 
appointed  for  it.  I  was  the  lucky  person  it  fell  upon,  and  spoke  to  my  father  and  mother  to 
provide  me  fine  clothes.  When  the  day  came  abroad  I  wmt,  upon  a  starved,  poor  jade  of  a 
borse,  that  fell  down  upon  hie  knees  at  every  step ;  his  hack  looked  like  a  saw,  his  nedi  like  n 
earners,  btft  somewhat  longir;  his  head  like  a  pig\  only  it  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  moon* 
blind ;  all  this  plnnly  show«d  the  knavery  of  his  keeper,  who  made  him  do  penance  and  ftst, 
•eheating  bim  of  his  provender.  Urns  I  w^it  swinging  from  side  to  side,  like  a  Jointed  baby, 
vi^th  all  the  rest  of  tiie  boyv  after  me,  tricked  up  as  fine  as  so  many  puppets,  till  we  came  into 
^e  market-phice — the  very  naming  of  it  scares  me ;  and  coming  to  the  her^women*s  stalls-^ 
the  Lord  deliver  us  finom  them !-— my  horse,  being  balf>starved,  snapped  np  a  small  cabbage, 
which  no  sooner  touched  his  teeth  but  it  was  down  his  throat,  though,  by  rees<m  of  the  length 
of  his  neck,  it  came  )M>t  Into  his  stomach  till  a  long  time  after.  The  herb*  woman,  like  the 
rest  of  them,  an  impudent  jade,  set  up  the  cry ;  the  others  of  the  trade  flocked  about  her,  and 
among  them  abundbmce  of  the  scoundrels  of  the  market ;  all  these  ttW  a  pelting  the  poor  king 
with  cavrot  and  turnip-tops,  rotten  oranges,  and  all  the  offal  of  the  market.  Considering 
the  enemy's  fbrces  were  all  fbot,  and,  therefbre,  I  ought  not  to  charge  them  a-horseback,  I 
would  have  alighted,  but  my  horse  received  such  a  shot  in  the  head  that,  as  he  went  to  rear, 
bis  strength  fii^Ung  him,  we  both  came  down  into  the  kennel.  You  may  imagine  what  a  con- 
dition I, was  in.  By  thn  time  my  sAl^fects,  the  boys,  had  armed  themselves  with  stones^  and, 
isharging  the  herb-women,  broke  two  ef  their  heads.  For  my  part,  after  my  ftll  into  the 
kennel,  I  was  good  fbr  Httle,  unless '  it  wnre  to  drive  all  from  me  with  stenoh  and  nastiness* 
The  officers  coming  up,  seised  some  of  the  herb. women  and  of  the  boys,  searching  them  for 
thdr  weapons,  irhieh  they  took  mtray,  tof  sonw  had  drawn  diggin  they  won  Ibr  the  greattt 
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thoir,  and  short  swords.  They  came  to  me,  and  seeing  no  weapon  about  m^  because  I  hsd 
taken  them  off  and  put  them  into  a  house  to  be  cleaned,  with  my  hat  and  cloak,  one  of  then 
asked  me  for  my  arms ;  I  answered  in  that  filthy  condition  that  I  had  none  but  what  wot 
offensite  to  the  nose  alone. '  I  cannot  but  acquaint  you,  good  reader,  by  the  bye,  that  whoi 
they  began  to  pelt  me  with  the  rotten  oranges,  turnip- tops,  &c.,  my  hat  being  stuck  with 
feathers,  as  they  do  the  women  of  bad  character  in  Spain  when  they  cart  them,  I  landid 
they  mistook  me  for  ray  mother,  and  thought  they  threw  at  her,  as  they  had  done  semal 
times  before.  This  foolish  notion  being  got  into  my  head,  I  began  to  ery  out  **  Good  woocd^ 
though  I  wear  feathers  in  my  cap,  I  am  none  of  Aldonza  Satuma  de  Rebollo— she  is  my 
mother,"  as  if  they  could  not  perceive  that  by  my  shape  and  fiice ;  howerer,  the  fright  I  wii 
in  may  eieuse  my  ignorance,  especially  considering  the  misfortune  eamt  fo  aiiddeoly  npoB 
me.  To  return  to  the  officer ;  he  would  willingly  have  eanied  me  to  priaoa,  but  did  aat, 
because  he  could  not  find  a  clean  place  to  lay  hold  of  me,  for  I  was  all  orer  mire.  9$mm 
went  one  way  and  some  another,  and  I  went  directly  home  from  the  market  pUee,  giving  tQ 
I  met  by  the  way  a  most  infernal  perfume.  As  soon  as  I  got  home  I  told  my  fiitber  mU. 
mother  all  the  story,  who  were  in  such  a  passion  to  see  me  in  that  natty  pickle  that  tfi^ 
would  have  beaten  me.  I  excused  myself  the  best  I  could,  laying  all  the  blame  on  the 
skeleton  jade  they  had  provided  for  me  to  ride,  and  finding  nothing  would  appeaee  thinn,  kk 
the  house,  and  went  away  to  see  my  friend  Don  Diego,  whom  I  found  at  borne  witb>a 
hrokea  head,  and  his  parents  fully  resolved  for  this  reason  that  he  should  go  to  sebool  m 
more.  There  I  was  informed  that  my  stfeed,  finding  himself  lA  dbtress,  summoned  up  all  tbs 
strength  he  had  to  salute  his  enemies  with  his  heels,  but  was  so  weak,  that  he  put  out  both 
his  hips  with  the  effort,  and  lay  in  the  dirt  expiring.  Considering  that  all  the  sport  wn 
spoiled,  the  mob  alarmed,  my  parents  in  a  rage,  my  friend*s  head  broken,  and  my  horse  desd| 
I  resolved  to  go  no  more  to  school,  nor  to  my  father's  house,  but  to  stay  and  wait  upon  Don 
Diego,  or  rather  to  bear  him  company,  which  his  parents  were  well  pleased  with,  beeaost 
their  son  was  so  taken  with  me.  I  wrote  to  my  father  and  mother,  idling  them  I  bad  no 
need  to  go  to  school  any  longer,  for  though  I  could  not  write  very  well,  that  was  no  fiuilt, 
because  it  was  more  becoming  me,  who  designed  to  be  a  gentleman,  to  write  an  ill  band; 
and,  therefore,  from  that  time  I  renounced  the  achoal  to  save  them  charges,  and  their  houses 
that  they  might  have  no  trouble  with  me.  I  acquainted  them  where  and  in  wluit  post  1  was 
in,  and  that  1  should  see  them  no  more  till  they  gave  me  leave. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

BOW  I  WIVT  TO  ▲  BOABDIirO-SCHOOL  TO  WAIT   UPOV  SOV  DU60  COSOXSL. 

DoH  Alomso  resolved  to  send  his  son  to  a  boarding-school,  both  to  wean  him  firom  his  tender 
keeping  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ease  himself  of  that  care.  He  was  informed  thoe 
was  a  master  of  arts  in  Segovia,  whose  name  was  Cabra,  that  made  it  his  business  to  bresd 
«p  gentlemen's  sons ;  thither  he  sent  his,  and  me  to  wait  on  him.  The  first  Sunday  aftir 
XiCnt  we  were  brought  into  the  house  of  famine,  for  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  penury  sf 
the  place.  The  master  was  a  perfect  skeleton,  a  mere  shotten  herring,  or  like  a  long  slendtr 
cane  with  a  little  head  upon  it,  and  red  haired ;  so  that  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said  tosudi 
as  know  the  proverb,  **  That  neither  cat  nor  dog  of  that  colour  are  good.**  His  eyes  almoit 
sunk  into  his  pole,  as  if  he  had  looked  through  a  prospective  glass,  or  t^e  deep  vrindows  in  a 
linen  draper's  shop ;  his  nose  turning  up  and  somewhat  flat,  for  the  bridge  was  almost  carried 
away  with  an  inundation  of  a  cold  rheum ;  his  beard  had  lost  its  colour  for  fear  of  the  moutb, 
which  being  so  near,  seemed  to  threaten  to  eat  it  for  mere  hunger ;  his  teeth  had  many  of 
them  forsaken  him  for  want  of  employment,  or  else  were  banished  for  being  idle  livers;  his 
neck  as  long  as  a  crane's,  with  the  gullet  sticking  out  so  far,  as  if  it  bad  been  compelled  6y 
necessity  to  start  out  for  sustenance ;  his  arms  withered ;  hb  hands  like  a  bundle  of  twigi^ 
each  of  them  taken  downwards,  looking  like  a  fork,  or  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  long  slender 
legs.  He  walked  leisurely,  and  whensoever  he  happened  to  move  anything  faster,  his  bonss 
lattled  like  a  pair  of  snappers.  Hb  voice  was  weak  and  hollow,  bb  beard  bushy  and  Iffwg, 
for  he  never  trimmed,  to  save  charges,  though  he  pretended  it  was  so  odious  to  him  to  UA 
the  barber's  bands  all  over  bb  Uct,  that  he  eould  rather  die  than  endure  it.    One  of  the  boyt 
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mlwtys  cut  hii  hair.    In  fair  weather  he  wore  a  thread-bare  cap  an  inch  thick  in  grease  and 
dirt,  made  of  a  thing  that  was  once  cloth,  and  lined  in  scurf  and  dandruff.    His  cassock,  some 
Mud,  was  miraculous,  for  no  man  knew  what  colour  it  was  of;  some  seeing  no  sign  of  hair  on 
It  concluded  it  was  made  of  frogs'  skins,  others  said  it  was  a  mere  shadow,  or  a  phantom  ; 
near  at  hand  it  looked  somewhat  black,  and  at  a  distance  blueish.     He  wore  no  girdle,  cuffn, 
nor  band,  so  that  his  long  hair,  and  scanty,  short  cassock,  made  him  look  like  the  messenger 
of  death.     Each  shoe  might  have  served  ibr  an  ordinary  coffin.     As  for  his  chamber,  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  cobweb  in  it,  the  spiders  being  all  starred  to  death.  He  put  spells  upon 
the  mice,  for  fear  they  should  gnaw  some  scraps  of  bread  he  kept.     His  bed  was  on  the  fioor^ 
and  he  always  lay  upon  one  side,  for  fear  of  wearing  out  the  sheets ;  in  short,  he  was  the 
•uperlatiTe  degree  c^  avarice,  and  the  very  ne  pUtt  of  want.     Into  this  prodigy's  hands  I  fell, 
and  lived  under  him  with  Don  Diego.    The  night  we  came  in  he  showed  us  our  room,  and 
made  us  a  short  speech,  which  was  no  longer  out  of  mere  good  husbandry.    He  told  us  how 
we  were  to  behave  ourselves,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  employed  till  dinner-time ;  thither 
we  went ;  the  masters  dined  first,  and  the^servants  waited.    The  dining-room  was  as  big  as  a 
half  peck ;  five  gentlemen  eat  in  it  at  one  table.    I  looked  about  for  the  cats,  and  seeing  none, 
aaked  a  servant  who  was  an  old  stander,  and  in  his  leanness  bore  the  mark  of  the  boardmg- 
•ehbol,  how  it  came  they  had  none.    The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said,  *'  What  do  you 
talk  of  cats  ?     Pray  who  told  you  that  cats  loved  penance  and  mortification  ?     Your  fkt  sides 
riibw  you  are  a  new  comer."  This  to  me  was  the  beginning  of  sorrow,  but  I  was  worse  soared 
when  I  observed  that  all  those  who  were  before  us  in  the  house  looked  like  so  many  pictures 
of  death.    Master  Cabra  said  grace  and  sat  down,  and  they  eat  a  meal  which  had  neither 
beginning  nor  end.     They  brought  the  broth  in  wooden  dishes,  but  it  was  so  clear  that  a 
man  might  have  seen  to  the  bottom  had  it  been  ten  fathom  to  it.     I  observed  how  eagerly 
they  all  dived  down  af^er  a  poor  single  pea  that  was  in  every  dish.     Every  sip  he  gave,  Cabra 
cried,  *'  By  my  troth,  there  is  no  dainty  like  the  olla  (boiled  meat  and  broth).    Let  the  world 
say  what  it  will,  all  the  rest  is  mere  gluttony  and  extravagance.'* — "  A  curse  on  thee  !*' 
thought  I,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  a  servant  like  a  walking  ghost,  and  no  more  substantial, 
bring  in  a  dish  of  meat,  which  looked  as  if  he  had  picked  it  off  his  bones.    Among  it  was  one 
poor  stray  turnip,  at  whose  sight  the  master  said,  **  What !  have  we  turnips  to«day !    No 
partridge  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  compare  to  them.     Eat  heartily,  for  I  love  to  see  you  eat." 
He  gave  every  one  such  a  wretched  bit  of  mutton  that  I  believe  it  all  stuck  to  their  nails  and 
between  their  teeth,  so  that  no  part  of  it  ever  descended  down  into  their  stomachs.     Cabra 
looked  on  and  said,  **  Eat  heartily,  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  what  good  stomachs  you 
have."     Pray  do  but  think  what  a  comfort  this  was  for  them  that  were  pining  with  hunger. 
When  dinner  was  over,  there  remained  some  scraps  of  bread  on  the  table,  and  a  few  bits  of 
akin  and  bones  in  the  dish,  and  the  master  said,  "  Let  this  be  left  for  the  servants ;  they  must 
dine  too  -,  it  is  not  for  us  to  gormandize  all.'* — '*  A  vengeance  on  thee,  and  may  what  thou  hast 
eaten  choke  thee,  thou  wretched  miser,**  thought  I ;  *'  what  a  consternation  have  you  put 
«my  bowels  into.*'     He  gave  thanks  and  said,  **  Now  let  us  give  way  to  the  servants,  and  do 
you  go  use  some  exercise  till  two  of  the  clock,  lest  your  dinner  do  you  harm.**     I  could  no 
longer  forbear  laughing  for  my  life,  but  burst  out  into  a  loud  fit.     He  was  very  angry,  and 
bid  me  lea/n  to  behave  myself  modestly,  ripping  up  two  or  three  old  mouldy  sentences,  and 
so  went  his  way.    We  sat  down,  and  I  seeing  such  short  commons,  and  hearing  my  internals 
roar  for  provender,  being  cunning  and  stronger  than  the  rest,  clapped  both  hands  in  the  dish, 
as  others  did,  and  whipped  down  two  scraps  of  bread  out  of  three  that  were  left,  and  one 
skin.    The  others  began  to  mutter  and  make  a  noise ;  in  came  Cabra,  saying,  *<  Eat  lovingly 
together  like  brethren,  since  God  provides  for  you ,  do  not  fall  out,  for  there  is  enough  for  you 
all.'*    Tliis  said,  he  returned  to  sun  himself,  and  left  us  to  ourselves.     I  declare  it,  there  was 
one  of  these  servants,  his  name  Surre,  a  Biscayner,  who  had  so  absolutely  forgot  the  way  and 
method  of  eating,  that  he  put  a  small. bit  of  crust,  which  fell  to  his  share,  to  his  eyes  twice, 
and  knew  not  the  third  time  how  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth.     I  asked  for  drink,  the  rest,  who 
had  scarce  broke  their  fast, 'never  thinking  of  it,  and  they  gave  me  a  dish  with  some  water, 
which  I  had  no  sooner  laid  to  my  lips  but  the  sharp-gutted  lad  I  spoke  of  snatched  it  away, 
if  I  had  been  as  Tantalus,  and  that  the  flitting  river  he  stands  in  up  to  the  chini     I  got  up 
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from  the  table  in  a  most  sorrovful  maimer,  percelTing  I  waa  iff  ahouae  w&cm  tfaay  teakto 
the  stomach,  but  would  not  pennit  it  to  pledge* 

Thus  we  passed  on  till  night  Don  Diego  asked  me  bow  be  ibould  dm  to  panoada  hb 
internals  that  they  had  dined,  for  they  would  not  believe  it.  That  houaa  «••'•&  hmpilalif 
dizzy  heeds,  proceeding  from  empty  stomachs,  aa  others  are  of  surfeita.  Supper  tima  aaa^ 
Ibr  afternoonings  were  never  heard  of  there;  it. was  much  ihortet  than  the-  diimar,  aadait 
mutton,  but  a  little  roasted  goat ;  sure  the  devil  could  njBvtr  bava  oontriwd  woraa.  Oh 
starveling,  blaster  Cabra,  said,  "  It  is  very  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  «at  ligbt  sappaH^  IIhI 
the  stomach  may  not  be  overburdened ;"  and  than  he  quoted  soma  curaad  phyaioian  thaftvi^ 
long  since  gone  to  the  devil.  He  extolled  spare  diet,  alleging  that  U  piwaa 
dreams,  though  he  knew  that  in  his  bouse  it  was  impossible  to  dream  at  may  Hung  b«t( 
Our  masters  and  we  supped,  but  in  reality  none  of  as  supped.  We  wwit  to-  bo4«  and . 
Don  Diego  nor  I  could  sleep  one  wink  alithat  night;;  for  ba  lay'eoBtriviog  how  to- 
to  bis  £ither  that  he  might  remove  him,  and  I  advising  bimifio  to  do»  aad  «t  laat  I  aaid.toU^ 
**  Pray,  sir,  are  you  sure  we  are  alive  ?  for^  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  o^atron^  fitney  that  at 
were  slain  in  the  battle  with  the  herb- women,  and  are  now  souls  suffiuriof.  in  purgiatotfjb'^ 
which  case  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  your  father's  fttcfaiog  ua  away,  without  be iM 
our  souls  prayed  out  of  this  place  of  punishment.*'  Having  spent  the  whole  nigjht  ai-llil 
discourse,  we  got  a  little  nap  towards  morning  till  it  was  time  to  rise ;  alx  o'doah-  aInMb 
Cabra  called,  and  we  all  went  to  school ;  but  when  I  went  to  dress  ma,  xay  doublet  w»lw 
handfuls  tou  big,  and  my  breeches,  which  before  were  close,  now  hung  so  loo^e  aa.if  tbey  W 
been  none  of  my  own.  JMy  very  teeth  were  already  all  firred,  and  looked  aa  yellow  aa  i 
such  a  wonderful  change  ^ad  one  day  wrought.  When  we  came  to  sohoo^  I.  ww 
decline  some  nouns,  and  was  so  wonderful  hungry,  that  I  eat  half  my  worda,  ibr  want  of  ■■! 
substantial  diet.  Any  man  will  easily  believe  this,  who  does  but  hear  what  Gabial^  naa  llli 
me,  which  was,  that  at  his  first  coming  he  saw  two  great  Flanders  geldioga  brought  mtai 
house,  and  two  days  after  they  went  out  perfect  racers,  so  light,  that  the  very  ' 
carry  them  away  ;  that  he  saw  mastiff  dogs  come  in,  and  in  less  than  three  houra  tbay 
out  converted  into  greyhounds.  That  one  Lent  he  saw  abundance  of  men,  some  thnutilg 
their  heads,  some  their  feet,  and  some  their  whole  bodies  into  the  porcb,  and  tbia 
a  long  time,  very  many  people  flocking  from  all  parts  to  do  so,  and  that  he 
one  day  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  it,  Cabra  was  very  angry,  but  that  one  in  the  i 
answered,  **  Some  of  those  people  are  troubled  with  chilblains,  others  with  the  itch,  and 
with  lice,  all  which  distempers  and  vermin  died  as  soon  as  they  came  into  that  houao^  iaM 
they  never  felt  them  any  more. "  He  assured  me  this  was  very  true,  and  I,  who  waa  in  iiiishldl 
with  the  house,  believe  it,  which  I  am  fain  to  take  notice  o^  lest  what  I  aay  ffhmiMl  bl 
looked  upon  as  an  hyperbole. 

To  return  to  the  school.  He  set  us  our  lesson,  and  we  conned  it ;  and  so  wo  went  on  inthi 
same  course  of  life  I  have  here  delivered,  only  that  our  master  added  bacon  in  the  hoiling  cf 
his  pot,  because  going  abroad  one  day  he  was  told  that  to  boil  meat  without  bacon  belokaiii 
a  scandalous  race  descended  either  from  Moors  or  Jews.  For  this  reason  be  proTided  a  simB 
tin  case,  all  full  of  holes,  like  a  nutmeg  grater,  which  he  opened,  and  put  in  it  a  bit  of  baoM 
that  filled  it ;  then  shutting  the  box  close,  hung  it  with  a  string  in  the  pot,  that  some  nU 
of  it  might  come  through  the  holes,  and  the  bacon  remain  for  the  next  day.  Ajfterwafdibi 
thought  this  too  great  an  expense,  and  therefore  for  the  future  only  dipped  the  baoon  into  tfct 
pot.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  a  life  we  led  with  this  sort  of  diet  and  usage.  Don  DicflOMA 
1  were  in  such  a  miserable  condition,  that  since  we  could  find  no  relief  as  to  eatinc;  afttf  a 
month  was  expired,  we  contrived  at  least  not  to  rise  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  tbenfan 
resolved  to  pretend  we  were  sick,  but  not  feverish,  because  that  cheat  we  thonffht  would  tt 
easily  discovered.  The  head  or  tooth  ache  were  inconsiderable  distempers ;  at  laat  we  aaid  «t 
had  the  gripes,  believing  that  rather  than  be  at  a  penny  charges  our  maater  wonld  apply  10 
remedy.  The  devil  ordered  worse  than  we  expected,  for  Cabra  bad  an  old  receipt*  wUA 
descended  to  him  by  inheritance  from  his  father,  who  was  an  apothecary.  Aa  aoon  aaha  wH 
loJd  our  distemper,  be  prepared  a  giiatcr,  and  sending  for  an  old  aunt  of  hii^.  thr— miwi 
taajmus  of  age,  that  tarved  him  for  a  nutte  u^pon  occanioi^  oy^wkWax  \a  ^c«%  «Mrik  of  vi  ft 
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potion.  She  begam  wUh  Don  l>i^o )  thfb  poor  wretch  shrunk  up,  and  tbs  old  jade  being  blind, 
and  her  baad»thakiDg,  ioataad  of  giving  U  htm  inwacdiy*  let  in  fly  betwixt  his  thirt  and  his 
back  up  to  his-yery  pole;,  so- that  beeame  an  outward  oroament  which  should  have  served  for 
ft  lining  within.  Tho  youo^  man  cried  out ;  in  came  Cabra,  and  seeing  what  had  happened^, 
osdered  I  shouldi  be  served  untb,  and  tfaej  would  come  again  to  Don. Diego.     I  was  dressing 
m  jself  very  hastily,  but  alL  would  not  do,  fiir  Cabra  and  others  held  me  whilst  the  old  woman 
l^ve  it  me,  but  I,  to  re^te  her  kindness,,  returned  it  all  into  her  Cmm.    Cabra  was  in  a.rage 
with  me^  and  said; be  would  torn  me  out  of  bis  bouse^  for  he  plainly  saw  it  was  all  a  cheats 
but  I  wav  not  so  fcrtonate.     We  complained  to<  Don  Alonaoy  and  Cabra  made  him  believa. 
wm  did  it  out  of  idleness,  because  wo  would  not  mind  our  book.     Thus  all  our  hopes  and> 
eartreaties  cametonethiiig ;  our  master  took  the  old  woman  into  the  house  to  drose  the  meat 
and  look  after  the  boardeny  turning  away  bia  man,  bocause  he  spied  some  crumbs  of  bread  oa 
his-ooat  upon  »  F^ndag^  moming.  Only  6od  knows  how  we  were  plagued  with  the  old  woman» 
Sbo  was  so-  deaf  that  alio  heard  nothings  but  undemtood:  by  signs,  tbough  she  wss  half  blindt 
«Bit  such  aifr  eearlosting  prayer  that  one  day  the  string.  o€  her-  beads  bcoke  over  the  pot  as  it. 
was  boiling,  and  oov  bioth.  canie<  to  table  senetified.     Some  said  tlj^se  are  certaiiUy  black 
£lhiopian  pease,  others  cried  tbey  were,  ia  mournings  and  wondered  what  relation  of  theirs 
woe  dead.     Our  nastec  happened  to  bite  one  of  them»  and  it  pleased  God  be  broke  his  teethe 
On  Vridays.theiold  wioman  would  dress  ua  some  «ggs,  but  so  full  of  her-  reverend  grey 
fiaias,  that  they  appeared  no-  leas  aged  than  herself*     It  wasia  oommwi  practice  with  her  to 
diptha  fire  shcnrel  into  the  pot  instead  of  the  ladle,  and-  to-  servo  up  porringers  of  broth 
otiiAed  with  ooal%.venniD|  obips^  and  the.  hurds  of  flax  she  used-  to-spioi  all  which  she  threw 
in>to  flU'.upandieraai  us.     In  tbiemiaery  we  continued  till  the  next.  Lent,  at  the  -beginning; 
oA  wbich  onoiofi  omb  •companions,  fell  sidL.     Cabnift  to  save  chargest«  delayed  sending  fbr-a- 
phyaieian  till  the  patient  was  just  giving  upi  the  ghosts  and  desired'  to  prepare,  for  another. 
'woiki^  thea.hn  eaUad  a  yoong  quaek«  who  felt  hispurseand  said,  '*  Hunger  bad-  been  before 
liivit  <bkL'  pwnmntadihiin  lulling  that  man*"   They  gave  him  the  saorament,  and  the  dyiagmao^ . 
who  had  notqpokoin-feuirand  twenty,  hours,  seeing  it,  cried  out,  *'  Oh,  my  Saiviour^l  nothing 
bnt  the  seeing  off  yon  in  thii  house  oonki  have  persuaded  me  but  it  was  helL"    These- were 
faife- last  words;:  the  poet  lad  diad».  and  wee  buried  poorly,,  because  he  was  a  stranger.    This 
attack  ft  terror  into  idl  that. lived  in  the  house ;  the  dismal  story  flew  all.  about  the- town,  and 
'CaoM-at  last  to  Don  Aionso  Corona's  ears^  who,  having  no  other  son,.  b^(an  (o  beconvinoed 
oft  Cabm^  infaomanity,  apid  to  give  more  credit  to  the  words  of  twO'meroehadowS|.fbK  we  were 
no  better  at  that  timet     He  came  to  take  us  from  the  boarding-school^  and  askedfiic  us^ 
though  we  stood:  befcio  ham;  so  thalp  finding  us  iir  such  a  deplorable  condition,  he  gave  our 
l^ihch-gntmaatefTsome  bard  words.    We  were  carried,  away  in  two  chains  taking  leave  o£. 
our  famished  conqumions,  who  followed  us  as  fer  as  they  could  with  their  eyes  and  wishes^ 
lamenting  and  bearailing  as  those  do  who  remain  slaves  at  Algiers  when  theiv  other  sswoiateft 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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W«Bif>we  came  to-  Doft  AkmaoSsdiouse-  tbey  laid  us-  very  gently  into  two  bed%  fer  fear  of 
xaMling  our  bones,  they  were  aor-  bare  with:  starving ;  then,  with*  magnifying,  glasses,  they 
began  to  eeavsb  allMk>ut  onr  faeeefaron£«ye%  end  were  along  time  befere  they  could  find: 
•OBtijnine^  beaaueel  had  auff^red  most^  being  treated  like:  a  servant,  and,  ecosequently,  mino 
wnvsopeitatis^bnngBr..  Fhyneiansiwera  oaUod^  who  ordered  the  dUst  shouldbe  wiped  o£B 
•our.  moutfaa  with  ft^tajlsi  Asi£  wO'  bad  been.paintingi^  and«  indeed,  we  looked  like  the  picture! 
•cf'doath;  andtbatlw»  should*  be.  nouiiidMd  with  good  broths  and  light  soeata^  fepfearoA 
«verioading'onB'w«Bfeatoinachfc,  Who  •cam  bo- able:  to  exprees  tile  rcgoieuig!  ttteie  was  in«i|D 
«ttniaehs.the.fint  good  eesq^  tha»  we:tasted,.  apd-aftagwaidai,  when  we  eanu-to  eat  somo-fewl?? 
Ailttiiase.things.wiare-  to- them  unknown,  aoveltiask  The  doeton  gmve-oxdeiB  that.fev  nin« 
djyoiueboJy should  talk  in. our  chamber,  becanaeonr  stomachawcro  so  emfitYt tissh 
WidLioiunHh«Bc«lio in them^    Theeeand'aMh-Ukft ptnicwaihBUb-vaw^ 
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return  to  ui  in  tome  measnrc ;  but  our  jawi  were  to  taaned  tnd  ffatifollcdl  op  tbAt  tfiert  wm- 
ao  tttetching  of  them,  and  therefoxe  care  wat  taken  that  they  aboald  b»  cvocj  dbj  gently  - 
forced  out,  and,  at  it  were»  aet  upon  the  latt  with  the  bottom  of  a  pcatl*.     lo  a  lew  daja  wp, 
got  up  to  try  our  limbt,  but  ttill  we  looked  like  the  ihadowa  of  other  mtiiy  and  ao  lenn  aaL. 
pale,  at  if  we  were  lineally  deacended  from  the  fiithert  in  the  deaert.    We  apont  the  vhoUdif . 
in  praising  God  for  having  delivered  oa  out  of  the  elutehea  of  the  iBOtt  inhuniMi  OriNR^. 
and  offiered  up  our  earnett  prayert  that  no  Christian  might  ever  fall  into  that  miaanlila 
thraldom.    If  ever,  when  we  were  eating,  we  happened  to  thii^  of  the  laiactabla  bomBui^. 
school  table,  it  made  ut  to  hungry,  that  we  devoured  twice  as  much  as  at  any  other  tink.^ 
We  uted  to  tell  Don  Aloiiso  how,  when  Cabra  sat  down  to  table,  he  would  invaigh  agdb|t-/ 
gluttony,  though  he  never  knew  anything  of  it  in  his  life ;  andbe  laugbod  heartily  whea.^a 
informed  him  that  in  speaking  of  the  Commandment  **  Thoa  ahalt  not  kill,''  ha  mijiiit.. 
extend  to  partridget  and  capont,  and  tueh  other  dainties  at  never  oama  witlua  doon,  waA*m(m . 
to  killing  of  hunger,  which  be  certainly  counted  a  heinous  sin,  and  therefora  had  an  aiaiMW^ 
against  all  eating.    We  were  three  whole  months  upon  ourlrecovery,  and  at  the  and.thenobi. 
Don  Alonso  began  to  think  of  tending  hit  ton  to  Alcala,  to  finith  hia  humanity.     He  asked « 
me  whetb^  I  would  go,  and  I  thinking  I  could  never  be  far  enough  from  that  inhnaMB. 
monster  of  misery  and  famine,  ofHsTed  to  terve  hit  ton  faithfully,  at  experience  ahould  thvw*-.' 
He  provided  him  another  servant,  in  the  nature  of  a  tteward,  to  look  to  him,  and  gifaaa 
account  of  the  money  he  tent  for  hit  expentes  by  bill  upon  dne  Julian  Merluaa*     We  pnt^Bt 
our  equipage  into  a  cart  belonging  to  one  Diego  Monge.     It  consisted  of  a  saoall  bed. for jM 
master,  and  a  truckle  bed  to  run  under  it,  for  me  and  the  ateward,  whose  name  waa  Anadh^  ; 
five  quilts,  fenr  pair  of  sheets,  eight  pillows,  four  hangings,  a. trunk  of  linen,  and  other.  fimi».i 
tore  for  a  house.    We  went  ourselves  into  a  ooach  in  the  evening,  a  little  before  nightfidl*  Miftj 
about  midnight  came  to  the  ever  aceursed  lone  inn  of  Viveros.    The  innkeeper  waa  of.  Mttbrfdk^ 
race,  and  a  downright  thie^  and  all  my  life  I  never  saw  cat  and  dog  so  pceeeable  aa  Ihafc  diy^r 
He  received  us  very  lovingly,  because  he  and  the  carters  went  snacks,  for  we  tTa¥eH«d  eft^iW^J.i 
that  they  were  there  before  us.  He  came  to  the  coach  tide,  gave  me  his  hand  to  alight,  and  mU^ 
me  whether  I  wat  going  to  the  univertity ;  I  told  him  I  waa.    He  put  me  into  the  houae  whM>  i 
two  tbarpers  were,  with  tome  wenches,  a  curate  praying  by  them,  an  old  covetous  ahopkaqpsr  : 
endeavouring  to  tpare  his  tupper,  and  two  aooondrel  shabby  teholars,  contriving  how  to  ill. . 
their  stomacht  at  firee  cost.    My  matter,  as  being  the  last  comer,  and  but  a  boy.  said,  **  Taajl"  * 
lord,  get  what  you  have  in  the  house  for  me  and  two  servantt." — "  We  are  all  your  eervanti^. 
tir,*'  taid  the  tharpert,  **  and  will  wait  on  you.     Here,  landlord,  take  notice,  this  ji  nfhiem. 
will  tatisfy  you;  fetch  out  all  you  have  in  the  larder.*'     This  said,  one  of  thena  atepped  npte ; 
Don  Diego,  and  taking  off  his  cloak,  laid  it  by,  saying,  *'  Pray,  sir,  sit  down  and  rest  yea.*-^. 
This  pnfed  me  np  so  full  of  vanity  that  the  inn  wat  too  little  to  hold  me.     One  of  the 
damaelt  taid,  ^<  What  a  euriout  thaped  gentleman  it  is ;  is  he  going  to  hit  studies  ?     Are  yea. 
his  servants,  sir?  **  I,  fiincying  that  every  word  they  said  was  sincere,  answered  that  I  — »H  tkt. 
other  were  both  hit  servants.     They  asked  me  hit  name,  and  it  was  tcarce  out  of  my  wiftnfh 
before  one  of  the  scholars  went  up  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  embracing  him,  aa  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  said,  **  O  my  dear  Don  Diego,  who  would  have  thought,  ten  yeui 
ago,  to  have  seen  you  thus !  Unhappy  man !  I  am  in  such  a  condition  that  you  will  not  knar 
me.**    My  master  and  I  were  both  anuised,  and  swore  we  liad  never  seen  him  in  our  di^ 
Tlie  scholar's  companion  stared  Don  Diego  in  the  fiice,  and  said  to  hu  friend,  **  Ja  *^^  tha 
gentleman  of  whose  fother  you  told  me  so  many  stories  ?  it  is  extraordinary  fortunate  t*tat  w. 
have  met  him  and  know  him  ;  he  is  grown  very  tal^  God  bless  him.**    With  thty  |ie 
to  bless  himself,  and  seemed  to  oveijoyed,  that  any  man  would  have  thought  we  had 

brought  up  together.     Don  Diego  made  him  many  compliments,  and,  as  he  waa  as 

his  name,  out  came  the  innkeeper  and  laid  the  doth,  and  understanding  the  banter,  a^d^  JM- 
that  alone,  and  talk  of  it  afker  supper,  for  the  meat  wiU  be  cold.**  One  of  the  sharpen  itm|gi 
up  and  set  stoob  for  everybody,  and  an  arm  chair  for  Don  Diego ;  the  other  of  tbiem  b 
in  a  dish.  The  sehofaun  said,  ^  Do  you  sup,  sir;  and  whilst  they  dress  whet  tl^  houa- 
for  us  we  will  wait  on  you  at  table."— <*  God  forbid,**  answered  Don  Diego;  ^pn^^f 
asaii^  sit  down,  if  you  tdease.**  The  sharpers,  thou|^  he  did  not  speak  to  thoia^ 
ninfwf0d,  ^jnewtenUXf  goodmi  tXiviwATwi^^^.'*    "WVien  \  wa  emaa  invited .  jMid  te 
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others  invite  tbemielvef,  mj  heart  was  in  my  moutb»  and  I  dreaded  what  came  to  pau;  for 
the  scholars  laying  hold  of  the  salad,  which  was  a  good  dishful,  and  looking  upon  my  master, 
.  said,  *'It  would  be  unreasonable  that  these  ladies  should  be  left  supperless  where  a  gentlemair 
of  such  quality  is;  pray,  sir,  give  them  leave  to. take  a  bit.**  Mj  master,  like  a  true  cully, 
invited  them  to  partake.  They  sat  down,  and  between  the  scholars  and  them  there  was  but 
one  single  lettuce  of  all  the  salad  left  in  a  trice,  which  last  bit  Don  Diego  had,  and  as  the 
damned  student  gave  it  him,  he  said  "  Sir,  you  had  a  grandfather,  who  was  my  father's  uncle, 
that  dinted  at  the  sight  of  a  lettuce,  he  was  a  man  of  such  an  odd  disposition.*'  This  said, 
he  tumbled  down  a  brick  of  biread,  and  his  companion  did  the  like.  The  damsels  had  made 
a  great  hole  in  a  good  loaf;  hut  yet  the  poor  curate  eat  more  than  all  of  them  with  his  eyes 
and  wishes.  The  sharpers,  bringing  in  a  whole  side  of  kid  roasted,  and  a  dish  of  pigeons 
and  bacon  boiled,  took  their  places  at  the  table,  saying  to  the  priest,  «  Why,  fiither,  what 
makes  you  stand  there  ?  Draw  near  and  reach  a  bit,  for  Don  Diego  treats  us  all.**  No  sooner 
were  the  words  spoken  but  he  sat  down.  When  my  master  perceived  that  they  had  all 
intruded' upon  him,  heb^anto  be  much  concerned.  They  divided  the  spoil,  giving  Don 
Diego  some  few  bones  to  pick,  the  rest  the  curate  and  the  others  devoured.  The  sharper* 
said,  **  Pray,  tar,  do  not  eat  too  much  supper,  lest  it  does  you  harm  ;**  and  the  cursed  seholar 
answered, "  Besides,  sir,  you  must  begin  to  practise  to  be  abstemious,  considering  the  life  you 
are  to  lead  at  Alcala."  I  and  the  other  servant  prayed  heartily  that  God  would  put  it  into 
their  hearts  to  leave  something ;  and  when  they  had  devoured  every  bit,  and  the  curate  wat 
picking  the  bones  over  again,  one  of  the  sharpers  turned  about  and  said,  *<  God  bless  us,  we 
have  left  nothing  for  the  servants ;  come  hither,  gentlemen.  Here,  landlord,  give  them  all  the 
house  affords,  take  this  pistole  to  pay  for  it.*'  Up  started  immediately  my  master's  con- 
founded imaginary  kinsman,  I  mean  the  scholar,  saying,  **  With  your  leave,  good  sir,  I  must 
tell  you  I  fear  your  breeding  is  not  much ;  'tis  a  sign  you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  cousin  ;. 
he  will  provide  for  his  own  servants  and  for  ours  too,  if  we  had  any,  as  he  has  done  for  us." 
**  Be  not  in  a  passion,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  **  we  did  not  know  so  much  before.*'  When  I 
saw  all  this  sly  dissimulation,  I  began  to  curse  them,  and  thought  I  should  never  have  done. 
The  cloth  was  taken  away,  and  they  all  desired  Don  Diego  to  go  to  bed ;  he  would  have 
pud  for  the  supper,  and  they  answered,  **  In  the  morning  will  be  time  enough.^'  They  stayed 
awhile  chatting  together ;  my  master  asked  the  scholar  his  name,  and  he  answered  Don  some- 
thing Coronel.  The  devil  confound  the  deceitful  dog,  wheresoever  he  is.  Then  perceivings 
that  the  grij^g  shopkeeper  was  asleep,  he  said,  **  Will  you  have  a  little  sport,  sir,  to  make 
you  laugh  ?  Let  us  put  some  trick  upon  this  old  fellow,  who  has  eaten  but  one  pear  upon  the 
road,  and  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew."  The  sharpers  eried,  '*  God  a  mercy.  Master  Licentiate,  do  so ;, 
it  is  but  reason."  With  this  approbation  he  drew  near  the  poor  sleeping  old  fellow,  and 
slipped  a  wallet  firom  under  his  feet,  untied  it,  and  took  out  a  box,  all  the  company  flocking, 
about,  as  if  it  had  been  lawful  prise,  taken  in  war.  He  opened  it,  and  found  it  full  of  lozenges,, 
all  which  he  took  out,  and  supplied  their  place  with  stones,  cliips,  and  any  rubbish  and  nasti- 
Jkna  that  came  next  to  hand ;  over  thu  he  laid  about  a  dozen  of  little  glittering  stones  there 
are  among  some  fine  lime  in  Spain,  with  which  they  plaster  the  outsides  of  houses,  and  it 
glitters  in  the  sun  like  bits  of  glass.  This  done,  he  shut  up  the  box,  and  said,  **  1  have  not 
done  yet,  lor  he  has  a  leather  bottle,"  out  of  which  he  poured  all  the  wine,  only  some  little  he. 
left  in  the  bottom,  and  then  stuffed  it  up  with  tow  and  wool,  and  stopped  it.  The  scholar  put 
all  again  into  the  wallet,  and  a  great  stone  into  the  hood  of  his  travelling  coat,  and  then  be 
end  all  the  rest  went  to  bed,  to  sleep  about  an  hour,  or  little  more. 

XlThen  it  was  time  to  set  out  all  the  company  waked  and  got  up,  and  still  the  old  mam 
slept;  they  ealled  him,  and  he  could  not  get  up  for  the  weight  of  the  stone  that  was  in  hia. 
hood.  Ha  looked  to  see  what  it  was,  and  the  innkeeper  pretcfnded  to  quarrel  with  him« 
nying,  *<  Gad's  my  life,  could  you  pick  up  nothing  else  to  carry  away,  Isther,  but  thb  stone  T 
I  had  been  finely  served,  gentlemen,  if  I  had  not  discovered  it ;  I  value  it  above  an.  hundred 
crowns,  becaiise  it  ia  good  for  the  pain  in  the  stomach."  The  old  man  swore  and  banned, 
that  be  had  not  put  it  into  his  hood.  The  sharpers  reckoned  up  the  bill,  which  came  to  six 
crowns;  but  the  best  arithmetician  in  Christendom  eould  never  have  made  out  that  mut^ 
The  ioliolars  asked  what  service  they  eould  do  us  at  Alcala;  the  reckoning  was  paid«  we 
bicakftated^  and  the  old  man  took  vp  his  wallet ;  but  foe  feax "«« tVovSui  wa  'v^afit.^ft  '^aW^ 
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it,  and  80  he  might  be  obliged  to  distribute  tny,  be  untied  it  in  the  derk  tmder  bis  grtti  coit, 
and  laid  bold  of  a  bit  of  lime  well  daubed,  irhich  be  dapped  into  Mr  nmutli,  nd  gong  to 
cranch  it  with  a  tooth  and  a  half  he  bad,  was  like  to  lote  them  boffa.  He  Beg(tai  foipit  aikl 
maka  fiices,  what  with  the  pain,  and  what  with  the  loatbtome  bit  be  fad  put  iar  'hii  movA. 
We  all  went  up  to  him.  and  the  curate  among  the  fint,  and  aakec^  **  Wltet^a&led  Urn?"  B» 
began  to  cune  and  iwear,  dropped  down  the  wallet^  and  the  aeHDlar  eane  np  to  binr,  mjmg^ 
«<  Go  behind  me,  Satan ;  here  u  the  croai.*  The  other  opened  a  himiMtfi  and  woiild)pcriaide 
him<he  was  poaeaaed,.  till  at  latt  he  told  what  ailed  bim,  and  begged  thc^  tNiold  ghrv  faifli 
leave  to  wash  lus  mouth  with  some  wine  he  had  in  hit  leather  bottle.  Tbey  I«rhBii  ge^  bt 
opened  hia  bottle,  and  pouring  into  a  small  dish,  out  came  a  little  wine  so  bdry  iBid  M  if 
tow,  that  there  was  no  drinking,  or  enduring-  the  sight  of  it.  Then  the  old  imm  £ell  rivfiag 
beyond  measure^  but  seeing  all  the  company  burst  their  sides  with  huigfaing;  lie  wm  ins  tr 
grow  calm,  and  get  up  .into  the  waggon  with  the  sharpers  and  weuchee,  Tfa  edMfe  anf 
aeholars  mounted  on  asses,  and  we  went  into  the  coach.  We  wertf  seftfer  giHle  ftmB  tbdriuf 
before  they  all  began  to  banter  and  ridicule  us,  declaring  the  tridr  they  EmmI-  paif  apen  Wk 
The  innkeeper  cried,  **  Good  master  fresh«water  scholar,  a  ftw  of  these-  bnndiris  wHl  athi 
you  old  and  wise.**  Hie  cursed  scholar  said,  *<  Pray,  cousin,  the  nnt  timer  aentah  wficniC 
itches,  and  not  afterwards.**  In  short,  every  one  had  his  saying ;  Hut  we  tboaght  best  to  tribi 
no  notice,  though  God  knows  we  were  quite  out  of  countenance.  At  length  wt  gait  tof-Abitft 
and  ali^ted  at  an  inn,  where  we  spent  all  that  day,  for  we  came  in  at  nine  in  tbe  m&nSHg^ 
in  reckoning  up  the  particulars  of  our  last  supper,  bat  could  never  make  the«eo6iiiil^ 

CHAPTER  V. 

<njB  nmAvcx  rmo  Auski^,  tbs  ancsnioir  wn  Bin,  rAtmo  warn  ovn  wnmmommg  avd  wbjb 

TsicKs  mrr  rur  uro«  Ma,  as  bsuio  a  viw  comn* 

Towards  the  evening,  before  it  was  dark,  we  left  the  inn  to  go  to  th»  beMse  that  liadfaaai 
hired  for  us,  which  was  without  St  James's  gate,  in  a  court  full  of  abiindeaua  of  aahalBn; 
but  in  our  house  there  were  only  three  fiimilies  of  us^     The  owner-  or  landlord  of  it  ww  aos 
of  those  who  believe  in  God  out  of  complusance^  or  only  in  outward  8how,saab  aafboy  vak 
garly  called  Moriscoes,  because  descended  fttnn  the  Moors,  for  there  are  ■biiadinea  of  (Us 
aort  of  people,  and  of  those  that  have  great  noses,  and  cannot  endure  the  seent  of  baton.     Tft 
I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  people  of  quality,  which  are  thare  ^ety  naamees 
and  unspotted  in  blood.     The  landlord  recdved  me  witli  a  worse  countenanaa  than  if  I  had 
been  an  inquisitor ;  I  know  not  whether  he  did  it  to  make  us  respect  bim  tbanMrs^erwha*' 
ther  it  was  the  nature  of  the  beast,  for  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  Ul-natured  wboairof 
stich  bad  principles.     We  brought  in  our  goods,  made  the  beds,  and  rested  that  nS^tw  When 
it  was  day,  all  the  scholars  in  the  house  came  in  their  shirts  to  demand  entmaeft  m&aij  of 
my  master.     He  being  sn  utter  stranger  to  that  aflFkir,  asked  me  what  it  wai-tlley  wmddbs 
at;  whilst  I  at  the  same  time,  for  foar  of  what  might  happen,  thrust  myself  batwcta  Pf 
quilts,  with  only  half  my  head  out,  like  a  tortoise.  They  demanded  a  coupla  of  etmratt  vfciik 
were  given  them,  and  they  set  up  an  infomalcry,  singing,  Tiong  live  onr  ootn^aniea,  sad 
let  him  be  admitted  into  our  friendship;  let  him  erijoy  all  the  privileges  of  ir4k«eaian»  andbs 
allowed  to  have  the  itch,  to  be  greasy,  and  hungry  as  we  are."    Tins  8aid^-.^y  obssrt 
the  privileges— they  all  tumbled  down  the  sUirs ;  we  dressed  ourselves  and  set  out  for  tfat 
schools.     My  master  was  conducted  by  some  collegians,  bis  fother*s  friends,  and  so  took  Ui 
place  in  the  school ;  but  I  being  to  go  to  another  place,  went  all  alone,  and  begatt  to  qoake 
for  fear.     I  had  scarce  set  my  foot  into  the  great  court  before  they  all  fteed  me;  and  bsgaa 
tb  cry,  a  noi^ce.     The  better  to  colour  the  matter  I  fell  a-lau^ing,  as  if  I  had  not  iigaidcd 
i^;  but  it  availed  me  not,  for  eight  or  nine  of  them  standing  about  me  began  to  griaaad 
laugh  out  I  blushed ;  would  to  God  I  had  not,  for  immediately  one  that  was  next' ma  ehppcd' 
liis  hand  to  his  nose,  and  stepping  aside,  said,  «  This  Lasarus  is  not  raised  fttmi  the  deed,  bt 
stinks  so.  »•    Then  they  all  stood  off,  stopping*  their  noses.    I,  thinking^  ttr  eseqia  thlir  wif 
held  my  nose  too,  and  said,  «•  You  are  in  the  right,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  grMt'ttifilt/'    Her 
dl  burst  out  a-Uugbing,  and  getting  forther  off,  gathered  about  an  bundled  ttraiig:    JUf 
b^guk  tp  hawk  and  giire  th«  alarm  with  thtihrthnNits,  and  by  their  cOi^lGiyB  iMtdyialivatfti 
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Mittttiii|(  of  Ihtlr  monthi,  I  pwteiTtd  they  were  preperiiig  a  Tolley  of  glandoxf  for  mo.  By . 
thii  time  e  bmvay  bumipikiii  eehoUur,  who  had  got  a  oold,  laluied  me  with  e  dreadful  oii% 
aaying,  **  Thue  I  begin."  Seeing  nyeclf  beyond  all  hope  of  redreti^  I  oried  out,  « I  vow  ta 
God  youfhall .— *'*  I  vould  hare  tpoke  out  the  rest,  but  there  fcil  such  a  loathsome  shower 
upon  me,  that  I  eould  not  utter  a  word  bmm*  I  had  eotered  my  face  with  my  oloak*  and 
etood  Bttoh  a  fiiir  mark  that  they  all  shot  at  me»  and  no  doubt  but  it  was  worth  while  to  seo 
bow  they  took  their  aim.  By  thb  time  I  wae  daubed  all  oter  from  head  to  loot ;  but  a  sly 
dog>  observing  that  I  was  eovered*  and  had  nothing  on  my  ^mo,  oame  running  towards  me^ 
erying  out,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  passion,  **  Enough,  do  not  murdac  him.*'  I,  thinking  by 
their  usage  that  they  had  really  designed  it,  unoovered  myself  to  see  how  the  case  stood^  an4 
that  very  moment  the  villain,  who  made  all  that  noise,  shot  a  glaoder  just  betwixt  my  two 
^ree.  Consider  what  an  anguiah  I  was  in  t  the  hell-hounds  gave  such  a  shout,  that  it  quito 
•roaetd  me  j  and  I  eoneluded,  from  their  oleansin^  of  tlieir  stomaohs  upon  me,  that  to  save 
the  eharge  of  apothecaries  and  doctora,  they  took  the  advantage  of  new  comets  to  purge  them* 
•elvea.  After  all  this,  they  would  have  neeked  me  ae  they  do  rabbits  to  kill  them ;  but  them 
was  no  touching  me  without  carrying  off  some  part  of  their  loathsome  bounty,  which  hung 
all  about  my  wretched  oloak»  then  torned  grey  with  filth,  though  it  came  in  black.  They, 
left  me  looking  all  over  like  an  old  man*s  spitting  sheet.  I  went  home,  though  I  scarce  knew 
|he  way,  and  it  wae  good  luck  that  this  happened  in  the  morning,  for  I  met  but  two  or  three 
boys,  who,  I  believe,  were  good-natured,  for  they  only  threw  half  a  dozen  dirty  clouts  at  ma 
and  went  their  ways.  I  got  into  the  house,  and  the  Moorish  landlord  seeing  me,  fell  a 
laughing,  and  made  show  as  if  he  would  have  spit  upon  me,  which  I  dreading,  cried  out> 
**  Hold,  landlord,  for  I  am  not  the  picture  of  Christ.**  Would  to  God  I  never  said  it,  for  he 
laid  me  on  several  pounds  with  the  weighte  he  had  in  his  hand.  Having  got  this  good  help> 
besides  all  the  rest,  though  half  revenged,  I  went  up,  and  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  find 
out  where  to  take  hold  of  my  cloak  or  cassock.  At  Isat  I  took  them  off,  hanged  them  up  in 
n  gallery,  and  laid  me  down  upon  the  bed. 

My  master  coming  in  found  me  asleep,  and  not  knowing  of  my  loathsome  disaster,  waa  io 
n  passion,  and  foil  tugging  me  by  the  hair  so  fUriously,  that  had  I  jiot  waked  immediately  he 
bad  made  me  bald  before  my  tiine.  I  started  up,  erying  out  and  complaining,  and  be^  still 
more  pessionate,  seid,  "  Is  this  the  service  I  am  to  aspect  from  you,  Paul  ?  I  must  turn  a 
new  card.*'  This  went  to  my  heart,  and  I  ancwered,  **  Tou  are  a  great  comfort  to  me,  sir, 
in  my  afflictions ;  do  but  see  what  a  condition  that  cloak  and  cassock  are  in,  which  have 
aerved  for  handkerehiefo  to  the  filthiest  noses,  and  spitting  sheets  to  the  foulest  throats  that 
ever  poisoned  clean  Unen.'*  Thb  said,  I  foil  a-weeping,  which  he  perceiving,  believed  me^ 
looked  for  the  cassock,  and  seeing  it,  took  pity  on  me,  and  said,  '*  Paul,  look  out  sharp,  and 
take  care  of *- yourself,  for  you  have  no  fother  or  mother  to  take  your  part  here.*'  I  told  him 
all  that  had  befollen  me^  and  he  ordered  me  to  strip  and  go  to  my  chamber,  where  four 
eervants  of  the  other  lodgers  in  the  house  lay.  I  went  to  bed  and  slept,  and  bs^g  refreshed 
with  that  and  a  good  supper,  I  found  myself  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  me.  But 
when  misfortunes  begin  to  foil,  there  is  such  a  series  of  them  linked  together,  as  if  they  would 
never  have  an  end.  The  other  servants  came  to  bed,  who  all  saluted  and  asked  me,  **  Whether 
I  was  sick,  and  what  made  me  so  soon  a-bed  ?**  I  told  them  the  whole  story,  and  immediately, 
as  if  they  had  been  innocence  itself,  they  began  to  bless  themselves,  and  said,  *'  Was  there 
ever  such  wickedness  acted  ?  This  would  not  be  tolerated  among  infidels.'*  Another  cried, 
<<  The  proctors  are  in  the  fault,  that  they  do  not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  Shall  you  know  them 
again?"  I  answered,  **  I  should  not;"  and  thanked  them  for  the  kindness  they  seemed  to 
ahow  me.  This  discourse  held  till  they  stripped,  went  to  bed,  put  out  the  candle,  and  I  fell 
asleep,  as  if  I  had  been  with  my  mother  and  brothers.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  believe^ 
when  one  of  them  waked  me,  roering  out  in  dismal  manner,  **  Help  1  help  I  they  kill  me  t 
Thieves  1"  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  noise  in  his  bed  of  talking,  and  lashes.  I  held  up 
my  head,  and  said,  *<  What  is  the  matter  there  ?"  Aa  soon  as  ever  I  uncovered  myself^  they 
laid  me  on  the  baek  with  a  mighty  cat-of-nine- tails.  I  cried  out,  and  would  have  got  up  i  the 
other  complained  as  much  as  I,  but  they  only  flogged  me.  I  called  out  to  God  for  vengeanoe^ 
but  the  lashes  foil  so  thick  upon  me^  they  having  pulled  all  the  clothee  off  me,  that  I  had  no 
other  filiiiie  but  to  creqKunder  the  bed.    I  did  so,  and  immediately  the  other  three,  who 
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teemed  to  sleep,  began  all  to  roar  out,  and  I  hearing  th^  laahet  still,  ooodiided  that  i 
stranger  scourged  us  all.     At  length  the  lashes  ceased,  and  all  four  of  them  got  up,  cryiag 
out  amain,  **  It  is  a  great  TiUany,  and  not  to  be  endured."    Still  I  lay  under  my  bed,  vhtning 
like  a  dog  that  is  pinched  in  a  door,  and  shrinking  mjsdf  all  up,  as  if  I  bad  been  diiva 
together  by  the  cramp.     The  others  made  as  if  they  had  shut  the  door ;  then  I  crept  out,  get 
into  my  bed  again,  and  asking  whether  any.  of  them  was  hart,  they  all  eomplatned  bitterly; 
I  lay  down,  covered  myself  up  warm,  and  fell  asleep  again ;  and  happening  to  tumble  aboot' 
in  my  sleep,  when  I  waked  I  found  myself  all  daubed  up  to  my  very  neek.    They  all  got  up, 
and  I  pleaded  the  flogging  for  an  excuse  to  lie  in  bed.    Being  left  alone,  I  lay  and  eoasiderad 
that  what  I  had  endured  in  one  day  at  Aleala  was  worse  than  all  my  sufferings  under  Cilin 
at  the  boarding-school.  At  noon  I  dressed  me,  cleaned  my  cloak  and  cassock  the  best  I  ceoU, 
washing  it  like  an  old  clout,  and  waited  for  my  master,  who,  when  became,  asked  me  bow 
I  did.    All  the  fiimily  dined,  and  so  did  I,  though  I  eat  but  little,  haying  but  an  indiifinRiit 
stomach  at  ihat  time,  and  after  dinner  we  all  met  to  chat  in  an  opea  gallery.     The  oUmt 
servants,  when  they  had  sufficiently  bantered  me,  discovered  the  trick  they  had  put  upon  bm^ 
and  laughed  heartily ;  I  was  worse  out  of  countenance  than  before,  and  said  to  myself,  **  Look 
out  sharp,  Paul ;  stand  upon  your  guard."    I  resolved  to  begin  a  new  course  of  life;  w» 
were  all  made  friends,  and  from  that  day  forward  lived  as  lovingly  in  the  house  together  si 
if  we  had  been  all  one  mother's  children,  and  no  man  disturbed  me  any  more  at  the  sdiooii 
or  public  places. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OV  TRB  VnCKlD   OLD  HODSICURa,   AMD  TBS   mST  KMAVISH   PBANKS  I   PLATSD   AT  ALCAUU 

'*  WaxN  you  are  at  Rome  do  as  they  do  at  Rome,"  says  the  proverb,  and  it  is  well  ssii 
I  took  it  so  seriously  into  consideration  that  I  fully  resolved  to  play  the  knave  among  knavei^ 
and  to  outdo  them  all  if  possible.  I  know  not  whether  I  succeeded  as  I  designed,  but  I  sb 
sure  I  used  alt  my  endeavours.  In  the  first  place  I  made  a  law  that  it  should  be  no  less  tbsa 
death  for  any  pigs  to  come  into  our  house,  or  for  any  of  our  old  housekeeper's  chickens  to  vat 
out  of  the  yard  into  our  room.  It  happened  one  day  that  two  of  the  cleverest  porkers  that  eisr 
my  eyes  beheld  slipped  into  our  dominions ;  I  was  then  at  play  with  the  other  servsnts,  and 
hearing  them  grunt,  said  to  one  of  my  companions,  -  '**  Go  see  who  it  is  that  grunts  in  oar 
house.'*  He  went  and  brought  word  they  were  two  swine.  No  sooner  had  I  heard  these  words 
but  I  went  out  in  a  passion,  saying  **  It  was  a  great  deal  of  impudence  in  them  to  grunt  ia 
other  people's  houses."  Then  clapping  the  door  to,  in  the  same  heat  of  blood  I  run  my  swoid 
into  the  throats  of  them  both,  and  then  we  cut  off^  their  heads.  To  prevent  their  cry  beinf 
heard  abroad,  we  all  set  up  our  throats  roaring  as  loud  as  possibly  we  could,  as  if  we  had  been 
singing,  and  so  they  gave  up  the  ghosts  among  us.  We  paunched  them,  saved  the  blood, 
and,  by  the  help  of  our  straw  beds,  half  singed  them  in  the  yard,  so  that  when  our  masters  esflW 
heme  all  was  over,  though  after  an  indifferent  manner ;  only  the  puddings  were  not  yet 
made,  which  was  not  for  want  of  expedition,  for  we  had  only  half  cleaned  them.  Don  Di^ 
and  our  steward  were  told  the  story,  and  flew  into  such  a  passion  against  me,  that  the  other 
lodgers,  who  were  ready  to  burst  with  laughing,  thought  fit  to  take  my  part.  Don  Diego 
asked  me  what  I  could  say  for  myself  if  the  thing  should  be  found  out,  and  I  should  be  taken 
up  for  it  I  answered  I  would  plead  hunger,  which  is  the  common  sanctuary  of  all  scholan, 
and  if  that  was  not  enough,  I  would  urge  that,  seeing  them  come  into  the  house  without 
knocking,  as  if  they  had  been  at  home,  I  thought  they  had  been  our  own.  They  all  laughed 
at  my  pleas,  and  Don  Diego  said,  «  By  my  troth,  Paul,  you  begin  to  understand  your  trade." 
It  was  very  well  worth  observing  the  difference  between  my  master  and  me,  he  so  sober  sad 
religious,  and  I  so  arch  and  knavish,  so  that  the  one  was  a  foil  to  the  other,  and  served  to  set 
off"  either  bis  virtue  or  vice.  Our  old  housekeeper  was  pleased  to  the  very  heart,  forwt 
both  played  our  parts,  and  had  conspired  against  the  larder.  I  was  caterer,  and  a  mere  Judas 
in  my  employment,  and  ever  since  have  retained  an  inclination  to  nimming  and  stealing. 
The  'meat  always  wasted  in  the  old  jade's  keeping,  and  she  never  dressed  wether  mutton 
when  she  could  get  ewe  or  goat ;  besides,  she  picked  the  bones  off*  the  flesh  before  she  boiled 
tbem  90  that  the  dishes  served  up,  looked  as  if  the  cattle  had  died  of  a  consumption,  and  tbe 
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lirotb  was  so  clear  that,  had  it  been  eonsolidated,  it  might  haTe  passedtfor  crystal.;  only  now 
and  then  for  change,  that  the  soup  might  look  a  little  fat,  she  clapped  in  a  few  candl9  ends* 
'When  Twas  by,  she  would  say  to  my  master,  **  In  troth,  sir,  Paul  is  the  best  servant  in 
Spain,  bating  his  unluckiness ;  but  that  may  well  enough  be  borne  with,  because  he  is  honest. 
He  buys  the  best  the  market  affords;*'  I  gave  the  same  character  to  her,  and  so  we  put  upon 
the  whole  house.  If  there  was  any  store  of  coals,  bacon,  or  oil  laid  in,  we  stole  half  of  it, 
and  some  while  after  would  say,  **  Pray,  gentlemen,  retrench  your  expenses  a  Jittle,  for  if  you 
go  on  at  this  rate,  you  had  need  have  a  mint  of  money.  The  coals  or  the  oil  is  spent,  but 
Ao  wonder  at  the  rate  that  you  use  it.  You  bad  best  order  more  to  be  brought  in,  sir ;  give 
Paul  the  money,  and  you  will  have  a  bettei'aceoont  of  it.*'  Money  was  accordingly  given 
me,  and  we  sold  them  the  other  half  we  had  stolen,  and  half  of  what  we  bought,  and  that  was 
ill  full.  s 

If  ever  I  happened  to  buy  anything  in  the  market  at  the  real  value,*  then  the  old  house- 
keeper and  I  would  pretend  to  ftill  out  and  quarrel,  and  she  seeming  to  be  in  a  passion,  would 
say,  **  Do  not  tell  me,  Paul,  that  this  is  a  pennyworth  of  salad.**  Then  I  would  seem  to 
cry,  and  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  went  to  complain  to  my  master,  and  persuaded  him  to 
send  the  steward  to  inquire,  that  the  old  woman  might  be  convinced,  who  still  scolded  on  de- 
signedly* The  steward  went  and  found  as  I  said,  by  which  means  both  master  and  steward 
were  imposed  upon,  and  had  the  better  opinion  of  me  for  my  honesty,  and  of  the  house-keeper 
lor  her  care.  Don  Diego  being  thus  fixed  in  Ms  good  opinion  of  me,  used  to  say  to  her, 
<*  Would  to  God  Paul  were  otherwise  as  virtuous  as  he  is  honest ;  I  see  plainly  he  is  as  trusty 
as  you  represent  him.**  Thus  we  held  them  in  ignorance,  and  sucked  them  like  horse- leeches. 
•  I  do  not  at'all  doubt,  reader,  but  you  wonder  how  mucll  we  might  cheat  them  of  at  the  year's 
end ;  the  sum  was  certainly  considerable,  yet  I  suppose  we  were  not  obliged  to  make  restitu- 
tion, for  the  old  woman  ne'ter  missed  going  to  church  daily,  yet  I  never  saw  any  disposition 
in  her  to  restore  the  least  part,  nor  did  I  perceive  any  scruple  of  conscience  she  made  .of  it, 
though  she  was  so  great  a  saint.  She  always  wore  a  pair  of  beads  about  her  neck,  so  big  that 
tbe  wood  of  them  might  have  served  to  roast  a  sirloin  of  beef.-  It  was  all  hung  with  crosses, 
medals,  pictures,  and  other  trinkets,  on  all  which  she  said  she  prayed  every  night  for  her  bene- 
feetors*  She  had  a  catalogue  of  an  hundred  and  odd  saints  that  were  hef  patrons,  and  in  truth 
she  had  need  of  no  less  help  to  bear  hereout  of  all  her  wickedness.  Her  chamber  was  over  my 
master's,  where  she  was  longer  at  prayers  than  a  fanatical  preacher  is  in  his  sermon ;  and  all  in 
Latin,  such  as  it  was,  for  neither  mortals  on  ea^th  nor  angels  in  heaven  could  understand  it, 
which  she  did  to  appear  the  morc.innoccnt  and  simple ;  but  we  were  ready  to  split  our  sides 
with  laughing.  Besides  these,  she.'had  many  other  excellent  qualifications,  for  she  was  an 
extraordinary  messenger  of  Icye,  and  contriver  of  pleasure,  which  is  the  same  as'a  bad  woman ; 
but  her  excuse  to  me  was,  that  it  came  to  her  by  descent,  as  the  kings  of  France  had  the  gift 
•f  curing  the  king's-evil.  You  will  imagine  perhaps  that  we  always  lived  in  unity,  but  who 
does  not  know  that  the  two  f>est  friends,  if  they  are  covetous  and  live  together,  will  endeavour 
to  cheat  one  another?  and  I  took  care  to  let  slip  no  opportunity, 

The  old  woman  kept  hens  in  the  yard,  and  had  about  a  dozen  or  fourteen  welUgrown 
chickens,  which  made  my  teeth  water  to  be  at  them,  for  they  were  fit  to  be  served  up  to  any 
gentleman's  table.  It  happened  one  day,  that  she  going  to  feed  them,  as  the  common  custom 
is  in  Spain,  called  them  together,  crying  pio,  pio,  pio.  This  she  repeated  very  often,  and  I, 
being  upon  the  catch,  cried  out  as  loud' as  she,  "  As  God  shall  save  me,  nurse,  I  wish  I  had  seen 
you  kill  a  man,  or  clip  and  coin,  for  then  I  might  have  kept  your  counsel,  rather  than  do  as 
you  have  done,  and  now  I  must  be  forced  to  discover  it.  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us 
both.** 

She  seeing  me  act  all  that  concern  and  disorder,  was  somewhat  startled,  and  said^  "  Why, 
what  have  I  done,  Paul  ?  If  you  are  in  jest,  do  not  perplex  me  any  longer." 

<*  What  do  you  mean  by  jesting?"  said  I;  **a  curse  on  itt  I  cannot  possibly  avoid  giving 
information  to  the  Inquisition,  else  I  shall  be  excommunicated." 

**  The  Inquisition,**  quoth  she,  trembling  like  a  leaf  on  m  tree ;  **  why,  have  I  committed 
aoy  crime  against  religion  ?** 

^  Wby»  there's  tbeoasey"  answered  I ;  "^on't  you  think  to  dally  with  the  Inquisitors ;  yoa 
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had  better  own  you  irere  io  the  vroog,  that  you  spoke  like  a  fool,  eat  your  wordi»  end  let 
deny  the  bleJil>hemy  and  inerereDce.** 

She  replied  in  a  great  oomtemetion,  *'  But  tell  me#  Paa1|  wiU  they  puniah  me  if  1  reeant?*^ 

"  No/'  said  I,  **  for  then  they  will  only  absoWe  you.** 

"  Then  I  recant,'*  quoth  abe,  *'  but  do  you  tell  me  what  h  ia  I  am  to  leeant,  for  I  knew 
tiothing  of  it,  aa  I  hope  for  mktcy,*'  « 

**  Bleai  me,*'  replied  I,  *<is  it  poiaible  you  should  be  so  dull  aa  not  to  rcftf  ct  that ;  but  I 
don't  .know  how  to  expreas  it,  the  disrespect  was  ao  great  that  I  am  afraid  to  repeat  it.  Peo't 
you  remember  you  ealled  the  chickens  pio,  pio  ?  and  Pius  is  the  name  of  several  popei^  who 
ante  Christ's  vicara  upon  earth,  and  heads  of  the  church.  Now  do  you  oonaider  whether  that  bt 
any  trifling  ain«" 

She  stood  as  if  she  had  been  thunderstruck,  and  after  a  while  cried,  "  'Tie  true  I  ssid  to, 
Paul,  but  may  I  be  cursed  if  I  did  it  with  any  ill  design ;  I  reeanL  Vo  you  oonaider  whether 
aoroe  meana  may  not  be  found  to  avoid  informing  againat  me,  for  I  ahall  die  if  they  get  at 
into  the  Inquisition*" 

**  Provided  you  will  take  your  oath,"  anawered  I,  *<  on  the  holy  altar,  that  you  did  it  not 
with  any  ill  intent,  I  may,  upon  that  assurance,  forbear  impeaching  you ;  but  then  you  mod 
give  me  those  two  chickens  that  fed  when  you  was  calling  them  by  that  moat  aanctified  nsBt 
of  the  popes,  that  I  may  carry  them  to  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  for  him  to  burn  them,  kf 
they  arc  defiled ;  and  in  the  nest  place  you  must  swear  positively  never  to  be  guilty  of  tlis 
like  agntn  3  this  you  must  do  now,  and  to-morrow  I'll  swear."  For  the  better  fixing  of  thif 
notion  in  her  head,  I  went  on.  «  The  worst  of  it  is,  Tabitlia,"  for  that  waa  her  name,  **  M 
1  shall  be  in  danger,  for  the  Inquisitor  will  ask  whether  I  am  not  the  person,  and  may  putnt 
to.  trouble.     Do  you  e'en  carry  them  yourself,  for  I  am  afraid.'* 

**  For  the  Lord's  sake,"  cried  she,  "  Paul,  take  pity  on  me,  and  do  you  earry  tham;  tbtn 
Is  no  danger  of  ypur  coming  to  any  harm." 

I  made  her  court  me  a  long  while,  and  at  last,  though  it  waa  the  thing  I  aimed  at,  I  mt 
fared  myaelf  to  be  persuaded.  I  took  the  chickens,  bid  them  in  my  chamber,  made  ahow  ss  if 
I  went  abroad,  and  came  in  again,  saying,  **  It  has  fallen  out  better  than  I  expected;  tbectm- 
ning  officer  would  fain  have  come  after  me  to  see  the  woman,  but  I  gave  him  the  slip  coriouily, 
and  did  my  business." 

She  hugged  and  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  another  chicken  for  my  paina,  which  I  carried  (a 
his  companions,  had  them  all  dressed  at  the  cooks,  and  eat  them  with  my  follow  aervsati. 
Don  Diego  and  the  bousekeepev  came  to  hear  of  the  trick,  and  all  the  family  made  axcflltat 
sport  witli  it.  The  old  woman  had  like  to  have  fretted  herself  to  death  for  mere  vexatioit 
and  was  a  thousand  times  in  the  mind  for  revenge  to  discover  all  my  cheata,  but  that  she  was 
as  deep  in  the  dirt  as  I  was  in  the  mire.  Being  thus  at  variance  with  the  old  wonaaa,  and  as 
way.now  left  to  put  upon  her.  I  contrived  new  ways  to  play  my  pranks,  and  foil  to  that  tfas 
aebolars  call  snatching  and  shoplifting,  at  which  sport  I  had  many  pleasant  adventures. 

One  night,  about  nine  of  tiie  clock,  at  which  time  there  are  but  few  people  abroad,  pasring 
through  the  great  street  I  spied  a  confectioner's  shop  open,  and  in  it  a  frail  of  raiaina  upon  the 
counter.  I  whipped  in,  took  hold  of  it  and  set  a  running;  the  confectioner  acoured  after  mi, 
and  so  did  several  neighbours  and  servants.  Being  loaded,  I  perceived,  that  though  I  bad  the 
atart,  they  would  overtake  me,  and  therefore  turning  the-corner  of  a  street,  I  clapped  tbefirsU 
upon  the  ground,  sat  down  upon  it,  and  wrapping  my  cloak  about  my  leg,  began  to  ciy  oat, 
holding  it  with  both  bands,  ^^  God  forgive  him,  he  has  trod  upon,  and  crippled  ma," 

They  heard  whati  Kaid,  and  when  they  came  up,  I  began  to  cry,  •*  For  the  Lord\i  «»ke  pily 
the  lame— I  pray  God  you  may  never  be  lame." 

They  came  to  mo  panting  and  out  of  breath,  and  said,  '*  Friend,  did  you  soe.a  xaan  run  this 
way?" 

**  He  is  before  you,**  answered  J,  "  for  he  trod  upon  me." 

VTlth  this  they  started  again  and  vanished.  I  was  left  alone,  carried  ny  ftail  boncb  M^ 
told  the  story,  which  tb^  would  not  believe,  though  they  highly  applauded  the  ingtBuity> 
for  which  reason  1  invited  them  to  see  me  steal  a  box  of  sweetmeata  anothar  night.  Thiy 
casia,  and  observing  that  all  the  boxes  were  ao  for  within  the  shop  that  thoM  was  no  Mifbtiig 
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them,  concluded  the  thing  waa  impractioable,  especially  because  the  eonfectionar  having  heard 
what  had  happened  to  the  other,  was  upon  his  guard.  However,  I  went  on,  and  drawing  my 
sword,  whidi  was  a  stiff  tuek,  about  a  doaen  paces  short  of  the  shop,  run  on,  and  when  I  came 
up  to  the  door,  I  cried  out,  '*  You  are  a  dead  man,"  and  made  a  strong  pass  just  before  tho 
<K>nfectioner'8  breast,  who  dropped  down  calling  for  help,  and  my  sword  run  dear  through  a 
box  of  sweetmeats,  which  I  drew  out  with  it,  and  carried  it  off.  They  were  all, amazed  at  the 
oontrivance,  and  ready  to  burst  with  laughing  to  hear  the  conieotioner  bid  the  people  search 
him,  for  he  was  certainly  \^ounded,  and  knew  the  other  was  a  man  he  had  a  falling  out  with  ; 
but  when  he  turned  about,  the  other  boxes  being  disordered  by  the  pulling  out  of  that  one, 
he  discovered  the  cheat,  and  fell  a  blessing  himself,  as  if  he  would  never  have  done.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  I  never  eat  anything  that  pleased  me  so  well.  "M^  companions  used  to  say,  I  could 
maintain  the  family  with  what  I  lifted,  which  is  only  a  modest  term  for  pealing.  Being  then 
hut  a  boy,  and  hearing  myself  commended  for  these  knavish  pranks,  it  encouraged  me  to  com- 
mit more.  I  used  to  bring  home  my  girdle  hang  all  round  with  little  pitchers,  which  I  stole 
from  nuns,  begging  some  water  to  drink  of  them,  and  when  they  turned  it  out  in  their  wheel, 
I  went  off  with  the  mugs,  they  being  shut  up  and  not  able  to  help  themselves,  so  that  it  became 
A'fiishion  not  to  give  out  anything  without  a  pledge  for  the  vesseL 

After  this  I  promised  Don  Diego  and  his  companions  that  I  would  one  night  disarm  the 
round.  The  night  was  appointed,  and  we  set  out  upon  the  exploit.  I  went  foremost  with 
another  servant  of  our  family,  and  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  watch,  went  up  as  if  I  had  been 
in  a  great  fright,  saying,  **  Is  it  the  round  ?  " 

They  answered,  '*  It  was." 

Then  said  I,  *'  Is  the  governor  here  ?" 

They. replied, "  He  was." 

Then  I  knelt  down  and  said,  '*  Sir,  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  me  right,  to  revenge  my 
wrong,  and  to  do  the  public  a  great  piece  of  service ;  be  pleased  to  hear  a  word  or  two  I  have 
to  communicate  in  private,  if  you  desire  to  secure  some  notorious  criminals." 

He  stepped  aside,  and  some  of  his  officers  were  laying  hand  on  their  swords,  and  others 
taking  out  their  rods  of  authority,  whilst  I  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  come  from  Sevil  in  pursuit  of  six 
of  the  most  notorious  malefactors  in  the  world ;  they  are  all  thieves  and  murderers,  and  among 
them  is  one  that  killed  my  mother  and  a  brother  of  mine  without  any  provocation,  bAt  to  exer- 
cise his  barbarity.  This  is  proved  upon  him,  and  they  all  come,  as  I  heard  them  say,  with  a 
French  spy,  and  by  what  I  can  farther  guess  from  their  words  he  is  sent  (then  I  lowered  my 
▼oice)  by  Antony  Perez."' 

At  these  words  the  governor  gave  a  skip  anicl  cried,  *'  Where  are  they  ?** 

"  They  ore,  sir,"  said  I,  "  in  a  bad  house ;  do  not  stay,  good  sir ;  the  souls  of  my  mother 
and  brother  will  requite  you  with  their  prayers,  and  the  king  will  reward  you." 

He  said  very  earnestly^  **  Good  God  !  let  us  lose  no  time ;  follow  me  all  of  you,  and  give 
xQe  a  target." 

I  took  him  aside  again,  and  added,  '*  Sir,  the  whole  business  will  be  spoiled  if  you  do  so  ; 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  for  them  all  to  go  in  without  swords,  and  one  by  one,  for  they  are 
above  in  the  rooms  and  have  pistols,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  any  come  in  with  swords,  knowing 
that  none  can  wear  them  but  officers  of  justice,  they  will  be  sure  to  fire.  It  is  better  only  to 
go  in  with  your  daggers,  and  then  you  may  secure  them  behind,  for  we  are  enough  of  us." 

The  governor  being  eager  to  secure  them  at  any  rate,  approved  of  my  contrivanoe*  By 
this  time  we  were  come  near  the  place,  and  the  governor,  thus  instructed  by  me,  offered  them 
all  to  hide  their  swords  in  a  field  there  is  just  before  the  house  under  the  grass.  They  did  so, 
and  went  on.  I  had  already  instructed  my  companion,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  laid  them 
down,  he  should  seize  them  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  home.  He  did  so,  and  when  they 
were  all  going  into  the  house  I  stayed  out  the  last,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  entered,  being 
followed  by  several  people  they  picked  up  by  the  way,  I  gave  them  the  slip  and  turned  short 
into  a  narrow  lane  that  comes  out  near  la  Victoria,  running  all  the  way  as  swift  as  a  grey- 
hound. When  the  round  was  all  in  the  house,  and  found  none  there  but  scholars  and  scoun. 
drels,  which  is  all  one,  they  began  to  look  about  for,  and  not  finding  me,  snspeoted  it  waa 
•ome  trick  put  upon  them.  Being  thus  disappointed,  they  went  to  take  their  swords,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  them.    It  is  impossible  to  express  what  pains  the  goremor,  attended  bj 
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tlM  Yiee-dMOoellor  of  the  UniTenity,  took  that  night.    They  learebed  all  the  wbol«  town  (a 
th^  1  cry  beds,  and  wb«n  they  o*me  to  ours,  I  wm  >n  bed  with  a  night-eap  on  and  cloae  co? ered. 
for  fear  of  ^ing  known,  a  candle  lighted  in  one  hand,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  with  a  sbam 
priett  praying  by  roe,  and  all  the  rett  of  my  companions  on  their  kneei  about  the  bed.     The 
Vice-chancellor  with  all  his  offi^cers  came  in,  and  seeing  that  spectacle  went  out  again,  sup. 
posing  no  such  prank  could  have  been  pUyed  by  any  there.     They  made  no  search,  but  the 
Vice-chancellor  prayed  by  me,  and  asked  whether  I  was  speechless ;  they  answered  1  was; 
and  so  away  they  went  in  despair  of  making  any  discovery.     The  Viee-chancellor  swore  be 
would  deliver  up  the  offender  if  hte  could  find  him,  and  the  governor  vowed  be  would  hang 
him,  though  he  were  the  son  of  a  grandee  of  Spain.     I  got  up,  and  this  prank  makes  sport  at 
Alcala  to  this  very  day.     To  avoi<^  being  tedious,  I  omit  giving  an  account  of  my  robbing  in 
the  open  market,  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  mountain ;  not  a  box  or  case  escaped  me,  but  I  bad  it 
home,  and  kept  the  house  in  fuel  all  the  year;  and  as  for  the  apple- women,  nothing  was  evet 
safe  in  their  stalls  or  standings,  for  I  had  declared  perpetual  war  against  them  on  account  of 
the  affront  put  upon  me  when  I  was  king  at  Segovia.     1  passed  \ty  the  contributions  I  raised 
on  the  fields  of  beans,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  all  about  that  part  of  the  country.     These 
and  the  like  practices  gain^  me  the  reputation  of  a  sharp,  unlucky  fellow  among  all  people* 
The  young  gentlemen  were  so  fond  of  me,  that  I  had  scarce  leisure  to  wait  upon  Don  Di^e^ 
whom  I  honoured  as  he  deserved  for  the  great  kindness  he  bore  me. 

CHAPTER  VIT. 
HOW  I  axcxivxD  yxws  of  ht  rATHxa's  okath,  paxtzd  raoM  now  nixoo,  akd  what  covast 
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At  length  Don  Diego  received  a  letter  frouh  his  fiither,  and  with  it  one  for  me  firom  an  uncle 
of  mine,  whose  name  was  Alonso  Ramplon,  a  man  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  and  very  well 
known  in  Segovia  as  being  the  finisher  of  the  law,  and  for  four  years  last  past  the  execution  of 
all  its  determinations  went  through  his  hands ;  in  short,  to  speak  plain,  be  was  the  exeeu* 
tioner  or  hangman,  but  such  a  clever  fellow  at  his  business,  that  it  would  not  vex  a  man  to  be 
hanged  by  him,  he  did  it  so  neatly.  This  worthy  person  wrote  to  me  flrom  Segovia  to  Alcala 
as  follows:— I  .        % 

'*  My  dear  Child  Paul  (for  the  great  affection  he  bore  me  made  him  give  ma  that  name),— 
The  great  affairs  of  this  employment  in  which  it  has  pleased  hu  majesty  to  place  me^  have 
been  the  occasion  of  my  not  writing  to  you  before ;  for  if  there  be  anything  to  find  fault  with 
in  the  king*s  service,  it  is  the  great  trouble  and  attendance  it  requires,  which,  however,  is  in 
aome  measure  requited  by  the  honour  of  being  hu  servants.  It  troubles  me  to  be  forced  to 
aend  you  disagreeable  news ;  but  your  fitther  died  eight  days  ago,  with  as  much  bravery  and 
resolution  as  ever  num  did — I  speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  as  having  trussed  him  up  mysdf. 
The  cart  became  him*as  well  as  if  it  had  been  a  chariot,  and  all  that  saw  the  rope  about  his 
aeck  concluded  him  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ere  was  hanged.  He  looked  up  all  the  way  he  went 
at  the  windows,  very  much  unconcerned,  courteously  bowing  to  all  the  tradesmen  that  left 
their  shops  to  gaze  at  him,  and  turned  up  hu  whiskers  sevcraf  times.  He  desired  the  priestr 
that  went  to  prepare  him  for  death  not  to  be  ^oo  eager,  but  to  rest,  and  take  a  breathing  time, 
extolling  any  remarkable  expressions  they  used.  Being  come  to  the  triple  tree,  ha  presently 
set  his  fbot  on  the  ladder,  and  went  up  it  nimbly,  not  creeping  on  all  fours,  as  others  do ;  aad 
perceiving  that  one  of  the  rounds  of  it  was  cracked  through,  he  turned  to  the  ofiieers  attcndbg^ 
and  bid  them  get  it  mended  for  the  next  that  came,  because  all  men  had  not  his  spirit.  I 
cannot  express  bow  much  his  person  iind  carriage  were  applauded.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder 
'  he  sat  down,  set  his  clothes  handsome  about  him,  took  the  rope,  and  dapped  the  nooae  to  bis 
•ar,  and  then,  perceiving  the  Jesuit  was  going  to  preach  to  him,  he  turned  to  htm  and  said — 
*  Father,  I  accept  of  the  will  for  the  deed,  let  us  have  a  few  staves  of  a  psalm  and  have  done 
quickly,  for  I  hate  to  be  tedious.*  Thu  was  done  accordiqgly.  •  He  charged' me  to  put  on  bis 
cap  a  little  to  one  side,  and  to  wipe  hb  slaver,  which  I  did ;  and  then  he  swang,  withoot 
ahriking  np  hb  legs,  or  nuking  ugly  foces,  but  kept  such  sedateness  in  his  countenance  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold  him.  I  quartered  him  out,  and  left  the  several  parts  on  the 
bijrhways ;  Ood  knows  what  a  trouble  it  is  to  me  to  see  him  there  daily  feeding  the  crows  iod 
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mrens,  but  I  rappose  the  pastiyeooki  hereabouts  will  toon  ease  us  of  that  and  ipeetaele, 
burying  him  in  their  minced  pies.  I  eannot  give  you  a  much  better  aeeount  of  your  mother, 
for,  though  still  living,  she  is  pritqner  in  the  inquisition  at  Toledo,  because  she  wduld  not  let 
the  dead  rest  in  their  graves.  They  give  out  that  every  night  she  used  to  salute  a  great 
he-goat.  In  her  house  were  found  as  many  arms,  legs,  and  heads,  as  would  have  stocked  a 
charnel-house ;  and  she  reckoned  it  one  of  her  smallest  abilities  to  help  women  to  counterfeit 
virgins.  They  say  she  would  fly  up  a  chimney,  and  ride  faster  upon  'a  broom-staff  than 
another  can  on  the  best  Andalusian  horse.  I  am  sorry  she  dbgraees  us  all,  and  me  more 
particularly,  as  being  the  king's  officer,  and  such  kindred  does  not  become  my  post.  Dear 
ehild,  here  are  some  goods  of  your  father's  that  have  been  concealed,  to  the  value  of  lour 
hundred  ducats ;  I  am  your  uncle,  and  all  I  have  is  yours.'  Upon  sight  hereof  you  may  come 
away  hither,  finr  your  knowledge  in  Latin  and  rhetoric  will  qualify  you  to  make  an  eieellent 
hangman.     Let  me  have  your  answer  speedily,  and  till  then  God  keep  you,  &c.^ 

I  must  confess  I  was  much  troubled  at  this  firesh  disgprace,  and  yet  in  some  measure  I  waa 
glad  of  it,  for  the  scandalous  lives  of  parents  make  their  greatest  misfortunes  a  comfbrt  to 
their  children.  I  went  away  hastily  to  Don  Diego,  who  was  then  reading  his  fiither's  letter, 
in  which  he  ordered  him  to  leave  the  univerrity  and  return  home^  but  not  to  take  me  with 
him,  because  of  the  account  he  had  received  of  my  unluckiness.  He  told  me  he  must  be  gone, 
and  how  his  father  commanded  him  to  part  with  me,  which  he  was  sorry  for ;  and  I  was  so 
much  more.  He  added  he  would  recommend  me  to  another  gentleman,  his  friend,  to  serve 
him.  I  smiled,  and  answered — "  Sir,  the  ease  is  altered ;  I  have  other  designs  in  my  head, 
and  aim  at  greater  matters,  so  that  I  must  take  another  course;  for  though  hitherto  I  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  in  order  to  mount,  you  must  understand  that  my  father  has  got  up  to 
the  top  of  it."  With  this  I  told  him  how  bravely  he  had  died  at  his  full  stretch— .how  he  was 
carved  out  and  served  up  as  a  feast  to  the  birds  of  the  air ;  that  my  good  uncle,  the  execu- 
tioner, had  sent  me  the  whole  account,  and  acquainted  me  with  my  mammy's  confinement ' 
for  I  could  be  plain  with  him,  because  he  knew  all  my  pedigree.  He  seemed  to  be  much 
concerned,  and  asked  me  how  I  intended  to  bestow  myself.  I  informed  him  with  all  my 
fesolutions,and  so  the  very  next  day  he  went  away  for  Segovia  very  melancholy,  and  I  stayed 
in  the  house  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  my  misfortune.  I  burned  the  letter,  fbr  fear  it 
might  be  dropped,  and  somebody  read  it,  and  began  to  provide  for  my  journey  to  Segovia, 
designing  to  take  possession  of  what  was  my  due,  and  know  my  kindred,  that  I  might  shun 
them. 

CHAPTER   Vin. 
XT  JocaMxr  raok  alcala  to  sxgovxa,  akd  what  HArriNxn  by  thx  wat,  tu.i.  i  caxi  to 

aXJAS,  WBXBB   I   LAY  THAT   MOBT. 

At  length  the  day  came  when  1  left  the  sweetest  life  I  have  ever  known  since.  I  cannot 
express  how  much  it  troubled  me  to  leave  so  many  friends  and  dear  acquaintances,  for  they 
were  very  numerous.  I  sold  what  little  I  had  got  underhand,  to  bear  my  charges  on  the  way, 
and,  with  soma  tricks  and  sleights  of  hand,  made  up  aboye  forty  crowns,  hired  a  mule,  and 
left  my  lodging,  where  I  had  nothing  to  leave  behind.  The  Lord  only  knows  what  a  hue  and 
ery  there  was  afker  me ;  the  shoemaker  roared  for  the  shoes  he  had  trusted  me  Mrith ;  the  old 
housekeeper  scoMed  for  her  wages;  the  landlord  fretted  for  his  rent.  One  cried,  «  My  heart 
always  misgave  that  I  should  be  so  served  ;**  another  said,  *<  They  were  much  in  the  right 
who  told  me  that  this  fellow  was  a  cheat.** 

In  short,  1  was  so  generally  beloved  that  I  left  half  the  town  in  tears  for  me  when  I  came 
away,  and  the  other  half  laughing  at  those  that  bemoaned  themselves.  I  diverted  myself  with 
these  thoughts  along  the  road,  when,  having  passed  through  the  town  of  Torote,  I  overtook 
a  man  riding  on  a  he-mule  with  a  panel.  He  talked  to  himtelf  very  hastily,  and  was  so 
wrapt  in  imagination  that  he  did  not  pereeive  me,  though  I  was  doie  by  his  side.  I  saluted 
him,  and  he  returned  the  courtesy.  Then  I  asked  which  way  he  was  travelling,  and  after  a 
few  such  questions  and  -answers  had  passed  between  us,  began  to  discourse  about  the  Turks 
>Goming  down,  and  the  king's  forces.  Then  he  began  to  lay  a  scheme  fbr  the  recovering;  of 
the  Holy  Land,  jmd  tfatf  taking  of  Algiers,  by  whkh  diwoune  I  perceived  that  h«  was  • 
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politie-projeoting  madman.  We  went  on  with  our  dialogue  as  became  two  soDuodrelSf  and 
skipping  from  one  subject  to  another  fell  at  last  upon.  Flanders.  There  I  hit  his  vein,  for  he 
latched  up  a  deep  sigh,  and  8aid»"  That  country  has  cost  me  more  than  it  has  done  the  king, 
tot  I  have  been  upon  a  prcgect  about  it  these  fourteen  years^  which,  were  it  not  impracticable 
as  it  is,  would  have  set  all  right  there  long  ago." 

**  What  can  that  be/'  answered  I,  "  which  is  so  convenient  and  useful,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  impracticable,  and  not  to  be  put  in  execution  ?  *' 

**  Who  told  you/'  replied  he  very  hastily,  "  that  it  cannot  be  put  in  execution?  It  can  be 
executed,  for  its  being  impracticable  is  another  matter,  and  were  it  not  for  fear  of  being 
troublesome,  I  would  tell  you  what  it  is ;  but  it  will  all  out,  for  I  design  very  suddenly  te 
print  it,  with  some  other  small  works  of  mine,  among  which  I  propose  to  the  king  two 
several  methods  for  recovering  Ostend." 

I  entreated  him  to  acquaint  me  with  them,  and  he,  pulling  some  papers  out  of  his 
pocket,  showed  me. a  draught  of  tlie  enemy's  works,  and  of  ours,  and  said — "Sir,  you 
plainly  see  that  all  the  difficulty  lies  in  this  inlet  of  the  sea ;  now  my  contrivance  is  to  suck 
it  dry  witb  spong^es,  and  so  to  remove  that  obstacle." 

This  wild  notion  made  me  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter^  and  he  looking  me  earnestly 
in  the  faee^  went  on :— h*<  I  never  showed  it  to  anybody  but  has  done  the  same  as  you  do,  fbp 
they  are  all  mightily  pleased  with  it.'* 

"  Truly,"  Implied  I,,  *'  it  is  an  extraordinary  pleasure  and  satisfifMJtion  to  me  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  design  so  new  and  reasonable ;  but,  sir,  be  pleased  to  consider  that  when  you  have 
once  sucked  up  the  water  that  is  in  it  the  sea  will  threw  in  more." 

"  The  sea  will  do  no  such  thing,"  answered  he,  "  for  I  have  examined  it  very  nicely ;  besides 
that,  I  have  found  out  an  invention  to  sink  the  sea  twelve  fkthom  all  about  there." 

I  durst  not  make  any  objection,  for  fear  he  should  say  that  he  had  a  prcjeot  to  draw  down 
the  sky  to  us.  In  all  my  days  I  never  met  with  such  a  madman.  He  told  me  that  Juanelo^ 
a  £smous  engineer,  who  brought  water  from  the  river  Tagus  up  a  vast  bill  to  serve  the  city 
Toledo,  had  done  nothing ;  for  be  was  now  contriving  to  bring  the  whole  river  up  to  that 
city,  a  much  easier  way ;  and  whoa  he  came  to  explain  the  method,  it  was  to  be  by  a  spell  ;• 
pray  do  but  mind  whether  ever  such  follies  were  heard  of  in  the  world }  but  he  went  on  and 
added,  **  Yet  I  do  not  design  to  put  this  in  execution,  unless  the  king  will  first  settle*  a  good 
estate  upon  me,  and  knight  me,' for  I  am  capable  enough  of  that  honour,  because  I  have  good 
testimonials  of  my  gentility." 

This  rambling,  wild  discourse  lasted  us  to  Terrejon,  where  he'  stayed  to  see  a  kinswoman, 
I  went  on,  very  well  pleased,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  projects  he  spent  his  time  in. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  spied  at  a  distance  a  mule  loose,  and  a  man  by  her  a-foot,  who, 
looking  into  a  book,  drew  some  lines,  and  measured  them  with  a  paii'  of  compassea.  Ha 
leaped  and  skipped  about  from  side  to  side,  and  now  and  then  laying  one  finger  upon  the 
other,  made  several  extravagant  motions.  I  must  confess,  that  stopping  at  a  good  HU«^iy^ 
some  time  to  observe  him,  I  at  first  concluded  he  was  a  conjurer,  and  Iras  almost  afiraid  to  go 
on.  At  last  I  resolved  to  venture,  and  drawing  near  he  spied  me,  shut  his  book,  and  going 
to  mount,  his  foot  slipped  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  he  fell.  I  helped  him  up,  and  he  saidy- 
"  I  took  not  the  due  proportion  in  rising  to  make  the  half  circumference  of  mounting."  I  did^ 
not  understand  what  he  meant,  but  presently  guesskl  what  he  was,  fiw  a  more  extravagant 
distracted  man  was  never  born  of  a  woman.  He  asked  whether  I  Was  going  to  Madrid  in  ai 
direct  line,  or  through  a  circumfieX  road  ?  Though  I  did  not  understand' him,  yet  I  answered^ 
that  by  circumflex.  Next  he  asked  me  whose  sword  that  was  I  had  by  my  side*;  and  having 
answered  it  was  mine,  he  viewed  it,  and  said,  "  That  bar  ought  to  be  longer,  to  ward  off  the 
cuts  that  are  nlade  up6n  the  centre  of  the  thrusts."  And  thus  he  went  on  guttering  out  aueh: 
a  parcel  of  cramp  words  that  I  was  fain  to  ask  him  whathis  profession  was.  He  told  me  ha 
was  a  solid  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  and  would,  make  it  good  upon  any  ground 
in  iSpain.  I  could  not  forbe&r  laughing,  and  answered,  **  By  my  troth,- sir,  I  ratlwr  took  yo«r 
for  a  conjurer,  when  I  sa^  you  describing'  cirdcift  and  makitq;  sueh  antio  motiana  in  iMl^ 
field.'* 

**  The  fea^on  of  that,**  replied  he,  ^<was  becaute  there  oeourred  to=  m«ra  Uirust  in  qiiartu» 
fytcbhig  the  greats  compaiB,  to  engage  my  adversaria  swofd*  aad  killing  before  lie  eau  say 
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bis  soul  is  bis  own,  that  he  may  not  discover  who  did  it ;  and  I  was  then  reducing  of  it  to 
xnatheraatical  rules." 

<*  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  "that  the  mathematics  should  be  concerned  in  that  affair?** 

'*  Not  only  the  mathematics,*'  quoth  he,  "  but  divinity,  philosophy,  music,  and  physic.** 

**  J  do  not  question  it  as  to  the  last,**  said  I,  **  since  that  art  aims  at  killing.*' 

"  Da  not  make  a  jest  of  it,"  continued  he,  "for  I  will  now  teach  you  an  excellent  guard, 
and  at  the  same  tinoe  you  shall  lay  on  the  great  cuts^  which  shall  contain  the  spiral  lines  of 
the  sword." 

**  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  all  you  say,'*  answered  I. 

And  he  again,  **  Why,  here  you  have  them  in  this  book,  which  is  called  •  The  Wonders  of 

i)ie  Sword.'     It  is  an  e;Kce]lent  one,  and  contains  prodigious  things  ;  and  to  convince  you  of 

it,'^  Hcjas,  where  we  shall  lie  to-night,  you  shall  see  me  perform  wonders  with  two  spits; 

'  and  you  need  not  question  but  that  whosoever  reads  this  book  will  kill  as  many  as  he  pleases.** 

"  Either  that  book  teaches  men  how  to  make  plagues,**  replied  I,  "  or  it  was  writ  by  some 
doctor  of  physic." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  doctor  ?  *'  replied  he ;  "  it  is  an  extraordinary  wise  man,  and  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  say  more." 

We  held  on  this  ridiculous  discourse  till  we  came  to  Rejas,  and  went  into  an  inn  ;  but  as 
"we  were  alighting  he  called  out  to  me  as  loud  «8  he  could,  to  be  sure  first  to  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  my  legs,  and  then  reducing  them  to*  parallel  lines,  to  come  perpendicularly  to  the 
ground.  The  landlord  seeing  me  laugh  did  so  too,  and  asked  me  whether  that  gentleman 
was  an  Indian,  that  he  spoke  such  an  unknown  tongue.  I  thought  I  shduld  have  died  with 
laughing  between  them  ;  but  he  presently  went  up  to  the  host  end  said,  **  Pray,  sir,  lend  me 
a  couple  of  spits  to  make  two  or  three  angles,  and  1*11  restore  them  immediately.** 

^  liord  bless  me,  sir,'*  answered  the  host,  "give  me- the  angles,  and  my  wife  will  roast 
fhesB  in  a  trice,  though  they  are  a  sort  of  birds  I  never  heard  the  names  of  before." 

•*  They  are  no  birds,**  replied  the  other  ;  and  turning  to  me,  added,  "  Pray,  air,  do  bout 
observe  the  effects  of  ignorance.  Let  me  have  the  spits,  for  I  want  them  only  to  fenoe  with, 
jand  peihaps  you  will  see  me  do  that  to-day  which  may  be  worth  more  to  you  than  all  you 
liave  get  in  your  life." 

In  fine,  the  spits  were  in  use,  and  we  were  fain  to  take  up  with  two  long  ladles.  Never 
•vras  anything  so  ridiculous  seen  in  this  world.  He  gave  a  skip,  and  said,  "  This  sally  gains 
ine  more  ground,  and  puts  by  my  adversary's  sword  ;  now  I  make  my  advantage  of  tbe  cemiss 
notion  to  kill  in  the  natural  way  ;  this  should  be  a  cut,  and  this  a  thrust.** 

He  came  not  within  a  mile  of  me,  but  danced  round  with  his  ladle  ;  now  I  standing  «tiU 
all  the  while,  all  his  motions  )ooked  as  if  he  were  fencing  with  a  pot  that  was  boiling  over  the 
fire.  Then  he  went  on,  saying,  '*  In  short,  this  is  the  true  art,  not  like  the  drunken  fbUles  of 
fencing-masters,  who  understand  nothing  but  drinking.'* 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  before  a  great  he-mulatto  stepped  out  of  the  next 
room,  with  a  pair  of  whiskers  like  two  brushes,  a  hat  as  big  as  an  umbrella,  a  buff  doublet 
under  a  loose  coat,  bandy-legged,  hook-nosed,  and  with  two  or  three  scandalous  sears  across 
his  face,  a  dagger  that  might  have  served  Goliah,  and  a  hanging  look,  and  said,  "  I  am  an 
approved  master,  and  have  my  certificate  about  me,  and  by  this  light  1*11  make  an  example  of 
any  man  tHat  dare  presume  to  reflect  upon  so  many  brave  fellows  as  profess  the  noble 


acience.** 


Seeing  we  were  like  to  be  in  a  broil,  I  stepped  in  and  said,  be  ^ad  not  spoke  to  him  and 
therefore  he  had  no  occasion  to  be  affronted. 

♦«  Draw  your  sword,  if  you  have  ever  a  one,"  added  he,  •*  and  let  us  try  who  has  most  skill, 
•without  playing  the  fool  with  ladles." 

My  poor  wretched  companion  opened  hss  book,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Here  it  is,  as  I  say  in 
the  book,  and  it  is  printed  by  authority,  and  I  will  maintain  with  the  ladle  that  all  it  contains 
is  true,  or  else  without  the  ladle,  either  here  or  upon  any  other  ground ;  and  if  anybody  does 

not  believe  it,  let  us  measure  it."    This  said,  he  .pulled  out  hl»  compasses,  and  went  on 

«« This  is  an  obtuse  angle."  . 

Jhsf&OQwg  muster  drew  his  dagger,  and  replied—"  I  neither  know  who  is  angle,  nor  who 
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btittd  men,  arid  tkefefore,  with  yout  Ua4e,  wt,  1*11  withdiaw  for  awhile  now  to  compofle  some 
liDes,  and  after  dinner  we  will  hear  the  proclamation  read,  if  you  please." 

WfeCched  life  I  for  none  are  more  miserable  than  those  nadmen  that  get  their  f>md  bj 
saeh  ae  aire  as  mad  as  they. 

CHAPTER    X. 

WHAT    UAPPSNZD   TO   MX  AT   MADRID,     MT   ADVZNTIHIIS   WITH  A   S0LDU&'  AMD    A   BXftMIT^  AV8 

COMING  TO   MT    UMeLX's. 

Hmt  poet  withdrew  for  a  while  to  study  pro&neness  and  nonsense  for  the  blind  ballad-Aingafs. 
till  it  was  dinner  time,  which  being  over,  he  desired  to  have  the  proclamation  read,  and 
having  nothing  else  to  do  at  that  time,  I  drew  it  out  and  complied  witk  bis  desires*.  I  bare 
inserted  it  here  because  I  reckon  it  ingenious  and  pat  to  the  purposes  mentioned  iu  it.  Take 
it  as  follows : — 

A   rXOCLAJfAOnOK   AOAIKSV  ADDLK-HCABSD,   NUMSKlfLL,   AHB   WATSa^IDZTS. 

The  old  versifier  laughed  out  very  heartily  when  be  heard  this  title,  and  said,  **  I  might 
here  had  business  eut  out  till  to<4Dorrow ;  I  thought  this  had  eoncemed  me,  and  it  is  oidy 
agHinA  nmnsknll  poets.** 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  his  conceit,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Horaee  or  a  Virgil.  I  skipped 
over  the  preamble,  and  began  with  the  first  article,  which  was  as  follows : 

*  In  regard  that  thi»  sort  of  vermin,  called  poets,  are  our  neighbours  and  christians,  though' 
ii^eked  ones,  and  considering  they  spend  all  their  days  in  worshipping  of  eyes,  mouths,  noses, 
and  old  ribbons  and  slippers,  besides  many  other  abominable  sins  they  are  guilty  of ;  we  think 
£tt  to  direct  and  ordain,  that  all  common  halfpenny  poets  bd  confined  together  against  Easter^ 
as  lewd  women  are  wont  to  be,  and  that  care  be  taken  to  convince  them  of  their  evil  practiees^ 
and  to  convert  them  ;  and  to  this  purpose  we  do  appoint  monasteries  of  repenting  poets. 
V  ,  ''Item,— 'Observing  the  einessive  beats  and  droughts  in  the  dog  days,  caused  by  the 
abmdanes  of  snne  and  othei*  brighter  stam^  created  and  pvodnced  by  those  high-flying  poets^ 
we  ei:\join  perpetual  silence  as  to  all  heavenly  beings,  and  appoint  two*  months'  vacation  for 
the  muses,  as  well  as  for  the  law,  that  they  may  have  some  time  to  reefruit  and  tecow  the 
oAitiiiual  charge  they  are  a^^ 

**  Pledit^oForasmyeh  as  thie  infemai  sedt  of  men/  eondlenined  to  eternal  flights,  as  mnrdeterf 
of  good  words,  and  ravisbers  of  sentences,  have  infected  the  women  with  the  plague  of  poetry^ 
we  declare  that  we  look  upon  ihis  mischief  done  them  as  a  sufficient  revenge  for  the  «*^«»i^ 
we  received  iVoin  their  sen  at  Are  beginnibg  c^  the  world ;  and  to  supply  the  prcmnt  wants 
and  necessities  the  world  now  labot^s  under,  we  do  farther  ordain  that  all  the  songs  and 
other  verses,  made  by  poets  in  praise  of  women,  be  burnt  like  old  lace,  to  take  out  the  gotf 
and  silver  they  put  into  their  ladies*  hair,  and  skins,  and  that  all  the  oriental  pearls,  rubies, 
and  precious  stones,  be  picked  out  ot  them,  smsa  they  are  so  foil  of  those  rich  metsAi  and 

Here  tbe  old  poetaster  wae  quite  out  of  patience,  and  etartkig:  up  i»  ar  fume,  cried,  **  Tktf 
kid  e^e»  a^  good  rob  ns  of  all  we  have.  Prayr  sir,  kt  ue  hawe  no  more  of-  it,  for  I  des%n  t0 
mrersfc  that  judgmeoi  and  remove  the  esuse ;  not  te  Chancery,  for  that  would  be  a  wrong  tn 
ny  coat  and  dignity,  but  to  the  Spttitual  Conrt,  wheff%  I  will  spend  all  I  am  worth,  ft 
wtmkk  be  very  pleasant  that  I,  who  am  a  cburchtnan,  rikoald  put  up  with  thia  wrong.  I  w3l 
makef  it  appear  that  an  ecelesiastfeal  poet's  verses  are  not  liable  to  thai  proclamation,  and  t» 
lose  no  time,  I  will  go  and  prove  it  in  open  court  immediateiyr' 

1  could  have  laughed  heartily  at  him,  but  for  the  nxwe  expedition,  because  it  ffrew  late^  I 
inid  to  Um,  **  Sir,  this  proclamation  ia  made  only  for  diversion,  and  is  of  no  force  nor  bindfaigi 
as  having  no  lawfol  authority." 

*'  A  vengeance  on  it,"  replied  tbe  old  man,  ia  a  great  beat ;  **  you  should  have  told  me  etf 

nm6h  before,  sir,  and  might  have  saved  me  all  this  trouble.     Do  you  consider  what  a- thing  it 

is  for  a  man  to  have  a  stock  of  eight  hundred  thousand  songa  and  ballads  by  him,  and  to  baif 

auch  a  decree  ?     Proceed,  sir,  and  God  forgive  you  for  putting  me  into  such  a  frigbtr** 

Then  I  urent  on  thttB:-^««  Item,— Fot  fbatvery  many,  since  tbey  lefk  their  aneient  idriatry 
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of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  still  letiumog  ■ome  pagan  superstitions,  are^umed  shepherds, 
which  is  the  cause  that  the  cattle  are  withered  up  with  drinking  nothing  hut  their  tears,  and 
Parched  with  the  fire  that  continually  bums  in  their  souls,  and  so  charmed  with  their  musie, 
that  tliey  fbrget  to  feed ;  we  do  ordain,— That  they  quit  that  employment,  and  that  such  as  love 
aqlitude  have  hermitages  appointed  them,  and  the  rest  to  be  coachmen  and  watermen,  because 
those  are  callings  given  to  much  mirth  and  ribaldry. 

*<  It  was  some  scoundrel/'  cried  the  mad  ihimer,  "  that  contrived  this  proclamation ;  and  if 
J  knew  the  dbg,  I  would  write  such  a  satire  upon  him  as  should  fret  his  soul,  and  all  that 
read  it.  What  a  pretty  figure  a  smooth-faced  man  as  I  am  would  make  in  a  hermitage  !  And 
would  it  be  fit  for  a  person  dignified  as  reader  to  turn  coachman  ?  Enough,  sir ;  those  jests 
are  not  to  be  borne  with.*' 

**  I  told  you  before,'*  4aid  I,  *<  that  this  all  a  jest,  and  as  such  you  may  hear  it** 

This  said,  I  proceeded  :<^*<  Item, — To  prevent  all  wrongs,  we  do  appoint  that  for  the 
fiiture  no  verses  be  imported  from  France,  or  Italy,  or  other  foreign  parts,  whence  our  poets 
steal,  and  pretend  to  make  them  their  own  ;  and  that  whatsoever  poet  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
this  offence  be  obliged  to  wear  good  clothes,  and  to  keep  himself  dean  and  sweet  for  a  week 
at  least.** 

Our  poet  wjBs  very  well  pleased  with  this  decree,  for  he  wore  a  cassock  that  was  grey  with 
age,  and  so  ragged  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  could  go  about  without  dropping  in  pieces ;  his 
gown  and  other  accoutrements  were  only  fit  to  manure  the  ground,  which  made  me  smile,  and 
I  told  him,  it  farther  ordained :— > 

'*  That  all  women  who  fell  in  love  with  mere  poets  should  be  reputed  as  desperate  persons, 
who  hang  or  drown  themselves,  and  as  such  never  be  buried  in  hallowed  ground. 

**  And  considering  the  mighty  crop  of  roundelays,  sonnets,  songs,  and  ballads  these  over-rank 
years  have  produced,  we  do  ordain,—- That  all  parcels  of  them  which  have  escaped  the  grocers 
and  tobacconists,  as  unworthy  those  employs,  be  burnt  without  any  appeal  allowed  them." 

To  conclude,  I  came  to  the  last  article,  which  runs  thus : — ^*  However,  taking  it  into  our 
pitiful  consideration,  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  persons  in  the  nation  so  very  miserable  that 
they  cannot  live  without  this  sort  of  poets,  who  are  players,  blind  men,  and  ballad-singers  ;  we 
do  ordain,— That  there  may  be  some  journeymen  of  this  profession,  provided  they  be  licensed 
by  the  aldermen  poets  of  their  wards ;  with  this  limitation,  that  the  players  poets  shall  not 
use  any  devils  or  conjurors  in  their  farces,  nor  conclude  their  comedfes  in  matrimony ;  that  the 
blind  men  shall  not  sing  dismal  stories  which  happened  at  Jerusalem  or  Morocco,  nor  patch 
up  their  verses  with  "  eke  also,**  and  **  well-a-day,**  and  the  like  ;  and  that  the  ballad-singers 
ahall  no  longer  rqn  upon  sawny  and  jockey,  nor  quibble  upon  words,  nor  contrive  their  songs, 
80  that  altering  but  the  names  they  may  serve  upon  all  occasions.  To  conclude,  we  command 
all  poets  in  general  to  dispard  Jupiter,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  all  the  herd  of  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses,  on  pain  of  having  none  but  them  to  pray  by  chem  on  their  death-bed.** 

All  that  heard  the  proclamation  read  were  highly  pleased,  and  begged  copies  of  it.  Only 
the  old  poetical  reader  began  to  swear  by  his  bible  that  it  was  a  satire  upon  him,  because  of 
what  it  contained  concerning  the  blind  men  :  he  told  us  he  knew  what  he  did  better  than  any 
man,  and  went  on  saying,  "  Don*t  mistake  me :  I  once  lay  in  the  same  house  with  Linnan,  and 
dined  several  times  with  Espinel,  and  was  in  Madrid  as  near  J^ope  de  Vega  as  to  any  man 
in  the  room,  apd  have  seen  Don  Alonzo  de  Arzilla  a  thousand  times,  and  have  a  picture  at 
home  of  the  divine  Figueroa,  and  I  bought  the  old  breeches  Padilla  left  off  when  he  became 
a  friar,  which  I  still  wear,  though  bad  enough."  These  were  all  old  Spanish  famous  poets, 
with  whom  he  pretended  to  be  thus  acquainted,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  them  would  have 
made  his  nonsense  the  more  tolerable.  At  the  fsame  time  he  showed  us  the  breeches,  which 
set  all  the  company  into  such  a  fit  of  laughing  that  none  of  them  cared  to  leave  the  lodging. 
But  it  was  now  two  of  the  clock,  and  being  to  travel  farther,  we  left  Madrid.  I  took  my 
leave  of  him,  though  unwillingly  enough,  and  travelled  on  towards  the  pass  on  t\^e  mountains. 
It  pleased  God,  to  divert  me  from  evil  thoughts,  that  I  met  with  a  soldier ;  we  fell  into 
discourse ;  he  asked  me  whether  I  came  from  the  court ;  I  told  him  I  only  passed  through 
the  town.  **  It  is  fit  for  nothing  else,'*  answered  the  soldier,  "  it  is  full  of  base  people ;  by 
the  Lord,  I  had  rather  lie  at  a  siege  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  expecting  a  kind  bullet,  and 
half  starved,  than  endure  the  inaolences  they  offer  a  man  of  honour."     I  replied,  he  should 
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consider  fbat  at  court  there  were  people  of  all  lorta ;  that  they  made  great  aeeomit  of  any 
person  of  worth  that  they  ralued.  He  cut  me  o£f  short,  saying  in  a  great  passion,  '« 'Why, 
I  hare  been  this  half  year  at  court,  suing  for  a  colours,  after  twenty  campaigns,  and  haTii% 
shed  my  blood  in  the  king's  sexvice,  as  appears  by  these  wounds.**  And  at  the  same  time  be 
showed  me  a  scar  half  a  quarter  long  on  his  groin,  which  came  from  anything  but  a  gun-slnM 
wound,  and  two  seams  on  his  heels,  saying  they  had  been  cuts ;  but  I  concluded,  by  somel 
have  of  the  same  sort,  that  they  had  been  chilblains  broken.  He  pulled  off  his  hat  to  show 
sne  his  face,  where  Appeared  a  long  gash  from  ear  to  ear,  and  quite  across  his  nose,  besidin 
other  smaller  cuts,  that  made  it  look  like  a  mathenuitical  draught,  all  of  lines.  '*•  These,** 
said  he,  "  I  received  at  Paris,  serving  my  God  and  my  king,  for  whom  I  hare  had  my  counte- 
nance carved  out  and  disfigured;  and  in  return  I  have  received  nothing  but  fiur  wordi, 
which  are  equivalent  at  present  to  foul  actions.  Let  me  entreat  you,  learned  sir,  to  read  these 
papers,  for  by  heayeos,  a  more  remarkable  man,  I  vow  to  God,  ITever  went  into  the  field  ;**  and 
be  spoke  truth,  for  he  had  marks  enough  to  be  known  by.  With  this,  he  began  to  puU  out 
tin  cases,  and  to  show  me  a  multitude  of  papers,  which  I  believe  belonged  to  another,  whose 
name  he  had  borrowed.  I  read  them,  and  spoke  abundance  in  hu  praise,  pretending  thst 
Caesar  and  Alexander  the  Great  could  not  compare  with  him.  He  laid  hold  of  what  1  sani 
in  a  pasnon,  and  cried,  "  To  compare  with  me !  by  this  light,  no  more  are  Hannibal,  or 
Scipio,  nor  others  as  great  as  they.  Damn  all  they  did,  there  was  no  cannon  in  their  dayi. 
The  devil  take  me,  Pompey  would  be  a  mere  chicken  now.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  but  inquire  in 
the  low  countries  about  the  exploit  performed  by  the  person  that  wanted  a  tooth  before,  and 
you'll  hear  what  they  say  of  it.*'—"  Are  you  the  person,  sir  ?"  said  I ;  and  he  replied,  '•  Why, 
who  do  you  think  it  was?  Don*t  you  see  here  is  a  breach  in  my  teeth  1  But  let  us  talk  no 
more  of  it,  for  it  does  not  become  a  man  to  praise  himself."  This  discourse  held  us  along  tHI 
we  overtook  a  hermit,  riding  on  an  ass,  with  a  long  beard  like  a  brush,  lean,  tfnd  cli^  in 
sackcloth.  We  saluted  him,  as  usual,  with  the  words  Deo  gratias,  and  he  began  to  extol  the 
corn  on  the  ground,  and  in  it  the  mercies  of  God.  The  soldier  immediately  flew  out,  and 
said,  "  Father,  I  have  seen  pikes  charged  against  me  thicker  than  that  com,  and  I  vow  to 
God  I  did  all  that  man  could  do  at  the  sacking  of  Antwerp,—- that  I  did  by  the  Lord  f*  Hie 
hermit  reproved  him  for  swearing  so  much,  and  he  answered,  *'  It  is  a  sign  you  were  never  a 
soldier,  father,  since  you  reprove  me  for  exercising  my  calling.**  It  made  me  laugh  to  hear 
what  he  made  soldiery  to  consist  in,  and  perceived  he  was  'some  scoundrel^  who  knew  little  of 
that  noble  profession  but  that  infamous  part,  most  used  by  the  scum  of  those  that  follow  it 
We  came  at  length  to  the  pass  on  the  mountain,  the  hermit  praying  all  the  way  on  a  psir 
of  beads  so  big  it  was  a  load,  and  every  bead  he  dropped  sounded  like  a  stroke  with  a  mallei 
The  soldier  compared  the  rocks  to  the  forts  he  pretended  to  have  seen,  observed  what  place 
was  strong,  and  where  the  cannon  might  be  planted  for  battery,  t  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  them 
both,  and  was  as  much  afraid  of  the  hermit's  monstrous  beads  as  of  the  soldier*s  extravagant 
lies.  *<  How  easily,**  said  he,  **  would  I  blow  up  a  great  part  of  this  pass  with  gunpowder, 
and  do  all  travellers  good  seryice.'*  Tlius  we  came  to  Cerecedilla,  and  went  into  an  inn,  all 
three  of  us,  after  night&ll ;  we  ordered  supper,  though  it  was  Friday,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  hermit  said,  "  Let  us  divert  ourselves  awhile,  for  idleness  is  the  source  of.  all  vice ;  let  ns 
play  for  prayers  ;**  and  so  saying,  he  dropped  a  pack  of  cards  out  of  his  sleeve.  I  could  not 
but  laugh  at  that  pleasant  sight,  considering  the  great  beads ;  but  the  soldier  cried,  *<  Let  as 
lovingly  play  as  far  as  an  hundred  royals  will  go  1  have  about  me.'*  Being  covetous,  I  said 
I  would  venture  the  like  sum,  and  the  hermit,  rather  than  disoblige,  consented,  telling  us  be 
bad  about  two  hundred  royals  to  buy  oil  for  the  lamp.  I  must  confess  I  thought  to  have 
sucked  up  all  his  oil,  but  may  the  Turk  always  succeed  as  I  did.  We  played  at  lanskcnet, 
and  the  best  of  it  was  he  pretended  he  did  not  understand  the  game,  and  made  us  teach  it 
him.  He  let  us  win  for  two  deals,  but  then  turned  so  sharp  upon  us,  that  he  left  us  bare, 
and  became  our  heir  before  we  were  dead.  The  dog  palmed  upon  us  so  slily  it  was  a  shame  to  see 
bim,  would  now  and  then  let  us  draw  a  single  stake,  and  then  double  it  upon  us.  The  soldier, 
every  card  he  lost,  let  fly  half  a  score  oaths,  and  twice  as  many  curses,  wrapped  up  in  blasphemies. 
For  my  part,  I  was  eating  my  nails,  whilst  the  hermit  drew  my  money  to  him.  He  called  upon  all 
the  siunts  in  heaven,  and  in  short  left  us  all  penniless.  We  wpuld  have  plaid  on  some  little  pawns, 
but  when  be  had  won  my  six  hundred  royals,  and  the  8oldier*8  hundred,  he  said  that  was  only 
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iar  pastime,  and  we  were  all  brethren,  and  theralbre  be  would  not  meddle  any  fartber.**— '*  Do 
not  swear,"  said  be,  "  for  you  see  I  bave  bad  good  Inok,^  because  I  prayed  to  Ood.**  We 
belieTed  bim,  as  not  knowing  tbe  sleigbt  be  bad  at  packing  tbe  cards  ;  and  tbe  soldier  swore 
be  would  never  play  again,  and  so  did  L  "A  curse  on  it,"  cried  tbe  poor  ensign,  fyr  be 
tben  told  me  be  was  so ;  *'  I  bare  been  among  Turks  and  infidels,  but  was  never  so  stripped." 
The  good  hermit  laughed  at  all  we  said,  and  pulled  out  *  bis  beads  again.  Havin^ever  a 
cross  left,  I  desired  him  to  treat  me  at  supper,  and  pay  for  our  lodging  till  we  came  to 
Segovia,  since  be  bad  cleared  our  pbckets.  He  promised  so  to  do,  devoured  threescore  eggs, 
the  like  I  never  beheld,  and  said  be  would  go  take  his  rest.  We  all  lay  in  a  great  ball  among 
other  people,  all  the  rooms  being  taken  up  before.  I  lay  down  very  melancholy  ;  the  soldier 
called  the  landlord  and  gave  him  charge  of  his  papers  in  the  tin  cases,  and  a  bundle  of  tattered 
shirts,  and  so  we  went  to  sleep.  The  hermit  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  we  blessed  our- 
selves from  him. 

He  slept,  and  I  watched,  contriving  how  to  get  bis  money  from  him.  The  soldier  talked 
in  his  steep  about  his  hundred  royals,  as  if  they  bad  not  been  past  retrieving.  When  it  was 
time  to  rise,  he  called  hastily  for  a  light,  which  was  brought,  and  the  landlord  gave  the 
soldier  his  bundle,  but  forgot  his  papers.  The  poor  ensign  made  the  house  ring,  calling  for 
his  services.  The'  landlord  was  amazed,  and  everybody  pressing  that  he  should  give  them, 
he  ran  out  and  brought  three  close-stools,  saying,  '*  There  is  every  one  one,  would  you  have  any 
more  ?'*  supposing  we  were  all  taken  with  a  looseness ;  for,  in  Spanish,  services  is  a  polite 
word  for  a  close-stool.  This  had  like  to  bave  spoilt  all,  for  the  soldier  got  up  in  bis  shirt, 
with  his  sword  in  bis  hand,  and  ran  after  the  landlord,  swearing  he  would  murder  him, 
because  he  made  a  jest  of  bim,  who  had  been  at  the  battles  of  Lepanto,  St  Quintin,  and 
several  others,  and  brought  him  close-stools  instead  of  the  papers  he  had  given  him.  We  all 
ran  after  to  bold  him,  and  little  enongh,  whilst  the  landlord  cried,  **  Sir,  you  asked  me  for 
aervices  ;  I  was  not  bound  to  know  that  «n  the  language  of  soldiers  they  give  that  name  to 
the  certificates  of  their  explo^s."  At  length  we  appeased  him,  and  returned  to  our  room. 
The  hermit  fearing  tbe  worst  lay  a  bed,  pretending  the  fright  had  done  bim  harm ;  however, 
be  paid  our  reckoning,  and  we  set  out  towards  the  mountain,  very  much  disturbed  at  bis 
carriage  towards  us,  and  much  more  for  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  get  his  money  from  him. 

We  met  a  Genoese,  I  mean  one  of  those  bankers  who  help  to  drain  Spain  of  all  its  money. 
He  was  going  up  the  mountain,  with  a  servant  behind  him,  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and 
much  like  a  rich  usurer.  We  fell  into  discourse  with  bim,  and  still  he  turned  it  to  talk  of 
money,  for  they  are  a  people  that  seem  born  for  nothing  but  tbe  purse.  He  presently  fell 
upon  Bizanzon,  and  to  argue  whether  it  were  convenient  or  no  to  put  out  money  to  Bizanzon. 
At  last  the  soldier  and  I  asked  him  what  gentleman  that  was  he  talked  ofl  He  answered 
smiling,  '*  It  is  a  town  in  Italy,  where  all  the  great  money-dealers  meet,  to  settle  the  exchange 
and  value  of  coin."  By  which  we  understood  that  Bizanzon  was  the  great  exchange  of 
usurers.  He  entertained  us  on  the  ways,  telling  he  was  undone,  because  a  bank  was  broke  in 
which  he  had  above  sixty  thousand  ducats ;  and  swore  by  his  conscience  to  all  he  said,  though 
I  am  of  opinion  that  conscience  among  traders  is  an  article  which  they  sell  though  they  have 
none.  Scarce  any  trader  has  any  conscience,  for  being  informed  that  it  has  a  sting,  they  leave 
it  behind  them.  We  held  on  our  conversation  till  we  spied  the  walls  of  Segovia,  which  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  though  the  thoughts  of  what  I  had  endured  under  tbe  wicked 
Cabra  at  the  starving  boarding  school,  would  have  given  a  check  to  my  joy.  When  I  came 
to  the  town,  I  spied  my  father  waiting  upon  the  road,  which  brought  tears  to  my  eyes ;  but 
I  went  on  being  much  altered  since  I  left  the  place,  for  I  began  to  have  a  beard  and  was  well 
clad.  1  parted  from  my  company,  and  considering  who  was  most  likely  to  know  my  uncle 
besides  the  gallows,  I  could  not  imagine  whom  to  apply  myself  to.  I  went  up  and  asked 
several  people  for  Alonzo  Ramplon,  and  nobody  could  give  me  any  tidings  of  him  ;  every  one 
said  he  did  not  know  him,  I  was  very  glad  to  find  so  many  honest  men  in  my  town.  As  I 
stood  in  a  study  I  heard  the  common  crier  set  u^  bis  note,  and  after  him  my  good  uncle 
playing  his  part.  There  came  a  file  of  bearheaded  fellows  naked  to  the  waist  before  my  uncle, 
and  he  played  a  tune  upon  all  their  backs  going  from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  stood  gazing  at  this 
sight  with  a  man  I  had  been  inquiring  of,  and  told  him  I  was  a  person  of  great  birth  ;  when  I 
saw  my  lincle  draw  near,  and  he  spying  me  ran  to  embrace  me,  calling  me  nephew.   I  thought 
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I  rfiould  have  died  for  shame,  nevtr  looked  hsek  to  take  leare  of  tbe  man  I  was  inikh  !mt 
vent  along  with  my  uncle,  vho  taid  to  me,  ^  You  may  fellow  till  I  have  done  with  theit 
fwople,  for  we  are  now  upon  onr  retvm»  and  yon  shall  dine  with  aae  to-day.*'  I  bemg  moonted 
on  my  mulet  and  thinking  in  that  gang  I  should  be  but  one  degree  len  ezpoied  than  those 
that  were  whipped,  tpld  him  I  would  wut  there^  and  stepped  a  little  aside,  so  yery  mueh  ont 
of  countenance  that,  had  not  the  recovery  of  my  inheritance  depended  on  him,  I  would  never 
more  have  spoke  to  him,  or  been  seen  in  that  place.  He  concluded  his  exereise,  came  beck 
and  Cfrried  me  to  his  house,  where  I  alighted,  and  we  dined. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

TRX  KIND    XMTZaTAINMXNT  Z   HAD   AT  MT   UNCLE*8  ;     TBX   VISITS  I  aSCXXVID  ;     HOW  X 
&XCOVXBED    MY   IKBXBITANCX   AND   RXTURNKO   TO   MADRID. 

"Mr  worthy  uncle  quartered  near  the  slaughter-house,  at  a  waterman's  house.  We  ygeni  iop 
and  he  said  to  me,  '*  My  lodging  is  not  a  palace,  but  I  assure  you,  nephe#,  it  stands  cod> 
yeniently  for  my  business.**  We  went  up  such  a  pair  of  stairs  that  I  longed  to  be  at  the  top 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  difference  betwixt  it  and  the  ladder  at  the  gallows.  There  we 
came  into  such  a  low  room  that  we  walked  about  as  if  we  bad  been  all  full  of  courtesy,  bowing 
to  one  another.  He  hung  i|p  the  cat>o-nine.tails  on  a  nail,  about  which  tLere  were  othen 
with  halters,  broad  knives,  axes,  hooks,  and  other  tools  belonging  to  the  trade.  He  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  take  off*  my  gown  and  sit  down.  I  answered  I  did  not  use  to  .do  so.  I  cannot 
express. how  much  I  was  out  of  countenance  at  my  uncle's  infamous  profession,  who  told  me. 
it  was  lucky  that  I  came  at  such  a  time,  for  I  should  have  a  good  dinner,  because  he  had 
invited  some  friends.  As  we  were  talking  in  came  one  of  those  that  beg  charity  at  the  church 
doors  for  poor  families  in  distress,  in  a  purple  gown  down  to  his  heels,  and  rattling  bis  questing 
box,  said,  **  I  have  got  as  much  to  day  by  my  distressed  families  as  you  have  done  by  the 
xogues  you  flogged."  They  made  some  grimaces  at  one  another;  the  wicked  quester  tucked 
up  hZs  long  robe,  discovering  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  and  canvas  breeches,  and  began  to  shift  about, 
asking  whether  Clement  was  come.  My  uncle  told  him  he  was  not,  when  at  the  same  time 
in  came  an  oak  thresher,  I  mean  a  swineherd,  wrapped  up  in  a  clout,  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
shoes  on.  I  knew  him  by  his  horn  he  had  in  his  hand,  which  had  been  more  fashionable  had 
it  been  upon  his  head.  He  saluted  us  after  his  manner ;  and  next  to  him  in  came  a  left-handed^ 
squinting  mulatto,  with  a  hat  that  had  brims  like  an  un^brella,  and  a  crown  like  a  sugar-loaf; 
Ills  sword  as  much  iron  about  it  as  would  fiave  set  up  a  smith's  shop  ;  a  buff  doublet ;  his  face 
sA  full  of  scars  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  patches  stitched  together.  He  sat  down,  saluting  all 
the  company,  and  said  to  my  uncle — '*  By  my  troth,  Alonzo,  flat  nose  and  snaffle  have  been 
well  mauled  to-day.** 

Up  started  the  quester,  and  cried,  **  I  gave  Flechilla,  the  executioner  of  Ocana,  four  ducats 
to  put  on  the  ass  apace,  and  play  with  a  slender  cat-o-nine-tails,  when  I  was  fly-flapped 
there,*' 

"  By  the  Lord,"  quoth  the  mulatto,  "  I  was  too  kind  to  the  dog  Lobrezno  at  Murcia,  fbr 
the  ass  went  a  snail's  gallop  all  the  way,  and  the  rogue  laid  them  on  so  that  my  back  was 
all  weals." 

My  back  is  untranselled  still/'  said  the  swineherd. 
Every  dog  has  his  day,"  answered  the  quester. 

<*  I  must  say  that  for  myself,"  quoth  my  good  uncle,  *'  that  of  all  whipsters  I  am  the  mac 
who  am  true  and  trusty  to  those  that  bespeak  me ;  these  to-day  gave  me  five  crowns,  and  they^ 
had  a  parcel  of  friendly  lashes  with  the  single  cat-o'-nine- tails." 

I  was  so  much  out  of  countenance  to  see  what  good  company  my  uncle  kept  that  my 
blushes  betrayed  me,  and  the  mulatto  perceiving  it,  said,  **  Is  this  reverend  gentleman  the 
person  that  suffered  the  other  day,  and  had  a  certain  number  of  stripes  given  him  ?" 
I  answered  I  was  none  of  those  that  suffered  as  they  had  done. 

With  this  my  uncle  started  up  and  said — **  This  is  my  nephew,  a  graduate  at  Alcala,  and  a 
great  scholar."     They  begged  my  pardon,  and  made  tenders  of  great  friendship. 

I  was  quite  mad  to  eat  my  dinner,  receive  what  was  du^,  and  get  as  far  as  I  could  from  my 
iincle.     The  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  meat  drawn  up  in  an  old  hat,  as  they  draw  up  the  almr 
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that  is  giTen  in  prisons.     It  was  dished  up  in  broken  platters,  and-pieccs  of  old  crocks  aail 
pans,  being  dressed  in  a  stinking  cellar,  irhieh  was  still  more  plague  'and  oonfusioa  to  mes 
They  sat  down,  the  quester  at  the  upper  end*  and  the  rest  as  it  fell  out.    I  will  not  tell  what 
we  ate,  but  onlj  that  they  were  all  dainties  to  encourage  drinking.     The  mulatto,  in  a  trice, 
poured  down  three  pints  of  pure  red.      The  mrxneherd,  seeing  the  eup  stand  at  me,  atill 
whipped  it  off,  pledging  more  healths  than  we  spoke  words ;  no  man  called  for  water,  or  ao 
much  as  thought  of  it.      Five  good  minced  pies  were  served  up ;  they  took  off  the  upper 
crusts,  filled  them  with  wine,  and  then  said  a  short  prayer  for  the  soul  to  whom  the  fledi 
belonged.     Then  said  my  uncle— i'^  You  semember,  nephew,  what  I  writ  to  you  about  your 
&ther;  it  now  comes  afresh  into  my  mind/'    They  all  ate»  but  I  took  up  with  only  thm 
bottoms,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  retained  the  custom  of  saying  a  prayer  for  the  soul  departed 
when  I  eat  minced  pies.     The  pots  went  round  without  ceasing^  and  the  mulatto  and  the 
quester  plied  it  so  hard  that  a  dish  of  scurvy  sausages,  looking  like  fingers  of  blacks  out  ofl^ 
being  set  upon  the  table,  one  of  them  asked  what  titey  meant  by  serving  up  dressed  charcoal, 
jjidy  uncle  by  this  time  was  in  aoch  a  condition— up  to  to  the  throat  in  wixft,  with  one  eye 
almost  out  and  the  other  half  dronroed— that,  laying  hold  of  one  of  the  sausages,  in  a  hoarse 
and  uncouth  tone  he  said— <*  By  this  bread,  which  is  God's  creature,  made  to  his  own  ima^e 
and  likeness,  .1  never  ate  better  black  meat,  nephew."    It  made  me  laugh  with  one  side  of  my 
mouth,  and  fret  with  the  other,  to  see  the  mulatto  stretching  out  his  hand,  lay  hold  of  thesalt^ 
and  cry,  <*  This  pottage  is  hot  ^"  and  at  the  same  time  the  swineherd  take  a  whole  handful  elf 
salt,  and,  clapping  it  into  bis  mottth,  say,  *<  This  is  a  pretty  provocative  for  drinking."    After 
all  this  medley  there  came  some  soup,  so  orderly  was  our  entertainment.     The  quester  laying 
hold  of  a  porringer  with  both  hands,  cried,  ^  God's  blessing  on  cleanliness,''  and  instead  o. 
•clapping  it  to  his  mouth  laid  it  to  his  cheek,  where  he  poured  it  down,  scalding  his  face,  and 
washing  himself  in  grease  from  head  to  foot,  in  a  most  shameful  manner.     Being  in  this 
miserable  plight,  he  tried  to  get  up,  but  his  head  being  too  heavy,  be  was  fiun  to  rest  widi 
iboth  his  bands  upon,  the  tables  which  was  only  a  board  set  upoa  two  tressels,  so  that  it  over* 
turned  and  greased  all  the  rest,  and  then  he  cried  that  the  swineherd  had  pushed  him.     The 
swineherd  seeing  the  other  fall  upon  him,  scrambled  up,  and  laying  hold  of  his  bom  trumpet 
beat  it  above  his  ears.      They  grappled  and  elung  so  close  together  that  the  quester  set  hisr 
teeth  in  the  swineherd's  cheek,  and  both  of  them  rolling  on  the  ground  made  such  a  wamb- 
ling  in  the  swineherd's  inside  that  he  cast  up  tA\  he  had  eat  and  drank  in  the  quester's  face. 
My  uncle,  who  was  the  soberest  of  all  the  company,  asked  how  so  many  clergymen  had  come 
into  his  house.    Perceiving  that  they  all  looked  through  multiplying  glasses,  I  parted  the  two 
combatants,  made  them  friends,  and  helped  up  the  mulatto,  who  lay  on  the  ground  maudlin 
drunk,  and  weeping  bitterly.     I  laid  my  uncle  on  his  bed,  who  made  a  low  bow  to  a  tall 
wooden  candlestick  he  had,  thinking  it  had  been  one  of  his  guests ;  next  I  took  away  the 
swineherd's  horii,  but  there  was  no  silencing  him ;  after  all  the  rest  were  asleep  he  was  still 
calling  for  his  horn,  and  said  no  man  ever  could  play  more  tunes  on  it,  and  he  would  now 
imitate  the  organs. 

In  short,  I  never  left  them  till  they  were  all  &st  asleep;,  then  I  went  abroad,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  seeing  the- town ;  passed  by  Cabra's  house,  and  heard  he  was  dead,  but  never 
asked  of  what  distemper,  knowing  he  could  die  of  none  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  starve. 
At  night  I'returned  home,  full  four  hours  after  I  had  gone  out,  and  found  one  of  the  company 
awake,  .crawling  about  the  room  on  all  fours  to  find  the  door,  and  complaining 'he  had  lost 
4he  house*;  I  radsed  bun  up,  and  let  the  rest  sleep  till  eleven  at  night,  when  they  awaked  of 
themselves,  stretching  and  yawning.  One  of  them  asked,  what  o'clock  it  was.  The  swine* 
herd,  who  had  not  half  laid  his  fiimes,  answered  ifr  was  still  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
.  weather  very  sultry.  The  quester,  as  well  as  he  could  speak,  asked  for  his  cloak,  saying  the 
distressed  fomilie^  had  been  long  neglected,  the  whole  care  of  them  lying  upon  his  hands ;  and 
thinking  to  go  to  the  door  he  went  to  the  window,  where,  seeing  the  stars,  he  cried  out  to  the 
others,  telling  them  that  the  sky  was  full  of  stars  at  noon^day,  and  there  was  a  mighty  eclipse. 
.  They  all  blessed  themselves,  and  kissed  the  fl^or.  Having  observed  the  villany  of  the  quester, 
I  was  much  scandalised,  and  resolved  to  take  heed  of  that  sort  of  men.  The  sight  of  all  those 
abominable  practices  .mado  me  the  move  inipi^tient  to  be  among  gentlemen  and  persons  ai 
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worth.  I  got  them  all  awaj  one  bj  one,  the  best  way  I  could,  and  put  my  uncle  to  bed,  who^ 
though  not  foxed,  waa  drunk  enough,  and  made  the  best  ahift  I  could  myself  with  my  own 
clothes  and  some  of  the  poor  departed  souk  that  lay  about  the  room.  Thus  we  passed  tbt 
night,  and  in  the  morning  I  discoursed  my  uncle  about  seeing  my  inheritance  and  taking 
possession  of  ilt,  telling  him  I  was  quite  tired,  and  knew  not  with  what.  He  stretched  himsd« 
and  got  up ;  we  had  much  talk  concerning  my  affairs,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  with  him,  be 
was  so  uncouth  and  dull.  At  length  I  pferailed  with  him  to  discover  to  me  part  of  my 
inheritance,  though  not  all,  and  so  he  told  me  of  three  hundred  ducats  my  worthy  Hither  bad 
got  by  sleight  of  hand,  and  left  them  in  custody  of  a  virtuous  woman,  that  waa  the  reeeiTcr 
of  all  that  was  stolen  for  ten  leagues  round  the  country.  To  be  short,  I  reeeived  and  put  uf 
Xnj  money,  which  my  uncle  had  not  yet  drank  out,  nor  consumed  and  that  waa  very  mudi, 
eonsidering  he  was  such  a  brutal  man  ;  but  the  reason  was,  he  thought  it  would  serve  me  tt 
take  my  degrees,  and,  with  a  little  learning,  I  might  come  to  be  a  Cardinal,  which  to  him 
aeemed  no  difficult  matter.  When  he  understood  I  had  the  money,  he  said  to  me—- <*  My 
ehild,  Paul,  it  will  be  your  owa  &ult  if  you  do  not  thrive,  and  are  not  a  good  man,  since  yon 
have  a  good  example  before  you.  You  have  got  money,  and  I  will  always  be  your  friend,  in 
all  I  have  and  all  I  earn  is  yours."  I  returned  him  thanks  for  his  kind  offers.  We  spent  the 
day  in  extravagant  talk,  and  in  returning  the  visits  to  the  aforesaid  persons.  They  divertsd 
the  afternoon  playing  at  all-fours,  the  same  company—- my  uncle,  the  swinebcrd,  and  tiM 
quester— this  last  squandering  the  money  of  the  poor  at  a  villanous  rate.  I^  was  wonderibl 
to  see  how  dexterous  they  were  at  it,  and  still  every  game  there  was  so  much  wety  for  the  pot 
stood  continually  ready  before  them. 

Night  came  on,  the  guests  went  away,  and  my  uncle  and  I  to  bed,  for  he  had  now  got  at 
a  quilt.  When  it  was  day  I  got  up  before  he  was  awake,  and  went  away,  without  being 
perceived,  to  an'inn,  locking  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  thrusting  in  the  key  at  a  cranny. 
I  went  away,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  inn  to  hide  myself,  and  wait  the  next  opportunity  to  go  te 
Jdadrid.  I  left  him  a  letter  sealed  up  in  the  room,  wherein  I  gave  an  account  of  my  de- 
parture, and  the  reasons  that  moved  me  so  to  do,  desiring  he  would  make  no  inquiry  after  me, 
for  I  would  never  see  him  more. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

JC7  l>MTAMTUmE  FROM  SEGOVIA,   AND  JOUEKXT  TO  MADEID,   WITB   WHAT  HAFPSRD  TO  MS 

BT  TBI   WAT. 

A  CARa,zER  was  setting  out  that  morning,  from  the  inn,  for  Madrid ;  he  had  a  spare  ass,  which 

I  hired,  and  went  Before  to  expect  him  without  the  city  gate.     He  came  accordingly ;  I 

mounted  and  began  my  journey,  and  said  to  myself — **  Farewell  to  thee  for  ever,  thou  knave 

of  an  uncle,  dishonour  of  our  family,  infernal  finisher  of  the  law.**    I  considered  I  was  going 

to  Madrid,  the  court  of  Spain,  where,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  nobody  knew  me,  and  there  I 

must  trust  to  my  ingenuity.      The  first  thing  I  resolved  to  do  was  to  lay  aside  my  scholar^s 

habit,  ana  clothe  myself  in  the  fashion. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  uncle,  who  was  in  a  great  rage  at  the  letter  I  left  him,  which  wti 
to  this  effect :— 

*'  Mft  Alonso  Ramplok,— 

**  Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  show  me  such  signal  mercies  as  to  take  away  my  good 
Either,  and  to  order  my  mother  to  be  conveyed  to  Toledo,  where  I  know  the  best  that  caa 
come  of  her  is  to  vanish  away  in  smoke,  all  I  could  wish  for  at  present  would  be  to  see  yon 
aerved  as  you  serve  others.  I  design  to  be  singular  in  my  family,  for  I  can  never  make  more 
than  one,  unless  I  fall  under  your  hands,  and  you  carve  me  up  as  you  do  others.  Do  not 
inquire  after  me,  for  it  behoves  me  to  deny  the  kindred  that  is  between  us.  Serve  God  and 
the  king. '»  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  express  how,  in  all  likelihood,  he  railed  and  swore  at  me  ;  but  let  ns 
leave  him  there  and  return  to  my  journey.  I  waa  mounted,  like  Sancho  Panca,  on  a  statdy 
dapple  ass,  and  wished  irith  all  my  heart  that  I  might  meet  nobody,  when  on  a  sudden  I 
lit  %  dittanffe  an  imdediDgfoxt  of  a  gentleman,  with  his  cloak  banging  on  hia 
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Bboulden,  hU  svord  by  his  side,  close  breeches,  and  boots  on— altogether,  to  outward  appear^ 
ance,  genteel  enough — witli  a  clean  starched  band,  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  like  a  ballad -singer* 
I  conceived  he  was  some  man  of  quality  that  was  walking,  and  had  left  his  coach  behind  him^ 
and  accordingly,  when  I  came  up,  saluted  him.  He  viewed  me  and  said—"  It  is  very  likely^, 
good  sir,  that  you  travel  much  more  easy  on  that  ass  than  I  do  with  all  my  equipage." 

Imagining  he  had  meant  bis  coach  and  servants  he  left  behind,  I  answered—**  In  troth,  sir, 
I  reckon  it  more  easy  traf  ellihg  than  in  a  coach,  for  though  there  is  no  dispute  but  you  g9 
very  easily  in  that  you  have  left  behind  you,  yet  the  jolting  of  it  is  troublesome." 

**What  coach  behind?"  replied  he,  in  a  great  consternation;  and  turning  short  to  look 
about  him,  the  sudden  motion  made  his  breeehes  drojp  down,  for  it  broke  one  only  point  he 
had  to  hold  them  up ;  and  though  he  saw  me  ready  to  burst  with  laughing,  he  asked  to  borrow 
one  of  me. 

Perceiving  he  had  no  more  shirt  than  would  come  within  the  waistband  of  his  breeches-, 
and  scarce  reach  to  acquaint  his  breech  that  he  had  any,  I  replied—-**  As  I  hope  for  mercy, 
air,  you  had  best  wait  till  your  servants  come  up,  for  I  cannot  possibly  assist  you,  having  but 
one  single  point  to  hold  up  my  own  breeches." 

**  If  you  are  in  jest,  sir,**  quoth  he,  holding  his  breeches  in  his  hands,  *<  let  it  pass,  for  I  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean  by  servants. " 

With  this  he  went  on,  and  was  so  plain  in  letting  me  know  he  was  poor,  that  before  we 
had  gone  half  a  league  t^cther  he  owned  he  should  never  be  able  to  get  to  Madrid  unless  Z 
would  let  him  ride  upon  my  ass  awhile,  he  was  so  tired  with  walking  with  his  breeches  in  his 
hands,  which  moved  me  to  compassion,  and  I  alighted.  He  was  so  encumbered  with  his 
breeches  that  I  was  fain  to  help  him  up,  and  was  much  surprised  at  what  I  discovered  by  my 
feeling,  for  behind,  as  far  as  was  covered  with  the  cloak,  the  skin  had  no  other  fence  against 
the  eyes  and  the  air.  He  being  sensible  of  the  discovery  I  had  made,  very  discreetly  prevented 
what  reflections  I  might  make,  saying,  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  reverend  sir,*'  giving  me 
that  title  on  account  of  my  long  scholar's  robe ;  **  no  doubt  but  when  you  saw  my  fine  starched 
band,  and  the  show  I  made,  you  fancied  I  was  the  Lord  knows  who.  Little  do  you  think 
how  many  fine  outsides  are  as  bare  within  as  what  you  felt." 

I  assured  him,  upon  my  word,  that  I  had  conceited  much  different  matters  from  what  Z 
found. 

"  Why  thei)^  sir,"  replied  he,  "  let  me  tell  you  all  you  have  yet  seen  is  nothing,  for  every* 
thing  about  me  is  remarkable,  and  no  part  of  me  is  truly  clad.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  am  a 
real  substantial  gentleman,  of  a  good  family,  and  known  seat  on  the  mountains,  and  could  I 
but  feed  my  body  as  I  keep  my  state  and  gentility,  I  should  be  a  happy  man.  But  as  the 
world  goes,  good  sir,  there  is  no  keeping  up  noble  blood  without  bread  and  meat,  and,  God 
be  praised,  it  runt  red  in  every  man's  veins,  nor  can  be  be  a  worthy  person  who  is  worth 
nothing.  I  am  now  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  good  pedigree,  for,  being  ready  to  starve  one 
day,  they  would  not  give  me  a  chop  of  mutton  in  the  cook's  shop  for  mine,  and  yet  it  is 
flourished  with  gold  letters;  but  the  leaf  gold  on  pills  is  more  valuable,  and  few  men  of  letters 
have  any  gold.  I  have  sold  all,  to  my  very  burial  place,  that  nothing  may  be  called  mine 
when  I  am  dead,  for  my  father,  Toribio  Rodriguez  Ballejo  Gomez  de  Ampuero,  who  hftd  all 
these  names,  lost  all  he  had  by  being  bound  for  others.  I  have  nothing  now  left  to  sell  but 
the  title  of  Don,  and  I  am  so  unfortunate  that  I  can  scarce  find  anybody  that  has  occasion  for 
it,  because  there  is  scarce  a  scoundrel  now  but  usurps  it." 

Though  the  poor  gentleman's  misfortunes  were  intermixed  with  something  that  was 
comical,  I  could  not  but  pity  him,  asked  his  name,  whither  he  was  going,  and  what  to  do  ? 
He  answered  with  all  his  father's  names,  Don  Toribio  Rodriguez  Ballejo  Gomez  de  Ampueroy 
Jordan.  Never  did  I  hear  such  an  empty-sounding,  jingling  name,  or  so  like  the  clattering 
of  a  bell,  as  beginning  in  Don  and  ending  in  dan.  He  added  he  was  going  to  Madrid,  because 
a  thread-bare  elder  brother  as  he  was  soon  grew  tainted  and  mouldy  in  a  country  town,  and 
had  no  way  to  subsist,  and  therefore  he  was  going  to  the  common  refuge  of  distressed  persons^ 
where  there  is  room  for  all,  and  open  houses  kept  for  Wandering  spongers.  **  And  I  never  want 
five  or  six  crowns  in  my  pocket,'-  said  he,  *'  as  soon  as  I  come  thither,  nor  a  good  bed,  meat  and 
drink,  and  sometimes  a  forbidden  pleasure ;  for  a  good  wit  at  court  is  like  the  philosopher's  8tone» 
which  converts  all  it  touches  into  gold,**    This  to  me  was  the  most  f^el«oma  news  I  had  trer 
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beard,  and  therefore,  as  it  were  to  divert  the  tediomness  of  our  journey,  I- desired  him  to  inform  " 
ne  how  and  by  whom  he  and  others  in  his  condition  eould  live  at  court,  for  to  me  it  appeared 
ft  very  difficult  matter,  because  there  every  one  seemed  so  far  from  being  contented  with  hii 
own  that  he  aimed  at  what  belonged  to  others. 

*'  There  are  many  of  all  sorts,'*  replied  my  spark ;  "  but  flattery  is  like  a  master-key,  whidi 
iatrodiuMS  a  man  wheresoever  he  pleases  in  such  great  places,  and  that  you  may  not  think 
strange  of  what  I  say,  do  but  listen  to  my  adventures  and  contrivances,  and  you  will  be  coo* 
"vinced  of  the  truth  of  it." 

CHAPTER    Xlir. 

THK   THRXAD-BARI   OKNTLEMAV   GIVES  AN   ACCOUNT   07   HIS   LIVZ   ANI>    ACTIOKS. 

*^  The  first  thing  you  are  to  observe  is,  that  at  court  there  are  always  the  wisest  and  the 
weakest,  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  and  the  extremes  of  all  other  sorts.  There  the  virtuous 
«re  concealed  and  the  wicked  not  taken  notice  of;  and  there  lives  a  sort  of  people  like  m]rsei( 
who  are  not  known  to  have  any  estates,  real  or  personal,  nor  does  it  appear  whence  they  came 
or  how  they  live.  Among  ourselves  we  are  distinguished  by  several  names,  some  are  called 
gentlemen  mumpers,  others  sharpers,  others  pinchguts,  others  barebones,  and  others  com- 
moners ;  but  in  general  we  live  by  our  wits.  For  the  most  part  we  cheat  our  stomachs  of 
their  due,  for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  and  troublesome  thing  to  live  upon  others.  We  are 
mere  scare-crows  at  all  good  tables,  the  terror  of  cook  shops,  and  always  unbidden  snd 
unwelcome  guests,  living,  like  cameleons,  by  the  air,  and  yet  never  contented.  When  we 
happen  to  dine  upon  a  leek  we  strut  about,  and  look  as  big  as  if  stuffed  with  capons.  Who- 
soever  comes  to  visit  us  never  fails  to  find  mutton,  and  foul  bones,  and  parings  of  fruit  about 
the  house,  and  the  door  strewed  with  feathers  and  young  rabbit  skins,  all  which  we  pick  op 
over  night  about  the  streets  to  credit  us  the  next  day.  As  soon  as  the  friend  comes  in  we  fsll 
into  a  passion,  and  cry,  *  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  I  can  never  make  thu  maid  sweep  the  roop 
in  time.  Good  sir,  excuse  mc,  for  I  have  had  some  friends  at  dinner,  and  these  servants  nerer 
mind  their  business,'  &c.  Such  as  do  not  know  us  believe  it,  and  think  we  have  had  si 
entertainment.  Next  as  iot  dining  at  other  men's  houses ;  whensoever  we  have  spoke  but 
three  words  with  a  man  we  take  care  to  know  where  he  lives,  thither  we  are  sure  to  make  jotf 
at  eating  time,  when  we  know  he  is  at  table ;  we  tell  him  his  conversation  has  so  charmed  of 
that  we  are  not  able  to  keep  away,  for  he  is  the  most  taking  person  m  the  world.  If  he  sskf 
whether  we  have  dined,  and  they  have  not  begun,  we  answer  in  the  negative.  If  they  invtts 
us  we  never  stay  to  be  asked  twice,  because  those  ceremonies  have  often  made  us  go  widi 
hungry  bellies.  If  they  have  begun  to  eat  we  say  we  have  dined,  and  then,  though  the  msster 
of  the  house  carves  up  his  fowl  or  any  joint  of  meat  ever  so  dexterously,  that  we  may  have  tlie 
opportunity  of  chopping  up  a  mouthful  or  two,  we  cry, '  By  your  leave,  sir,  pray  let  me  fasvi 
the  honour  of  being  your  carver,  for  I  remember  (naming  some  duke  or  eavl  that  is  desd]^ 
God  rest  his  soul,  used  to  take  more  delight  in  seeing  me  carve  than  in  eating.'  This  nid^ 
we  lay  hold  of  the  knife,  cut  out  curious  bits,  and  say,  *  How  delicately  it  smells  I  It  vooli 
be  an  affront  to  the  cook  not  to  taste  it ;  what  a  delicate  hand  she  has  at  seasoning.'  Witk 
this  we  fall  on,  and  down  goes  half  the  meat  in  the  dbh  for  a  taste.  If  there  be  bacon,  we  esU 
it  our  delight ;  if  mutton,  the  only  thing  that  we  love ;  if  but  a  turnip,  an  exquisite  morsd; 
and  so  everything  that  comes  in  our  way  is  ever  the  thing  we  most  admire.  If  all  this  &ill 
we  are  sure  of  the  alms  of  some  monastery,  which  we  do  not  receive  in  public,  among  the 
l>eggars,  but  privately,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  friars  that  we  rather  take  it  oat  o. 
devotion  than  for  want, 

'*  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  one  of  us  in  a  gaming-house,  how  diligently  he  attends,  snof& 
the  candles,  hands  the  wine,  fetches  cards,  applauds  idl  the  winner  says,  and  all  this  for  a  poor 
royal  or  two  he  gives  him.  We  carry  in  our  mind  the  whole  inventory  of  our  wardrobe,  or  ng* 
shop,  in  order  to  dress  us ;  and  as  in  some  places  they  observe  set  times  for  prayer,  so  do  irt 
for  mending  and  botching.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  variety  of  rubbish  we  lay  up  sad 
produce  upon  occasion.  We  look  upon  the  sun  as  our  mortal  enemy,  because  he  diseovos 
our  dams,  stitches,  and  patches,  and  yet  we  are  forced  to  be  beholding  to  him,  standing  up 
with  OUT  Je^  wide  open  in  the  morning,  where  be  shines  in,  to  discover  by  the  shiulows  on  thl 
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ground  what  ihredt  or  ngt  lianfc  between  onr  leg*,  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  aoiNont  wa  trim 
the  breeches.     Now  that  part  betwixt  the  lege  being  lo  apt  to  wear,  it  ia  ^ery  odd  to  obierva 
what  gaps  wo  make  behind  to  fill  up  tlie  fore  part,  ao  that  very  often  the  hind  part  it  baeked 
ftway  till  it  remains  quite  naked.     Only  the  eloak  is  privy  to  thia  acoret,  and  therefore  we  9X9 
irery  cautious  of  windy  days,  and  of  going  up  stairs  that  are  light,  or  mounting  a  horseback. 
Wc  make  it  our  business  to  study  postures  against  the  light,  and  if  it  prove  a  very  bright  day 
wo  walk  with  our  legs  as  close  as  may  ho,  and  sit  as  if  our  knees  were  dung  together,  for  fear 
lest,  if  wo  open  them,  the  gashes  may  appear.      There  is  nothing  al>out  us  but  what  has  been 
another  thing  before,  and  may  have  a  partieular  history  written  of  it ;  as,  for  instance,  you 
ioe  this  waistcoat,  sir;  it  was  once  a  pair  of  wide  knee  breeches,  grandchild  to  a  short  cloak, 
And  great  grandchild  to  a  long  mourner's  cloak,  which  was  its  first  parent,  and  now  it  waits 
to  be  converted  into  footing  for  stockings,  and  forty  other  things*      Our  socks  were  onco 
handkerchiefs,  descended  from  towels  which  had  been  shirts,  and  those  the  issue  of  sheets ; 
after  all  this  they  arc  made  into  paper,  on  whioh  wo  write,  and  at  last  burn  it  to  make  blacking 
for  our  shoos,  whore  I  havo  aeon  it  perform  wondera,  roeovering  many  a  pair  that  was  con- 
demned as  only  fit  for  the  dunghill.     At  night  we  never  fail  to  get  at  the  greatest  distance 
tre  ean  lirom  the  ligbta  for  foar  of  diaeovering  our  tbroadbart  eloaka  and  woolloM  eoats,  for 
tlitre  ia  no  more  knap  on  them  than  is  upon  a  stone;  and  though  it  pleases  God  to  give  u» 
hair  on  our  fkeea  wo  have  none  on  our  elothra,  and  therefore,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  barber,, 
vt  always  eontrive  to  stay  till  two  of  us  want  trimming  together,  and  then  we  scrape  one 
another,  following  the  adviee  of  the  Gospel,  *  Be  helpful  to  one  another,  like  loving  brethren.' 
Beoidea,  we  always  take  eare  not  to  intrude  into  the  housea  of  others,  for  every  one  keeps  hia 
own,  and  timely  notice  is  given,  to  avoid  eontention,  being  very  Jealous  in  the  point  of  eating. 
It  18  an  indispensable  duty  among  us  to  ride  about  all  tlie  great  noted  streets  onco  a  quarter, 
though  it  be  but  on  a  eolc,  and  onoe  a  year  to  go  in  a  ooacb,  when  we  are  sure  to  sit  as  close- 
to  the  door  as  possible,  thrnsting  out  our  heads,  bowing  to  all  that  pass  by,  to  be  seen,  and 
talking  to  our  friends  and  aoquaintanoo«  though  they  do  not  aee  or  mind  us.      If  any  unman- 
nerly orcature  happens  to  bite  us  before  ladies,  we  have  ways  to  scratch  in  public  without  being 
taken  notice  of;  for  if  it  happens  to  be  on  the  thigh,  we  tell  a  story  of  a  soldier  we  saw  had  a 
ahot  through  there,  clapping  our  6ngers  on  the  plaoe  that  itclies,  and  clawing  instead  of 
]M>inting.     If  it  is  in  Che  church,  and  they  ating  on  our  breasts,  we  beat  them  by  way  of 
derotion,  though  It  be  at  a  christening ;  for  the  back,  wa  lean  against  the  pillar  or  wall,  and 
rub  it  tlicre,  as  if  wo  only  stood  up  to  observe  something.  To  deal  ingenuously  as  to  the  matter 
of  lying,  not  one  wonl  of  truth  ever  oomes  out  of  our  mouUi.     In  all  companies  wc  run  over 
•  bead-roll  of  dukes  and  earls,  making  some  of  them  our  friends  and  oUicrs  our  relations* 
always  observing  that  those  great  men  must  be  cither  dead  or  very  remote.     Tlie  best  of  all 
ie  that  we  never  fall  in  love,  unlessi  it  be  to  earn  our  bre«ui»  for  by  our  eonstitutions  coy  ladies^ 
though  never  so  beautiful,  are  absolutely  forbidden  t  to  that  we  ever  court  a  tripewoman  for 
our  meat,  the  landlady  for  our  lo<lging,  the  starchcr  for  our  band  and  otiier  necessnrivs ;  and 
though  such  slender  diet  makes  us  unfit  to  satisfy  them  all,  yet  we  keep  them  in  gooil  humour. 
Will  anybody  that  sees  the  boots  on  my  legs  believe  they  are  upon  the  bare  skin,  without  any 
atoekings  ?     Or  will  any  one  that  sees  my  curious  starched  band  imagine  I  have  no  shirt  ?  Lot 
me  tell  you,  sir,  a  gentleman  may  make  a  shift  without  those  things,  but  there  is  no  living  fur 
him  without  n  set  starched  band.  This  is  an  outward  ornament  altogether  necessary  to  grace  a 
man,  and  l>esidcii,  when  he  has  turned  it  and  wonnd^  it  every  way,  the  starch  in  it  will  make  him 
a  mess  as  good  as  water  gruel.     In  sliort,  reverend  sir,  a  gentleman  of  our  stamp  must  go 
tlirough  all  sorts  of  wants  and  hardships,  and  that  is  the  way  to  live  at  court.     Sometimes  he 
flourishes  and  rolls  in  plenty,  and  at  another  time  he  falls  into  an  hospital  (  but  still  he  livoi, 
and  he  who  knows  how  to  manage  is  a  king,  though  he  has  never  so  little." 

I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  spark's  unaocountablo  ways  of  living,  and  so  much  diverted 
with  his  relation,  that  I  went  on  a-foot  as  far  as  Rosea,  without  reflecting  where  we  should 
lay  that  night.  The  squire  supped  with  me,  for  he  had  not  one  cross,  and  I  thought  myself 
beholding  to  him  for  his  instructions,  because  they  led  me  into  abundanco  of  seorets,  and  put 
me  into  the  way  of  sharping.  I  acquainted  him  with  my  designs  before  we  went  to  bed, 
whicli  lie  returned  with  a  thousand  embraces,  tolling  me  ho  had  always  been  in  hopes  since  he 
met  inc  that  his  words  would  work  some  good  eflTeet  on  a  person  of  iny  capacity,      lie  olfered 
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me  his  senriee  towards  hitrodiicuig  me,  at  Madrid,  into  the  society  of  the  tricking  brother- 
hood,  and  a  lodging  among  them.  I  accepted  of  his  kindness,  without  diseoTering  I  had  toeli 
a  treasure  of  ducats,  but  only  a  hundred  royals,  which  with  the  kindness  I  had  done,  and  wm 
still  continuing,  purehased'his  firiendship.  I  bought  him  three  points  of  our  landlord,  he  tied 
up  his  hose,  we  rested  that  night,  got  up  early  in  the^  mornings  and  away  we  went  te 
Madrid. 


BOOK  II.-.CHAPTER   I. 

WHAT  HAPPENED   TO  ME   AT  MT  PIBST   COMIVG  TO  MAVaiB  TltX.  HIORT; 

We  got  to  Madrid  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  lovingly  together,  by  eonsent,  te 
lAie  house  where  Don  Torribio's  friends  lived.  A  very  old  woman,  miaenbly  elad,  epensd 
the  door  ;  he  inquired  for  his  friends,  and  she  answered  tbey  were  gone  out  a  seeking. '  We 
continued  by  ourselves  till  noon,  diverting  the  time,  he  encouraging  me  to. follow  the  spongiag 
course  of  life,  and  I  listening  carefully  to  his  advice.  Half  an  hour  after  twelTe  o^clodLia 
came  a  phantom,  clad  in  black  baize  down  to  his  heels,  and  so  bare  that  a  flea  eould  not  stid: 
upon  it ;  tbey  talked  to  one  another  in  cant,  the  result  whereof  was  his  embracing  me^  and 
offering  his  sewice.  We  discoursed  awhile,  and  then  he  pulled  out  a  glove,  in  which  vera 
sixteen  royals,  and  a  letter  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  collected  that  mtmsff  pretending  it  wai 
a  licence  to  beg  for  a  woman  in  distress.  He  took  the  money  out  of  the  glove,  drew  anotbsr 
to  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  folded  them  together  as  physicians  do ;  I  asked  him,  why  he  did 
not  wear  them,  and  he  answered,  because  they  were  both  for  one  hand,  and  that  way  they 
served  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  fellows.  All  this  while,  I  observed  he  did  not  let  go  bb 
•cloak  which  was  wrapped  about  him,  and  being  but  a  novice,  ibr  my  better  in£»rmation,  took 
the  liberty  to  inquire  why  be  still  hugged  himself  up  so  close  in  his  cloak.  He  replied,  **  Jfy 
friend,  there  is  a  great  rent  down  my  back,  made  up  with  a  patch  of  old  stufl^  besides  a  gnit 
spot  of  oil ;  this  piece  of  a  cloak  hides  all,  and  thus  I  can  appear  abroad.*' 

At  length  he  unwrapped  himself,  and  under  his  cassock  I  perceived  a  great  bulk  stiekim 
out,  which  I  took  to  have  been  trunk-breeches,  for  it  looked  like  them,  till  be  going  in  to 
pack'  himself  tucked  up  his  coats,  and  I  perceived  there  were  only  two  hoops  of  pastebosid 
tied  to  his  waist,  and  joining  to  his  thighs,  which  stuck  out  under  his  mourning ;  for  be 
wore  neither  shirt  nor  breeches,  but  was  so  naked  that  he  had  scarce  anything  to  louse.  Hie 
went  into  the  lousing  room,  and  turned  a  little  board  that  hung  at  the  door,  on  whidi  wk 
written,  *  One  is  lousing,*  that  no  other  might  go  in  till  he  had  done.  I  blessed  God,  vith 
all  my  heart,  to  see  how  he  had  provided  for  men,  giving  them  ingenuity  if  they  wanted  riebei* 

"  For  my  part,**  said  my  friend,  j;,<  I  am  sick  at  the  breeches  with  travelling,  and  therefnt 
must  withdraw  to  mend.*' 

He  asked,  whether  there  were  any  rags ;  the  old  woman,  who  gathered.them  twice  a  week 
about  the  streets,  as  the  rag-women  do  for  the  paper-mills,  to  cure  the  incurable  dtseaset  of 
those  gentlemen,  answered,  there  were  none,  and  that  Don  Lorenao  Tnigues  del  Fedroso  hid 
kept  his  bed  a  fortnight  for  want  of  them,  being  sick  of  his  coat.  At  this  time  in  came  one 
booted,  in  a  travelling  garb,  a  grey  suit,  and  a  hat  bridled  up  on  both  sides.  The  otbefi 
acquainted  him  who  I  was,  and  he  saluted  me  very  lovingly,  laid  down  his  cloak,  and  it  sp- 
peared— who  would  imagine  it?-~that  the  forepart  of  his  coat  was  of  grey  cloth,  and  the  baek 
of  white  linen,  well  liquored  with  sweat.  I  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  he  very  demmdy 
said, 

**  You'll  come  into  our  row,  and  then  you  won*t  laugh  ;  1*11  lay  a  wager  you  dont  know 
why  I  wear  my  hat  with  the  brims  bridled  up.** 

I  answered,  **  To  look  big,,  and  remove  all  obstacles  from  your  sight." 

^  That's  your  mistake,"  said  he,  **  I  do  it  to  hinder  the  sight ;  it  is  because  I  have  no  fai^ 
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%mnd,  and  this  hidei  it.**  This  laid,  he  puUsd  out  about  twenty  letlen^  and  ••  many  royals, 
saying,  he  could  not  deliver  those.  Every  one  was  marked  a  royal  postage,  and  they  were 
sUl  folded  alike.  He  signed  any  name  that  eame  into  his  head ;  writ  news  of  his  own  making, 
:«nd  delivered  them  in  that  habit  to  people  of  fiuhion,  receiving  the  postagCi  which  he  practised 
once  a  month ;  all  which  to  me  was  very  amaaing. 

Next  came  two  others,  one  of  them  with  a  cloth  coat  reaching  but  halfway  down  his  wide 
]cnee  breeches,  and  a  cloak  of  the  same  sort,  with  his  band  ruffled  up  to  hide  the  rents  in  it* 
The  wide  breeches  were  of  camblet,  but  only  as  far  as  appeared,  for  all  the  rest  was  of  red 
baise.  This  man  was  jangling  and  brawling  with  the  other,  who  wore  a  ruff  for  want  of  a 
band,  a  hanging  coat  for  want  of  a  cloak,  and  went  upon  a  crutch,  with  one  leg  bound  up  in 
rags  and  furs,  because  he  had  but  one  stocking.  .He  pretended  to  be  a  soldier,  and  had  been 
ao,  but  a  scurvy  one,  and  by  the  privilege  of  a  soldier  intruded  into  any  house.  He  in  the 
«oat  and  half  breeches  cried,  **  The  one  hal^  or  at  least  a  considerable  part,  is  due  to  me; 
if  you  do  not  give  it  me,  I  vow  to  God  —^** 

**  Do  not  vow  to  God,'*  replied  the  other,  '*for  I  am  not  lame  at  home,  and  if  you  prate 
1*11  lay  this  crutch  about  your  ears." 

This  threat  inflamed  both  parties ;  they  oame  to  high  words,  and  gave  one  another  the  lie 
•then  falling  to  blows,  tbe^dothes  in  a  moment  flew  all  about  in  rags,  at  the  first  handling. 
-We  parted  them,  and  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  the  soldier  cried,  **  Put  tricks 
'Upon  me !  you  shall  not  have  the  value  of  a  cross.  You  must  understand,  gentlemen,  that 
being  at  Saint  Saviour's  church,  there  came  a  child  to  this  poor  fellow,  and  asked  hin^ 
whether  I  was  the  Ensign  John  de  Lorenzana,  who  answered,  1  was,  because  he  saw  he  had 
something  in  his  hand.  With  this  he  brought  the  child  to  me,  and  calling  me  ensign,  said, 
''Here,  sir,  see  what  this^ child  would  have  with  you."  I  understood  the  trick,  and 
mid,  **  I  was  the  man,  took  his  message,  and  with  it  a  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  returning  an 
■answer  to  his  mother,  who  sent  Ihem  to  some  person  of  that  name.  Now  he  demands  half, 
«nd  I'll  be  torn  in  pieces  before  I'll  part  with  them,  my  own  nose  shall  have  the  wearing  of 
them  all  out." 

The  cause  was  adjudged  on  his  side,  only  he  was  forbid  blowing  his  nose  in  them,  and 
ordered  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  old  woman,  to  make  ruffles  and  hand- wrists,  to  appear 
in  sight,  and  represent  shirt-sleeves  |  for  blowing  the  nose  was  absolutely  prohibited.  When 
-night  came  we  all  went  to  bed,  and  lay  as  close  together  as  herrings  in  a  barrel,-  or  tools  in  a 
tweezer  case.  As  for  supper,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  thought  of  it,  most  of  the  gang  never 
stripped,  for  they  were  naked  enough  to  go  to  bed  as  they  went  all  day. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THX   SAMS   SUBJZCT  Ot  THK  FORXQOINO  CRAFTZB  CONTIHUXD,  WFTR  OTHSR  glKAVQE  ADVlVTUEZa. 

Day  came,  and  we  all  roused.  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  them  already  as  if  we  had  been 
one  mother's  children ;  for  there  is  ever  an  easiness  and  satisfaction  in  what  is  not  good.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  see  one  put  on  his  shirt  at  ten  several  times,  because  it  consisted  of  as 
many  several  clouts,  and  say  a  prayer  at  every  one  like  a  priest  that  is  vesting  to  go  to  the 
altar.  One  could  not  find  the  way  into  his  breeches,  another  called  out  for  help  to  put  on  his 
doublet,  for  none  of  th^m  knew  the  right  side  from  the  wrong,  or  the  head  from  the  heels, 
IVhen  this  was  over,  which  afforded  no  little  pleasure,  they  all  laid  hold  of  their  needles  and 
thread,  to  darn,  stitch,  and  patch.  One  fixed  an  arm  against  a  wall  to  draw  together  the  rents 
in  a  sleeve ;  another  knelt  down  to  botch  up  the  holes  in  his  hose  ;  another  clapped  his  head 
betwixt  his  legs  to  come  at  a  breach  upon  the  hind  part  of  his  breaches.  No  Dutch  landscape 
afforded  such  variety  of  strange  fibres  as  I  saw  there ;  they  botched,  and  the  old  woman 
supplied  them  with  malerials,  as  rags  and  clouts  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  she 
had  picked  up  on  Saturday  night. 

When  the  mending  time  was  over,  as  they  called  it,  they  all  viewed  one  another  narrowly, 
to  see  whal  was  amiss,  in  order  to  go  abroad  a  shifting.  I  told  them  I  would  have  them  order 
my  dress,  for  I  designed  to  lay  out  the  hundred  royals  I  had  on  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  leave 
off  my  cassock. 

**  That  must  not  be,"  said  they,  **  let  the  money  be  put  into  the  oommon  stock,  we  will 
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•clothe  him  immeclimtdj  out  of  our  wMdcobo,  and  appoint  him  hit  walk  in  tiM  town,  what  te 
alone  shall  range  and  seek  out.'* 

I  consented,  deposited  the  money,  and  in  a  trice  they  made  mo  a  mourBing  doth  coatti^ 
of  my  cassock,  cut  my  long  cloak  into  «  short  one,  and  trucked  the  renaina  of  it  lor  andi 
hat  new  dressed,  making  a  hatband  very  neatly  of  aome  cotton  picked  out  of  kikhoma.  TiNf 
took  off  my  band  and  wide«knee  breeches ;  and  instead  of  theae  put  aae  on  a  pair  of  close  hois 
alashed  only  before,  for  the  sides  and  back  part  were  nothing  but  sheepakiaa.  The  ulk  slock- 
ings  they  gave  me  were  not  half  stockings,  for  they  reached  but  four  fingera  balow  the  kmrn, 
the  rest  being  covered  with  a  tight  pair  of  boots  over  my  own  red  hosew  Tbo  band  they  gm 
xne  was  all  in  rags,  and  when  they  bad  put  it  on  they  said,  *'  The  band  ia  oomewhat  dceaytl 
on  tlie  ndes  and  behind ;  if  anybody  looks  fX  you,  sir,  you  must  be  sura  to  turn  about  as  fS^ 
do,  like  the  sun-flower,  which  still  moves  as  he  does.  If  there  happen  to  bo  two,  at  oos% 
observing  you  on  both  sides,  fiiU  back ;  and  to  prevent  being  obaarved  bohind,  let  yoor  kit 
hang  down  on  your  neck,  so  that  the  brim  may  cover  the  bond,  leaving  all  your  fovsheii 
bare ;  and  if  anybody  asks  why  you  wear  it  so,  tell  him  it  is  hecmue  yon  .dare  show  yov 
fiice  in  any  part  of  the  world.** 

Next  they  gave  me  a  box  containing  black  and  white  thread,  sewmg  ailk,  pock-thread,  a 
needle,  a  thimble,  bits  of  cloth,  linen  and  silk,  with  other  shreds  and  acrapa,  and  a  knile.  1W 
jny  girdle  they  fastened  a  tinder-box,  with  a  steel  and  flint  in  a  little  pouch,  aaying,  <*  TUi 
box  will  carry  you  through  the  world,  without  the  help  of  friends  or  relational  this 
•nil  we  stand  in  need  of,  take  and  keep  it.** 

They  appointed  the  ward  of  Saint  Lewis  for  my  walk,  and  so  I  cnlerod  upon  my 
inent.     We  all  went  out  together,  but  because  I  was  a  novice,  they  orderad  him  that  bmiflt 
and  converted  me  to  be  my  iustruotor  in  the  trade  of  sharpinijp. 

We  set  out  very  gravely,  walking  in  state,  with  our  beads  in  our  handa,  and  aaade  towaidi 
xny  precinct.    We  paid  respect  to  all  v^e  met,  taking  off  our  hats  to  the  man,  though  we  hii 
rather  have  taken  their  cloaks ;  to  the  women  we  bowed  low,  because  they  are  Ibnd  ofmpsi^ 
and  proud  of  being  honoured.     My  worthy  governor,  as  he  went  along,  would  aay  to  iW 
creditor,  *'  I  shall  receive  money  to-morrow  ;*'  to  another,  '*have  patienoe  for  o  day  or  tw% 
the  bankers  put  me  off.*'    One  asked  him  for  his  cloak,  another  for  hia  gizdlo,  by  whioh  J 
perceived  he  was  such  a  true  friend  to  his  friend,  that  he  had  nothmg  which  waa  bis  own.   Wt 
went  in  and  out  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  like  drunken  nian,  that  find  it  tm 
narrow  for  them  to  avoid  duns.     Here  one  whipped  out  to  demand  hia  houso-rent,  that 
another  the  hire  of  hb  sword,  presently  a  third  the  loan  of  his  shcati  and  ahirta;  so  tbatil 
appeared  ho  was  a  hireling  gvntlenoan,  like  a  hired  horse.     It  happened  he  spied  a  man  at  a 
good  distance,  who,  as  he  told  mc,  was  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces  for  a  debt,  but  could  not 
tear  the  money  from  him.     To  prevent  being  known  by  him,  he  let  fall  his  long  hair,  which 
before  was  tucked  up  behind  his  ears,  and  looked  like  a  shock  dog  that  was  never  shorn.  Then 
he  clapped  a  patch  upon  one  eye  and  began  to  talk  to  me  in  Italian.     He  had  time  enough 
to  do  thb  before  the  other  came  up,  who  had  not  yet  observed  him.     I  declare  it,  I  saw  the 
sum  round  and  round  him,  as  a  dog  does  before  he  lies  down,  he  blessed  himself  as  if  he  hsd 
been  bewitched,  and  went  away,  saying,  "  God  bless  me,   I  durst  have  sworn  it  had  been  hCb 
what  a  mighty  mistake  I  had  like  to  commit,  he  who  has  lost  oxen  always  fancies  he  hens 

thwr  bells." 

I  was  ready  to  burst  with  laughing  to  see  what  a  figure  my  friend  made,  he  stepped  uto 
a  porch  to  tuck  up  his  hair  again,  and  pull  off  his  patch,  and  said,  **  These  are  the  dresses  for 
denying  of  debts,  learn,  my  friend,  for  you  will  sec  a  thousand  such  shifts  in  this  town.'* 

We  went  on,  and  at  the^  corner  of  a  street  took  two  slices  of  gingerbread,  and  as  many 
drams  of  brandy,  of  a  wench,  who  gave  it  us  for  nothing,  after  wishing  my  director  wdconc 
io  town,  who  said,  "  This  puts  a  man  in  a  condition  to  make  shift  without  a  dinner  for  tbii 
day,  for  at  worst  he  is  sure  of  so  much." 

It  went  to  my  very  heart- to  think  it  was  dubious  whether  we  should  have  any  dinner,  and  I 
answered  him  very  disconsolately  in  behalf  of  my  stomach,  to  which  he  replied,  V  Tou  are  s 
nian  of  a  small  faith,  and  repose  little  confidence  in  our  mumping  profession.  God  Almigbty 
provides  for  the  crows  and  jackdaws,  and  even  for  scriveners,  and  should  he  fail  poor  as? 
You  have  but  a  poor  aouL** 
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«<  You  are  in  tlw  right,**  quoth  I,  «« but  ttiU  I  ftw  1  afaall  make  it  poonr,  for  tb«  body  ia 
the  life  of  the  soul.'* 

As  we  were  talking  after  this  manner  a  elock  struck  twelTe,  and  being  yet  a  itrangor  to 
•that  profesuon  my  Btomaeh  took  no  notioe  of  the  ginger-'bread,  but  I  was  at  if  I  had  eaten  no 
•ueh  thing.  Being  thui  put  in  mind  again  of  that  want,  I  turned  to  my  eonduetor,  and  aaid, 
''My  friend,  thie  buMncaaof  ttaning  ia  yery  hard  to  bo  learned  at  first;  I  was  used  to  feed 
Jike  a  fiHrmer,  and  am  now  brought  to  fost  like  an  anchorite.  It  is  no  wonder  you  are  not 
"Imngry,  who  have  been  bred  to  it  from  your  infiuioy,  like  King  Mithridates  with  poison,  so 
that  it  it  now  flimiliar  and  habitual  to  you.  I  do  not  peroeiTc  you  take  any  diligent  care  to 
provide  fodder,  and  therefore  I  am  resoWed  to  shift  as  well  as  I  can.** 

••  Ood  is  my  liib;*  quoth  he,  *•  what  a  pleasant  spark  you  are,  it  ia  but  just  now  struck 
twelve,  and  are  you  in  sueh  mighty  hasto  ahready  ?  Your  stomach  is  Tsry  ezaet  to  ito  hours^ 
md  immediately  cries  out  cupboard  ;  but  it  must  practise  pationee,  and  leam  to  be  in  arream 
*«l  thnes.  What,  would  you  be  eramming  all  day  ?  the  very  beasts  can  do  no  more.  It  does 
-ttot  appear  in  history  that  ever  knight  of  our  order  was  troubled  with  a  looseness.  I  told  you 
already  that  Ood  provides  for  all  men,  yet,  if  you  are  in  such  haste,  I  am  going  to  receive  tho 
aim*  at  the  monastery  of  St' Jerome,  where  there  are  most  delicious  friars ;  there  will  I  stuff 
Biy  devil :  if  you  will  go  along  with  me,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  every  one  take  his  own  course*" 

'*  FareweH,"  said  I,  "  my  wants  are  not  so  small  as  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  leavings  of 
lolbers;  every  man  shift  for  himselfl** 

My  friend  walked  very  upright,  now  and  then  looking  upon  his  feet,  and  took  out  )s  hw 
«nunbs  of  bread,  which  he  carried  for  that  purpose  in  a  little  box,  these  he  strewed  about  hia 
lieard  and  clothes,  so  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  dined.  I  coughed  and  hawked  to  conceal  my 
■weakness,  wiping  my  whiskers,  muffled  up  with  my  cloak  upon  tho  left  shoulder,  piayiug  with 
Aiy  tens,  fbr  I  had  but  ten  beads  npon  my  string.  They  that  saw  me  believed  I  had  dined, 
Imt  all  my  confidence  was  in  my  crowns  I  had  sunk,  though  I  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  that 
it  Witt  against  the  rules  of  our  profession  to  pay  fbr  a  dinner,  being  obliged  to  fhed  upon  the 
public ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  break  the  hi^  and  transgress  the  ordinances.  By  this  time  I 
iras  come  to  the  comer  of  St  Lewis's  street,  where  a  pastry-cook  lived.  On  the  bulk  lay  a 
curious  mutton  pie,  delicately  baked,  and  piping  hot  out  of  the  oven ;  my  nose  stumbled  at 
it,  and  I  made  a  full  set  like  a  dog  at  a  partridge,  fixing  my  eyes,  and  goaing  so  steadfastly  that 
it  shnmk  up  as  if  it  had  been  blasted.  It  bad  been  pleasant  enough  to  know  how  many  ways 
I  east  about  to  steal  it,  and  then  again  resolved  to  buy  it.  By  this  time  it  struck  one,  which 
iput  such  a  damp  upon  me  that  I  resolved  to  launch  into  the  next  cook's  shop.  As  I  was 
steering  towards  one  it  pleased  Ood  that  I  met  with  a  friend  of  mine,  called  the  Licentiate 
Flcchilla,  who  came  swinging  his  cassock  down  thestreet,  his  face  all  dusty,  and  his  long  robei 
full  of  da^r^locks.  As  soon  as  he  spied  me  he  ran  to  embrace  me,  and  yet  I  wonder  he  should 
know  mc  in  that  condition.  I  returned  his  embrace.  He  asked  how  I  did,  and  I  answered^ 
^  I  have  abundance  of  stories  to  tell  you,  Mr  Licentiate,  all  that  troublea  me  is  that  I  must  b« 
gone  to»night." 

*•  I  am  sorry  fbr  that,**  quoth  be,  «  and  were  it  not  late,  and  that  I  am  going  in  haste  to 
dinner,  I  would  stay  with  you,  but  a  sister  I  have  that  is  married,  and  her  husband 
expects  me.** 

*'  Is  Mrs  Anne  here  ?**  said  I ;  **  whatever  becomes  of  my  business  I'll  go  and  wait  upon  hei^ 
that  is  a  duty  I  cannot  dispense  with.** 

Hearing  htm  say  he  had  not  dined  made  me  sharp ;  away  I  went  with  him,  and  by  the  ^ay 
told  him  that  a  wench  he  had  been  very  fbnd  of  at  Alcala  was  then  in  the  town,  and  I  could 
^et  him  admittance  into  her  house.  He  was  mightily  pleased  at  thia  motion,  fbr  I  purposely 
contrived  to  talk  of  such  things  as  might  be  pleasing  to  him.  This  discourse  held  us  till  wo 
'camc  to  his  sister's  house ;  in  we  went ;  I  made  very  great  tenders  of  service  to  both  husband 
and  wife,  and  tliey  believing  all  I  said  was  true,  and  that  I  might  be  out  of  countenance  for 
coming^  at  that  time  of  day,  began  to  excuse  themselves,  saying  they  would  have  made  some 
provision  had  they  thought  of  such  a  guest.  I  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  and  invited  myself, 
telling  them  I  was  no  stranger,  but  an  old  friend,,  and  should  take  it  unkindly  to  be  treated 
with  ceremony.  They  sat  down,  I  did  so  too ;  and  the  better  to  stop  the  other*s  mouth,  who 
had  not  invited  me,  nor  ever  thought  of  any  sueh  thmg,  tvtry  now  and  then  I  gate  hin  a 
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Temembnmce  of  the  wencb,  saying  she  had  asked  for  and  was  infinitely  food  of  him,  with 
more  lies  to  that  purpose,  which  made  him  bear  the  more  patiently  with  my  cramming,  fiilr 
such  havoek  as  I  made  in  the  first  course  was  nerer  seen.  The  boiled  meat  waa  aerred  op,  I 
tnmbled  the  best  part  of  it  down  niy  throat  in  a  moment,  without  nioety,  but  in  aueh  a  hvoft 
as  if  I  had  not  thought  it  safe  enough  betwixt  my  teeth.  As  I  hope  for  merey,  I  laid  abeit 
me  at  such  a  rate,  a  if  my  life  had  depended  on  it,  and  was  so  expeditious  that  everythiig 
seemed  to  vanish  in  my  presence.  No  doubt  but  they  observed  how  I  poured  down  the  aon^ 
how  soon  I  drained  the  dish,  how  clean  I  picked  the  bones,  and  how  cleverlj  I  diapatebedthi 
meat,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  at  every  turn  1  clapped  a  good  lunch  of  bread  into  mj  pocket,  tS 
it  could  hold  no  more. 

When  the  table  was  taken  away,  the  licentiate  and  I  stepped  aside  to  talk  about  our  gaiif 
to  the  aforesaid  wench's  house,  which  I  represented  to  him  as  a  very  easy  matter  ;  but  as  w$ 
were  talking  at  the  window  I  pretended  somebody  had  called  to  me  from  the  street^  aid 
answering,  **  Sir,  I  come  this  moment,**  asked  leave  of  my  friend,  promising  to  retum  mm^ 
diately.     I  left  him  waiting  for  me,  and  so  he  might  have  done  to  this  day,  for  I  alipped  awq^ 
and,  being  foil,  had  no  more  occasion  for  him.     I  met  him  several  times  after,  and  einiissd 
mysdf,  telling  a  thousand  lies,  which  are  not  to  our  purp<^.     Rambling  thenee  about  Ika 
streets  at  random,  I  came  to  the  Guadalajara  gate,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  HMt 
are  at  the  mercers'  doors.     As  God  would  have  it,  there  came  two  of  those  ereatnics  HMt 
borrow  money  upon  their  handsome  faces  to  the  shop ;  they  were  both  closely  veiled, 
only  one  eye  bare,  to  see  their  way,  and  attended  by  an  old  woman,  and  a  boy,  half  l 
half  page.     They  asked  for  some  very  rich  new  fashion  wrought  velvet.     To  eommcnss  • 
discourse,  I  began  to  play  and  pun  upon  the  velvet,  turning  and  winding  till  I  brought  it  It 
all  the  waggish  meanings  I  had  a  mind  to.     I  perceived  my  freedom  had  put  them  in  hopM 
they  might  carry  off  some  present  from  the  shop,  and,  knowing  I  could  be  no  loser,  I  oficnd 
them  whatsoever  they  pleased*     They  stood  out  a  little,  pretending  they  did  not  use  to  aeeipt 
of  anything  from  pertons  they  were  not  acquainted  with*     I  laid  hold  of  that  opportoaityt 
telling  them  I  owned  it  was  a  presumption  in  me  to  offer  them  anything  there,  but  that  I 
desired  than  to  accept  of  a  parcel  of^rich  silks  sent  me  from  Milan,  which  that  page  of  miat 
should  carry  them  at  night,  pointing  to  one  that  stood  over  the  way,  bare-heade^  waiting  ftr 
his  master,  who  was  in  a  shop*     And  that  they  might  take  me  for  some  man  of  quality,  aad 
well  known,  I  pulled  off  my  hat  to  all  the  judges,  privy  councillors,  and  peersy  that  went  by, 
bowing  as  if  we  had  been  very  well  acquainted,  though  I  knew  none  of  them.     These  outwsrd 
shows,  and  my  taking  out  a  pitee  or  two  of  gold  of  my  hidden  treasure  on  pretence  of  giving 
an  alms  to  a  poor  body  that  begged  of  me,  made  them  conclude  I  was  some  gentleman  of  not& 
They  thought  fit  to  go  home  because  it  grew  late,  and  took  their  leave,  charging  me  to  be 
sure  the  page  should  go  as  privately  as  might  be.»    I  begged  of  them,  only  Jia  a  fovour  sal 
token  of  their  good  will,  a  pair  of  beads  all  set  and  linked  in  gold,  which  the  handsomest  of  tbea 
had  in  her  hand,  as  a  pledge  for  me  to  visit  them  the  next  day  without  £iil.     They  made  soma 
difiiculty  to  part  with  it  till  I  offered  them  a  hundred  crowns  in  pawn  for  it,  which  tbej 
refosed,  hoping  by  that  means  to  draw  me  in  for  a  better  peni^,  asked  where  I  lodged,  sod 
told  me  their  quarters,  desiring  me  to  observe  that  they  could  not  receive  inessages  at  sft 
times,  because  they  were  persons  of  quality.     I  led  them  through  the  high  street,  and  be&Kf 
we  turned  out  of  it  made  choice  of  the  largest  and  fairest  house  I  could  find,  which  bad  a  eoadi 
without  horses  standing  at  the  door,  telling  them  it  was  mine,  and  at  their  service,  aa  was  tfas 
coach  and  master  of  them.     My  name,  I  told  them,  was  Don  Alvaro  de  Cordova,  and  in  I 
went  to  rights,  before  their  fiiccs.     At  our  coming  out  of  the  shop  I  remember  I  called  ofcr 
cme  of  the  pages  from  the  other  side  of  the  way,  beckoning  to  him  very  stately  with  my  hand, 
and  pretending  to  order  him  and  the  rest  of  them  to  wait  there  till  I  came,  but  in  reality  only 
asked  whether  he  did  not  belong  to  my  uncle,  the  privy  councillor;  he  answered  he  did  M^ 
and  so  I  dismissed  him,  setting  myself  off  with  borrowed  feathers. 

When  it  was  dark  night  we  all  went  home,  and  coming  in  I  found  the  counterfeit  soldier 
that  had  the  clouted  leg  with  a  white  wax  flambeau  they  had  given  him  to  attend  a  fonsitl, 
and  he  ran  away  with  it*  This  fellow's  uwa^  was  Magaxo,  bom  at  Olias ;  be  had  been  eaptaiB 
in  a  play,  and  luid  fought  abundance  of  Moors  in  a  sword  dance.  When  he  talked  with  aiy 
tbMt  had  serred  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  told  them  he  had  been  in  China,  and  if  he  lisp|ne*^ 
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to  meet  with  any  that  had  been  there,  he  pretended  he  had  served  in  Flanders.  He  talkad 
much  of  encamping,  and  lying  in  the  field,  though  he  had  never  been  in  any,  -  unlets  it  were 
to  louse  himself ;  named  abundance  of  strongholds,  and  knew  none  hut  the  common  gaob ; 
highly  extolled  the  memory  of  Don  John  of  Austria ;  commended  the  Duke  of  Alva  for  a 
generous,  true  Mend  ;  and  had  abundance  of  names  of  noted  Turks,  gallies,  and  great  officers, 
«t  his  fingers*  ends,  all  which  he  had  picked  out  of  a  ballad,  then  in  vogue,  concerning  the  like 
aflkirs  (  but  being  altogether  unacquainted  with  geography,  or  anything  of  the  sea,  discoursing 
•bout  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  he  «aid  that  Lcpanto  was  a  very  brave  Turk.  The  poor 
wretch  was  so  ignorant  that  he  served  to  make  us  excellent  sport. 

Soon  after  in  came  soy  friend  with  his  nose  beaten  almost  flat  to  his  fiice,  all  his  head 

wrapped  up  in  clouts,  very  bloody  and  dirty.     We  asked  him  how  he  came  into  that  pickle ; 

Be  told  us  he  went  to  the  alms  at  the  monastery  of  St  Jerome,  and  asked  for  a  double  portion, 

pretending  it  was  for  some  poor  people  that  could  not  beg ;  the  friars  stopped  so  much  from 

the  eommon  mumpers  to  give  it  him,  at  which  they,  being  provoked,  dogged  him,  a«d  found 

lie  was  laying  about  htm  with  might  and  main  in  a  dark  corner  behind  a  door.     They  fell  into 

4ebete  whether  it  was  lawful  to  cheat  to  fill  one's  own  belly,  and  to  rob  others  to  serve  one- 

•df ;  the  contest  rose  to  high  words,  which  were  followed  with  blows,  and  those  raised  many 

kaoba  and  bumps  on  his  head.     They  attacked  him  with  the  pots  they  received  their  pottage 

In,  end  the  damage  done  to  his  nose  came  by  a  wooden  dish  they  gave  him  to  smell  to,  more 

hastily  than  had  been  convenient ;  they  took  away  his  sword,  out  came  the  porter,  and  had 

enough  to  do  to  part  them.    In  short,  our  poor  brother  was  in  so  much  danger  that  he  offered 

to  return  all  he  had  eaten,  and  it  would  not  serve  his  turn,  for  all  they  insisted  upon  was  that 

be  begged  for  others,  and  thought  much  to  pass  for  a  mumper.     Out  started  from  among  the 

rest  of  the  gang  a  two-handed  mendicant  scholar,  crying,  **  Do  but  behold  the  figure  made  np 

of  clouts,  like  a  rag  baby,  as  poor  as  a  .pastrycook  in  Lent,  as  full  ot  holes  as  a  flageolet,  ell 

patches,  like  a  magpie,  as  greasy  as  en  oilman,  and  as  tattered  as  an  old  colours ;  pitiful 

ecoundrel,  there  are  those  that  receive  the  holy  saint's  alms  that  arc  fit  to  be  bishops,  or  for 

any  other  dignity ;  I  myself  am  a  graduate  at  Siguensa,  and  does  Mr  Shabrag  think  it  e 

disgrace  to  eat  amongst  us?"     The  porter  interposed,  hearing  a  little  old  fellow  cry  out,  that 

though  he  came  there  for  pottage,  he  was  descended  from  the  famous  great  captain,  end  had 

many  lofty  relations.     But  I  will  leave  them  here,  since  our  companion  was  now  got  off  and 

endeavouring  to  shake  his  bones  into  their  places  again. 


HAPTER   III. 

THX    FARTHEA   FROCIIDINGS   OF  THIS  SRARPING  GANG,  TILL   THET  WERZ  THROWK  ALTOaETHEB 

INTO   GAOL. 

Tbi  next  that  came  was  Mcrlo  Diax,  his  girdle  hung  all  round  with  earthen  cups  and  glasses, 
which  he  got  at  nunneries,  begging  drink  at  the  wheel,  without  the  least  remorse  of  con- 
-science.  Don  Lorenzo  de  Pedroso  relieved  him  coming  in  with  an  excellent  good  cloak,  which 
he  had  exchanged  at  a  billiard  table,  for  his  own  that  had  no  sign  it  had  been  made  of  wool, 
it  was  so  threadbare.  This  fellow  used  to  take  off  hi^  cloak,  as  if  he  designed  to  play,  and  to 
lay  it  among  the  rest,  and  then  not  agreeing  about  the  match,  he  returned  to  the  place,  took 
up  the  cloak  he  liked  best  and  went  his  way;  the  same  he  did  at  ninepins  and  other  games. 
All  this  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  Don  Cosme,  who  came  in  with  a  regiment  of  boys  at 
his  tail,  that  were  troubled  with  the  king*s-evil,  cancers  or  leprosy,  or  were  hurt  or  lame.  He 
played  the  white  witch,  or  doctor,  that  cured  by  prayers  and  blessings,  having  to  this  purpose 
learned  some  superstitious  ceremonies  and  cramp  words  of  an  old  woman.  By  this  cheat  he 
got  more  than  all  the  rest  together,  for  if  any  one  came  to  be  cured  without  something  to 
make  a  show  under  his  cloak,  or  the  jingle  of  money,  in  his  pocket,  or  the  cry  of  some  live 
fowl,  he  was  never  at  leisure.  He  had  made  fools  of  half  the  town,  making  them  believe  what- 
soever he  pleased,  for  there  never  was  so  absolute  a  master  at  lying;  insomuch,  that  he  never 
spoke  truth  but  accidentally.  His  common  discourse  was  of  heaven  ;  when  he  came  into  a 
house,  he  always  said,  *•  God  be  here,**  and  going  out,  **  The  Lord  have  you  in  his  keeping.*' 
All  he  bed  about  him  seemed  hypocrisy ;  e  pair  of  beads  M  big  ae  widauts  |  he  eomrived 
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that  sometime  a  discipline  made  bloody  at  his  nose  should  peep  out  under  his  cloak ;  vfan 
he  shrugged  to  remove  the  vermin  that  bit  him,  he  persuaded  others  it  was  the  hair  cloth  k 
wore  next  his  skin,  and  that  bis  starving  was  a  voluntary  fast  Then  would  he  tell  storisitf 
strange  temptations  he  overcame ;  if  the  devil  happened  to  be  named,  he  eried,  ^  The  Liii 
deliver  and  preserve  us,**  kissed  the  ground  when  he  went  into  the  church,  called  himself  i» 
worthy  sinner,  never  lifted  up  bis  eyes  to  look  at  women,  but  did  not  stick  to  take  op  thdr 
coats.  These  cheats  had  so  far  prevailed  on  the  multitude  that  they  begged  his  pnyers,  mi 
night  as  well  have  applied  themselves  to  the  devil ;  for  he  was  not  onlj  a  gamester,  bott 
mere  shark  or  pickpocket,  but  never  took  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  being  always  sore  to  fit 
by  it.  As  for  women,  be  had  several  children  scattered  about,  and  two  holy  aisten  in  the 
family  way  at  that  time ;  and  in  short,  if  any  commandment  escaped  breaking  quite,  he  Mfv 
lailed  to  crack  it. 

The  next  that  came  was  Polacon,  making  a  great  noise,  and  asking  for  a  long  Bnd<i!iolo<iii 
gown,  a  great  cross,  an  overgrown  false  beard  and  a  bell ;  and  used  to  go  about  at  sight  ii 
this  dress,  crying,  *<  Remember  you  are  to  die,  and  be  kind  to  the  souls  departed,**  &c.  wkick 
tnought  him  in  considerable  alms ;  and  when  he  found  a  house  open,  he  went  in,  andif  nobo^ 
was  in  the  way,  stole  all  that  came  to  his  hand.     If  anybody  saw  him,  he  rung  his  ball,  wti 
in  a  dismal  tone,  as  he  knew  how  to  frame  it,  cried,  '<  Remember,  brethren,"  &c.     AU  thM^ 
and  many  more  contrivances  and  strange  ways  of  stealing,  L  learnt  in  a  month  I  eoatiaoil 
among  them.     To  return  where  I  left  off,  I  showed  the  beads  and  told  them  the  story ;  th^ 
applauded  my  ingenuity,  and  the  old  woman  took  them  into  her  custody  to  sell  tbein,  smI 
went  about,  saying  they  belonged  to  a  poor  maiden  gentlewoman,  who  was  Cain  to  sril  tbsB 
for  bread,  having  her  story  ready  for  every  occasion.  The  old  jade  wept  whenever  she  plmmit 
wrung  her  hands,  and  sighed  most  bitterly  ;  she  called  all  people,  diildren ;  and  over  a  goal 
shift,  jerkin,  gown,  and  petticoats,  wore  a  tattered  long  robe  of  sackcloth,  given  her  by  « 
anchorite,  her  friend,  who  lived  pn  the  mountains  by  Alcala.     Her  business  was  to  masifl 
all  the  goods,  to  direct  and  conceal ;  but  the  devil,  who  is  always  kind  Ito  his  servaoti» » 
ordered  it,  that  going  one  day  to  a  house  to  sell  some  clothes  and  other  things^  somebody  tbsn 
knew  their  own  goods,  sent  for  an  officer,  secured  the  old  hag,  whom  we  ealled  molhir 
Lebrusca,  and  she  presently  discovered  all  the  plot,  told  how  we  all  lived,  and  that  we  wcrt 
gentlemen  of  prey.     The  officer  left  her  in  the  gaol,  and  came  to  our  bo.use,  wbare  he  Sonai 
me  and  all  my  companions.     He  had  half  a  dozen  under  catchpoles  along  with  him,  ud 
removed  the  whole  sharping  congregation  to  the  prison,  where  our  gentility  availed  us  nxf 
little. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THX  PRISON  DBSCRIBID,  WITH  AK  ACCOUNT  OF  WHAT  UAPPINXD  TO  US  IV  IT,  TILL  TBI  010 
WOMAN  WAS  WHIPPED ;  MV  COMPANIONS  EXPOSED  TO  PUBUC  SHAXI,  AND  I  CAMS  OUT  QlfV 
BAIL. 

As  soon  as  we  came  into  the  gaol  we  were  loaded  with  irons,  and  going  altogether  to  be  clspptA 
into  the  dungeon ;  but  I  made  use  of  the  money  I  had  to  prevent  falling  into  that  bcU. 
pulling  out  a  pistole,  and  making  it  glitter  iA  the  gaoler's  eyes,  saying,  '*  Pray,  sir,  be  pleani 
to  hear  me  a  word  in  private.**  He  having  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  gold,  took  me  aside,  and  I 
went  on,  *'  I  beseech  you,  sir,  take  pity  of  an  unfortunate  man."  Then  I  took  him  iovin^y 
by  the  hand  and  clapped  in  the  piece,  which  he  greedily  grasped,  being  used  to  such  can* 
monies,  and  answered,  **  I  will  examine  into  your  distemper,  and  if  it  is  not  dangerous  jos 
shall  down  into  the  hole."  I  understood  him,  and  submitted  myself  peaceably,  so  that  hi 
left  me  out,  and  turned  down  my  companions.  I  will  not  take  up  time  in  relating  what  sport 
we  made  in  the  prison,  and  as  we  went  along  the  streets,  for  being  hunched  along,  booadli 
some  of  us  without  cloaks,  and  others  with  them  dragging  along,  it  was  comical  to  see  rack 
a  parcel  of  ragamuffins,  all  patches,  and  parti-coloured  black  and  white,  like  magpies.  Tbt 
officers  knew  not  how  to  take  fast  hold  of  them,  they  were  all  in  such  tatters ;  some  thcf 
thought  to  grasp  by  the  flesh,  but  flnding  it  was  all  starved  away,  they  feared  to  be 
answerable  for  disjointing  the  bones.  Others  lost  their  coats  and  breeches  by  the  xaa^ 
bModliog  of  those  immerciful  fellows.    When  they  unbound  the  rope  they  led  them  all  ia» 
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the  rags  and  elouU  dropped  off  with  it.  At  niglit  I  wav  carried  to  the  common  side,  where  I 
had  a  little  bod  allotted  me.  It  wm  odd  to  lee  lome  lie  down  in  their  whole  ease,  without 
taking  oil'  the  leaat  rag  they  wore  in  the  day ;  otheni  at  one  motion  put  oiT  all  the  olotbea 
they  had.  otiicrs  played ;  but  at  laHt  we  wore  made  fait,  and  the  light  put  out.  We  all  forgot 
our  irons,  and  took  to  our  rest  very  fiiTourably,  but  some  of  my  companions  quarrelling, 
there  was  u  general  fight.  We  beat  out  one  another's  eyes  witli  our  girdles  in  the  dark ;  aud 
the  oonfuftion  was  so  intolerable,  that  they  all  got  up,  aud  there  was  a  hideous  cry.  The 
gaoler,  fearing  lost  lome  of  his  vassals  might  desert  him,  came  running  up  with  all  his  guarda 
well  armed,  opened  the  door,  brought  in  light,  aud  examined  the  case. 

The  gaoler,  ftncylng  I  would  drop  him  another  pistole  ratlier  tluin  be  let  down  into  ihm 
liole,  laid  hold  of  thb  opportunity,  and  ordered  me  to  be  buried  among  the  rest,  which  I 
iMOlvcd  to  endure  rather  than  break  bulk  any  more.  I  was  conveyed  down,  where  my  old 
IMends  received  me  with  a  great  shout  and  much  satisfaction*  lliat  night  I  lay  cool,  without 
anything  to  cover  me  i  when  it  was  day,  we  all  came  out  of  the  dungeon,  saw  one  another's 
frees,  aud  presently  our  oompanions  demanded  the  usual  garaiih-mouey,  on  piiiu  of  a  good 
liquoring.  I  presently  disbursed  six  royals,  but  my  companions  having  notliiog  to  give,  theur 
OAUse  was  referred  till  night.  Among  the  rest  in  the  dungeon,  was  a  one-eyed,  tull  young 
irilow,  with  a  great  pair  of  wliiskerii,  a  sour  look,  round  shouldered,  and  those  well  Hogged* 
Re  had  a  whole  smith's  forge  upon  him,  double  fetters  on  his  legs,  and  a  great  chain  hanging 
#rom  bis  neek }  they  called  him  the  giant,  and  he  said  of  luinself,  that  he  was  in  priKoii  ibr 
l^tty  triHos,  whioh  I  concluded  to  be  some  mere  larceny,  and  if  anybody  asked  him  whether 
that  was  the  crime,  he  gave  a  light  answer-^his  sins,  some  old  oflences,  according  to  their 
Ouit,  ni^hich  at  length  I  was  informed  were  of  the  most  devilish  cast.  Wlieu  the  gaoler  reproved 
him  for  his  wickedness,  he  would  oall  him  the  hangman's  pantryman,  aud  general  storekeeper  of 
tin.  At  other  times,  he  would  cry,  "  You  are  a  fool  to  contend  with  one  that  will  vaniih  la 
itnoko ;  by  the  Lord  I  will  stifle  you  as  I  go  oQ'." 

This  he  haid,  exjieetlng  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  villain  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  suoU 
an  infernal  dog,  that  we  were  all  fain  to  be  on  our  guard.  J  le  contracted  friendship  witis 
another  they  <»lled  liebledo,  and  by  a  uick-iuime  the  Tumbler,  who  snid  he  was  in  \mtion  foe 
hia  dexterity,,  whioh  consisted  in  making  everything  vanish  he  laid  his  hands  on.  lie  had 
been  lashed  by  all  the  beadles  and  hangmen  in  Spain ;  his  face  was  all  over  cuts  and  scars,  hia 
«ars  were  at  a  great  distiu^ce,  for  he  curried  but  one  about  him,  having  left  the  other  behind 
him  in  his  travds  {  his  nose  was  soldered  together,  having  been  cleft  with  a  cut  of  a  sword. 
Four  other  rampant  fiillows,  like  lions  in  heraldry,  herded  with  those  two,  all  uf  them  loaded 
with  chains,  and  condemned  to  thresh  the  sea,  that  is,  to  the  gallies.  These  said  they  might 
boast  in  a  short  time  that  they  had  served  the  king  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  man  would 
not  believe  how  impatiently  they  expected  their  commission.  These  people  taking  it  ill  that 
nay  comrades  had  not  discharged  the  duty  of  garnish,  contrived  to  give  tliem  a  sound  lashing 
at  niKht,  with  a  curious  rope's  end  provided  fur  that  puipose.  When  night  came  we  were 
thrust  into  the  dismal  vault }  they  put  out  the  light,  and  I  presently  scoursd  myself  under 
ny  bed ;  two  of  them  began  to  whistle,  and  a  third  to  lay  about  him  with  a  rope's  end.  The 
•parks  perceiving  that  it  was  like  to  go  ill  with  them,  crowded  themselves  up  so  dose  togotlier, 
all  the  HmhU  of  their  bones  being  before  devoured  by  vermin,  that  they  found  room  enough  in 
a  cranny  betwe'en  the  boards,  lying  like  so  many  fleas  in  a  Ream,  or  bugs  in  a  bedstead.  The 
laiiheN  Koiinded  on  the  boards,  but  the  parties  they  were  designed  for  lay  olosu  without  speaking 
a  word.  The  whipsters  observing  they  did  not  complain,  laid  aside  their  discipline,  and 
began  to  pelt  them  with  stones,  bricks,  and  rubbisli  they  had  gathered  to  that  eHeet.  This 
project  succeeded  i)ettcr,  for  a  stone  hit  Don  Torohio  on  the  nock,  and  raised  a  hunch  as  thick 
aa  bin  fist.  He  cried  out  murder,  and  the  knaves,  that  he  might  not  be  heard,  fell  a  singing 
ail  together  and  rattled  their  chains.  Don  Torohio  struggled  with  his  oompanions  to  get 
undermost,  and  in  the  scuffle  their  bones  rsttled  like  castanets,  their  coats  fell  all  in  tattera, 
and  not  u  rag  was  left  upon  them.  The  stones  flew  about  so  thick,  that  in  a  short  space 
poor  Don  Torohio  had  as  many  knolM  on  his  head  as  tiicre  are  on  a  pine-apple.  Finding 
there  was  no  manner  of  protcetion  against  that  dreadful  shower  of  hail  that  fell  upon  us,  but 
there  he  was  like  to  die  a  martyr  without  being  guilty  of  the- least  piety  or  religion,  ho  cried 
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out,  begging  they  would  let  him  get  out  of  that  place,  and  he  would  pay  immediately,  iA 
Tering  up  his  clothes  in  pawn.  The  persecutors  consented,  and  though  hit  oompanioos  waril 
haTe  held  him  because  he  sheltered  them,  he  got  up  the  best  he  could,  all  battered,  and  chh 
orer  toroy  side.  The  rest  were  not  so  quick  at  promising  the  same,  but  they  had  aa  manyknocb 
as  hairs  on  their  heads,  yet  offered  up  their  clothes  towards  paying  the  garnish  ;  thinking  it 
was  better  to  lie  a-bed  for  want  of  clothes  than  for  broken  bones.  Aceordingly  they  were  &• 
charged  for  that  night,  but  in  the  morning  had  oitclers  to  strip ;  they  did  so»  and  it  appcadl 
that  all  their  clothes  put  together  would  not  bring  one  halfjpenny  loafl  They  ley  a-bed,  tiMl 
is,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  belonging  to  the  public,  on  which  all  the  priaoneTS  used  to  pldc 
themselves.  As  soon  as  they  were  warm  they  began  to  ieel  their  frienda  about  them,  lor  thf 
vermin  had  kept  a  long  Lent,  some  of  them  had  not  broke  their  fiut  for  a  week  before,  mi 
yet  were  as  big  as  nutmegs,  and  laid  in  their  teeth  as  close  as  a  sharp  bulL^log.  Thsf 
expected  nothing  but  to  be  devoured  that  morning  for  a  *break&st,  threw  away  the  bladuly 
cursing  their  fate,  and  clawing  the  very  skin  off  their  bones  with  their  hands. 

I  slipped  out  of  the  dungeon,  desiring  them  to  excuse  me  for  not  bearing  them  mm* 
pany,  because  it  was  not  convenient.  I  greased  the  gaoler  over  again  with  three  piaMf 
of  eight,  and  being  informed  who  the  clerk  was  that  had  the  charge  of  prosecuting  wt, 
sent  for  him  by  a  young  running  thief.  He  came,—- 1  got  into  the  room  with  him,  aai 
after  some  discourse  concerning  our  business  in  general,  I  told  him  I  hod  wmam  little 
which  I  desired  him  to  keep  for  me,  and  that  as  far  as  might  be  done  with  safety  he 
&vour  an  unfortunate  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  unadvisably  drawn  into  that  oflteeik 

"  Believe  me,  sir,**  said  he,  when  he  had  grasped  the  ready,  ^  the  whole  matter  dcpmii 
upon  us,  and  he  that  has  a  mind  to  be  a  knave  may  do  a  great  deal  of  miaehief ;  I  have  sot 
more  men  to  the  gallows,  without  any  cause  but  for  my  pleasure,  than  there  ere  wofds  hi 
an  indictment.     Leave  it  to  me,  and  do  not  question  but  1*11  bring  you  off  sole  and  sonnd." 

This  said,  he  made  as  if  he  were  going  away,  but  bame  back  again  from  the  door  to  mk 
something  for  honest  James  Carsia,  the  constable,  for  it  was  convenient  to  atop  his  maaih 
with  a  silver  gag ;  something  more  he  hinted  at  concerning  the  clerk  of  the  eonrt,  sayi^gr* 
'*  It  is  in  this  clerk's  power,  sir,  to  undo  a  man  by  turning  up  the  whitea  of  hia  eyes^  laisiqg 
bis^ voices  making  a  noise  to  rouse  a  lord  mayor  or  recorder  when  they  are  oalesm  *"  ^^  ^'^^ 
happens,  and  many  other  such  dangerous  actions." 

I  apprehended  him,  and  lugged  out  fifty  royals  more ;  in  retn^  for  whieh  he  bid  me  srt 
my  cloak  right,  taught  me  two  cures  for  a  cold  I  had  got  in  the  prison  ;  and  to  concledi^ 
8aid,->«  Make  yourself  easy,  the  gaoler  will  be  kind  to  you  if  yon  give  him  but  a  pieet  of 
eight,  for  this  sort  of  people  do  nothing  out  of  good  nature,  but  all  for  intereat.'' 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  his  observation :  he  went  his  way,  and  I  gave  the  gaoler  a  erovi; 
he  knocked  off  my  irons,  and  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  his  house.  He  hod  a  wife  lilaB 
whale,  and  two  daughters  as  ugly  as  the  devil,  and  as  senseless  as  stocks,  yet  arrant  bod  aon 
in  spite  of  their  fiices. 

It  happened  that  the  gaoler,  whose  name  was  Blandones  de  San  Fahlo^  and  his  wiftfli 
Donna  Ana  Moraez,  came  home  to  dinner  one  day  when  I  was  there  in  a  great  rage,  faama^ 
and  would  not  <'n\  His  wife  dreading  some  mighty  thing  had  happened,  drew  near  and  t«* 
mented  him  so  long  with  the  usual  importunities,  that  at  last  he  said,— 

**  What  d*ye  think  ails  me?  That  scoundrel,  Almendros,  having  aome  words  with  at 
about  the  farming  of  the  gaol,  told  me  you  are  not  spotless." 

"  Has  the  villain  ever  scoured  me?"  cried  she;  «by  my  grandame's  aoni,  yon  doifl 
deserve  to  be  called  man,  since  you  did  not  tear  hia  beard  for  him ;  did  I  over  employ  I* 
servants  to  clean  me?** 

Then  turning  to  me,  she  went  on — **  By  the  Lord,  he  cannot  call  me  Jew  like  himadl^  vh9 
is  a  Rakehel  by  his  £ither,  and  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  by  hb  mother.  By  my  trolly 
Mr  Paul,  had  I  heard  him  I  would  have  put  him  in  mind  that  the  Inquisition  iiad  laid  ti» 
St  Andrew's  cross  upon  his  back.** 

The  gaoler  in  a  very  doleful  manner  replied, — **  Alas !  wife,  I  held  my  peaee,  hecauae  he  Istt 
me  you  were  doubly  and  trebly  allied  to  that  race ;  for  he  did  not  talk  of  your  not  bciif 
spotless  on  account  of  swinbhness,  but  for  not  eatmg  thai  flesh.** 
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.'    **  Then  he  ealled  me  »  Jew,"  quoth  she ;  **  and  you  could  take  it  lo  calmly  ?  BraTe  times* 
iJi  that  the  regard  you  have  for  the  honour  of  Donna  Ana  Mora«s,  the  daughter  of  Estet'ania 
•Aiibio  and  John  de  Madrid,  both  of  them  veil  known  to  God  and  all  the  world  ?** 
*     M  Daughter  to  John  de  Madrid  ?*'  said  h 
"^  **  To  John  de  Madrid  of  Aunnon,*'  cried  she. 

"  By  the  Lord,"  quoth  I,  **  the  rogue  tbat  said  so  is  a^  Jew  and  a  rascal."  Then  turning 
•to  them  I  went  on  :— >«  The  honoured  John  de  Madrid,  whose  soul  rest  in  peace,  was  my 
,fttber*s  own  cousin  german,  and  I  will  make  it  appear  what  be  was,  and  whence  he  came, 
§MC  it  concerns  me ;  and  if  once  I  get  out  of  prison,  I'll  make  the  dog  eat  his  words.  I  have 
taj  pedigree  here  in  town  in  gold  letters,  which  makes  out  both  families.** 
-:  They  were  all  overjoyed  with  their  new  relation,  and  much  encouraged  to  hear  of  the 
jMdigree,  and  at  the  same  time  I  had  no  such  thing,  nor  did  I  know  who  they  were.  The 
Imsband  began  to  sift  out  the  point  of  kindred,  coming  to  particulars ;  but  I,  to  prevent  being 
,Miight  in  a  lie,  made  as  if  I  were  going  out  in  a  passion,  swearing  and  cursing.  They  all  held 
jamg  desiring  no  more  might  be  said  of  the  matter.  Every  now  and  then  I  would  let  fly,— '* John 
.4t  Madrid  !  what  a  pedigree  I  have  of  his."  Another  time,  as  if  I  were  musing,  I  dropped^ 
•mJ*  John  de  Madrid  the  elder,  &ther  to  John  de  Madrid,  was  married  to  Ann  de  Asevedo 
jOm  Burley  ;"  and  then  I  was  hushed  a  little  longer.  In  short,  I  managed  this  tack  so  well, 
JOmt  the  gaoler  kept  me  at  bed  and  board  in  his  house ;  and  then  the  honest  clerk,  what  at 
lib  request,  and  what  for  the  bribe  I  gave  him,  ordered  the  business  so  well,  that  the  old 
Woman  went  out  fi»remost  upon  a  dapple  grey  ass,  instead  of  the  cart  used  in  England,  with 
Aflrier  before  her,  making  proclamation  that  she  was  a  thief;  and  close  at  her  heels  the  hang* 
MnmOf  laying  on  as  he  had  been  directed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Then  followed 
mi  my  companions  upon  braying  palfries,  bareheaded  and  &ced,  thus  to  be  exposed  to  public 
■hAme,  like  standing  on  the  pillory,  and  so  ragged  that  they  could  not  hide  their  nakedness. 
SJUat  this  solemnity  they  were  banished  for  six  years.  For  my  part,  I  was  bailed  out  with 
assistance  of  the  clerk,  and  the  other  at  the  court  played  his  part,  for  he  changed  his 
spoke  low,  skipped  over  some  words,  and  swallowed  whole  sentences. 


CHAPTER    V. 
mow  1  TOOK  A  Lononro,  FtLt  iir  lovs,  ramiiDiD  to  bi  ▲  conjueok,  Airn  tbb  mis- 

rOATUKS  that  BBPXL  MB. 

Ssivo  out  of  prison,  I  found  myself  all  alone,  and  destitute  of  firiends,  though  I  was  told  they 
"Were  travelling  toi^ards  Seville  upon  the  public  charity  •,  yet  I  would  not  follow  them,  but  went 
'Svmy  to  a  lodging,  where  I  found  a  foir,  dear-skinned  wench,  free  and  pleasant ;  sometimes 
dirusting  herself  into  all  companies,  and  other  whiles  drawing  back,  and  playing  the  coy  one. 
flhe  lisped  a  little,  was  afraid  of  mice,  valued  herself  upon  her  hands;  and  the  better  to  show 
l&em,  always  snuffed  the  candles,  carved  up  the  meat  at  table,  held  them  up  at  church,  in  the 
■Ireet  was  always  pointing  where  everybody  lived ;  sitting  in  company  continually  contrived 
to  be  pinning  up  her  headclotb,  and  of  all  games  loved  to  play  at  drafts,  because  then  her 
liands  were  never  oflT  the  board.  She  would  frequently  yawn,  though  she  had  no  need,  to 
■bow  her  teeth,  and  then  cross  her  mouth ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  house  had  so  much  of  her 
bands  that  her  very  father  and  mother  were  out  of  patience  with  them.  They  entertained  me 
T^ery  well  in  their  house,  for  they  made  it  their  business  to  let  lodgings,  and  could  receive  but 
ihree  at  once,  which  at  this  time  were  myself,  a  Portuguese,  and  a  Catalonian.  All  of  them 
irere  very  courteous  to  me;  I  liked  the  wench  well  enough  by  way  of  diversion,  and  thought 
it  a  conveniency  to  have  her  in  the  house.  I  courted  her,  told,  her  abundance  of  pleasant 
8tori«  I  had  picked  up  to  pass  the  time;  brought  them  home  news,  though  there  was  non» 
-abroad ;  did  them  all  the  service  I  could,  provided  it  cost  nothing;  persuaded  them  I  under- 
stood witchcrafts,  and  way  a  conjuror,  and  could  make  show  as  if  the  house  were  sinking,  or  all 
in  a  flame,  without  doing  the  least  harm ;  all  which  the  credulous,  foolish  women  easily 
believed.  All  the  fomily  was  civil  and  kind  to  me  ;  but  this  did  not  amount  to  love,  for 
bting  but  indiflSereotly  cUd,  though  I  had  somewhat  mended  my  apparel  with  the  help  of  tht 
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gaoler,  keeping  up  the  kindred  by  continual  spunging  at  hi*  bouse,  they  did  not  takeioiDdek 
notice  of  me  as  I  could  have  wished.  To  gain  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  wealth,  thtn^ 
I  concealed  it,  I  contrived  to  send  some  of  mj  acquaintance  to  inquire  for  me  when  I  w  Mk 
at  home.  One  of  these  came  and  inquired  for  Don  Ramiro  de  Cruiman,  for  I  had  told  that' 
that  was  my  name,  having  been  informed  by  my  friends  that  changing  of  names  was  notczpo- 
five,  and  might  prove  very  advantageous.  The  man,  I  say,  inquired  for  Don  Ramiro,  a  ridi 
merchant,  who  had  lately  farmed  two  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  king.  Neither  the  old  tm 
young  landlady  knew  me  by  this  description,  and  therefore  answered  that  no  such  man  lifsi 
there,,  but  only  ose  Don  Ramiro  de  Guzman,  who  was  rather  ragged  toan  rieh,  a  little  UBtm^ 
hard-favoured,  and  poor. 

<*  That  is  the  person  I  want,**  replied  the  man ;  **  and  as  flight  as  you  make  of  him,  I 
would  desire  no  more,  if  it  were  God's  will,  than  as  much  as  he  is  worth  above  two  tboosaii 
ducats  a  year." 

He  told  them  a  great  piany  more  lies  of  this  sort ;  they  stood  amased,  and  he  left  tbemi 
sham  bill  of  exchange  he  pretended  he  had  on  me  for  nine  thousand  ducats,  desiring  fbem  Is  ' 
get  me  to  accept  it.  Both  mother  and  daughter  gave  credit  to  my  wealth,  and  immedisteif 
pricked  me  down  for  a  husband.  I  came  home  very  unconcerned,  as  if  I  knew  nothing  if 
the  matter,  and  immediately  they  gave  me  tha  bill  of  exchange,  saying,-- <'  Wealth  and  tow 
■are  haidly  to  be  concealed,  Don  Ramiro  ;  it  is  very  well  that  you  make  us  such  strangen  Is 
what  you  are,  when  you  know  we  have  so  much  kindness  for  you." 

I  made  as  if  I  was  displeased  at  his  leaving  the  bill,  and  went  away  to  ray  chamber,  ft 
was  pleasant  to  see  how  they  changed  their  note  as  soon  as  they  thought  I  had  money;  tfaiy 
said  everything  became  me,  admired  every  word  I  spoke,  and  I  was  the  most  aecompKdMi 
person  in  the  world*  i 

Perceiving  they  had  bit  at  the  bait  I  had  laid  for  them,  I  made  the  weneb  acquainted  wilft 
■my  affections,  which  she  received  with  much  joy,  returning  a  thousand  loving  expressicBi; 
and  so  we  parted  for  that  time.     The  next  night,  the  more  to  eonflrm  them  in  the  conceit  of 
my  wealth,  1  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  which  was  parted  from  theirs  only  by  a  thii 
wall  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  taking  out  fifty  crowns,  counted  them  over  so  often  that  tbcy 
reckoned  six  thousand.    This  contrivance  of  making  tliem  believe  I  was  rich  succeeded  as  irdl 
as  I  could  wish,  for  their  whole  study  was  to  please  and  make  much  of  me.    The  PortuguM 
who  lodged  in  the  house  with  me  was  called  Don  Vasco  de  Meneses,  and  was  knight  of  tbt 
£imous  order  of  Christ  in  Portugal,  which,  in  Spain,  they  reckon  only  fit  for  Jews  and  sock 
as  are  descended  from  them.     He,  wore  a  mourning  cloak,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  little  hm^ 
and  large  whiskers,  and  was  passionately  in  love  with  Donna  Berenguella  de  Reboledo,  te 
that  was  our  mistress's  name.      When  bo  courted,  he  would  make  long  speeches,  ngb  U 
bitterly  as  a  holy  sister  at  a  sermon,  and  sing  very  scurvily.     There  was  continual  bickoiig 
between  him  and  the  Catalonian,  who  was  the  most  wretched,  miserable  creature  thst  ever 
God  put  life  into  ;  for,  like  a  Tertian  ague,  he  fed  but  once  in  three  days,  and  then  his  brad  f 
^waa  so  hard  that  it  broke  several  of  his  teeth. '   His  way  of  making  love  was  looking  big  sad 
bullying,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  no  more  heart  than  a  hen,  and  cackled  as  mudL 
These  two  perceiving  I  had  got  the  start  of  them  in  the  amorous  intrigue,  made  it  their 
^hole  business  to  rail  at  me.    The  Portuguese  said  J  was  a  shabby  scoundrel, — the  Catalooi« 
gave  out  that  I  was  a  pitiful  coward.    I  knew  all  they  said,  and  sometimes  heard  it,  bet 
did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  reply.     In  short,  the  wench  gave  me  full  hearing,  and  reeeind 
my  billets.doux,  which  I  began,  according  to  the  laudable  custom,  with— *<  Pardon  my  pi*' 
sumption.     The»power  of  your  beauty  ;**  then  I  went  on  with  the  terms  of  passion  and  flsnM% 
•and  feigned  myself  her  slave,  sealing  it  with  a  heart  struck  through  with  a  dart.     After  all 
this  ceremony  we  came  to  plain  thee  and  thou,  and  to  rivet  the  notion  of  my  quality,  alRsdf 
conceived,  I  went  abroad,  hired  a  mule,  and  mufiling  myself  up  in  my  cloak  and  chaining  vf 
voice,  asked  for  myself,  inquiring  whether  Don  Ramiro  de  Guzman,  Lord  of  Valeerndo  wd 
Yellorete,  lived  there.     The  wench  made  answer,  '<  Here  is  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  of  • 
low  stature,*^  and  described  me.     I  replied,  he  was  the  man,  and  desired  her  to  tell  hkBtM 
Diego  de  Solarzana,  his  steward,  was  going  to  receive  bis  rents,  and  called  as  he  want  by  It 
kiss  his  hands.     Having  left  this  message,  I  went  away,  and  came  home  a  wUe  after.    iW 
reedred  me  irith  the  greatest  Joy  \ina^itiab\e,  complaining  that  I  would  nafc  let  tbam  kw  I 
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"^M  Lord  d  Vakscnado  sad  VelldresM,  and  delivered  the  message  they  had  for  me.  This 
jnade  Ihe  wenoh  mad  to  secure  saeb  a  rich  husband,  and  so  she  contrived  that  1  should  talk 
yr\i(h  her  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  getting  out  of  a  gallery  upon  the  tiles  her  window 

looked  over. 

The  devil,  who  is  always  contriving  of  mischief,  so  ordered  it,  that  at  night,  being  eager  to 
laipfove  that  oppcurtunity,  i  west  up  into  the  gallery,  and  getting  out  of  it  upon  the  tiles, 
vticne  I  van  to  entertain  my  lady,  my  &et  slipped,  and  I  came  down  upon  a  neighbour's 
houses  who  was  a  notary,  with  such  Ibree  that  I  brdte  all  the  tiles  and  left  the  print  of  thent 
in  my  sidek  The  dwadful  noise  waked  half  the  house,  and  fimoying  there  had  been  thieves, 
,  for  that  sort  of  peoide  jure  always  ap|>rehensive  of  them, — ^they  eame  out  upon  the  top  of  the 
Jiouse.  I  would  have  hid  mysdf  hehind  a  chimney,  which  made  the  suspieion  the  greater,  for 
the  notary,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  two  servants  and  a  brother,  beat  me  like  a  stock^sh,  and 
bound  me  in  the  ^sresenpe  of  my  mistress,  without  any  regard  to  what  I  could  say  for  myself. 
JShe  laughed  heartily,  because  having  told  her  before  that  I  could  play  abundance  of  odd 
pranks  hy  the  help  of  art  magic,  she  oonduded  the  fall  had  been  only  a  trick  to  make  sport, 
and  tbci^re  lay  calliog  to  me  to  come  up,  for  I  bad  done  enough.  This  and  tlie  beating^ 
inn4i»  loe  roar  out  unaaereifuUy,  and  the  best  of  it  was,  that  she  believed  it  was  all  sham,  and 
laughed  immoderately.  The  notary  began  to  form  a  process,  and  beeausf  lie  heard  some  keys 
ratde  in  my  pocket,  he  not  only  said,  but  writ  down,  that  they  were  picklocks,  though  they 
"were  shown  hi»i^  and  it  was  impossible  to  beat  it  out  of  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was  Don, 
Ramiro  de  Guzman,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily.  Seeing  myself  in  this  wretched  condition, 
immercjfully  beaten  before  my  mistress,  and  like  to  be  hurried  away  to  gaol  with  a  scandal- 
ous name,  though  innocent,  I  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  the 
BOtary,  and  begged  of  him  for  the  love  of  God,  but  all  that  would  not  pevail  with  him  to  quit 
me.  Hitherto  we  were  still  upon  the  tiles,  for  these  people  have  never  the  more  conscience 
for  being  the  nearer  heaven ;  they  resolved  to  carry  me  down,  as  they  did,  through  a  skylight 
that  was  over  a  kitchen. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TBB   EVENT   OF  THIS   DISASTER,   HOW   I   BILK£J)   MT   LODGING,   AMD   OTHBE,   ADVEMTUEES. 

1  HAD  not  one  wink  of  sleep  all  that  night,  thinking  on  my  misfortune,  which  was  not  my 
feJling  upon  the  tiles,  but  into  the  eruel  and  merciless  clutches  of  the  notary  ;  and  when  I 
called  to  mind  the  pretended  picklocks  be  had  found  in  my  pocket,  and  how  many  leaves  he 
liad  writ  of  my  process,  I  perceived  there  is  nothing  in  nature  increases  so  fast  as  a  crime  when 
a  notary  has  the  handling  of  it.  I  spent  the  night  in  contriving;  sometimes  I  resolved  to  beg  of 
him  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  hut  then  reflecting  how  he  was  used  when  upon  earth  by  men  of 
that  kidney,  I  soon  was  off  of  it.  I  tried  several  times  to  unbind  myself,  but  he  presently 
lieard  me,  and  came  to  see  if  all  was  fast,  for  he  was  more  watchful,  studying  how  to  make 
out  a  lie,  than  I  was  to  clear  myself.  He  got  up  by  break  of  day,  and  was  dressed  so  early 
that  there  was  no  creature  stirring  in  the  whole  house  besides  himself  and  the  devil  that 
prompted  him ;  he  laid  hold  of  a  good  leather  belt,  strapped  me  soundly  with  it  over  and  over 
agun,  and  reproved  me  severely  for  the  vile  sin  of  thieving,  as  being  a  thing  he  was  so  well- 
acquainted  with  himself.  This  was  the  posture  we  were  in,  he  laying  on  me,  and  I  almost 
Tesolved  to  give  him  money,  which  is  the  only  thing  in  nature  that  mollifies  those  stony  hearts. 
Sy  this  time  my  mistress,  who  had  seen  my  fall  and  cudgelling,  being  convinced  that  it  was 
a  real  misfortune,  and  no  enchantment,  had,  by  her  earnest  prayers  afid  entreaties,  prevailed 
upon  the  Portuguese  and  the  Catalonian  to  come  to  my  assistance,  as  they  did.  The  notary, 
hearing  them  speak  to  me,  immediately  drew  out  his  pen  to  insert  them  in  his  process  as 
accessories.  The  Portuguese  had  not  patience  to  hear  it,  but  let  fly  some  ill  language,  telling 
him  be  was  a  man  -of  quality  and  the  king's  servant,  and  that  I  was  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
and  it  was  very  knavishly  done  to  bind  me  after  that  manner.  This  said,  he  began  to  unbind 
xne,  and  the  notary  to  cry  out  for  help.  In  came  two  servants  of  his,  half  bailiffs  and  half 
porters,  treading  on  their  cloaks  and  tearing  their  bands,  as  they  used  to  do,  to  make  it  appear 
at  if  they,  had  bean  btaton  in  th«  eieetttkm  of  their  office,  and  roared  out  for  all  people  to  aid 
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and  assist  them  in  the  king's  name.  However,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Catalooian  unbound  me; 
and  the  notary,  perceiving  there  was  nobody  to  stand  by  him,  said,— <*  I  vow  to  God  I  am  b<iC 
to  be  so  served,  and  were  not  you,  gentlemen,  persons  of  such  worth,  it  might  eost  you  dear ; 
however,  order  these  witnesses  to  be  contented,  and  take  notice  that  I  serve  you  generoody 
without  any  prospect  of  interest." 

I  understood  the  knack,  took  out  a  piece  of  eight  and  gave  it  him,  and  had  a  rery  good 
mind  to  return  the  beating  he  had  given  me;  but  forbore  rather  than  ovm  the  reeeipt-of  it^ 
and  went  away  with  them,  returning  hearty  thanks  for  my  deliverance  ;  my  hee  all  bniiied 
with  the  cuffs  and  my  back  wealed  with  cudgelling.  The  Catalonian  made  rery  good  sporty 
and  advised  the  wench  to  marry  me  to  invert  the  proverb,  that  I  might  not  be  obeated  fist 
4wd  beaten  after,  but  first  beaten  and  then  cheated.  He  called  me  a  bold,  desperate  lUhnr, 
ironically  alluding  to  my  cudgelling,  which  sly  way  of  his  still  put  me  out  of  eonntenaotti 
If  I  happened  to  go  in  to  give  them  but  a  friendly  visit,  he  presently  began  a  diseouise  of 
threshing,  of  canes,  and  cudgels. . 

Finding  myself  thus  run  down,  and  that  they  began  to  discover  the  cheat  of  my  ridiei,  I 
laid  about  how  to  get  away  from  the  house  and  carry  off  my  equipage,  without  paying  §n 
my  diet  or  lodging,  which  amounted  to  some  money.  I  agreed  with  one  licentiate  Biaoda* 
Jagas,  of  the  town  of  Hornillos,  and  two  friends  of  his,  that  they  should  come  and  aein  upon 
me.  They  came  at  the  time  appointed,  told  the  landlady  they  were  sent  by  the  Inqnisitku, 
and  charged  her  with  secrecy.  The  whole  fiimily  quaked  for  fear,  because  1  bad  pretended  to 
them  that  I  was  a  conjuror.  They  spoke  not  a  word  against  canying  me  off,  but  when  they 
saw  my  equipage  moving,  they  would  have  nuide  a  seizure  for  what  I  owed,  but  the  othen 
answered,  that  all  the,goods  belonged  to  the  Inquisition.  This  made  them  all  hushed,  they 
let  them  go  peaceably,  and  when  they  were  gone,  said  they  had  always  dreaded  it.  The 
Portuguese  and  Catalonian  positively  affirm  that  those  who  used  to  inquire  for  me  were 
devils ;  that  I  certainly  had  a  familiar  spirit ;  and  when  the  women  to:d  them  how  modi 
money  I  had  counted,  they  swore  it  was  no  money  though  it  seemed  so,  and  the  others  believed 
them. 

I  got  off  clear,  and  saved  all  my  diet  and  lodging,  and  then,  with  the  advice  of  those  ttiat 
had  stood  my  friends,  I  contrived  to  alter  my  dress  into  the  genteel  fashion,  to  put  on  straight 
breeches  and  a  great  band,  and  get  a  scoundrel  by  the  name  of  a  page  and  two  rakes  for 
footmen,  as  the  mode  then  was.     The  others  encouraged  me  so  to  do^  showing  how  I  might 
make  myself  at  once  by  that  means,  getting  a  wife  with  a  great  fortune,  by  making  such  a 
figure,  which  frequently  happened  at  Madrid ;  adding,  that  they  would  put  me  in  the  way, 
finding  out  one  for  my  turn,  and  contriving  how  1  might  gain  admittance.     Covetousness 
prevailing,  and  the  desire  of  a  wife,  I  consented,  searched  all  the  brokers*  shops,  bought  my 
wedding  clothes,  hired  a  horse,  and  mounted  in  great  state  that  very  day,  but  could  not  light 
on  a  footman.     Away  I  made  to  the  High  street,  and  stopped  at  a  saddler's  shop,  as  if  1  were 
buying  some  furniture.     Two  gentlemen  a-horseback  accosted  me,  asking  whether  I  was 
about  buying  a  rich  embroidered  saddle  and  housing  I  had  in  my  hand;  I  laid  it  down  im- 
mediately, saying  it  was  at  their  service  if  they  liked  it,  and  kept  them  a  while  with  a  thou- 
sand compliments.     At  length  they  said  they  would  go  to  divert  themselves  in  the  Prado, 
where  the  ladies  go  out  in  their  coaches  and  the  gentlemen  a-horseback,  to  take  the  air.    I 
told  them  I  would  wait  on  them,  if  they  would  give  me  leave ;  and  left  word  with  the  saddler, 
that  in  case  my  pages  and  footmen  came  thither  he  should  send  them  after  me,  describing  the 
livery  to  him,  which  said,  I  clapped  in  between  the  two  gentlemen  and  away  we  went.     By 
the  way  I  considered  with  myself,  that  none  who  saw  us  could  possibly  guess  or  decide  to 
which  of  us  the  pages  and  footmen  belonged,  ^r  which  of  us  had  none.     I  began  to  talk  very 
loud  of  the  tilting,  and  other  sports  a-horseback  at  Talavera ;  and  of  a  piebald  horse  I  had, 
highly  commending  a  lusty  horse  I  expected  from  Cordova.     Every  page  or  footman  I  met 
a-horseback  I  stopped,  asking  who  it  was ;  then  talked  of  his  marks  like  a  jockey,  and  asked 
whether  he  was  to  be  sold.     Then  I  would  make  him  take  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the 
street ;  andithough  there  were  no  fault,  would  find  one  in  the  bridle,  and  tell  bim  bow  to 
mend  it.     Fortune  so  ordered  it,  that  I  met  with  several  opportunities  of  showing  my  talent. 
The  gentlemen  went  musing,  and,  as  I  fancied,  thinking  with  themselves,  what  upstart  country 
squire  is  this?  One  of  them  had  a  plain  badge  of  knightbood  on  hii  breast,  the  other  his 
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^  htnging  at  a  ehaln  set  with  diamoridi ;  and  therefbra  to  amuM  them  I  said  I  was  looking  out 
to  buy  lome  choiea  honei  for  myself  and  a  kinsman  of  mine  that  were  to  be  at  some  sports 
a-horteback.  When  we  came  to  the  Frado,  I  took  my  feet  out  of  the  stirrups,  turning  my 
heels  out  and  walked  easily,  with  my  eloak  hanging  upon  one  shoulder  and  my  hat  in 
my  hand.  Everybody  gazed  at  me;  one  said,  **I  have  seen  that  spark  walk  a-foot:** 
another,  "  The  scoundrel  makes  a  pretty  figure."  I  made  as  if  I  did  not  hear  them,  and  walked 
on.  The  two  gentlemen  went  up  to  a  ooach  full  of  ladies,  and  desired  me  to  banter  a  while. 
I  left  them  the  side  where  the  young  ones  were,  and  went  to  the  other  where  there  was  a 
xnother  and  ab  aunt,  two  pleasant  old  jades,  the  one  abottt  fifty  years  of  age,  the  other  little 
less.  I  told  them  a  thousand  amorous  lies,  and  they  listened  to  them ;  for  there  is  no  woman* 
though  ever  so  old,  but  has  a  good  conoeit  of  herself:  offered  to  treat  them,  and  asked 
whether  the  other  ladies  were  married;  they  replied  they  were  maids,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  to  guess  it  by  their  talk.  Then  I  made  the  usual  compliment,  wishing  they 
night  see  them  well  preferred  to  their  mind,  and  they  were  much  taken  with  it.  Next  they 
asked  me  how  I  spent  my  time  at  court ;  to  which  I  answered,  that  I  kept  out  of  the  way 
firom  a  fkther  and  mother,  who  would  fain  marry  me  against  my  will  to  a  woman  that  was 
ugly,  foolish,  and  of  a  mean  family,  only  because  she  had  a  vast  portion ;  "and  for  my  part, 
ladies,  I  had  rather  have  a  wife  wdl  born,  in  her  shift,  than  the  wealthiest  Jew  that  is ;  for 
God  be  priused,  ray  patrimony  is  worth  about  forty  thousand  ducats  a  year ;  and  if  I  succeed 
in  a  law  suit,  which  goes  hitherto  well  on  my  side,  I  shall  want  no  more." 

The  aunt,  hearing  this  account,  very  hastily  cried^  '*  Lord,  sir,  I  admire  you  for  that  hu* 
mour.  Do  not  marry  without  you  like,  and  with  a  woman  of  a  good  family ;  for  I  do  assuro 
you,  that  though  I  am  not  very  rich,  I  have  refused  to  marry  off  my  niece,  who  has  had  very 
rieb  pretenders,  because  they  were  not  of  quality.  She  is  poor  it  is  true,  for  her  portion  is 
but  six  thousand  ducats ;  but  as  for  birth  she  is  inferior  to  none.*' 

**  I  do  not  question  thst,  madam,'*  said  I.  By  this  time  the  damsels  had  ended  their  dis- 
course with  the  gentlemen,  asking  a  collation.  They  two  gazed  upon  one  another,  and  began 
to  shrink  for  fear ;  but  I,  laying  hold  pf  the  opportunity,  told  them  I  was  sorry  my  pages 
were  out  of  the  way,  because  I  had  nobody  to  send  home  for  some  boxes  of  sweetmeats.  They 
returned  thanks,  and  I  desired  them  to  be  the  next  day  at  the  summer-house  in  the  Prado» 
and  I  would  send  them  a  cold  treat.  They  acc4>ted  of  the  invitation,  told  me  where  they 
lived,  and  inquired  after  my  quarters;  so  the  coach  went  off,  and  my  companions  and  I  made 
towards  our  homos.  They,  observing  that  I  was  so  generous  in  offering  the  treat,  began  to 
take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  the  more  to  oblige  me»  desired  I  would  sup  with  them  that  night.  I 
stood  off  a  little,  but  not  too  long,  and  supped  with  them,  sending  out  several  times  to  seek 
my  servants,  and  swearing  1  would  turn  them  away.  When  it  struck  ten,  I  told  them  that 
was  the  time  for  an  amorous  intrigue,  and  therefore  begged  they  would  excuse  me  fdr  that 
time,  and  so  went  away,  first  engaging  them  to  meet  the  next  day  at  the  summer-house. 
From  them  I  went  to  deliver  the  hired  horse  to  the  owner,  and  thence  home,  where  I  found 
my  companions  playing  at  all-fours ;  told  them  what  had  happened,  the  engagement  I  had 
made ;  we  resolved  to  send  the  collation  without  fail,  and  to  lay  out  two  hundred  royals  on  it. 
Having  thus  ordered  affairs,  we  went  to  bed,  where  I  own  I  could  not  sleep  all  night  for 
thinking  how  I  should  bestow  the  portion,  for  I  could  not  resolve  whether  it  were  better  with 
it  to  build  a  good  house,  or  to  put  it  out  to  interest,  not  knowing  which  would  be  most 
advantageous. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

HOW  THI  COLLATION  WAS  MAMAOKD,   WXTB   OTHXB  ACCIDXMTS  AND   K0T4BLX  MISFOBTUNZS. 

Ik  the  morning  we ,  got  up  to  provide  the  plate,  servants,  and  collation ;  and  there  being 
nothing  in  this  world  but  money  can  command,  as  being  a  thing  worshipped  by  all  men,  I 
found  a  nobleman's  butler  that  furnished  plate,  and  undertook  to  wait  himself  with  three  of 
his  fellow-servants.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in  disposing  affairs,  and  after  dinner  I  hired  « 
nag,  and  at  the  appointed  time  set  out  for  the  summer-house.  I  had  abundance  of  papers 
sticking  out  of  my  poekets ;  besides  that,  my  coat  being  unbuttoned,  some  peeped  out  at  my 
boiom,  at  if  I  had  been  « xoan  of  nnghty  butiMis.    Yfh»a  I  oame  to  the  place^  the  ladiei  and 
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gentlemen  were  there;  the  former  reoeiTed  me  with  much  show  of  love,  aad  Ao  latter  tayetd 
to  me  pj  plain  thee  and  thou,  in  token  of  fiuriliarity.    I  had  told  them  my  name  wm  Bon 
Philip  Tristan,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  all  their  mouths  but  Don  FhiHp  and  Dm 
Philip ;  but  I  told  them  I  had  been  so  entirdy  taken  up  with  vome  buainese  of  tiie  kio^f, 
and  the  accounts  of  my  estate,  that  I  had  much  ado  to  be  as  good  as  my  word,  and  therefore 
they  must  expect  a  collation  provided  in  a  hurry.     By  this  time  the  butler  eame  with  all  % 
tackle,  plate,  and  servants ;  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  looked  at  me  and  held  their-peace.    I 
ordered  him  to  go  into  the  eating-room  and  lay  the  cloth,  whilst  we  went  to  dirert  onrsehit 
at  the  fish-ponds.     The  old  women  drew  near  io  fiiwn  and  flatter,  and  I  waa  glad  to  see  the 
young  girls  barefaced,  for  since  I  was  bom  I  never  saw  so  delioate  a  creature  aa  that  wn  I 
had  designed  for  my  wife.    A  skin  as  white  as  alabaster,  delicate  fiur  hair,  a  ewions  fivdi 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  a  little  mouth,  fine  small  teeth  standing  close  together,  a  wett-shipid 
nose,  large  blue  eyes,  tall  of  stature,  charming  hands,  and  she  lisped  a  little.     The  othsr  v» 
not  amiss,  but  more  wanton,  and  I  was  jealous  she  had  been  handled.     We  went  to  tiie  fok 
ponds,  saw  all  that  could  be  seen ;  and  by  her  tidk  I  found  that  my  intended  bride  wooU 
have  been  in  danger  in  Herod's  days  of  being  taken  in  among  the  innocents.     In  short,  ri» 
bad  not  a  grain  of  sense ;  however,  having  never  designed  them  for  counsellors  or  jeatcn^  aai 
it  being  the  same  thing  to  lie  with  Aristotle,  or  a  good  bookt  as  with  them»  if  they  am  ugly 
and  witty,  I  always  pitch  upon  those  that  are  properest  for  the  use  I  would  have  th^ 
This  consideration  comforted  me ;  we  went  towards  the  banqueting-houte,  and  aa  I  ptosd 
along,  some  twig  of  the  hedge  got  hold  of  the  lace  of  my  band  and  tmre  it  a  little;  the  yeimg 
lady  stepped  and  pinned  it  with  a  silver  pin,  and  her  mother  bid  me  send  it  to  her  house  the 
next  day,  and  Donna  Ana,  so  the  maiden  was  called,  would  mend  it.     All  the  treat  wis  f^ 
excellent  order,  hot  and  cold,  ^it  and  sweatmeats.     When  the  doth  was  taken  away,  I  mind 
a  gentleman  coming  along  the  garden  with  two  servants  after  him,  and  who  dieiild  tliii  be 
but  my  old  master,  Don  Diego  Coronel.     He  drew  near,  and  seeing  me  in  this  hahit^  coold 
not  take  his  eyes  off  me,  talked  to  the  woman,  calling  them  cousins,  and  all  the  tone  tnned 
to  look  again  and  again.    I  kept  talking  to  the  butler,  and  the  other  two  gentlemn  baat^ 
my  master's  friends,  were  in  deep  discourse  with  him.  He  asked  them^  aa  alberwardt  iyn«^nnt 
my  name,  and  they  answered,  it  was  Don  Philip  Tristan,  a  rery  honest  gentleman  of  a  giMt 
estate.      I  saw  him  bless  himself,  and  at  length  he  came  up  to  me  before  them  all^  and  sidd, 
**'Sir,  will  you  pardon  me,  for,  by  the  Lord,  till  I  heard  your  name,  I  took  yoB  for  a-veiy 
different  person  than  you  are ;  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  anything  so  like  a  aerraet  I  had  at 
Segovia,  called  Pauly,  the  son  of  a  barber  in  that  town." 

They  all  laughed  heartily,  and  I  used  all  the  art  I  could  to  forbear  betraying  mfwdi  hf 
blushing,  and  said  I  longed  mightily  to  see  that  man,  because  abundance  of  people  had  told 
me  I  was  extremely  like  him.  <  * 

«  Good  God !"  cried  Don  Diego,  **  like  him  1  I  never  saw  such  resemblance^  his  rery  Afyf^ 
Toioe,  and  mien.   I  declare  to  you,  sir,  it  is  prodigious,  and  I  never  behdd  any  so  exactly  alike.* 

The  old  women,  mother  and  aunt,  asked  how  it  was  possible  that  a  gentleman  of  soeh 
quality  should  be  so  like  that  mean  scoundrel  1  And  that  I  might  conceive  no  jealonsy  of  Aa^, 
one  said,  **  I  know  Don  Philip  very  well ;  it  was  he  that  entertained  us  at  Ocaana,  fay  mf 
husband's  order." 

I  took  the  cue,  and  answered,  «  I  should  be  always  ready  to  do  them  all  the  a^nrice  I  coold 
in  all  parts." 

Don  Diego  offered  his  service,  and  begged  pardon  for  the  affront  of  taking  me  for  the  bar* 
ber's  son,  adding,  "  Sir,  you  will  scarce  believe  it,  but  his  mother  was  a  witch,  his  fiither  a 
thief,  his  uncle  the  hangman,  and  he  himself  the  wickedest  base  fellow  in  the  world." 

It  is  easy  to  guess  what  I  felt,  hearing  such  scandalous  things  said  of  me  to  my  foeer  I 
sat  upon  thorns,  though  I  did  all  I  could  to  dissemble  my  uneasiness.  My  two  new  uoqumi^ 
anees  and  I  took  our  leaves,  and  Don  Diego  went  into  the  coach  with  the  ladiea.  Then  hi 
asked  them  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  treat,  and  their  being  with  me ;  the  mnther  aad  eeal 
told  him  I  was  heir  to  so  many  thousand  ducats  a  year,  and  had  a  mind  to  marry-  Naoeyf 
that  he  ndight  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  would  see  how  convenient  it  wai^  and  Immt  ad- 
vantageous to  their  fomily.  This  discourse  held  them  home,  which  waa- naar  the  ehpstk  el 
Saint  Philip.     My  comrades  and  I  went  together  te  thcnr  houat^  at  «e  had   ^nt  tlie 
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bcfimi  and.  they  htvlng^  a  nund  to  fleece  i^e,  asked  whether  I  would  play.  I  guested  at  their 
meamg^  and  sat  to  it.  The  eards  were  brought;  I  let  them  win  at  first,  hut  soon  iMehed  it 
^bont,  won  about  three  hundred  royaU,  took  my  leave  and  went  home. 

There  I  found  my  two  comi^anions^  the  Uee^tiate  Brandalagas  and  Peter  Lopes,  who  were 
praetising  new  cheats  upon  the  dice.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me,  they  left  off  to  inquire  how  I 
wpedp  J  only  told  ihem  that  I  had  be^  in  great  danger;  how  I  had  met  with  Don  Diego, 
end  how  I  came  o£  They  comforted  and  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  and  not  to  desist  from 
Ibe  eoterprUe  by  any  means.  We  bed  now  notice  £^Ten  us  that  they  used  to  play  at  Lanskenet 
•mt  an  apothecary's  hpuse  close  by.  I  understood  the  game  at  that  time  toleitebly  well,  had 
•cards  made  for  the  puiqpose,  and  knew  all  sorts  of  cheats,  so  we  resoWed  to  go  put  in  for  the 
pUte  among  tjb^m.  I  sent  xa^  friends  before  me,  who  coming,  asked  them  whether  they 
would  please  to  play  with  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  who  was  just  come  to  town 
to  be  cured  of  a  tedious  distemper  among  his  relations  and  friends,  and  was  well  stocked  with 
•crowns  and  ducats.    This  s(et  them  all  agog,  and  they  cried,  "  Let  the  friar  come^  in  God's 


name." 


«  He  is  a  num  of  note  in  the  order,"*  added  Peter  Lopez,  "  and  being  out  of  the  monas- 
tery, has  a  mind  to  divert  a  few  hours,  and  does  it  only  for  company's  sake.*' 

«  X^t  him  come,**  quoth  they ;  **  we  do  not  care  what  his  motive  is.*' 
.  "^   "  We  tell  you  so  much  in  regard  to  the  privacy  it  requires,"  answered  Brandalagas. 

**  Enough,"  said  the  man  of  the  house,  ^*  you  need  say  no  more.** 

This  satisfied  them  that  the  thing  was  so,  and  the  lie  went  down  glib.  My  two  supporters 
came  for  me,  and  I  was  dressed  with  my  night-cap  on,  in  a  Benedictine  habit,  which  I  had 
4Eet  by  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  my  rambles,  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  my  nose,  and  a  short  bushy 
heard*  to  show  as  if  it  wer^  grown  since  my  sickness.  I  walked  in  very  demurely,  sat  down, 
■mod  we  began  to  play.  They  all  combined"  to  put  upon  me,  but  I  swept  Al  before  me,  being 
much  sharper  at  it  than  they,  so  that  in  about  three  hours*  time  I  won  upwards  of  one  thou- 
cand  three  hundred  royals.  I  scattered  some  small  bounty,  aod  took  my  leave  with  the  usual 
•conqtliment  oi^  '*  The  Lord  be  praised,"  charging  them  not  to  be  scandalised  to  see  me  play, 
£>r  it  was  mere  diversion  and  nothing  else.  They  who  had  lost  their  money  cursed  them- 
selves to  the  pit ;  I  took  my  leave  again,  away  we  went,  got  to  our  lodging  about  half  an 
Jiour  after  one,  parted  our  booty,  and  so  to  bed. 

This  was  some  satis&ction  to  me  for  the  unlucky  accident  before  it.  I.  got  up  in  the 
morning  to  hire  a  horse,  but  they  were  all  let,  by  which  I  perceived  there  were  mora  in  n^ 
circaimstances  besides  myself.  To  walk  the  streets  afoot  did  not  look  well,  especially  at 
that  time.  Ijf oi  knowing  how  to  mend  myself,  I  went  away  towards  St  Philip's  ohuroh« 
where  I  found  a  lawyer*s  footman,  with  a  horse  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  his  master,  who  had 
just  .alighted  to  hear  mass  in  that  church.  I  clapped  four  royals  in  his  hand,  to  let  me  ride 
two  or  three  turns  along  the  next  street,  where  my  mistress  lived.  He  consented ;  I  mounted, 
and  rode  twice  up  and  down  the  9treet^  without  seeing  anybody,  but  at  the  third  turn  Donna 
Ana  looked  out.  When  I  saw  her,  thinking  to  gallant  her,  showing  my  horsemanship,  and 
■being  but  an  indifferent  jockey,  and  unacquainted  with  the  horse's  qualities,  I  gave  him  two 
lashes,  reining  him  in  at  the  same  time ;  he  reared  first,  then  struck  out  behind,  and  set  off 
running  at  full  speed,  so  that  I  came  clear  over  his  head  into  a  puddle.  I  had  no  other  re- 
^urse  in  this  pitiful  plight,  all  beset  with  boys,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  mistress,  but  to 
cry  out,  "  A  cursed  dog  !  my  Sorrel  would  never  have  done  so ;  but  I  shall  pay  for  these  mad 
pnmks  one  time  or  other :  they  toid  me  he  was  unlucky,  and  yet  I  would  needs  be  trying 
tricks  with  him.** 

By  this  time  the  footman  brought  me  the  horse  again^  for  he  stopped  as  soon  as  be  had 
thrown  me ;  I  mounted  again,  and  Don  Diego  Coronel,  who  lived  in  tiie  same  boose  with  his 
Junawoman,  hearing  the  noise,  looked  out.  The  sight  of  him  startled  me  very  much  ;  he 
iMked  me  whether  I  had  any  hurt ;  I  answered  no,  though  at  the  same  time  one  of  my  legs 
W4i  almoft  crippled.  The  footman  pressed  me  hard  to  give  him  his  horse,  for  Aar  his  nsaster 
ibmdd  come  out  of  tbe  church  and  see  me,  for  be  was  going  to  eoort.  It  was  my  misfottune 
tbit,  aa  be  waa  eelling  nlie  to  be  gone^  the  lawyer  earae  behind  ns,  and,  knowing  bis  steed,  ran 
gt  lb*  footmai^  U^finf  him  al^al  the  head  and  fiure  with  his  fist,  aad  aakiiig  Urn,  m  Imid  aa  he 
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could  ory,  bow  he  durst  haT«  the  impudence  to  let  anybody  ride  bit  bone;  end,  wbttwis 
wont  of  all,  ho  turned  to  me,  and,  in  a  refy  angry  manner,  bade  me  get  down  in  the  name  of 
God.  All  this  was  in  the  full  view  of  my  mistress  and  Don  Diego  Coronel,  which  put  me  is 
much  out  of  oountenanoe  as  if  X  had  been  whipped  at  the, cart's  tail.  I  was  wonderfully  cait 
down  and  melancholy}  and  with  good  cause,  to  have  two  such  misfortunes  befal  me  upon  so 
small  a  spot  of  ground.  In  fine,  I  was  fain  to  alight;  the  lawyer  mounted  and  went  hii  wsy, 
and  I,  the  better  to  palliate  the  business,  stayed  in  the  street,  talking  to  Don  Diego,  and  said, 
**  I  never  mounted  such  an  unlucky  Jade  in  all  my  life.  My  cream-coloured  horse  is  yonder, 
by  St  Philip's  church,  and  is  very  hard-mouthed  when  he  sets  a-running.  I  was  telling  soma 
there  how  I  used  to  ride  him  full  speed,  and  take  bim  off  at  one  check.  They  told  me  I 
could  not  do  it  with  a  horse  that  stood  there,  which  was  the  lawyer's  you  saw  ;  I  resolved  to 
try ;  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  restive  Jade  it  is,  and  has  such  a  base  saddle,  that  it  is  s 
wonder  be  did  not  kill  me." 

**  It  was  so,"  answered  Don  Diego ;  "  and  yet,  sir,  you  seem  to  feel  some  hurt  in  that  leg.** 
<*  I  do  so,''  replied  I,  **  and  therefore  I'll  go  take  my  own  horse  and  get  home.'* 
The  young  lady  was  fully  satisfied  that  all  I  said  was  true,  for  I  could  perdclve  she  wu 
much  concerned  at  my  &11 ;  t}ut  Don  Diego,  who  saw  farther,  grew  mistrustAil  upon  wbst  had 
happened  with  the  lawyer  in  the  street. 

This  proved  the  cause  of  my  ruin,  besides  many  other  unlucky  accidents  that  bsfel  me; 
and  the  greatest  of  all,  that  when  I  went  home,  and  came  to  a  chest  where,  in  a  portmaotssu, 
I  had  left  all  the  remains  of  my  inheritance  and  what  I  won  at  play,  except  only  an  hundred 
royals  X  had  about  me,  I  found  my  good  friends,  the  licentiate  Brandalagas  and  Peter  Lopes, 
had  seised  it,  and  were  fled.      This  was  a  mortal  stroke,  and  I  stood  amased,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn  myself,  and  saying,  "  A  curse  on  him  that  puts  his  trust  in  ill-gotten 
wealth,  which  goes  as  it  comes.     Unhappy  man !  what  shall  I  do?  "    I  could  not  tell  whether 
it  were  best  to  go  myself,  or  send  a  hue  and  cry  after  them.  I  did  not  like  this  course,  beeauie, 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  taken,  they  would  charge  me  with  the  disguise  of  the  monk's  habit, 
and  other  matters,  and  that  was  the  direct  way  to  the  gallows ;  and  as  for  following  of  them, 
I  knew  not  which  way.     At  last,  for  fear  of  spoiling  my  marriage,  which  I  looked  upon  ai 
secure,  and  that  it  would  make  amends  for  all  losses,  I  resolved  to  stay  and  pass  it  on  rigot' 
ously.     I  dined,  after  dinner  hired  a  horse,  went  away  towards  my  mistreujs  street,  and  having 
no  footman,  because  it  was  not  decent  to  be  seen  without  one,  I  waited  at  the  comer  of  the 
atreet  till  some  man  passed  by  that  looked  like  one,  and  away  I  went  after  him,  making  him 
A  footman  though  he  was  none.    At  the  other  end  of  the  street  I  did  the  like,  standing  out  of 
sight  till  another  went  by  like  the  former,  and  then  rode  down  again.     I  know  not  whether 
it  was  the  certainty  of  the  truth  that  I  was  the  very  scoundrel  Don  Diego  suspected,  or  the 
Dresh  cause  of  Jealousy  on  account  of  the  lawyer's  horse  and  footman,  or  what  else  that  did  it, 
but  Don  Diego  took  cat e  to  inquire  who  I  was,  what  I  lived  on,  and  observed  all  my  aetions. 
At  last  he  took  so  much  pains  that  be  discovered  the  whole  intrigue  the  strangest  way  tbst 
could  be  imagined ;  for  I  pressed  on  the  business  of  noatrimony  very  hotly,  plying  the  ladlfi 
continually  with  letters ;  and  Don  Diego  being  as  eagerly  importuned  by  them,  who  were  in 
liaste  to  conclude  it,  as  he  was  upon  the  scent  after  me,  met  the  licentiate  FleobiHa,  the  msn  , 
I  invited  myself  to  dine  with  when  jSrst  I  entered  myself  among  the  sharping  gang  at  Madrid, 
before  my  imprisonment.      This  man,,  taking  it  ill  that  I  had  not  gone  to  see  bim  again, 
according  to  promise,  happening  to  talk  with  Don  Diego,  and  knowing  I  had  been  hie  servant, 
told  him  how  I  met  him  when  I  went  to  dine  with  him,  and  that  but  two  days  ago  be  had 
met  me  a-horscback,  and  I  informed  him  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  great,  fortune.     Hifi 
was  enough  for  Don  Diego,  who,  returning  home  inmiediately,  met  with  the  two  knights  I 
had  made  myself  so  familiar  with,  gave  them  an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  desired  tbem 
to  be  ready  at  night  to  give  me  a  good  threshing  in  his  street,  where  he  would  contrive  I 
should  be,  and  they  might  know  me  by  bis  cloak,  which  he  would  take  care  I  shbuld  have  on. 
They  agreed,  met  roe  immediately  in  the  street,  and  all  of  them  earried  it  so  fair  at  that  time 
that  I  never  thought  myself  so  secure  of  tbebr  liriendshij)  as  then.    We  continued  talUog 
together  how  to  divert  ourselves  at  night,  till,  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  two  knlgMs 
took  tbebr  leave  and  went  down  the  street.    Don  Diego  and  I  being  left  by  ownAnBf  tmd 
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towirds  theehureh  of  St  Philip.  When  we  came  to  the  next  turirfllgi  Don  Diego  said  to  me» 
**  Let  me  beg  the  fiivour  of  you,  Don  Philip,  to  change  cloaks  with  me,  for  I  hare  occasion  to 
go  this  way,  and  would  not  be  known.** 

'*  With  all  my  heart,'*  answered  I ;  took  his  cloak  Tery  innocently,  and  gave  him  mine 
in  an  unhappy  hour,  offering  to  go  along  and  stand  by  him  if  need  were ;  but  he  having  pro- 
jected to  stand  by  me  to  break  my  bones,  replied  he  was  obliged  to  go  alone,  and  therefore 
desired  me  to  leave  him.  No  sooner  had  I  parted  from  him  but  the  devil  contrived  that  two 
who  waited  to  thresh  him  on  account  of  a  wench,  thinking  by  the  cloak  that  I  was  Don 
Diego,  fell  on  a  cudgelling  me  as  thick  as  hail ;  I  cried  out,  and  by  my  voice  and  face  they 
discovered  I  was  the  wrong  man,  at  which  they  ran  away,  and  I  was  left  with  my  beating^ 
put  up  three  or  four  good  bumps  they  had  raised,  and  made  a  halt,  not  daring  to  go  into  my 
mistress's  street  awhile  for  fear.  At  last,  about  twelve,  which  was  the  time  when  I  talked  with 
her,  I  came  up  to  the  door,  where  one  of  Don  Diego*s  friends  that  waited  for  me,  being  ready 
with  a  good  cudgel,  gave  me  two  blows  across  the  shins,  which  laid  me  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
as  soon  as  I  was  down  the  other  played  his  part,  givirjg  me  a  slash  across  the  face  from  car  to 
ear ;  then  they  took  anray  my  cloak  and  left  me  on.  the  ground,  saying,  **  This  is  the  reward 
of  &lse,  deceitful,  base  scoundrels.**  I  cried  out  for  help,  not  knowing  to  whom  I  was 
beholden  for  that  usage,  though,  by  what  they  said  at  parting,  I  guessed  it  might  perhaps  be 
the  landlord  I  had  cheated  with  the  contrivance  of  being  taken  up  by  the  Inquisition,  or  the 
gaoler  I  had  so  long  imposed  upon,  or  my  companions  that  fled ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
expected  that  cut  from  so  many  places  that  1  could  not  be  positive  from  whom  it  might  come; 
Don  Diego  was  the  person  I  least  suspeoled,  and  I  was  farthest  from  the  mark,  but  still  cried 
out  **  Thieves*  thieves,**  which  at  length  brought  the  watch,  who  took  mo  up,  and  spying  a 
gash  a  quarter  long  on  my  face,  anr^^  that  I  had  no  cloak,  nor  could  tell  how  that  misfortune 
Game,  they  carried  me  away  to  a  si  jrgeon's  house,  where  I  was  dressed  ;  then  they  asked  where 
I  lived,  and  thither  they  conduc'^ed  me.  I  went  to  bed  and  lay  all  night  awake,  thoughtful, 
and  full  of  confusion,  my  fiuse  'oeing  cut  in  two,  my  body  bruised,  and  my  l^s  m  crippled 
with  the  cudgelling,  that  I  cr^uld  not  stand,  nor  had  scarce  any  feeling  in  them.  In  fine,  I 
was  wounded,  robbed,  and  ,in  such  a  condition,  that  I  could  neither  follow  my  fHends,  nor 
proceed  towards  matrimonY,  nor  stay,  in  Madrid,  nor  get  away. 

CHAPTER    Vin. 

XT  TKDIOUS  coax ;   ^  y^HAT  rASSXD  BETWSXir  MY   LAKDLADT  AKD   ME ;    HOW   I  TUXVKD   BXOaABy 
riC|CXD   U.   »  ^   C0N8IDKa.ABLK  SUM  OF   MONET,   AMD   WENT   AWAT  TO  TOLXDO. 

The  next  momir  ^g^  i,y  break  of  day,  my  landlady  appeared  at  my  bed's  head.     She  wts  a 

ehoiee  old  worn'  ^^  at  years  of  discretion,  past  fifty-five,  a  great  pair  of  beads  in  her  hand,  and 

A  face  like  a  c1  ^tterlin  or  a  walnut*  shell,  it  was  so  full  of  furrows.     Her  niame  was  up  in  the 

neighbourhor  ^^     g)^  promoted  pleasure,  and  contrived  delight ;  her  name  was  Madame  de  la 

Guia,  her  t'  ^^^  ^q  jg*  lodgings  at  home,  and  procure  for- others  abroad.    .Her  house  was  never 

without  1'  jdgers  all  the  year  round.     It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  she  instructed  a  young  girl 

in  veilin  g  herself,  teaching  her  what  parU  of  her  face  she  must  be  sure  to  expose  to  sight.    If 

ahe  ha*'  ^  good  teeth,  she  advised  her  to  be  always  a-laughing,  though  it  were  at  a  visit  of  con- 

dolen  ce  ^  jf  ghe  had  fine  hands,  she  taught  her  to  be  always  playing  with  them ;  if  fiur  hair,  to 

h*^'  3  some  loose  locks  peeping  out  under  the  v«l ;  if  good  eyes,  to  be  continually  ogling,  and 

^^    sparklmg  small  ones,  to  shut  and  then  open  them  wide,  and  be  sure  to  look  lip. '    As  for 

"^  cashes  and  other  cosmetics  for  the  skin,  she  would  make  an  Ethiopian  as  fair  of  complexion 

«8  a  Dane,  so  that  many  women  came  to  her  and  went  home  so  altered  that  their  own  hus- 

tMuids  did  not  know  them ;  but  her  greatest  art  consisted  in  putting  ofi^reputedWirgins.    All 

this  I  saw  performed  by  that  time  I  had  been  but  eight  days  in  the  house,  and  to  complete  all 

ahe  directed  the  women  how  to  pick  pockets,  and  taught  them  what  pretty  expressions  they 

ahould  use.    She  showed  them  how  they  should  wheedle  a  jewel  out  of  a  man;  young  girls 

were  to  do  it  by  way  of  wit  and  jest,  young  women  as  a  due,  and  old  women  as  a  pieee  of 

leipect  and  bonovr.    She  put  tliem  in  the  way  bow  to  beg  dry  money,  and  bow  to  draw  rings 

and  other  trinkets*    Upon  oeeasioo  she  quoted  some  fiunons  ones  of  her  own  'proftsdon  at 

AMa,  at  Btffoi,  and  in  <HiMr  parts  of  Spun  wlim  «oy  bid  gain^ 
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euilyiAf*  X  Imiw  ^wta  itm  9oe&m^  oihn  tlMit  I  Magr  be  pitied;  ittnthttiiy  ittfc»  «lk«e  liNkb 
I  JVM  fiiUen  ^  and  the  w«kU  the  aaid  to  bm  nagF  tb«  imw^  Im  taJb»  aaliM  of:  the  was  «hrajB 
▼ery  fond  of  proverbt,  and  began  her  speech  after  this  mamMt  %-*^  A  drop  of  watn  cotttiuiaU^ 
ialliBg  o»  a  atoo*  iaak«t  a  hole  ia  it  in  thoe.  As  you  sow  so  will  jeit  reapk  If  yo«  walk 
faiarafoot  among  tfaonia  yoa  mist  axpeet  to  be  seratabad*  ^  My  duki,  Don  Philip^  to  deal 
plainly,  I  do  not  undantand  you,  nor  can  I  eonoMve  how' you  liva.  You  aia  yoasg,  and  it  is 
BO  wonder  you  should  be  xoaMwbat  wild,  without  eonsideriog  that  erven  whilst  wa  sleep  wa 
aae  travelling  to  our  end.  I,  who  have  now  one  foot  in  the  giave^  have  the  prKvil^ie  to  leU 
you  so  much.  It  ifr  very  odd  I  should  be  told  that  you  have  spent  much  »oney  and  nobody 
knows  how ;  and  that  you  have  since  you  eaaae  to  town  sometimes  appeared  like  a  scholar, 
sometimes  a  sharper,  and  sometii'Des  like  a  gentleman.  All  this  comes  of  keeping  company, 
fee,  my  child,  tell  me  where  you  h.«jrd  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are ;  and  birds  of  a  leather 
flock  together ;  and  many  a  good  bit  is  lost  'tween  the  lip  and  the  dish.  Go,  you  Ibol,  if  you 
had  a  hankering  after  women,  did  not  you  know  that  I  had  always  a  good  stock  of  that  coaiw 
Vnodity  by  me,  and  that  I  live  by  that  trade?  I  breed  them  up  to  hand,  and  fit  them  fiv 
business,  and  then  I  have  them  ready  a^**  my  beck.  What  occasion  have  you  to  be  dmwt 
away  by  one  seoundlrel  to>day  and  by  anotber  rascal  to-morrow,  picking  up  a  dirty  drab  bersi 
and  another  there,  who  fleece  you  to  keep  ivmebody  else  ?  I  vow  and  swear  you  had  saved 
many  a  good  crown  if  you  had  applied  yourse  V  to  me,  for  I  am  not  over  fodd  of  money.  By 
my  Other's  soul,  and  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  wou'U  not  have  asked  you  now  im  what  ia  due  iv 
lodging,  but  that  I  want  it  for  some  private  uses,  and  to  make  a  little  ointment." 

She  had  her  pota  of  ointment,  thongh  she  was  neither  surgeon  nor  apothecary,  and  tf  any* 

body  greased  her  she  anointed  herself  and  flew  out  wiih  the  smoke.     Perceiving  that  all  her 

discourse  and  long  speech  ended  in  a  dun,  for  though  that  was  her  teat,  she  did  not  bsgis 

with  it  as  others  do,  but  made  it  her  conclusion ;  when  x  found  that  I  was  not  at  ell  toesek 

^  the  ooeasioA  of  her  loving  visit,  which  was  the  first  sh  «  made  me  whilst  I  lo4ged  in  her 

hense^  ezeeptiqg  only  one  day  when  she  came  to  answer  fi>r  herself,  because 'she  heard  I  had 

^n  told-  sonM  story  about  her  witchcraft,  and  that  when  the '  officers  came  to  seise  her,  she 

had  cast  such  a  mist  befere  their  eyes  that  they  could  neither  .  ^^  *be  honse  nor  the  street 

She  came  then  to  tell  me  it  waaall  a  mistake^  for  they  meant  an  'Other  of  b^r  name$  and  no 

wonder,  for  there  were  more  of  the  name  and  profession.     I  paid  b.  ^'  down  the  money,  and  at 

I  was  telling  it  out,  ill  fortune,  which  always  attends  me,  and  the  o  '^^^^  ^^^  never  forgets  to 

plague  me,  so  ordered  it,  that  the  officers  came  to  seiae  her  for  a  sc  aodalous  liver,  and  had 

information  that  her  gallant  waain  the  house.    They  came  directly  iot  ^  ™y  room,  end  seeing 

me  in  bed,  and  her  by  me,  they  laid  hold  of  us  both,  gave  me  half  a  se  '^^  f^"^  bangs,  and 

dragged  me  out  of  bed.     Two  others  held  her  fast,  saluting  hef  with  tht  ^  *^*^  ®^  •'••*^  •■* 

witch.      Who  would  have  thought  it  of  a  woman  that  Uved  as  I  have     9»^'     ^«  >0M* 

the  constables  made,  and  my  cries,  gave  the  aUrm  to  the  gaUant,  who  was    #  fruiterer,  aad 

lay  in  the  next  room  within ;  he  set  a^runaing ;.  jthey  observing  it,  and  bei.  ^  infcrmed  by 

another  lodger  in  the  house  that  I  was  not  the  man,  scoured  after,  and  hdd  hold  c  ^bim,Jea¥ieg 

me  well  beaten  and  my  hau  tern  off;  yet  for  aU  I  had  endured,  I  could  not  forbi  ^  l«»«biag 

to  bear  how  the  dogs  complimented  the  old  woaoan^    One  cried,  "  How  gratfefuL  ^  ^^  '''^ 

lool^  in  a  cart,  mother ;  by  my  troth  it  will  be  a  great  satis&ction  to  roe  to  see  a  tU  Htaander 

two  of  rotten  oraqges  and  tumip-topa  fly  after  you."  Another  said,  «•  These  le  care  <ak  '^  *^ 

you  shall  make  a  good  show  and  be  well  attended." 

At  last  tbsy  ORtohed  her  bully^  bound  them  botb,  begged  my  pardon,  «sd  left  m   ^  ^ 
n^yael& 

Itrwas  some  comfort  to  me  to  see  my  good  landhdy  in  the  way  to  pcefeimcnt^^so  that  a.  ^ 
my.care  was  tprbe  in.*  readiness  that  I  might  throw  one  rotten  eran^  ether,  tiMWgk  cms. 
idering  what  a  maid  of  hers,  who  eras- left  behind,  told  me,  I  mueh  aeubted  whether  evw 
they  pould  secuM  her  in  prison,  &r  she  talked  of  flying  and  some  ether  mettere  X  did  net  ae 
all  like.  I  lay  mgfit  days  in  the  house  under  the  surgeon's  hond^  aed  was  seHiee  aUe  to'flp 
abroad  at  the  end  of  them,  for  thej^  were  fiiin  to  sUtch  up  my  fiice,  and  I  eeuki  net  go  w'Ji 
oqtonitdiae.  Bjtb»  time  m)^  money  was  spenV  for  Ae  hundred  ^yehaU  wee*  i»leiyiefc 
did,  aedaurc;  w  that,  le  aroid  ftrther  expenms,  whea  my  treasure  was  gow^  I  ree^vSltts 
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and  with  part  of  the  money  bought  an  old  leather  jerkin,  a  canyas  waistcoat,  a  patched  beg* 
gar*s  great  coat  down  to  my  ankles,  gamashes  on  my  legi,  and  great  clouted  shoes^  the  hood 
of  the  great  coat  on  my  head,  a  largo  bruss  crucifix  about  my  neck,  and  a  pair  of  beads  in  my 
hand.  A  mumper,  who  was  a  master  at  his  trade,  taught  me  the  doleful  tone  and  proper 
phrases  for  begging,  and  so  I  began  immediately  to  praetiee  it  about  the  streets.  Sixty  royals 
I  had  left  I  sewed  up  in  my  doublet,  and  so  set  up  for  a  beggar,  much  confiding  in  my 
cant.  I  went  about  the  streets  for  a  whole  week,  howling  in  a  dismal  tone,  and  r^eatlng  my 
lesson  after  this  manner: — **  Merciful  christians  of  the  Lord,  take  pity  on  a  poor,  distressed, 
miserable,  wounded  and  maimed  creature,  that  has  no  oomfbrt  of  his  life.**  Tliis  was  mjr 
working-day  note,  but  on  Sundays  and  holidays  I  altered  my  voiecj  and  said,  **  Oood-eha-i 
ritable  people,  for  Christ  Jesus'a  sake,  give  one  farthing  or  a  halfpenny  to  the  poor  crippte 
whom  the  Lord  has  visited."  Then  I  stood  a  little,  which  does  good  service,  and  went  oA 
agwn.  **  See  my  poor  limbs  were  blasted,  unhappy  wretch  that  I  am ;  as  I  was  working  in  » 
Tiheyard,  I  lost  the  use  of  all  my  precious  limbs,  for  I<was  as  Strang  and  sound  as  any  of  yoii< 
wre,  the  Lord  be  for  erer  praised,  and  preserve  your  health  and  limbs." 

Thus  the  fkrthings  came  dropping  in  by  shoals,  I  got  abundance  of  money,  and  was  in  tha 
way  of  getting  much  more,  had  I  not  been  thwarted  by  an  ill-looked,  lusty  young  fellow^ 
lame  of  botll  arras»  and  with  but  one  leg,  who  plied  my  very  walks  in  a  wheel. barrow,  and 
picked  up  more  pence  than  I  did,  though  he  begged  not^o  genteelly,  for  he  had  a  hoarse 
voice,  which  ended  in  a  squeak,  and  said,  **  Faithful  servants  of  Jesu  Christ,  behold  how  tha 
Lord  hath  afflicted  me  for  my  sins;  give  one  farthing  to  the  poor,  God  will  reward  you;*'  and 
then  he  added,  <*  for  the  sweet  Jesu's  sake." 

This  brought  him  a  mighty  revenue,  and  I  observed  it,  and  for  the  future  I  out  off  the  a,- 
and  said  only  Jesu,  because  I  perceived  it  tookNrith  the  simple  people.  In  short,  I  alterad 
my  phrases  as  occasion  served,  and  there  was  no  end  of  my  gettings.  I  had  both  my  legs 
bound  up  in  a  leather  bag,  and  went  upon  crutches ;  and  lay  in  a  surgeon's  poroh  with  a 
beggar  that  plied  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  one  of  the  arrantest  knaves  that  ever  God  put  lifo 
into,  very  rich,  was  as  it  were  our  superior,  and  earned  as  much  as  all  of  ui.  He  waf  brokaa 
bellied,  and  it  hung  out  in  a  bunch  ;  besides,  he  bound  his  arm  hard  with  a  rope  above  the 
shoulder,  which  made  his  hand  look  as  if  it  were  lame,  swelled,  and  had  an  inflammation. 
He  lay  flat  upon  his  back,  with  all  the  rupture  naked,  which  was  as  big  as  his  head,  and  etiedf 
**  Behold  R^  misery,  see  bow  the  Lord  chastises  his  servants."  If  a  woman  happened  to  pasa 
hjt  he  said,  "  Sweet  beautiful  lady,  the  Lord  bless  your  dear  soul." 

Most  of  them  would  give  him  an  alms  for  calling  them  handsom^,  and  would  make  that 
their  way  to  their  visits,  though  never  so  much  about.  If  any  ragged  soldier  came  by,  be 
called  him,  <*  Noble  captain  ;^  if  any  other  sort  of  man,  "  Good  worthy  gentleman;'*  if  he  sav 
anybody  in  a  coach,  "  Right  honourable  lord  ;"  and  if  a  clergyman  on  a  mule,  **  Most  reve* 
rend  Archdeacon." 

In  short,  he  was  a  most  iotoJerable  flatterer,  and  had  particular  ways  of  begging  for  hoKo 
days.  I  contracted  such  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  acquainted  me  with  a  secret,  which  us  a 
fyw  days  made  us  rich,  and  was,  that  he  kept  three  little  boys,  who  begged  about  the  streets, 
Mole  everything  that  came  in  their  way,  brought  it  to  him,  and  he  was  the  receiver ;  besides^ 
he  had  two  small  children  that  learned  to  pick  pockets,  and  he  went  halves  with  them.  Being 
so  well  instructed  by  such  an  able  master,  I  took  to  the  same  courses,  and  he  provided  me 
with  fit  instruments  for  my  purpose.  In  less  than  a  month^s  time  I  bad  got  abovto  forty, 
erowns  clear,  besides  all  extravagant  expenses,  and  at  last,  designing  that  we  should  go  away 
together,  he. disclosed  to  me  the  greatest  secret  and  cunningest  design  that  ever  beggar  had  in 
bis  head,  which  we  both  joined  in,  iuid  was,  that  between  us  we  every  day  stole  four  or  five 
children,  which  being  cried,  we  pmsently  appeared,  inquired  what  marks  they  had  to-  be 
knowA  by,  and  said,  **■  €h>od  God,  siv,  I  found  this  child  at  sueh  a  time,  and  had  I  nttt  come 
as  I.  dvd.  a  cart  had  run  over  it,  but  1  have  taken  oare  of  it." 

They  readily  paid«s  the  reward,  and  it  throve  so  weH,  that  I  got  above  flfiy  drowns  more^ 
and  by  this  time  my  legs  were  well,  tbdiigfa  I  still  wortl  them  wrapped  in.  clouts.  I  rcsolve4 
to  leave  Madrid  and  go  away  to  Toledo,  whete  i  knew  nobody,  nor  nobody  knew  me.  Having 
set  this  resolution^  I  bought  an  old'  suit  of  gseji  elothes-  a  sword  aqd  ban^i  took  leave  of 
Valoaaar^  the  bigfaB.IlastBMiitidnkl^  aiid  weatabwii'th»iima<'t4»fltadebnieooin«rt5Mut^>» 
go  to  Toledo. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

HOW    I   TUAITED   TLAYKA,   FOIT,    AND   GALLANT,   THI   MISFORTUNES   THAT   XHSWD,  TILL   i 

QUITTXD   THX   SMPLOTMKNT. 

At  an  inn  I  met  with  a  company  of  strolling  players,  who  were  going  to  Toledo,  and  had 
three  carts.  It  pleased  God  that  among  the  gang  I  found  one  who  had  been  my  companion 
at  Aleala,  left  the  school,  and  was  turned  actor.  I  told  him  what  a  mind  I  had  to  go  to 
Toledo,  and  he  had  much  ado  to  know  me,  the  scar  across  my  face  had  so  altered  me,  and  be 
eould  not  forbear  blessing  himself,  standing  in  admiration.  .  In  conclusion,  for  a  small  spill 
of  money,  be  was  so  much  my  friend  as  to  prevail  with  the  rest  to  let  me  go  with  them.  Wie 
were  all  higgledy-piggledy,  men  and  women  together,  and  I  was  mightily  taken  with  one  of 
khe  crew,  who  was  the  chief  dancer,  and  acted  the  queens  and  other  great  parts  in  plays,  for 
ibe  was  a  notable  jilt.  Her  husband  happened  to  sit  next  to  me,  and  not  thinking  to  whom 
I  spoke,  but  following  my  inclination  for  her,  I  asked  him, — "  How  could  a  man  do  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  this  woman,  that  I  might  spend  twenty  crowns  up  on  her,  for  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  her  ?** 

**  It  does  not  become  me  to  answer  your  question,  as  I  am  her  husband,**  replied  the  man, 
*'  nor  is  it  fit  I  should  talk  of  any  such  thing  ;  but  to  deal  ingenuously,  for  I  am  nothing  par- 
tial»  she  deserves  to  have  any  money  spent  upon  her,  for  there  is  not  a  more  dainty  bit  upon 
tiie  earth,  nor  such  a  pretty,  wanton  girL"  ^ 

This  said,  be  leaped  out  of  the  cart  and  got  into  another,  in  all  likelihood  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  my  addresses  to  her.  I  was  pleased  with  the  man*8  answer, 
and  perceived  it  may  be  said  of  such  men,  that  they  have  wives  as  if  they  had  none,  pervert- 
ing the  expression  to  the  worst  sense.  I  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  ;  she  asked  me  whither 
I  was  going,  and  some  questions  concerning  my  life  and  circumstances ;  and  in  conclusion, 
after  much  talk,  referred  it  to  Toledo,  to  act  there. 

We  diverted  ourselves  by  the  way  the  best  we  could,  and  I  happened  to  act  a  piece  of  a 
play  that  I  had  borne  a  part  in  when  I  was  a  boy^  which  I  did  so  well  that  they  took  a  liking 
to  me,,  and  being  informed  by  my  friend,  who  was  in  the  company,  of  all  my  misfortunes  and 
hard  circumstances,  which  I  had  made  him  acquainted  with,  she  asked  me  whether  I  would 
make  one  among  them.  They  so  highly  extolled  their  strolling  course  of  life,  and  I  was  thai 
in  such  want  of  some  support,  and  so  fond  of  the  wench,  that  I  agreed  with  the  head  of  them 
for  two  years.  Writings  were  signed  between  us  to  oblige  me  to  stay  with  him,  so  he  gave 
me  my  allowance  and  allotted  my  parts,  and  thus  we  came  to  Toledo.  They  gave  me  two 
or  three  prologues  to  get  by  heart,  and  some  x>ther  grave  parts,  which  suited  well  with  my 
Toiee.  I  applied  myself  to  it,  and  spoke  the  first  pVologue  in  the  town,  where  we  had  a  simile 
of  a  ship  in  distress,  and  "'wanting  provisions,  which  put  into  that  port.  I  called  them  noble 
audience,  begging  their  attentions,  pardon  for  all  faults,  and  so  went  oflfl  There  was  great 
clapping  of  hands,  and  I  was  liked  on  the  stage.  We  acted  a  play  written  by  one  of  our 
actors,  and  I  admired  how  they  should  come  to  be  poets,  for  I  thought  it  belonged  only  to 
▼ery  learned  and  ingenious  men,  and  not  to  persons  so  extremely  ignorant ;  but  is  now 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  every  head  of  them  writes  plays,  and  every  actor  makes  drolls  and 
fiyrees ;  though  formerly  I  remember  no  plays  would  go  down  but  #bat  were  written  by  tiie 
greatest  wits  in  Spun.  In  short,  the  play  was  aeted  the  first  day,  and  no  soul  could  make 
anything  of  it.  The  second  day  we  began  it  again,  and  as  God  would  have  it,  there  was  some 
warlika  exploit  to  commence  by,  and  I  came  upon  the  stage  in  armour,  and  with  a  target  on 
my  arm,  which  was  a  great  mercy,  or  else  I  had  infollibly  been  pelted  to  death  with  oranges, 
quinces,  and.  all  things  that  came  next  to  hand.  Such  a  storm  of  bail  was  never  seen,  and  the 
play  deserved  it>  for  it  represented  a  king  of  Normandy  in  a  hermit's  habit,  without  any  sense 
or  reason,  and  two  scoundrel  footmen  to  make  sport,  and  when  they  came  to  unravel  the 
jpikH,  then  wiuf  ootldng  but  marrying  of  all  the  company,  and  there  was  an  end ;  so  that,  to 
tifjrihiUnnb,  W9  b§d  Imt  what  wc  dtMtY«d.     Vl«  il^  ttSIL^mlot  4vr  •mnpniiaiH  tiM  pr*- 
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tended  poet,  and  I  bidding  him  eonsider  what  a  danger  we  had  escaped,  and  take  warning  bj 
it»  he  answered  he  had  not  made  one  word  of  the  play,  but  only  picked  up  bits  and  scrapi, 
eome  from  one,  and  some  from  another,  as  they  came  in  his  way,  which  he  had  Jumbled 
together,  like  a  beggar's  cloak,  made  of  all  sorts  of  rags ;  and  the'  ill  luck  was,  that  it  had  not 
been  neatly  fine-drawn.  He  owned  that  all  the  players  who  write  plays  were  obliged  to  make 
restitution,  because  they  only  stole  from  all  the  parts  they  acted,  which  was  easily  done,  and 
they  were  willing  to  run  all  hazards,  in  hopes  of  getting  ten  or  twenty  crowns.  Besides, 
that  going  about  all  the  country,  and  faHsing  showed  plays  by  scTeral  persons,  they  borrowed 
them  to  read,  and  then  stole  them,  which  when  they  had  done,  they  only  added  some  sonnry 
part,  and  left  out  another  better,  and  so  they  called  it  their  own ;  protesting  that  no  player 
ever  knew  how  to  write  a  scene  any  other  way. 

I  liked  the  contrivance,  and  took  a  great  fimoy  to  try  it  myself,  as  having  some  small 
genius  for  poetry,  and  being  somewhat  versed  in  fSoets,  for  I  had  read  Garcilasso  and  others, 
and  so  I  resolved  to  fall  into  that  knaek ;  so  that  with  this  and  my  actress,  and  my  own 
playing,  I  made  a  shift  to  live.  By  that  time  we  had  been  a  month  at  Toledo,  acting  several 
new  pjays,  and  endeavouring  to  retrieve  our  first  fiiult,  I  was  grown  iamous,  and  had  given 
out  that  my  name  was  Alonio,  to  which  the  generality  added  the  title  of  the  Cruel,  because  I 
had  acted  a  part  of  that  nature  to  the  great  liking  of  the  mob  and  upper  galleries.  I  had 
now  got  several  good  suits  of  clothes,  and  tome  heads  of  other  strollers  endeavoured  to  inveigle 
sne  away  from  my  company  ;  but  I  pretended  to  criticise  upon  plays,  and  railed  at  the  most 
celebrated  actors,  finding  fiiult  with  one  man's  gestures,  censuring  another's  gravity,  and 
allowing  another  to  be  a  tolerable  actor.  My  advice  was  always  taken  in  contriving  the 
scenes  and  adorning  the  stage,  and  if  any  play  came  to  be  offered  it  was  left  to  mo  to  examine. 

Being  encouraged  with  this  applause,  I  launched  out  as  a  poet  in  song,  and  tli'en  writ  a 
small  farce,  which  was  well  approved  of:  next  I  ventured  at  a  play,  and  that  it  mi<;ht  gain 
respect,  made  it  all  of  devotion,  and  full  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  began  with  music,  had' 
fine  shows  of  souls  departed  and  devils  appearing,  as  was  the  fashion  then,  with  odd  gibberish 
when  they  appeared,  and  strange  shrieks  when  they  vanished.  The  mob  was  mightily  pleased 
with  my  rhyming^  to  Satan,  and  my  long  discourses  about  his  fiilling  or  not  falling  from 
heaven.  In  short,  the  play  was  acted  and  well  liked.  I  had  more  business  than  I  could  turn 
my  hands  to,  for  all  sorts  of  lovers  flocked  to  me ;  some  would  have  songs  on  their  mistresses' 
eyes,  others  on  their  foreheads,  others  on  their  white  hands,  and  others  on  their  golden  locks. 
There  were  set  rates  of  all  sorts ;  but  I  sold  cheap,  to  draw  the  more  custom,  because  there 
were  other  shops  besides  mine.  As  for  godly  ballads,  I  supplied  all  the  country  clerks  and 
runners  of  monasteries,  and  the  blind  men  were  my  best  friends,  for  they  never  allowed  less 
than,  eight  royals,  and  I  always  took  care  they  should  be  bombastic,  and  stuffed  with  cramp 
words>  which  neilher  they  nor  I  understood.  I  brought  up  many  new  fiishions  in  verse,  as 
tailors  do  in  clothes,  and  was  the  first  that  concluded  my  songs  like  sermons,  praying  fbr  grace 
In  this  world  and  glory  in  the  next. 

Thus  I  was  happy  as  I  could  wish,  my  pockets  full  of  money,  highly  in  vogue,  and  in 
such  a  prosperous  condition  that  I  aimed  at  being  chief  of  a  company  oi  strollers.  My  house 
was  handsomely  furnished,  for  the  devil  put  it  into  my  head  to  buy  the  old  moody  tapestry 
of  taverns  to  hang,  my  rooms  at  a  cheap  rate,  all  which  cost  me  about  five  or  six  crowns ;  for 
they  afforded  a  better  prospect  than  any  the  king  has,  for  being  so  ragged-  you  might  see 
through  any  part  of  them,  which  you  cannot  do  through  any  of  his. 

'jfhe  oddest,  thing  happened  to  me  one  day  that  ever  was  heard  of,  which  I  will  not  spare 

to  make  known,  though  it  be  to  my  shame.     When  I  was  writing  a  play,  I  used  to  shut 

myself  up  at  home  in  the  garret,  where  I  kept  close  and  dined.     The  maid  used  to  bring  up 

my  dinner  and  leave  it  there;  and  it  was  my  way  to  act  all  I  wrote,  and  talk  alond,  as 

if  I  bad  been  upon  the  stage.     As  the  devil  would  have  it,  when  the  maid  was  coming,  up 

the  stairs,  which  were  dark  and  upright,^  with  the  dish  of  meat  and  plates  in  her  hand,  I 

was  composing  a  scene  of  hunting  a  bear,  and  being  wholly  intent  upon  my  play,  I  cried 

out  as  loud  as  I  could,— 

**  Ply,  fly  the  bloody  bear ;  take  heed,  I  say. 
AIm  !  Vm  killed,  and  you*U  become  its  prey.** 

poor  wenoh,  who  was  a  ally  Galician,  hearing  me  roar  that  I  waa  kill^d^  and.  ^»a  ^ 
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^dbgetio  bcAome  a  pra^r  tatbe  bear,  thought  it  bad  been  real  maltei  of  fiiet',  and  that  I  aaligd 
to -her  to  save  hervclf.  Upon  tliis  ooneeit  she  took  to  her  heels,  and  treading  *pon  her  edals 
in  the  confusiou,  tumbled  down,  all  the  stairs.  The  sou^  vaa  spilt,  the  earthen  pots  broken^ 
and  ahe  run  out  roaring  into  (he  street  that  a  bear  was  killing  a  man.  I  could  not  be  at 
BlfcaWe  but  that  all  the  neighbours  were  about  me,  asking  where  the  -bear  was  ;  and  I  oo«ld 
•oarce  make  them  believe  me,  though  I  tbld  them  it  waa  the  maid's  fooliih  mistake,  lor  Iwai 
only  acting  part  of  a  play.  I  lost  my  dinner  that  day,  my  oampanions  Were  told  of  it.^aod 
Att  tbe  town  taada  sport  of  it.  Many  such  aooldeBts  befel  ne  whilst  I  followvd  the  trade  of 
Tf^ttAting^  and  would  not  forsake  that  wicked  course  of  life. 

It  happened,  as  -frequently  does  to  that  sort  of  people,  that  the  chief  of  our  oompany  beug 
known  to  have  got  considerably  at  Toledo,  waa  anreated  far  aome  old  debts,  and  thrown  lata 
'  gady  whioh  broke  up  our  gang,  and  every-  ode  want  n  serreral  way»  Aa  for  my  i^ii't,  though 
jaj  eomraoes  would  have  intaodaced  me  into  other  CDrnpanies,  having  *o  great  iacUiRitioB  to 
that  ealling,  for  I  had  follow^  it  out  of  iBertf  neccsnty ,  I  thought  df  nothing  b«t-  tilking  n^* 
pisaaura,  being  than  wdl  dressed^  and  in  no  want  of  motley.  I  took  My  lea^e  of  them  all ;  thef 
xnsBt  their  waya ;  aad  I,  wbo  had  proposed  to  ^t  aa  ill  course  of  Hfe  by  deaisting  ftom 
being  a  stroller,  to  mend  <&e  matter,  dropped  out  of  the  fr^ng-pan  iato  the  fire,  for  I  fril 
Sato  B  much  worse,  making  it  my  wliole  business  to  gallant  gratte,  and  aim  at  impossibiiities 
Irf  eourting  ntins.  The  eneonragement  1  had  to  commit  this  madness  waa  that  I  understood 
there  was  a  most  charming  nun^  at  whose  request  I  had  written  abundanoe  of  little  devoot 
paatorals ;  and  she  bad  taken  some  liking  to  *me  on  that  account,  and  seeing  me  act  St  Jeha 
tbe  Evangelist  in  a  holiday  spiritual  sort  of  play.  The  good  lady  made  very  imicb  of  me, 
and  had  t<^d  me  there  was  nothing  troubled  her  so  much  as  my  being  a  player  ^  for  I  had 
pretended  to  her  that  I  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  quality,  and  therefore  ahe  pitied  =me, 
and  I'Bt  last  resolved  to  send  her  the  following  lines  :•— 

'*  I  have  quitted  tbe  company  of  players,  rather  to  comply  with  your  desires  than  beeaott 
it  was  otherwise  convenient  for  me  so  to  do ;  but  to  me  all  the  oompany  in  the  ^orki  without 
)FOurs  is  aolitude.  I  shall  row  have  the  more  opportunity  'of  being  yours,  as  being  absolutely 
my  own  master.  het  me  know  when  there  wiH  be  admittance  to  the  grate,  and  that  will 
inform  me  when  I  may  be  happy,  &c." 

The  runner  carried  the  node ;  the  good  nun  was  wonderfiiUy  pleased  to  he«r  of  my  ehange 
of  life,  and  answered  me  as  follows  ;•— 

"  I  rather  expect  to  her  congratulated  than  to  congratulate  you  on  yoar  good  fortune, 
for  my  wishes  and  your  prosperity  are  inseparable.  You  may  be  look^  upon  as  recovered 
out  of  a  desperate  estate  ;-*it  only  remains  that  you  should  persevere,  as  I  shall  do.  I  qoes* 
tioo  whether  there  will  be  any  liberty  at  the  grate  to-day ;  but  do  not  fail  to  come  at  even- 
songs for  there,  at  least,  we  shall  see  one  another,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  m'eans  to  put  some 
tcick  upon  the  lady  abbess.      Farewell." 

I  liked  the  note,  for  the  woman  was  really  witty,  and  very  handsome.  After  dinner  I 
mit-on  the  best  suit  I  used  to  act  the  gallant  in  on  the  stage,  went  to  church,  pretended  to 
pray,,  and  then  began  to  ezanune  every  inch' of  the  grate  and  veil  before  the  choir,  to  see  if  I 
eould  discover  her.  At  length  it  pleased  Ood  I  had  the  good  fortune,— or  rather,  the  devil 
oontrived  me  the  ill  luck,—- that  I  heard  the  old  sign ;  I  began  to  cough,  she  answered,  and 
tbere  was  a  confounded  imitation  of  a  cold,  or  as  if  the  ^urch  had  been  full  of  lily  of  tbe 
▼alley.  I  was  quite  weary  of  coughing,  when  a  phthisical  old  woman  appeared  at  the  grate,  and 
I  discovered  my  mistake ;  for  this  is  a  very  uncertain  sign  in  a  monastery,  because  it  serves 
for  a  sign  among  the  young  ones,  it  is  habitual  with  the  old  ones,  and  when  a  man  thinks  it 
a  call  to  catch  a  nightingale,  he  ftnds  nothing,  but  an  owl.  I  stayed  a  long  time  in  the  churchy 
till  even-song  began,  which  I  heard  out,  for  the  admirers  of  nuns  have  this  madness  besides 
all  tbe  rest,  that  they  must  play  the  hypocrite,  and  pray  agidnst  their  will ;  besides,  that  they 
never  .go  beyond  tlle'etve,  being  ever  in  expectation,  but  the  day  of  enjoyment  never  oomca 
I>aever  failed  being  at-  eveiwsong,  and  stretched  out  my  neck  a  handful  longer  than  it  was,  to 
endeavour  to  see  in^o  the  choir.  The  blerks  were  my  constant  companions,  and  I  was  wdil 
received  by  the  priest,  who  waA  a  pleasant  man,  and  walked  aa  stiff  and  upright  as  if  a  spit 
had  been  run  through  him.  I  went  betimes  to  take  my  place  in  a  court  the  nuns*  windows 
Uok$dhiio;  i*  #4f  iomilpai  tO'Ste  tbe  strange  i^tuiet  of  otheta,  as  mad  pietendan  aaoiyMlt 
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OnegiiedwitlioiitetwtoimNimtwtelBiiif;  tiiofttrttoo<'wafco«y%Mid^hiii»otd><lti 
lifb  beadi  In  the  other,  like  «  statue  upon  m  tomb;  another  wifli  hi*nr«ar  etfMdied  anf  m  If 
he  vere  flymg;  tome  gaping,  as  if  they  -iroutd  baiFe  hni  fMk  henrta  tj  ont  al  thcit 
nouttis ;  some  leaning  against  t)ie  walls,  as  if  liiey  had  been  to  ■support  thite  *,  aotoe  wtUkitig 
as  if  to  be  bought  for  their  pacing,  like  horses ;  and  others  with  bHIeta-doiMi  in  Aeir  banist 
like  fiileoners  bringing  the  hawk  to  the  lure.  The  jealous  lovers  were  seme  kughingln  r&ngs 
and  looking  up,  others  reading  rerses  and  shewing  them.  All  this  was  below  where  we  wevei 
but  above  the  place  lor  the  nuns  was  a  little  old  tower,  all  fvM.  of  cracks,  chinks,  and  peeping 
holes,  where  appeared  nothing  but  a  confusion,  here  a  hand,  there  a  foot,  in  another  plaee  n 
bead,  in  another  a  handkerchief,  a  glote,  or  the  like ;  some  walked,  others  eooghed,  and  so 
efery  one  had  their  particular  way.  In  summer  it  is  pleasant  Vnough  to  see  4be  men  pardl 
themseWes  in  the  sun,  whilst  the  women  are  little  concerned  at  their  su€fering«(  In  winter 
some  of  OS  stay  so  long  in  the  wet  that  we  are  mouldy  and  (he  moss  grows  upon  ns;  neitb^ 
snow  nor  rain  can  drive  us  away ;  and  all  this  ia  only  to  see  a  woman  through  a  grate  and  n 
glass,  like  some  holy  relic  or  curious  piece  of  woilcmanship,  for  that  is  all  we  can  ew 
ezpaet  It  is  just  Kke  ItAHng  in  love  with  a  blackbird  in  a  -cage  if  ever  she  talka,  or  with  « 
fine  picture  if  she  does  not.  The  greatest  favour  ever  to  be  attained  is  to'  toudi  tfie  enda  of 
the  fingers.  They  lean  thetr  heads  against- the  double  grates,  and  shoot  volleys  of  fine  eon* 
e^ta  through  these  loopholes.  Thia  is  fttfeet  love  at  bide  and  secfk,  and  yet  let  Ibis  we  study 
to^lk  fine  and  whisper,  most  endure  every  old  woman  that  <^ides,  every  door-keeper  tbi^ 
commands,  and  every  one  at  the  wheel  that  gives  what  answer  she^eaaea. 

I  had  fi»llowed  this  cursed  emp/loyment  so  long  that  {  waa  well  looked  upon  by  the  lady 
abbess,  civilly  treated  by  the  good  priest,  and  was  a  firawKar  w4th  the  clerk,  for  we  hide  our 
iotly  fi!<em  thera,amd  this  is  sill  the  happiness  such  madmea  eanjMpire  to.  1  began  to  be 
weary  of  the  door-keepers*  turning  me  away,  and  of  the  nuns  begging,  and  considered  how 
dear  I  endeavoured  to  purchase  a  place  in  hell,  which  others  have  at  so  easy  a  rate,  and  that 
I  even  anticipated  to  uiikh  share  of  it  in  this  woi'ld  by  sueh  entravagant  means;  It  was  plain 
^iMt  I  «ode  post  to  |>erdition,  and  threw  away  my  s<»ul- only  for  «  few  looks.  When  I  talked 
to  ber,  for  fear  of  being  overheard  by  the  rest,  I  used  to  thrust  my  head  so  dose  to  the  grate 
Hint  the  print  of  it  wotrid  not  come^ut  in  two  days,  and  at  the  same  time  apdke  so  low  thnt 
i/he  eould  not  understand  one  word  without  a  trumpet  at  bev  ear.  Everybody  that  saw  me 
•eried,  '*  A  curse  on  thee,  thou  wicked,  nun-hunting  dog/*  besides  many  other  vrorse  complx* 
snents.  All  these  things  brought  me  to  my  senses,  and  I  resolved  to  quit  my  nun,  and  to  this 
purpose  got  of  her  the  value  of  fifty  crowns  of  her  work,  in  siHc  stockings,  rich  purses,  and 
sweetmeats,  pretending  to  have  them  taffled  for  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  bad  them  in  possession  I  set 
«Bt  fbr  Seville,  to  try  my  fortune  there,  as  -the  greater  city.  The  reader  may  guess  how  much 
the  nun  was  concerned,  not  for  me,  but  what  I  cheated  her  of. 


CHAPTER    X. 

WHAT   HATPWED  TO  MB   AT  flSVILLl,   TPLL   I  TOOK   SHXPPIVO   FOR   OlIB   WXST  ZKnxaS. 

J  HAD  A  good  journey  from  Toledo  to  Seville,  for  I  was  sharp  at  play,  had  loaded  dice,  bo^ 
Jbuigh  And  low,  and  could  palm  a  die,  hold  four  and  throw  out<three;  besides,  I  had'firiso 
^ards,  and  knew  how  to  pack  any,  and  turn  up  what  I  pleased,  and  abundance  of  other  fine 
arts  and  sleigfats*]ef.>baad,  which  I  pass  by  as  tedious,  and  for  fisar  they  migtit  rather  serve  to 
teneh  others  evil  praotioesi  than  £ar  warnings  of  what  they  are  to  shun ;  but  perhaps  some  few 
words  of  advice  may  be  of  use  to  sueh^is  are  9ot  skilled  in  those  practices,  and  they  who  read 
my  book,  if  they  are  cheated,  may  thank  tliemseives.  Never  think  yourself  safe  because  yom 
find  the  cards,  for  they  will  change  them  upon  you  whilst  a  candle  is  snuffing!  T^kd  cnre 
they  make  no  seratches  or  other  impressions  on  the  cards ;  and  if  my  reader  is  a  poor  aeonn- 
dsel,  he  must  observe,  that  among  that  gang  of  rakehells,  they  prick  the  eards  they  would 
luiow  with  a  pin,  or  Ibid  them  to  leave  a  erease.  if  you  happen  to  play  among  a  better  sort 
of  people,  take  heed  of  cards  which  are  originally  fiilaificd  and  has«  pvvvnte  marks  on  the  paatsb 
b^Mrd.     Kffrer  tsust  to  a/ole^  «nad,  nor  think  yourself  safe  with  n  Ibul  one,  te  the  cheat  L' 
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•fnal  in  botik  Taks  bacd  tbs  dealer  never  boirg  any  eards  nmre  than  others,  which  if  a  cer- 
tain way  to  pick  your  pocket;  and  observe  that  no  motioni  be  nuule  with  the  fingera»  or  no 
liintf  given  by  the  firit  letters  of  words.  I  will  not  let  you  farmer  into  this  secret,  this  is 
eaoogh  to  make  you  always  stand  upon  your  guard,  for  you  may  be  assured  I  do  not  tell  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  cheats. 

Being  master  of  these  arts,  I  got  to  Seville,  at  my  fi»llow  traveller's  expense,  winning  all 
the  hire  of  the  mules,  my  other  charges  and  money  to  boot  of  them  and  my  landlords  at  the 
ions.  I  alighted  at  that  they  call  the  Moor's  inn,  where  I  was  found  out  by  one  of  my  school* 
fellows  at  Alcala,  whoM  name  was  Mata,  but  he  thinking  it  did  not  make  noise  enough,  had 
ebanged  it  to  Mattarral.  He  dealt  in  men*s  lives  and  sold  cuts  and  slashes,  which  throve 
well  with  him,  he  carried  the  sign  of  his  trade  on  his  face,  where  he  had  received  his  share. 
He  always  made  his  bargain  to  a  nicety  for  length  and  depth,  when  he  was  to  bestow  any, 
and  said,  no  man  is  so  absolute  a  master  as  he  who  has  been  well  hacked  and  Viewed  himself; 
and  he  was  in  the  right,  for  his  face  was  all  over  scams,  and  he  was  a  downright  drunken  bully. 
He  told  me,  I  must  go  sup  with  him. and  his  comrades,  and  they  would  bring  me  bock  to  the 
inn.  I  went  with  him,  and  when  we  were  in  his  lodging,  he  said,  **  Come,  spark,  lay  by 
ypur  cloak  and  look  like  a  man,  for  this  night  you  shall  see  all  the  brave  fellows  in  Seville; 
and  that  they  may  not  look  upon  you  as  a  cully,  tumble  your  band,  thrust  out  your  back, 
and  let  your  cloak  hang  loose,  as  if  it  were  dropping  off,  for  we  hate  to  see  any  man's  cloak 
Mt  fast  upon  his  back.  Wind  about  your  chops  and  make  faces  with  both  sides  o(  your 
mouth,  then  talk  big,  swear  and  be  very  rude." 

I  learnt  his  lesson,  and  he  lent  me  a  dagger,  broad  enough  to  have  been  a  scimitar,  and  for 
length,  it  wanted  nothing  of  a  sword  but  the  name. 

'*  Now  drink  off  this  quart  of  wine,**  said  he,  "  for  without  you  blunder,  you  will  not  look 
like  a  true  bully.'* 

We  had  gone  so  far  in  my  instructions,  and  I  was  half  seas  over  with  what  I  had  drank, 
when  in  came  four  of  the  gang,  with  four  vizors  instead  of  face»,  bound  about  the  middles 
like  monkeys  with  their  cloaks  instead  of  ropes,  their  hats  standing  a  tiptoe  on  their  heads, 
and  cocked  up  as  if  the  brims  were  nailed  to  the  crowns  ;  a  whole  smith's  shop  about  their 
awords  and  daggers,  and  the  chepcs  of  them  beating  against  their  right  heels.  Their  eyes 
stared,  their  whiskers  turned  up,  and  their  beards  like  brushes.  They  made  their  compliment 
with  their  mouths,  and  then  in  a  hoarse  tone  and  clipping  their  words,  saluted  my  companion, 
who  returned  in  like  manner.  They  sate  down,  and  spoke  not  one  word  to  ask  who  I  was» 
l>ut  one  of  them  looking  at  Matorralcs,  and  opening  his  mouth,  thrust  out  his  under  lip,  by 
way  of  pointing  at  me.  My  introductor  answered  in  the  same  language,  laying  hold  of  his 
beard  and  looking  down ;  after  which  they  all  got  up,  embraced  and  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  for  me.  I  returned  the  same  compliments,  which  were  like  smelling  to  so  many 
hogsheads  of  wine.  When  it  was  supper- time,  in  came  a  parcel  of  strapping  scoundrels  to 
wait  at  table,  whom  the  topping  bullies  call  underspurleathers.  We  all  sat  down  together  at 
table,  and  the  first  thing  they  served  up  was  a  dish  of  pickles,  which  as  soon  as  they  iiad  tasted 
they  'all  fell  to  drinking  to  my  honour,  by  way  of  welcome ;  and  till  I  saw  them  drink  to  it, 
I  must  confess  I  never  knew  I  had  any.  Next  came  fish  and  flesh,  all  of  it  high  seasoned  to 
promote  drinking.  There  was  a  great  bowl  full  of  wine,  like  a  half  tub,  on  the  ground  and 
he  that  was  to  pledge  lay  all  along  to  drink  by  wholesale.  I  was  taken  with  the  contrivance, 
bnt  by  that  time  a  few  healths  had  gone  about  we  none  of  us  knew  one  another.  They  fell 
to  talk  of  warlike  affairs,  oaths  flew  as  thick  as  hail,  a  matter  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons  were 
out  out  for  destruction ;  amidst  their  cups  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  adjudged  to  be  cut  in 
pieces ;  then  they  reaped  up  the  heroic  actions  of  several  famous  cut-throats  and  murderers, 
and  drank  to  the  souls  of  some  that  were  hanged.  Some  that  were  maudlin  wept  bitterly, 
calling  to  mind  the  untimely  end  of  Alonso  Alvares,  one  of  their  brethren,  whose  body  was 
exposed  on  a  gibbet  for  the  crows  to  feast  on.  By  this  time  my  companion's  brains  were 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  laying  hold  of  a  loaf,  and  looking  earnestly  on  the  candle,  he  said, 
with  a  hoarse  %oice,  '*  By  thb,  which  is  the  face  of  God,  and  by  that  light  which  came  out 
of  the  angel's  mouthy  if  you  think  fit,  gentlemen,  we  will  this  very  night  maul  the  sergeant's 
man  that  pursued  our  poor  one-eyed  friend.** 

They  all  set  up  a  dismal  cry,  Mtifying  the  proposal  made  by  an  oath,  after  tbii  manner; 
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they  drew  thctr  dagj^n,  laid  their  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  and  lying  along  with  thdr 
chops  to  it  said,  **  Ac  we  drink  this  wine,  so  will  we  suck  the  blood  of  every  infonning 
catchpole." 

<*  Who  was  this  Alonzo  Alvarez,**  said  I,  "  whose  death  is  so  much  regretted  ?** 
<*  He  ^as,"  answered  one  of  them,  **  a  brave  fighting  lad,  a  man  of  spirit,  full  of  metal, 
and  a  good  companion.     Let* us  go,  for  the  devil  begins  to  be  strong  in  me.'* 

This  said,  we  all  went  out  a  catchpole  hunting*  Being  quite  overcome  with  wine,  and  all 
my  reason  drowned,  I  never  reflected  on  the  danger  I  was  running,  myself  into.  We  came 
into  the  Strand,  where  we  met  the  round,  which  no  sooner  appeared  but  our  swords  were 
drawn,  and  we  attacked  them.  J  did  like  the  rest,  and  at  the  first  charge  we  made  way  for 
the  filthy  souls  of  two  catchpoles  to  fly  out  of  their  bodies.  The  constable  took  to  his  heels, 
and  ran  up  the  street  crying  out  for  help.  We  could  not  pursue,  because  be  had  too  much 
the  start,  but  took  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral,  where  we  were  sheltered  against  justice,  and 
slept  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  discharge  the  fumes  of  the  wine  we  had  drank.  When  we 
came  to  our  senses,  I  could  not  but  admire  that  two  catchpoles  should  bo  killed  by,  and  a 
constable  fiy  from,  a  parcel  of  mere  hogsheads  of  wine,  for  we  were  no  better  at  that  time. 
We  fared  well  in  our  sanctuary,  for  the  termagant  wenches  of  the  town  flocked  to  and  spent  all 
they  had  upon  us.  A  strapping  jade  called  Grtgales  took  a  fancy  to  and  clothed  me  from 
head  to  foot  after  her  own  fancy  ;  I  liked  this  sort  of  living  better  than  any  I  had  yet  tried, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  stick  to  my  trusty  Giigales  till  death.  I  learnt  all  the  cant,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  an  absolute  master  among  the  ruffians.  The  officers  of  justice  took  all  possible 
care  to  observe  us,  and  kept  rounds  about  the  sanctuary ;  yet  for  all  that  we  took  our  rambles 
after  midnight  in  disguise.  Perceiving  this  was  like  to  be  a  tedious  business,  and  that  ill 
fate  pursued  me  everywhere,  though  it  made  me  never  the  wiser  to  take  warning  for  the 
future,  yet  it  tired  me  out,  like  a  true  obstinate  sinner,  and  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  my 
Grajales,  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  taking  her  along  with  me,  to  try  whether  £ 
could  meet  with  better  fortune  in  another  country  ;  but  it  proved  worse,  for  they  never  mend 
their  condition,  who  only  change  places  without  mending  their  life  and  manners. 


THE  END. 
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No  complacent  hero  of  chWalrlo  times  ever  sallied  iorth  from  bis  eaatle-domain  with  a  more 
free  or  self-sustained  feeling  than  Giovanni  Deltini  left  the  Monforti  Palace,  the  abode  of  a 
branch  of  his  family,  on  a  calm  summer  evening,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  era  when 
knightly  enterprise  was  rife  in  Europe.  It  had  been  a  day  of  festival  in  Venice  ;  of  which  the 
young  man  was  reminded  by  the  unusual  number  of  passing  gondolas,  indicating  that  their 
various  occupants,  wearied  with  the  amusements  of  the  Piaza,  were  hastening,  at  an  un- 
vontedly  early  hour,  to  enjoy  the  more  rational  delights  of  the  convenazions*  The  exhilaration 
or  rather  hopefulness  of  his  mood  was  not  unobserved  by  one  qf  his  associates,  whose  gondola 
tlowly  approached  the  palace,  while  he  stood  in  momentary  hesitation  upon  the  steps — then 
pointing  the  expectant  gondolier  toward  the  grand  canal,  wrapped  bis  light  cloak  about  him, 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  awning.  The  aspect  of  Giovanni  would  not,  indeed,  have  excited 
the  notice  of  a  less  circumspect  or  interested  observer  ;  but  this  cavalier  was  not  unread  even 
in  the  conventional  signs  of  success,  and  his  own  mind  being  filled  with  the  image  of  the  lovely 
heiress  of  the  Monforti  honours,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  happy  aspect  of  his  friend,  as 
be  mad9  his  egress  from  ihat  lady's  portal,  shouldawaken  his  passing  and  perhaps  pain^l 
attention.  He  remembered  also  Giovanni's  habitually  serious,  if  not  sad,  expression — a  cba- 
xaoteristio  which  in  boyhood  had  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  Signor  Preta,  and. contrasting 
it  with  his  present  cheerfulness,  he  immediately,  in  accordance  with  his  Italian  philosophy, 
ascribed  the  miraculous  change  to  the  magic  influence  of  the  same  passion  which  now  pos- 
sessed his  own  bosom,  and  a  shade  of  displeasure  darkened  his  brow  as  bis  former  intimate 
returned  his  formal  greeting  with  familiar  affability.  Utterly  without  the  least  foundation, 
however,  were  the  jealous  thoughts  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Signorina  Monforti's  suitor  by 
this  casual  meeting.  Ko  i^ival  of  his  was  Giovanni  ;  not  having  even  seen  or  sought  to  see, 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  fair  denizen  of  the  palace,  ^is  frequent  visits  thither,  however, 
were  not  without  an  object  and  an  interest.  His  favourite  recreation  was  discussion  with 
Father  Teodoro,  the  old  confessor  whom  the  Duke  of  Monforti  had,  many  years  before, 
adopted  as  a  friend  and  counsellor.  Giovanni  had  been  early  attracted  to  the  old  man's  side 
by  the  fund  of  story  which  he  pictured  out  with  dramatic  effect  to  the  ardent  imagination  of 
the  enthusiastic  boy  ;  and  the  fountain  which  had  quenched  his  childish  thirst  for  novelty, 
now  ministered  to  his  manly  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  excited  into  pleasurable  activity 
the  reflective  sentiment,  which  was  the  deepest  resource  of  his  nature. 

Giovanni  had  resided  for.  several  years  in  Padua,  and  at  the  then  flourishing  university  of 
that  city  had  obtained  an  education  beyond  that  which  many  of  his  elders  could  boast,  since  it 
had  subserved  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  mind  and  the  formation  of  tastes  of  a  high  and  feli- 
citous character.  He  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  his  native  city ;  and  his  family  being  at 
their  estate  on  the  borders  of  the  Brenta,  the  young  Venetian,  freely  devoted  the  hours  to 
reviving  his  acquaintance  with  the  varied  haunts  of  earlier  years.  With  the  exception  of 
the  good  padre's  society,  his  enjoyments  had.  thus  far,  been  chiefly  of  a  solitary  kind. 

The  converse  of  this  evening  had  been  peculiarly  happy.  The  young  Deltini  had  passed 
the  morning  in  the  regatta  sports  and  church  ceremonies.  He  had  entered  cheerfully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  for  he  was  neither  unsocial  nor  moroae,  although  thoughtfully  inclined, 
and  ideal  in  his  tendencies.  The  friend  to  whose  companionship  he  had  trusted  for  bis  chief 
pleasure  during  the  festa  deserted  him  with  a  hasty  apology,  to  follow  in  the  ^ain  oi,  a  rich 
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leoator,  whom  Giovanni  despised  for  bis  anroganee ;  and  the  youth  had  paawd  JhiP^ygmainder 
of  the  day  in  a  liitless  and  dissatisfied  state  of  mind,  and  retired  from  its  i^tivities  vitb 
scarcely  an  inkling  of  the  alacrity  which  vas  fresh  and  eager  irithin  him  at  the  morning  boar. 
In  a  word,  the  sad  recollection  which  the  susceptible  as  well  as  the  unr^ned  must  endure 
had  begun  to  dawn — we  should  rather  say  lower — upon  him,  even  from  what  the  unthinking 
would  call  the  trivial  experience  of  a  day.  He  had  felt,  almost  for  the  first  time,  the  solitude 
of  a  crowd ;  he  had  deeply  recognised  the  selfishness  of  the  world.  He  was  an  incipient 
misanthrope ;  and  yei,  from*  eomiDvnion  with  a  kindsed  faul  amh*  mnluH  spirit,  be  etne 
forth  with  the  bearing  of  one  who  had  something  to  live  for,  and  much  to  hope.  His  mentor 
had  vividly  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  philanthropy,  and  excited  a  consciousness  of  person^ 
capacity.  A  splendid  vista  was  epetung  4o^isflHnd*s  eye,  a  beautiful  spirit  was  rising  from 
the  subsiding  tide  of  pest  emotion,  a  rich  vision  was  shaping  itself  from  the  mists  of  futurity, 
and  the  sun  of  Hope  was  arraying  it  in  its  goldeft  hues ;  and  the  outward  scene  marred  not 
the  world  of  musiBg,  ttt  the  |r<nidola  bad  quietly  shot  o«t  from  among  tlie  IndUl^giy  mi 
was  gliding,  almost  alone,  upon  the  moonlit  boy  «f  Venice* 

The  epoeh  which  pveeeded  the  dowafali  of  the  Adriatic  queen,  althoii^  it  wUmmwA  At 
gradual  rengnatioB  of  her  foreign  conquesta,  was  not,  for  m.  eonsidcrable  period,  irksd  bf 
any  promtnent  indieations  cf  decay  wkhin  tiw  boundaries  of  tho  oceMi  city.  Th*  ImaMMt 
riches  which  the  enjoyment  of  ««oh  noUe  eomiewial  fooHit&ea  had  iaduMd^  sciti  fiUad  *» 
coffers,  and  splayed  itself  in  the  magnilkent  esteblisbnents  of  the  Vengtiiioa ;  aai  Adr 
wealth  was  probaUy  never  more  apparent  im  the  strainer  than  «4ieB  the  inaetiTfCy  oecasieMi 
hj  the  loss  of  external  advantages  and  the  -cessation  of  war,  had  prepared  the  wmf  for  Ihil 
£re  foe,  against  which  even  the  powers  of  imperial  Rome  proved  imaivaiiii 
Luxury.  No  entertatnnieitt  tfooimanded  so  high  a  price  ia  proportion  to  staii 
lenee,  or  was  more  uJ^ferstllf  sought  and  e^ofed)  than  nrasie.  The  fondnooa  for  iho  «l 
which  ehnracteriaes  tiie  Iteiiaas  was  gratiifisd  taan  extent  easily  iouigined,  at  n  period  vhsii 
Ihomeans  of  proeuringit  in  peifeetioa  were  ao  afonndant  as  among  thowositbf  ehiidrMef 
the  Sea  Cybele.  Many  fomfly  who  eould  not  boast  4if  aosag  grawdb  on  the  gr—t 
whom  cireumstaMiee  had  preclnded  from  sharing  tfie  perils  nnd  profits  of  < 
the  Virgin  for  the  doke  woe  with  w4iaeb  one  of  its^menboM  was  endowed,  whet^j  the 
some  support  of  all  of  them  was  sesuiwd. 

Giovanni  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  eee  a  amaH  gondola^  propelled  by  n  tingle  gon* 

dolier,  pass  tbe  -silvery  track  severti-  rods  in  advance  of  his  prow.     The  aite  and  equipment  ef 

the  little  bark,  and  the  evident.aim  of  the  oarsauin  to  keep  at  a  little  distanee  and  in  tbe  lint 

of  the  breese,  prepared  bim  to  expect  a  serenade,  for  wbidi^  he  was  not  indeed  disindineA 

His  bargemen  almost  involuntarily  tflaeloened  the  sweep  of  the  oars,  and  even  ntptessed,  tf 

for  as  possible,  their  measured  breathing  when'  the  first  notet  were  audible.     The  prsriit 

words  of  the  cavatina  may  not,  indeed,  be  given  $  but  the  idea  has  been  happilj  tabtdied  il 

a  more  modern  form  >«— 

•<  Seoaa  pace,  e  seasa^ipene 
Con  an  cor  che  troppo  vente. 
In  veilro  V  eta  vitoale 
CoDSumarm  nd  dolor. 
Ah  I  per  mi  non  r'e  pia  qpeme. 
Mod  v'e  paoe,  son  v'amor  !** 

These  words,  chaunted  by  a  voice  modulated  to  the  sweetest  intonations,  found  its  wtf 
Erectly  to  the  hearts  of  the  listeners.  -  The  oers  were  suffered  to  trail  till  the  gondola  became 
almost  stationary.  Giovanni  leaned  from  the  little  window,  and  when  the  eong  masrfi 
cleared  his  gaze  to  merit  distinctly  the  foir  musician.  The  inimitable  pathos  of  'Ae  voealim 
had  moved  him  deeply,  and  he  was  sensible  of  a  spontaneous  and  respectful  interest  in  tbt 
songstress.  He  could  only  discover,  however,  through  tbe  blinds  of  the  opposite  gondola,  the 
folds  of  a  white  garment.  Giving  the  signal  to  approach,  and  throwing  a  ooia  into  the  pro^ 
fered  cap  of  the  gondolier,  he  bade  him  ask  the  sweet  vocalist  to  come  forth,  that  be  naigbt 
tiiank  her  for  a  more  congenial  melbdy  than  -had  blest  him  -for  years.  That  personage  replied 
to  his  request  only  by  a  grave  movement,  intimating  the  impossibility  ef  acceding  to  it ;  yet 
there  was  ao  much  gentleness  in  the  decisive  refusal,  that  even  one  less  kindly  dispoeed  thHi 
Giovanni  could  scarcely  have  been  irritated  thereby.  Tbe  manner  of  the  gondolier,  tbert- 
fore,  only  served  to  encitehis  intenst  mom  deeply  t  and  noify'fiMrtbe^rtt  tise,  hebcstonai 
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upon  lum  M  aHtiilioB  Jus  tfppmfMiM  irai  weU  eafetikrted  to  awalcML  He  was  toawwhat 
taMOva  tbe  ■wdiam  height*  aad  his  Bgma-co  vtU  j^opertBoned  and  ligfally  Aamed  as  ta  ooo* 
Yey  the  idea  ef  y<mth  aa  implreiaion  whioh  his  whiter  hair  and  the  Uand  -seriMniisss  of  bis 
fiwe  a4  oaee  disMpatad.  Instead  of  Iha  deeeralad  jacket,  gay  ssA,  and  tatseled  tap  of  the 
«vaftf  his  hahSUmeats  were  of  a  dark  hue ;  and  hot  for  his  embroidered  latest  and  the  erideoee 
Jits  ooaifdeKioa  and  thin  bat  maaeidar  artns  §kr9  of  his  aToeatbn,  one  might  have  Mken  the 
Mi  man,  as  his  form  was  half  eoneeaM  in  ehadow,  for  a  member  of  the  present  Armeniaa 
-faternityf  as  readiiy  ss  for  a  goaofdoiier  af  VeMeein'  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  Haring  sot- 
^reyed  him  a  moment,  ha  was  ahoitt  to  renew  his  tfeqnest,  when  he  was  staMed  by  the  harried 
whisper  of  his  own  gondolier  at  Ihe  stanit  '^  Fkrdota,  signor/'  said  he,  ^  yon  are  a  stranger 
in  Veniee«-we  had  better  away." 

^'PtunensMit  Fietre^**  replied'  hoA  amster.  "  Old  man,"  he  eontinaed,  addressing  the  aged 
iiMursman,  ^  I  would  sea  tiie  sMli^dist  heaealh  iha  awning. " 

**  Then  hnowesi,  eSgaori,^  the  finest  warUers  hare  not  the  riefaeet  Iphnmige/'  quiekly  i^gaia 
whispered  his  officious  adviser.  **  Sigmr  mm^  this  j^arley  ie  dangerdas.  St  Xbrib  protect  «•! 
^afa,  haiia£» 

**  Follow  !*  was  the  reply ;  and  the  gondolas  continued  ssde  by  sidai 

**  Speakf  I  pvsy  yott,"  smd  the  yourig  man ;  hvtt  the  yeterin  answered  oBfly  by  a  sad  smile, 
and  a  gaze  of  anxious  scrutiny  directed  toward  the  distant-and  fitiry^Iike  etty. 

«  Ha  is  diunh,  BipKbty*  amd  Ona  of  tirie  haatmeki,  ^tfa.  obvious  awe. 

«  PetMrino,"  Melaimed  Giovanni ;  **  friend,  I  desire  tio  behold  thy  j)teeiou8  cSiarge,  becaute 
it  would  bring  pleasure  to  one  iimiliaif  with  sorrow  to  look  upon:  the  aiAf  vocalist  among  the 
oaay  whose  voices  have  echoed  beneath  this  ricy  to-day,  whoee  mosie  haff  proved  a'  hahn."  ^ 

A  paasa  followed^  brdken  only  by  tbe  gentle  s]ilash  of  the  oars,-  and  the  mottered  invob 
aalions  of  those  who  manned-  the  gondola  of  Giovanni.  ^  Father  Teodora  was  #igbt,"  al  lengtti 
|m  murmured ;  '<  I  must  learn  to*  be  dirtrusted  ;"  arid  ha  threw.  biBMelfbaek  upon  the  ottshionsp 
with  the  intention  of  directing  Pictro  to  ihandon:  the  useless  pursuit,  when  a  sHght  noise  made 
hlai  hettlate  s.  the  oars  were  simultaneously  lifted,  their'  hearers-  hastily  made  the  iign  of  the 
«roai»  and  the  gotidoks  swayed  gently  apart,  and  were'  ttt  lest.  Giovanni  noted  not  these 
pheaomemb.  ThAt  low  battling  ■  sound  sv  well  knownr  to  his  ear  was  now  eleet^ieal ;  it  was 
produced  by  slipping  aside  the  blind  of  the  opposite  gondola.  Thither,  as  to  a  revelation  ef 
tronder,  his  eyes'  were  instantly  turned.  Tbe  foce  whieh  appeared-  produced  at  first  sinkply  a 
strong  impression  of  surprise.  He  had  anticipated  the-sigfat  of  beauty ;  and  though  his  quick 
£Eincy  bad  but  vaguely  imaged  its  detsAs,  the  halffformed  portrait  whioh  that  atltive  limner 
had  already  created  was  naturally  instinct  with  the  peculiar  species  of  lovdinen  that  most 
«ommonly  greeted  him.  He  had  lUneoftsoiottsVy  endowed  his'  invisible  eonsol^  with  eyes 
eloquently  dark,  and  hair  of  tbe  same  hue.  But  these  Italiah  characteristics  ha  fofled  to 
'diseever.  The  hair  of  the  sweet  mdodtst  wis  iaefeed  dark,  but  not  dee^  so,  and  the  eyes 
were  Italian  only  in  their  expres8tvene8s<*>so  deep,  full,  and  varying,  that  the  idea  of  ascer- 
taining their  eolour  never  obtruded  itself  Apon  his  mind';  all  that  was  distinctly  realised  was 
their  witohery-^their  mystic  and  moving  power.  Giovanni  was,  at  the  fii^t  glance,  only 
aurprised  that  they  were  not  jet  blaek,  like  the  eyes  of  Padua  donnas  he  had  heard' siAg,  or  the 
eyes  of  bis  sisters^  who  were  doubtless  then  siajging  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Brentfc  ^It  was  not 
remarkable  that  fine  vocaUsm  and  black  eyes  ware  neSirly  associated  in  his  mind.  Fond 
as  he  was  of  analysing  his  foeliags,  and  predetermined  as  he  had  been  to  make  his  gaze  d 
searching  one,  the  reounrenee  of  those  toner  sent  a  new  thrill  to  his  hedbrt,  and  banished  his 
newly  regained  self-possession. 

*<  Heard  I  not  the  name  of  Father  Teodoroi  signor  ?  **  asked  the  stranger. 

*'  Thou  didst,  sweet  lady." 

"  Poat  thou  know  him  ?  " 

*<  He  is  my  firiend,  and  perchance  thine.** 

The  inquiry  seemed  to  awakoi  her  to  a  sense  of  indiscretion,  Amt  rfke  compressed  her  Kps, 
aeemed  inwardly  chiding  iiersel^  and  moved  as  if  about  to  eut-short  the  interview.  Giovanul 
hastened  to  oheek  even  the  latent  intention,  and  with  respectful  earnestness  thus  addressed 
her  £—•*'* 'Lady«».for  it  is  in  vain  that  thou  appaarest  pursuing  an  avoeation  geilerally  tbllo#ed 
by  peasant  girhi  ficom  the  shores  av  plabeiaaaof  th#'aity«-Jady,  let  aa  tbaAk  ttee  for  so  vwtfti 
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atercBide,  and  pardon  one  who  deeply  sympathises  with  the  sonoirftil  spirit  thy  mcMjr 
indicates,  of  asking  what  motive  induces  thee  thus  richly  to  minister  to  the  by-way  pleasurtlof 
Venetians,  when  thou  shouldst  grace  the  innermost  circle  of  their  patrician  society." 

She  who  was  thus  addressed  as  the  kindly  words  were  uttered  leaned  from  her  gondol% 
and  the  clear  moonlight  rendered  beautifully  apparent  her  regular  features,  calm  and  finsly 
nrebed  brow,  the  sweet  smile  which  stole  upon  her  lip,  and  the  grateful  tenderness  which  sptkt 
in  her  eye.  An  instant  elapsed  after  he  had  spoken,  when  in  the  same  touching  voice  she  pn^ 
Bounced  the  brief  but  meaning  reply,  **  The  lore  of  my  mother  ;**  then  gracefully  waying  her 
band  she  drew  back  the  lattice ;  and  while  Gioranni,  completely  lost  in  his  own  feelings,  looked 
listlessly  on,  her  light  barge  swiftly  sped  away  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  shore. 

As  his  gondola  approached  the  city,  Giovanni  emerged  from  beneath  its  sable  covering,  and 
leaning  upon  the  framework,  applied  himself  to  elicit  from  Pietro  intelligenee  which  interested 
him  to  a  degree  of  which  he  was,  as  yet,  quite  unaware.  "  Thou  wast  wont  to  be  feithful  to 
me,  Pietro,  when  thy  fidelity  was  of  little  importance,  and  my  fevour  of  no  advantage  to  thee^ 
and  methinks  that  now  thou  canst  scarcely  prove  otherwise.**  ^ 

**  Will  the  signor  question  his  noble  fether  as  to  Pietro  ?**  asked  the  old  gondolier,  with 
the  confidence  of  one  ui^ustly  suspected. 

**  No,  Pietro,  'tis  needless ;  I  did  but  try  thee.  But  hasten  to  inform  me  respecting  the 
mysterious  occupants  of  yon  strange  bark." 

**  It  is  little  more  than  a  year,  signor,  since  aught  was  known  of  them  an  the  Quay  or  in 
the  Piaxsa.  She  is  called  the  Sad  Bird  of  the  Adriatic.  One  of  those  melancholy  serenades 
which  so  much  delighted  you  to-night  equally  pleased  one  of  the  senators,  who  encountered 
ber  gondola,  about  this  honr,  on  his  return  from  Fusina.  His  efforts  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her 
were  without  success,  although  it  is  said  he  proffered  a  treble  salary  if  she  would  join  his 
palace  band.  Many,  after  this,  sought  and  enjoyed  her  munc  ;  but  all  attempts  to  invsde  her 
incognito  were  avoided  from  the  fact  which  was  promulgated  that  she  was  performing  a  voir, 
being  under  the  special  protection  of  the  church.  Hence  she  b  reverenced  by  every  one.  Her 
gondola  glides  about  between  the  Lido  lAid  the  Quay  from  sunset  till  dawn  in  weather  Kke 
this.  She  never  enters  the  city.  Where  she  abides  we  know  not,  although  many  say  at  St 
Xiazarus.  Her  buonamauas  are  very  great,-  and  I  think  this  night,  for  the  first  time,  has  her 
fece  been  seen  on  these  waters.  Ah,  signor,  X  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  this  adventure, 
l^icolo,  the  most  daring  gondolier  in  Venice,  is  undergoing  severe  penance  for  having  pledged 
bimself  to  track  out  her  retreat.     St  Mark  grant  it  may  bode  us  no  eril." 

**  Amen,"  exclaimed  Giovanni ;  **  and  remember,  Pietro,  this  meeting  is  a  secret.** 

'*  Deep  as  mid-ocean,  signor." 

**  But  the  knaves  yonder,**  pointing  to  the  other  bargemen. 

'*  Signor,  they  are  minie !  *' 

Pietro  had  merely  imparted  the  tale  which  circulated  among  his  fellows.  Camilla  Goretti, 
for  such  was  the  true  name  of  the  **  Sad  Bird,"  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  Tuscan  lady 
of  noble  origin,  who  had,  a  few  months  before  the  date  of  our  story,  followed  her  husband  to 
Venice,  to  await  with  him  the  result  of  a  commercial  speculation,  the  last  of  a  series  of  attempts 
to  amend  their  fallen  fortune.  The  experiment  totally  failed,  and  the  depressed  nobleman 
sank  slowly  to  his  grave.  The  fair  mourners  had  since  sojourned  in  one  of  the  retired  islands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Venice.  The  member's  afflictions  and  feebleness  were  obviously  subduing 
ber  vital  powers,  and  the  daughter,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  filial  devotion,  with  the  aid  of  the 
mute  gondolier,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  church,  adopted  the  scheme  we  have  seen 
she  managed  so  successfully,  and  by  this  means  ministered  to  her  parent's  every  comfort,  and 
yet  preserved  the  seclusion  so  congenial  to  her  sorrowing  heart  and  native  delicacy.  She  hsd 
.  but  one  relative  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whose  welfare  she  managed  to  keep  herself  informed, 
but  whose  society  the  stricken  family  had  not  sought  since  their  arrival.  He  therefore 
zenuiined  ignorant  of  the  abode  of  his  relations,  though  aware  of  their  misfortunes.  Camilla 
was  consoled  by  the  tide  and  story  which  the  superstitious  fancy  of  the  Venetians  had  attached 
to  her  name,  since  they  threw  around  her  the  protecting  halo  of  a  sacred  mystery ;  she  w« 
only  surprised  that  the  mournful  strain  with  which  her  oppressed  feelings  forced  her  to  begin  her 
enterpruegbottld  bare  proved  so  effective,  for  she  was  well  aware  of  the  gaiety  of  the  Venetian 
teaapenment^  She  taught  have  understood  the  cV&a,ttn,\iow«n«i  ,Vj  t«<««Kv(v%XA^<b'Q«&ttUar  into- 
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lest  which  the  humtn  miiid  takes  in  deep  feeling,  howtsTer  sad,  especially  when  the  prerailing 
language  whieh  addresses  it  is  of  a  superficial  kind,  as  was  then  the  case  in  Venice.  But  unac« 
quunted  as  she  was  with  the  eause  which  rendered  her  airs  ab  attractive,  she  rejoiced  that  it 
was  so,  since  she  could  then  sing  from  the  heart.  Joyful  music  was  but  mockery  to  one  who 
was  watching  the  departure  from  the  world  of  the  only  being  with  whom  she  could  claim 
near  alliance*  **  The  love  of  her  mother" — the  beautiful  motive  she  had  designated  as  her 
inspiration — she  believed  the  last  which  would  eicite  her  to  effort  on  earth.  It  was  not,  how. 
ever,  the  destiny  of  her  house  that  its  last  l\ppe  should  be  so  speedily  extinguished ;  and  when 
k  few  months  passed  away,  and  the  orphan  lifted  herself  (nym  the  first  despair  of  bereavement, 
she  found  one  lingering  and  saving  sentiment  shining  up,  like  a  gem  of  light,  from  the  troubled 
depths  of  her  soul.  Obeying  its  impulse,  afker  weeks  of  lone  mourning,  a  new  day  dawned 
tipon  her ;  but  of  this  we  must  speak  anon. 

To  a  common  observer,  the  life  of  the  young  Deltini,  after  the  return  of  his  family,  was  of 
the  same  tenor  as  that  of  the  generality  of  noble  Venetians  whose  youth  prohibited  their 
engaging  in  the  state  duties  of  the  period,  and  whose  frivolity  rendered  permanent  mental 
application  of  any  kind  equally  onerous.  Giovanni  was  often  encountered,  at  the  usual  hours, 
on  the  promenade  beneath  the  arcades  of  St  Mark,  and. his  gondola  occasionally  seen  moored 
to  the  steps  of  the  Rialto^  or  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  superior  edifices.  None  of  bis  gay 
acquaintances,  however,  were  sufficiently  interested  to  notice  the  regularity  and  length  of  his 
evening  excursions ;  and  if  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  demeanor  now  and  then  drew  a  gaze 
after  him,  the  spectator,  if  young,  only  thought  what  a  marvel  it  was  that  one  so  recently 
arrived  should  not  be  joyous  in  festive  Venice— and,  if  old,  shrugged  meaningly  at  the  idea 
of  the  early  involvement  in  her  political  intrigues  which  the  anxious  though  unruffled  brow 
denoted.  Giovanni  lived  only  between  morning  and  evening  twilight.  The  setting  sun 
called  htm  to  conscious  and  glad  being.  The  long  summer  day  was  to  him  a  season  of 
dreaming ;  not  that  the  levee,  the  feast,  or  the  duties  of  citizenship  Were  neglected;  but  tbeir 
fbrmal  routine  was  formally  gone  through  with  and  gladly  escaped.  But  the  farewell  rays 
of  the  orb  of  day  seemed  to  awake  the  spirit  of  the  Venetian,  as  they  did  of  old  the  latent 
harmonies  of  Memnon's  image.  With  the  eagerness  of  a  light-hearted  boy  he  entexed  his 
richly  adorned  gondola  at  sunset,  gazed  fondly  over  the  waters,  and  flitted  from  point  to 
point,  seemingly  on  the  wings  of  caprice.  But  his  erratic  course  was  guided  by  Love  and 
Prudence.  He  kept  almost  ever  within  sight  and  hearing  of  Camilla,  and  without  seeming 
to  do  so.  Tljrice  only  had  he  approached  sufficiently  near  to  throw  a  bunch  of  orange 
blossoms  upon  her  awning ;  but  these  experiments  had  so  evidently  induced  the  venerable 
gondolier  studiously  to  avoid  him,  that  he  long  remained  contented  with  nightly  hearing,  in 
common  with  others,  the  melody  of  the  stranger,  and  watching  her  gondola  till  it  disappeared 
in  the  gloc^m  at  midnight,  or  was  veiled  by  the  morning  mist. 

At  length  Giovanni  declared  to  the  alarmed  Fietro  his  determination  to  seek  a  second 
interview  at  all  hazards.  The  evening  selected  was  unfortunate ;  gondola  after  gondola 
skimmed  athwart  the  bay  ;  each  lingered  as  the  voice  of  Camilla  floated  by,  and  from  each 
her  dumb  boatman  received  tribute  tendered  without  query  or  comment.  Giovanna  awaited 
comparative  solitude  till  his  patience  was  exhausted  ;  then  motioning  his  gondolier  to  fall 
into  the  wake  of  a  senatorial  barge,  he  was  soon  within  hail  of  the  vocalist.  Never  did  her 
voice  soimd  so  rich  and  moving.  He  longed  when  it  had  ceased  to  hear  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  oars  before  him  ;  but  they  fell  gently,  as  if  beguiled  by  the  strain  ;  and  looking  around 
Giovanni  beheld  the  calm  surfece  ol  the  water  dotted  with  various  craft,  and  heard  the  long 
nervous  strokes  of  the  dumb  mim's  paddle.  "  RBstaU  I "  he  exclaimed,  but  the  skiff*  was  soon 
contiguous  to  a  long  line  of  advancing  prows.  Giovanni,  in  despair,  could  only  hurl  his 
signet  ring  through  Camilla's  lattice  before  twenty  eyes  were  marking  his  movements. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  the  mysterious  melody  which  had  charmed  Venice  was  hushed. 
No  one  beheld  the  sacred  frequenter  of  the  Adriatic,  waters,  and  conjecture  was  busy  in 
weaving  febles  which  should  explain,  without  accounting  for  her  disappearance.  The  gondo- 
liers doubted  not  that  her  vow  was  completed,  and  that  she  had  gone  home;  many. sagely 
suggested  that  she  had  descended  into  a  marine  abode;  and  not  a  f^w  believed  that  her  mystic 
bark  was  riding,  under  the  protection  of  St  Theodore^  upon  other  and  far  distant  seas.  But 
all  that  was  known  was  the  feet  of  her  depattun^taii.  ^<^  «i«TS  %h«dX  «^  Vs<)  ^x  wkv^^  ^ 
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terrestrial  oeoinrreiiet)  when  wondered  at  a  litda  t|aie^  H  wae  neeMJiigiy  imeaMd  tar  and 
forgotten. 

**  Now  hearen  grant  that  my  leaned  conain  ba  not  ftarftil  of  eraiang  the  Bridge  of  Sgiit 
to-nigfat,"  said  the  TiTaeioiu  heiress  of  Monlbrti,  aa  she  enooantered  GMovmnni  in  the 
eomddr* 

'*  And  why  should  my  fair  Bllena  dream  of  suefa  a  eatestrophe  ?  **  inquiaed  the  ymith. 

«  For  want  of  any  more  probable  way  of  aecountmg  finr  thy  sober  visage^*  she  replied,  in  t 
mllying  tone. 

**  Thou  art  ever  thus  ^Mrtive,  oara,**  he  returned,  observiiig  hea  with  inteeest.  **FeUee  voifl 

<*  Come  to  the  saloon,  and  perehanee  my  guests  or  poor  self  ean  dMer  even  tfaflo." 

He  smiled  his  thanks,  and  jMssing  on,  entered  the  cabinet  of  Father  Teodoio. 

**  My  son,**  said  the  priest,  after  greeting  his  visitor,  **  knowest  thou  how  it  fines  with 
Foscarininow?" 

**The  fever  has  left  him  I  am  told/'  answered  Giovannt 

"  Graizie  a  Deo  f*  ejaculated  the  old  man,  aa  he  die^  aside  the  heavy  folds  of  a  eurtsm» 
and  admitted  the  chastened  light  and  soothfaiig  breeze  of  oven^time  ipto  the  apartment ;  ''but, 
Giovanni,  thou  art  ill/'  he^oontinued,  regarding  the  flushed  countenance  and  troubled  eipras* 
non  of  his  young  friend ;  '*  beware  that  thou  art  not  added  to  the  list." 

'*  Only  fiitigued.  If  I  remember  right,  we  were  speaking  yesterday  of  sympathy.  Faibor^ 
I  have  thought  much  in  the  night- watches  of  thy  theory*  One  is  not  to  expect  to  be  under* 
stood  by  the  multitude ;  some  will  be  even  misinterpreted  by  the  few,  thou  aayeat^  I  know 
how  different  thou  art  from  thy  brethren  in  many  things,  and  therefore  will  I  venture  a 
question.      Is  what  is  called  love-at-first-sight  one  of  the  dreams  thou  qpakest  of?  " 

«  What  is  thus  called,  Giovanni,  is  often  but  a  fiuiey." 

<<  But  is  there  a  foundation  for  such  an  experience  in  the  aoul?  " 

<*  My  son,  there  is  deep  affinity  between  spirits,  even  whed  humanly  embodied.  When 
two  beings  thus  pre-united  meet  on  earth,  they  spontaneously  recognise  their  unity;  and  this 
is  love  in  its  purity  and  power." 

**  And,  father,  suppose,  from  the  intervention  of  circumstances,  they  follow  not  out  tht 
intimation ;  suppose  they  remain  disunited,  dissevered  1" 

"  They  irretrievably  wrong  themselvea;  their  being  wants  completeness ;  there  remains  a 
void  in  their  bosoms  wealth  and  honours  may  occupy,  qualified  affection  amuse,  but  ndtbsr 
can  satisfy  them." 

<< But,  father,  are  the  mdications  sure?** 

*'  Infallible  to  the  unperverted ;  not  indistinct  to  any  who  can  feel  or  will  think." 

Filled  as  was  the  breast  of  Deltini  with  the  spirit  of  meditation,  and  necessary  as  repose 
had  become  to  his  languid  though  fevered  frame,  he  was  mindful  of  his  cousin'-s  invitation,  and 
wished  not  to  leave  her  palace  without  indicating,  at  least,  his  remembrance  of  her  wiriies. 
Yet  was  he  greatly  indisposed  for  general  society,  and  hoped,  by  stealing  in  at  a  side  door,  to 
hold  a  moment's  parley  with  her,  and  retire.  The  first  sound  which  struck  his  ear,  as  he 
entered  unobserved,  was  his  fother's  voice.  He  hesitated,  and  saw  that  a  group,  among  which 
he  recognized  a  brother  of  the  sick  Foscarini,  and  several  senators,  were  engaged  in  a«oonfer- 
ence  of  great  apparent  interest. 

*<  Yes,  slgnor,"  said  the  elder  Deltini,  addressing  the  latter  personage,  "  Giaeomo's  con* 
valescence  is  truly  a  subject  of  congratulation  among  all  who  hold  Venice  dear.  The  time 
is  coming  when  she  will  need  the  unimpaired  energy  of  all  her  children.  In  the  strength  of 
her  nobility  at  home  we  are  to  trust,  and  not  in  the  extent  of  her  external  posseaaions.  With 
more  care  than  ever  should  we  consolidate  the  patrician  power.  I  am  already  negociating 
an  alliance  for  Giovanni,  which  even  thou,  signor,  wilt  deem  no  small  effort  of  state  policy.*' 

The  individual  most  interested  in  this  newly-broached  design  paused  only  to  note  the 
complacency  and  determination  with  which  the  duty  of  the  parent  was  thus  lost  in  that  of  the 
patriot,  and  then  hastened  to  cool  his  throbbing  temples  in  the  night  air,  and  still,  if  possible, 
the  tumult  in  his  bosom.        •♦•<»••• 

The  gray  light  of  early  mormng  revealed  the  kneeling  figure  of  an  aged  servant  of  the  cross, 
with  his  face  buried  in  the  drapery  of  a  coweh,  on  wbiah  one,  stricken  with  disease^  was  rest* 
/as«(r  extenefed,  in  the  ehamber  of  a  V«Bii^a(a  ll^itea« 


<*IiUM.Ii;nrtd»'*Midtlui-priwUnwig»  **  GiflVMBi*  <lMm  ]M9t  te  iirfMosr 

*<  Art  thou  ■tiU  iMiidt  oib  iiilber  ?  " 

<*  Tei,  nj  ioD»  and  if  momI  ynjfff  on.  CMny  tlM»  aafcly  thi wfh  tte  liial»  Umi  «! 

**  Detire  U  not,  fiubtr,  m  tbou  lo?«it.iiie.  Htar  sm^  era  tbis  hattod  bnii^  xifbM  lUiw^ 
office.  Iif(t  ii  not  detirable  to  GioTMMii  Dtltiau  I  lovt ;  but  d*fv  vMks»  loovUit  hsT«  pmm4» 
«iul  these  eyes  ba^ire  not  beheld  the  omlj  being  they  een  fiN»dly  eontemflnte.  The  weenaeve  of 
^sappointment  hai  iodueed  this  meltdy.  The  aeme  hour  thel  Mveeled  to  me  the  juatiee  of 
my  patsion,  essufed  me  it  had  been  oberiihed  in  vain.  Thy  bleating  and  thy  ifnjunf  M^m 
hetate  this  creeping  lethargy  oferpovere  me.  I  have  thos  qpoken^  that  OM  miqr  aM  a  tear 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Deltinia  tvt  ita  nav  occupant,  who  knoivatb  aniaething  of  the  voea 
which  reconcile  him  to  deMb*" 

From  the  deep  ileq^  tha*  eucceeded  the  attack  of  this  peculiar  Levantiaa  apidet)Ma»  the  aola 
lieir  of  the  honours  and  wealth  of  tha*Del^  fiunily  avoke  with  a  dagiea  of  physical  aaergyt 
«nd  an  abeence  of  unfavouraUa  symptoms,  which  wanrantcd  the  mediaal  attendants  in  asserting 
that  the  prospect  of  his  recovery  was  flattering.  Their  disappointment,  however,  was  estrem% 
Si  finding  no  appavanl  imfrovement  after  the  lapse  of  several  bourn.  The  recurrence  oc 
strength  and  expressiveness,  which  had  occurred  at  a  similar  sUge  in  other  instaaoes,  appeared 
ootin  this.  Qiovann^  indeedt  gave  evidence  of  consciousness,  but  the  morbid  apathy  cfsiaL- 
Hess  was  alarmingly  obvious.  Meantime  the  sudden  illness  of  his  child,  the  aHemationa  oC 
hope  and  fear,  the  manmftil  tana  of  the  kivaUd's  raving%  and  the  settled  indiffeiaaea  to  lifli 
which  ha  evinced  in  lucid  intenrida^^a  coarse  of  the  malady«^the  expected  ealaatroph^-Hdl 
•combined  to  work  a  revolution  hi  the  fiUher's  heart.  He  knew  his  sen  for  the  tot  time*  Hf 
beard  from  Father  Taodoro  the  last  rational  words  ha  had  uttered,  and  aolemnly  pladgad  him* 
«elf  to  consult  only  the  peaoe  of  hia  child,  should  be  reeovet •  Of  thi%  However,  there  seaaad 
lass  and  less  probability  i  and  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  since  the  cessation  of  the  fiivarb 
Ibund  the  inmates  of  the  palace  in  the  same  state  of  quiet^bnt  deep  despaodaaey.  The  lUi'  c« 
tionate  padn  was  in  attendance  while  Count  Deltini  slept.  He  had  musingly  watched,  for 
em  hour,  the  play  of  the  chequered  light  upon  the  variegated  and  marble*like  floor,  when  the 
voice  of  Pietro  caused  him  to  raise  his  head. 

**  Father,**  said  the  old  servant,  **  there  is  a  youth  in  the  ball— a  Paduan,  I  think— who 
would  fain  look  upon  the  face  of  our  young  master.  Vainly  have  I  told  him  that  he  is  nigh 
unto  death,  and  cannot  be  seen.  He  demands  admittance  as  a  near  friend  of  Signor  Giovanni/' 

*<  It  matters  little/'  replied  the  priest,  **  the  poor  youth  will  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
•disturbance.     Let  the  Paduan  enter." 

So  intent  was  the  afflicted  confessor  upon  his  own  thoughts,  that  be  was  again  lost  in  re- 
Terie  in  the  Ispse  of  a  few  moments,  so  that  the  visitor's  step  first  aroused  him  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  presence.  Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment,  and  the  sadness  of  his 
-spirity  the  priest  was  struck  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  stranger's  mien,  and  the  delicate  con- 
tour of  bis  form.  He  bowed  as  the  fiithcf  turned  toward  him,  but  without  doffing  the  cap  of 
l)lack  velvet  which  shaded  his  foce.  Stealing,  with  an  easy  but  subdued  air,  around  the  head 
of  the  couch,  and  takmg  a  taper  from  the  table,  he  slipped  upon  it  a  jewelled  ring,  and  gently 
aeparating  the  curtains,  passed  it  through  upon  the  pillow  directly  before  the  eyes  of  the  sick 
man.  The  alarmed  fiither  had  moved  forward  to  check  the  proceeding,  but  was  startled  by  a 
sudden  movement  and  exclamation ;  and  with  a  little  surprise  beheld  his  patient  raise  himself 
4>n  his  elbow,  and  glance  inquiringly  about  the  apartment. 

**  Thank  heaven  I  my  son,  thou  appearest  somewhat  like  thyself;   what  dost  thou  desire?" 

**  Father,  are  we  alone  ?" 

**  There  is  a  young  man  present,  one  of  thy  Paduan  friends ;  but  thou  art  not  able  to 
•converse  ?  " 

<»  Good  fiither,  leave  us  for  a  moment." 

His  carslul  and  devoted  friend  hesitated ;  but  re-assured  by  the  bright  gleam  of  intelligence 
visible  in  his  eye,  he  entered  an  adjoining  oratory,  there  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  the  reviving  son  of  his  adoption. 

The  sound  oC  the  «ottiit*s  earnest  voice  recalled  him  to  the  sick  room.  And  there  a  scmqa 
presented  itself,  whieb  would  bava  baan  liSi  wUh  iBi|^tt9tok\ia  ^Xaraia^'^i^iwri  ^  ^^^  ^«m3S^)k« 
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art.  Tlie  hnralid  was  in  a  half-ritting  posture,  his  cheek  slightly  coloured,  and  his  brilliaot 
eye  bent  upon  the  rich  tresses  of  one  who  kneeled  beside  the  couch.  His  father  stood  by, 
glancing  betrignantly  from  one  to  the  other  figure.  Upoti  the  damask  covering  lay  the  taper» 
upon  which  glistened  the  signet  ring  of  the  Deltinis,  and  the  flush  of  sunset  threw  over  the 
dark  furniture,  rich  paintings,  and  polished  floor,  a  variety  of  mellowed  tints,  which  enhanced 
without  generalising  the  combined  effect.  The  **  Sad  Bird  of  the  Adriatic  **  had  folded  her 
wings  in  despair,  and  brooded  over  her  desolate  nest.  The  mother  whose  love  sustained  her 
was  no  more ;  and  ere  she  followed  her  to  her  long  rest,  she  went  forth  to  behold  once  again 
the  being  of  her  dreams.  Hoping  to  accomplish  her  object  without  being'known,  she  sought 
liim  in  disguise  in  the  public  places  of  the  city ;  but  leamiiig  his  sickness,  and  not  doubting 
its  fatal  issue,  she  hastened  to  assure  him  how  speedy  would  be  their  reunion.  She  had  proved 
an  angel  of  mercy.  Couiit  Deltini  had  joined  the  hands  of  the  lovers,  and  on  the  succeed* 
Vig  moment  of  delight  the  priest  had  intruded.  *<It  is  a  vision!"  he  exclaimed — ''the 
daughter  of  my  poor  sister,  and  the  son  of  my  adoption  !*'  He  read  an  explanation  in  their 
eyes.  "  My  children,**  he  continued,  <*  my  prayers  are  granted,  but  no  part  was  allotted  me 
^n  their  fblfilment.** 

'*  Father,  thou  errest,**  exclaimed  Giovanni ;  '*  thy  lecture  on  the  aflinity  of  spirit  revealed 
to  me  nay  love." 

^  And,  uncle,**  said  Camilla,  "  at  the  name  of  Father  Teodoro,  I  slipped  the  blind  of 
^y  gondola.**  ,  '  '  ■ 

It  was  the  unhappiness  of  Giovanni  to  behold,  and  of  his  immediate  descendants  more 
nearly  to  realise,  the  wane  of  Venetian,  glory.  Yet  many  of  his  brother  patricians,  with  less 
than  his  patriotic  sensibility,  as  thefy  vralked  away  the  night  hours  in  their  gorgeous  hails, 
lamenting  the  vsan  sacrifice  of  their  most  individual  prerogatives  to  ambitious  policy,  ardently 
longed  for  the  lot  of  Deltini ;  for  the  grief  of  the  citizen  was  neutralised  by  the  happiness  of 
the  man, — and  many  an  hour  of  joy  was  won  to  him  by  the  melody  and  conipauionship  o^ 
the  then  «  Blithe  Bird  of  the  Adriatic.** 


THE  END. 
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"  Gramerty,  Sir  Traveller,  it  marvelii  me  howyoa  can  carry  Itetween  one  pair  of  sbonlderi  the  wel^^t  <rf 
your  heavy -wisdom  ?    Alack  now !— wpuld  you  hut  diacourae  me  of  the  vronden  you  aaw  *yont  the  Antipodeatl* 

"  Peace,  ignoranimoua  I—'tis  too  good  for  thy  ass's  ears  to  listen  .to.  The  world  ahaU  get  it,  caxtoniaed  in 
a  great  book.*— Thb  Tbavbllbr  awd  ihb  Sixplxtov.  # 


Haddad-Bxn-Ahab  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  he  had  several  friends,  men  of  disoemmenf, 
and  partakers  of  the  wisdom  of  ages ;  bnt  they  were  not  all  so  wise  as  Haddad-Ben- Ahab. 
His  sentences  were  short,  but  his  knowl/edge  was  long,  and  what  he  predicted  generally  came 
to  pass,  for  he  did  not  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy*  The  utmost  he  ever  said  in  that 
way  was,  that  he  expected  the  sun  to  rise  to-morrow,  and  that  old  age  was  the  shadow  of 
yontbu 

Besides  being  of  a  grave  temperament,  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  was  inclined  to  obesity ;  he 
was  kindly  and  good-natured  to  the  whole  human  race — he  even  carried  his,  benevolence  to 
the  inferior  creation,  and  often  patted  his  dogs  on  the  head  aad  gave  them  bones ;  but  cats 
he  could  not  abide.  Had  he  been  a  rat  he  could  not  have  regarded  them  with  greater 
antipathy;  and  yet  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  was  an  excellent  man,  who  smoked  his  chibouque 
with  occasional  cups  of  coffee  and  sherbet,  interspersed  witb  profound  aphorisms  on  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  conjectures  on  the  delights  of  paradise. 

With  his  friends  he  passed  many  sun-bright  hours,  and  if  much  talk  was  not  heard  among 
them  on  these  occasions;  be  it  remembered,,  that  silence  is  often  wisdom.  The  scene  of  their 
aocial  resort  was  a  little  koisk,  in  front  of  one  of  the  coffee-houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  No  place  in  all  Bagdad  is  so  pleasantly  situated.  There  the  mighty  river  rolls  in 
all  the  affluence  of  his  waters,  pure  as  the  unclouded  sky,  and  speckled  with  innumerable 
boats,  while  the  rippling  waves,  tickled  as  it  were  by  the  summer  breeze^  gambol  and  sparkle 
around. 

This  koisk  was  raised  two  steps  from  the  ground ;'  the  {nterior  was  painted  with  all  the 
most  splendid  colours.  The  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  that  glittered  like  the  skin  of  the 
Arabian  serpent,  aud  was  surlhounted  with  a  green  dragon,  which  was  painted  of  that 
imperial  hue,  because  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  was  descended  from  the  sacred  progeny  of  J^atima* 
of  whom  green  is  the  everlasting  badge,  as  it  Is  of  nature.  Ttme  cannot  change  it,  nor. can 
it  be  impaired  by  the  decrees  of  tyranny  or  of  Justice. 

One  beautifal  day  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  and  his  friends  had  met  la  iKU  ¥Lt^^aSi.^*^^'(iiefefi^ 
and  were  socially  enjoying  the  fragrant  smoke  ot  tYiew  vv^%«  wA  \\^xi^'o%  ^^  ^^oa  x^ssteioi^ 
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nndnlatioiis  of  the  river  ai  the  boati  loftly  glided  along*  for  the  waten  lay  in  glony  ftillnoi 
<»the  winds  were  asleep— even  the  sunbeams  leemed  to  rest  in  a  slomber  on  all  things.  The 
smoke  stood  on  the  dbiome^loyii,  as  if  %  taH  visiMMur  tim  M»m  ««!  of  each ;  and  the 
many-oolonred  cloths  in  the  yard  of  Orooblis,  the  Armenian  dyer,  hung  unmolested  by  a 
breath.  Orooblis  himself  was  the  only  thing  to  that  soft  and'bright  noon  which  appeared 
ha  the  land  to  be  animated  with  any  purposeu 

Orooblis  was  preparing  a  boat  to  descend  tfie  Tigris,  and  his  sermots  weie  loilfeg  it 
with  bales  of  apparel  and  baskets  ot  provisioni,  while  he  himself  was  in  •  great  bnstlok  going 
•often  between  his  dwelling-house  and  the  boat,  talking  aloud  and  giving  orders,  and  ever 
and  anon  wiping  his  forehead,  fyt  be  was  a  man  that  delighted  in  having  an  ado. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  seeing  Orooblis  so  active,  looked  at  him  for  some  time;  and  it  so 
happened  that  all  the  friends  at  the  same  moment  took  their  amber-headed  pipes  from  their 
lips,  and  said— 

"Where  can  Orooblis,  the  Armenian  dyer,  be  going'**  '■ 

Such  a  simultaneous  inteijection  naturally  surprised  them  all,  and  Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
added — 

**  I  should  like  to  go  with  him,  and  see  strange  things,  fdr  I  have  never  been  oat  of  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  save  once  to  pluck  pomegranates  in  the  garden  of  Beys-Addy-Boolk."  And 
lie  then  rose  and  went  to  the  boat  which  Orooblis  was  loading,  and  spoke  to  him ;  and 
when  it  was  ready,  they  seated  themselves  on  board  and  sailed  down  the  Tigris,  having  much 
ylsnwnt  diseoufse  eoaoemkig  distant  lands  and  hiils,  mkom  tops  piereetf  tiloelMdi,  aad  were 
jnpposod  to  be  the  pilart  that  npbeM  the  erystal  dome  of  the  heavens^ 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  rcifoiced  greatly  as  they  safled  along,  and  at  last  they  caine  to  a  little 
town,  where  Orooblis  having  busmess  in  dye  stnflh  to  transact,  went  on  shore,  leaving  hii 
IHend.  But  in  what  comer  of  the  earth  this  little  town  stood  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  knew  uoi, 
for,  like  other  travellers,  he  was  not  provided  with  much  geographical  knowledge. 

But  soon  after  the  departure  of  Orooblis»  be  thought  he  would  also  Umdand  inquire.  Ac^ 
<!ordingly,  taking  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  went  about  the  town, 
looking  at  many  things,  till  he  came  to  t^  whaxi,  where  a  large  s^p  fws  taUng 
<tk  board  ;  and  her  sailors  were  men  of  a  different  complexion  from  that  of  th» 
(Bed  on  the  Tigris  and  at  Bagdad. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  looked  at  them,  and  as  he  was  standing  near  to  wl^ra  tlMf  wwa  it 
if ork,  he  thought  that  this  ship  afforded  a  better  iq>portanity  thaia  he  bad  ef^oytd  with  Ora» 
blis  to  see  foreign  countries.  He  accordingly  went  up  to  the  captain  and  held  out  a  haadfid 
cf  money,  and  indicated  that  he  was  desirous  to  sail  away  with  the  shif. 

When  the  captain  saw  the  gold  he  was  mi^;htily  tivU,  and  spoke  to  Ha4did-Bi  Ahsfc 
with  a  loud  voice— thmUng  to  make  him  bear  was  the  way  to  make  hf«  OBderstnAdL  Bit 
Haddad-Ben-Ahab  only  held  up  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand*  and  shook  it  te  and  fra 
lb  the  end,  however,  he  was  taken  on  board  the  ship,  and  no  sooner  waa  he  thoffo  thaD  he  tk 
down  on  a  sofo,  and  drawing  his  legs  up  under  him,  kindled  his  pipa  a^  began  t»  «Mk% 
much  at  his  ease,  making  observatiooa  with  his  eyes  as  he  did  sow 

The  6rst  observation  Haddad«Ben-Ahab  made  was,  that  the  sofa  cm  wkk^  ho  hidUkea 
Ms  pbuse  was  not  at  all  like  the  aofiis  of  Bagdad*  and  thereCwe  when  he  retoned  ^  weflM 
ibow  that  he  had  not  travelled  without  profit*  by*  having  one  made  ezaetly  simihtf  fiw  his  bsit 
chamber,  with  hens  and  ducks  nnder  it*,  pleasantly  feedbig  and  jofoosly  kaoUkig  aad  q/mA' 
iig.  And  he  also  observed  a  remarkable  sagacity  in  the  duekv  for  when  tb^aaarthat  be 
vasastranger,  they  turned  up  tile  sides  of  their  headsc  and  eyed  hiaa  Ina  most  esttiaaa  ni 
inquisitive  manner— very  different  indeed  to  the  ducks  of  Bagdad. 

When  the  ship  had  taken  on  board  her  cargo*  she  spread  her  saa%aad  Hadrtid  Ben  fihih 
M  himself  in  a  new  sitoation ;  for  presently  she  b^gan  to  lio  over*  and  to  .pkuign  and  fsfil 
naong  the  waves  like  a  glad  creatore.  But  HaddadUBen-Ahab  beoamo  very  siah»  and  thi 
captain  showed  him  the  way  down  faito  the  inside  of  the  vesoel»  where  ho  want  ini»  •  dpk 
bed,  and  was  charitably  tended  by  one  of  the  saUocs  ftr  SMngr  dt^fn 
i  After  a  seaMm  there  was  much  shonOng  on  the  doek  of  the  ihiph  and  ■arldtdiiBan  fibib 
i»Mried4Ntf  qf  Ui  bad  and  wot  in  4h«  mU.  in4ia»  thai 
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When  ^e  bad  com«  to  a  btRk  wliere  tlwse  on  board  conld  ttep  out,  Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
did  to;  and  after  ko  bad  ieen  all  the  strange  ^gs  which  were  in  tfao  town  where  hethna 
landed,  he  went  into  a  baker's  shop— for  thejr  eat  bread  fn  that  town  as  they  do  in  Bagdad^ 
and  bought  a  loaf,  which  having  eaten,  he  qnenehod  his  thirst  at  a  fountain  hard  by,  in  his 
ordinary  manner  of  drinking,  at  which  he  wondered  exeeedingly. 

When  he  had  solaced  himself  with  all  the  wonders  of  that  foreign  city,  he  went  to  a 
fakier,  who  was  holdhsg  two  horses  ready  saddled;  beantifhl  they  were,  and  as  the  fakier 
aignifled  by  slgfA  theh*  hoofi  were  so  fleet,  that  they  left  the  wind  behind  them.  Haddad- 
Ben.  Ahab  then  showed  the  fakier  his  gold,  and  mounted  one  of  the  horses,  pointing  with  the 
abaft  of  his  pipe  to  the  fakier  to  mount  the  other ;  and  tiien  tiiey  bo^  rode  away  into  thd 
country,  and  they  fbUnd  that  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces.  -^ 

At  last  they  came  to  a  caravansary,  where  the  ftikier  bought  a  cooked  hen  and  two  oniona 
ol  which  they  both  partook,  and  stretching  themselves  befbre  the  fire  which  they  had  lighted 
in  their  chamber,  they  fell  asleep  and  slept  untfl  the  dawn  of  day,  when  they  resumed  thehr 
journey  into  remoter  parts  and  nearer  to  the  wall  of  the  world,  which  Haddad -Ben- Ahab 
conjectured  they  must  soon  reach.  They  had  not,  however,  journied  many  days  in  the  usual 
manner,  when  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  and  the  fakier  would  go  no  fhrther  with 
his  swift  horses.  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  was  in  consequence  constrained  to  pay  and  part  from 
bim,  and  to  embark  in  a  ferry-boat  to  convey  him  over  the  stream,  where  he  found  a  strange 
vehicle  with  four  horses  standing  ready  to  carry  him  on  towards  the  wall  of  the  world,  **  which 
i^rely,'*  said  he  tq  himself,  "  ought  not  to  be  now  far  off." 

Haddad- Ben- Ahab  showed  his  gold  again,  and  was  permitted  to  take  a  seat  in  the  vehicle, 
which  soon  after  drove  away;  andlie  remarked  in  a  most  sagacious  manner,  that  nothing  in 
that  country  was  like  the  things  in  his  own  ;  for  the  houses  and  trees,  and  all  things  ran  away 
as  the  vehicle  came  up  to  them  ;  an4  when  it  gave  a  jostle,  they  gave  a  jump  ;  which  he 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  he  had  seen  since  he  left  Bagdad. 

At  last  Haddad- Ben- Ahab  came  to  the  foot  of  a  lofty  green  mountain,  with  groves  and 
jocund  villages,  which  studded  it  as  it  were  with  gems  and  shining  ornaments,  and  he  said, 
'*  this  must  be  the  wall  of  the  world,  for  surely  nothing  c^  exist  on  the  other  side  of  these 
hills  I  but  I  will  ascend  them  and  look  over,  for  I  should  like  to  tell  my  friends  in  Bagdad 
what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  earth."  Accordingly  he.ascended  the  green  mountain^ 
and  he  came  to  a  thick  forest  of  stubby  trees.  "  This  is  surprising,"  said  Haddad- Ben- Ahab, 
'*but  higher  I  will  yet  go.'*  And  he  passed  through  that  forest  of  trees  and  came  to  a  steep 
moorland  part  of  the  hill,  where  no  living  thing  could  be  seen,  but  a  solitude  without  limit  and 
the  living  world  all  glittering  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"  This  is  a  high  place,"  said  Addad-Ben-Ahab,  "but  I  will  yet  go  higher,"  and  he  began 
to  climb  with  his  hands.  After  an  upward  journey  of  great  toil  he  came  to  a  frozen  region^ 
and  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  world  was  still  far  above  him.  He  was « however,  none  daunted 
by  the  distance,  but  boldly  held  on  in  the  ascent,  and  at  last  he  reached  the  top  of  the  wall. 
But  when  he  got  there,  instead  of  a  region  of  fog  and  chaos,  he  only  beheld  another  world 
much  like  our  own,  and  he  was  greatly  amazed,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice — "  Will  my 
friends  in  Bagdad  believe  this?— but  it  is  true,  and  I  will  so  tell  them."  So  he  hastened  down 
the  mountain  and  went  with  all  the  speed  he  could  back  to  Bagdad :  saying,  "  Bagdad,"  and 
giving  gold  to  every  man  he  met,  until  he  reached  the  Koisk  of  Dreams,  where  his  friends 
were  smoking  and  looking  at  the  gambols  of  the  Tigris. 

When  the  friends  of  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  saw  him  approach,  they  respectively  took  their 
pipes  froijn  their  mouths  and  held  them  in  their  left  hands,  while  they  pressed  their  bosoms 
with  their  right,  and  received  him  with  a  solemn  salaam,  for  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  all 
they  in  the  meantime  had  heard  concerning  him  was  only  what  Orooblis,  the  Armenian  dyer, 
on  his  return  told  them  :  namely,  that  he  was  gone  to  the  wall  of  the  world,  which  limits 
the  travels  of  man.  No  wonder  then  that  they  rejoiced  with  an  exceeding  gladness  to  see 
him  return  and  take  his  place  in  the  koisk  among  them,  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  day's 
journey  away  from  Bagdad.  ♦ 

They  then  questioned  him  about  his  adventures,  and  he  faithfully  related  to"  them  all  the 
wonders  which  have  been  set  forth  in  our  account  of  the  journey,  upon  which  they  declared 
he  had  made  himself  one  of  the  sages  of  the  eeolh. 
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Afterwardi  they  each  made  a  feast,  to  which  they  invited  all  the  philosophers  in  Bagdad, 
and  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  was  placed  in  the  seat  of  honour,  and  being  coorteously  solidted,  told 
them  of  his  travels,  and  every  one  cried  alond— 

<*  God  is  great,  and  Idahomet  is  his  prophet" 

When  they  had  in  this  manner  banqueted*  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  fell  sick,  and  there  was  a 
great  talk  concerning  the  same.  Some  said  he  was  very  ill ;  others 'shook  their  heads  and 
spoke  not;  but  the  world  is  full  of  envy  and  hard<-heartedness,  and  those  who  were  spiteful 
because  of  the  renown  which  Haddad^Ben*  Ahab,  as  a  traveller  who  had  visited  the  top  of 
the  wall  of  the  world  with  so  much  courage  had  acquired,  jeered  at  his  malady,  saying  be 
bad  been  only  feasted  over  much.  Nevertheless  Haddad-Bcn-Ahab  died;  and  never  was 
such  a  funeral  seen  in  all  Bagdad,  save  that  of  the  Caliph  Mahmoud— commonly  called  the 
Magnificent.  Such  was  the  admiration  in  which  the  memory  of  the  traveller  was  held,  that 
the  poets  made  dirges  on  the  occasion,  and  mournful  songs  were  heard  in  the  twilight  from 
the  windows  of  every  harem.  Nor  did  the  generation  of  the  time  content  itself  with  the 
ceremonies  of  lamentation :  they  caused  a  fountain  to  be  erected,  which  they  named  the 
Fountain  of  Haddad-Ben- Ahab,  the  Traveller ;  and  when  the  slaves  go  to  fetch  water,  they 
speak  of  the  wonderful  things  he  did,  and  how  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  world,  and 
saw  the  outside  of  the  earth ;  so  that  his  memory  lives  for  ever  among  them,  as  one  of  the 
greatest;  the  wisest,  and  the  bravest  of  men. 
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